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PREFACE. 


TwBiTTT  years  ago,  the  author  of  the  following  pages  deeply  felt 
the  want  of  a  volume  which  should  exhibit  a  concentrated  view 
of  the  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  contained  in  the  Mo* 
saic  writings,  and  in  the  records  and  traditions  of  heathen  nations ; 
and  which,  at  the  same  lime,  should  present  this  body  of  informa* 
tion  in  a  manner  truly  religious,  recognizing,  throughout,  the  su-» 
preme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  great  principles  of 
revealed  religion.  After  long  and  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  meet 
with  no  work  of  this  description,  and  was  consequently  com- 
pelled, for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  ihind,  to  commence  a  course 
of  reading  which  embraced  the  early  portions  of  Scripture  history ; 
the  difficulties  of  which  he  endeavored  to  solve  by  a  reference  to 
the  works  of  the  various  commentators  and  Biblical  critics  to 
which  he  had  access.  In  this  study  he  had  not  proceeded  far, 
before  he  was  startled,  with  the  remark  of  an  intelligent  firiend 
with  whom  he  was  one  day  conversing  on  the  chronology  and 
history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  who,  in  reply  to  some  observation 
on  the  subject,  said,  "  However  consistent  with  itself  the  chrono* 
logy  of  Scripture  may  be,  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re- 
cords of  every  ancient  nation ;  and  this  is  a  fact  generally  ad- 
mitted  by  the  learned^"  This  remark  led  him  to  an  enlarged  course 
of  reading,  embracing  the  early  history  <^  the  primitive  nations^ 
and  the  traditions  and  mythology  of  the  heathen  world,  especial- 
ly of  such  as  tended  in  any  degree  to  its  elucidation.  Having, 
during  the  progress  of  these  investigations,  carefully  noted  down 
his  observations  on4he  most  important  topics,  he  ultimately  found 
that  he  had  done  much  toward  providing  matter  for  such  a  vo- 
faime  as  in  his  earlier  days  he  had  so  greatly  needed.  Notwith- 
standing the  number  of  books  recently  published  on  cognate  sub- 
jects, he  considers  the  want  still  to  exist  which  he  had  formerly 
so  severely  felt ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  his  ability^ 
endeavored  to  supply  the  desideratum. 
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PREFACE. 


The  preceding  remarks  will  have  prepared  the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  appreciating  the  author's  design  in  the  production  of 
this  volume.  His  first  and  ruling  idea  was  to  arrive  at  the  tkuth 
respecting  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  human  race.  Two 
reasons  induced  him  to  make  the  Bible  his  text-book  throughout 
the  inquiry.  Fibst,  he  saw  that,  in  reference  to  several  important 
topics,  no  light  could  possibly  be  obtained,  except  through  divine 
revelation :  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  mankind, 
the  divine  purpose  respecting  the  human  race,  and  man's  future 
destiny.  On  these  subjects,  if  any  information  is  attainable,  it 
must  be  through  explicit  communications  from  the  Author  and 
Governor  of  the  universe.  Secondly,  the  voltmie  of  inspiration 
is  the  only  source  of  information  which  we  know  to  be  unalloyed 
by  error,  and  unadulterated  by  fiction.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Scriptural  account  has  been  regarded  as  of  paramount  authority. 
But  while  it  has  been  the  primary  object  of  the  author  to  give  a 
true  account  of  this  portion  of  history,  it  has  been  no  less  his  de- 
sign to  make  it  as  full  and  complete  as  possible ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, every  profane  historian  of  eminence,  whose  writings  con- 
tain allusions,  however  brief,  to  the  events  connected  with  the 
earliest  ages,  has  been  consulted ;  the  annals  of  every  nation  have 
been  examined;  the  cloudy  regions  of" tradition,  mythology,  and 
fable,  have  been  explored.  From  all  these  sources,  information 
has  been  obtained,  which  the  author  has  endeavored  to  concen- 
trate into  the  smallest  compass  consistent  with  explicitness,  and 
to  reduce  the  whole  into  a  homogeneous  narrative,  which  may 
present  a  complete  view  of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  age. 

The  author  likewise  freely  avows,  that  it  has  been,  throughout, 
an  integral  part,  of  his  design  to  impart  to  the  work  a  decidedly 
religious  character.  He  has  endeavored  not  only  to  unite  in  the 
same  investigation  the  history  of  every  age  with  its  religion,  but' 
to  do  this  in  a  decidedly  religious  manner ;  and,  avoiding  all  sec- 
tarian peculiarities,  uniformly  to  illustrate  the  grand  elements  of 
evangelical  godliness,  and  to  show  their  powerful  efficiency  in 
forming  the  finest  characters  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  exalted  virtue  and  moral  grandeur  of  which  our 
frail  humanity,  under  the  benignant  ducture  of  divine  teaching, 
has^  at  any  time  been  capable. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  few  words  may  suffice. 
A  general  view  of  the  subject  soon  rendered  apparent  the  neced- 
aity  of  settling;  the  chronology  of  those  primeval  times,  and  of  ex- 
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hibiting  Et  least  a  general  and  connected  outMne  of  the  inteQigeQM 
aiod  learning  possessed  by  the  early  generations  of  mankind,  be« 
iinne  we  entereid  upcm  the  history  itself.  This  has  been  attempted 
m  the  ''  Preliminary  Dissertation ;"  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject, 
b^ng,  that  the  Septuagint  chronology  is  alone  entitled  to  our  con- 
fidence ;  and  that  fetters  and  learning  were  extensively  cultivated 
and  diffused  in  those  ages  c^  which  we  have  undertaken  to  treats 
and  were  most  probably  coeval  with  our  race,  and  consequently 
cnT  divine  origin. 

Another  part  of  the  plan  may  require  a  passing  notice.  In  re- 
fierring  to  the  various  works  which  the  author  had  occasion  to 
quotes  he  had  to  choose  between  giving  the  substance  of  those 
eettracts  in  his  own  language^  or  citing  the  very  words  of  the 
writers  themselves.  He  was  strongly  advised  by  some  literary 
finends  to  adopt  the  former  course,  as  a  means  of  preventing  those 
frequent  alternations  of  style,  and  breaks  in  the  narrative  and 
argument,  which  must  necessurily  result  from  the  other.  After 
mature  consideration,  it  has,  however,  been  decided  to  submit  to 
these  inconveniences,  and  act  upon  the  plan  of  citing  from  all  the 
important  treatises  which  have  been  consulted,  either  in  the  exact 
phraseology  employed  in  them,  or  in  approved  translations.  The 
principal  reason  for  preferring  this  mode  has  been,  that  it  presents 
to  the  reader,  in  all  their  integrity,  the  authorities  on  which  any 
reliance  has  been  placed ;  and  thus  affords  every  one  the  means 
of  judging  of  their  value,  and  appreciating  their  true  character, 
to  an  extent  that  would  have  been  impossible  if  their  substance 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  narrative,  and  a  mere  reference 
to  the  authorities  had  been  made  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Al- 
tfiough  the  adoption  of  this  course  may  render  the  volume  less 
acceptable  to  some  persons,  it  is  hoped  Uiat  this  defect,  if  such  it 
be,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  deriving  from  the  same 
cause,  notwithstanding  its  limited  size,  the  character  of  a  cyclopae- 
dia of  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  the  history  and  religion  of 
that  early  period. 

The  author  did  not  at  first  contemplate  the  prosecution  of  his 
researches  beyond  the  present  volume ;  but  he  has,  during  the 
pn^ess  of  his  labor,  been  so  convinced  of  the  utility  and  import- 
ance of  a  similar  investigation  of  the  history  and  religion  of  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Isaac  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  he  has 
resolved  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect,  and  to  complete  it  in 
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two  other  volumes  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  as  the 
present ;  one  treating  of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth  from  its  commencement  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
the  other  containing  the  collateral  history  and  religion  of  the 
Gentile  nations.  Thus,  while  the  work  will  contain  three  sepa- 
rate and  independent  treatises  on  different  portions  of  history, 
each  being  complete  within  itself,  the  whole  wiU  form  an  epitome 
of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  author  has  deeply  felt  the  inconveniende  of  being  situated 
at  a  distance  from  all  vaJuable  public  libraries ;  but,  thrown  solely 
on  his  own  resoiu-ces,  he  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  to 
render 'the  volume  useful  to  the  world.  It  is  the  first  desire  of 
his  heart  that  Scriptural  religion  and  increasing  knowledge  may 
be  inseparably  united,  and  proceed  onward,  till  they  speedily  tri- 
umph over  all  ignorance  and  error.  To  the  gr^at  cause  of  the 
instruction  and  moral  amelioration  of  our  species,  the  book  is, 
with  unaffected  anxiety,  most  heartily  and  sincerely  devoted. 

Tbevu,  Cambornx,  » 

March  4th,  1847. 
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Bbvobb  we  attempt  to  furnish  a  consecutiTe  history  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  and  of  its  religion,  it  will  he  necessary  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
ha  chronology  and  learning.  Unless  we  obtain  a  tolerably  correct 
knowledge  of  the  progression  of  events,  and  of  the  times  when  thej 
TcapeetiTely  occurred,  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  these  materiab  as  shall  be  either  consistent  or  intelligible.  This 
remark  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  true  of  any  period ;  but  it  is  more 
especially  so  with  respect  to  that  which  we  hare  now  to  consider.  Dr. 
RuflseQ  has  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  "to  the  reader  who  shall  enter 
m  earnest  upon  the  inquiries  which  are  pursued  in  this  work,  it  wiD 
soon  become  manifest  that,  in  most  cases,  the  study  of  ancient  history 
resolyes  itself  into  a  series  of  chronological  disquisitions  respecting  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  events." — CannecHan  <f 
Smcni  <md  Prrfane  Bktory,  voL  i,  p.  13.     The  absolute  necessity 
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of  obtaining  this  infonnation  will  be  farther  evident,  if  we  consider 
the  true  character  of  history,  which,  says  an  eminent  ancient  authcnr, 
''carries  our  knowledge  beyond  the  vast  and  devouring  space  of  num- 
berless years ;  thus  triumphing  over  time,  and  making  us,  though  living 
at  an  immense  distance,  in  a  maimer,  eye-witnesses  of  dl  the  events 
which  have  occasioned  astonishing  revolutions  in  the  world."  It  will 
be  at  once  perceived,  that  history  can  only  fuUy  sustain  this  important 
character  when  her  pages  are  arranged  under  the  guidance,  and  her 
facts  are  illuminated  by  the  light,  of  clear  and  obvious  chronological 
truth.  We  cannot  with  propriety  apply  this  definition  to  any  enume- 
ration of  facts,  however  carefully  collected;  or  to  ajiy  narration  of 
events,  however  elegantly  written ;  if  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
period  when  they  happened,  or  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  occurred. 

Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  that  we  should  possess  some  distinct 
information  as  to  the  mental  character,  measure  of  cultivation,  and 
amount  of  learning,  of  the  people  whose  history  we  peruse.  In  no 
.other  case  does  this  apply  with  the  same  force  as  in  the  present.  We 
^^pose  to  discuss  the  origin  of  human  society,  to  narrate  the  events 
which  took  place  in  the  first  families  of  mankind.  Before  we  can  enter 
on  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  decide  between  the 
two  conflicting  theories  which  have  been  propounded  respecting  the 
primitive  intellectual  character  of  man ; — to  ascertain  whether,  created 
in  knowledge  and  in  true  holmess,  he  at  first  stood  forth  possessed  of 
the  highest  intellectual  powers,  endowed  with  the  noblest  attributes  of 
mind,  prepared  to  enter  upon  and  successfully  to  pursue  a  course  of 
vigorous  and  continued  improvement ;— or  whether,  emergmg  at  first 
from  mere  animal  existence,  he  gradually  arose  to  be  a  reasoning  and 
cultivated  creature ; — in  a  word,  whether  intellectual  dignity  was  the 
original  character  of  humanity,  and  subsequent  barbarism  the  conse- 
quence of  sinful  practices  and  vicious  pursuit^;  or  whether,  commendBg 
i^is.  existence  in  barbarisnv,  he,  by  the  evolution  of  some  unknown  energy; 
subsequently  burst  the  bands  of  his  natural  state,  and  gradually  arose 
V>  his  present  dignified  and  intelligent  position.  These  are  questions  of' 
inpfkortance ;  they  afifect  every  step  of  our  historical  career,  and  demand 
our  utmost  efforts  to  elicit  the  truth  respecting  them,  and  to  place  it  m 
.the  strongest  aspect  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  this  desirable  end,  we  hav«  chfosen  U^ 
.iav^stigate  tjiese  subjects  m  a  PrelimiBaiy  Diss^t^^on,  rather  than  tnat 
^  occasional  notes,  or  dignmy^  disquiBKitions. 
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PART  I. 

.49  mofoxBT  nro  teoi  nunc  omtoiioLoaT  ow  thb  PAmAiicHAL  aob.  . 

This  period  contains  a  number  of  prominent  circumstances  and  events, 
to  which  no  historical  age  can  furnish  a  parallel.  LooMng  on  the  pages 
ci  Moses,  we  see  the  fiunily  of  the  first  man ;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Bodety ;  the  provalence  of  wickedness ;  the  destruction  of  the  old  world' 
by  a  flood  of  waters,  and  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  an 
ark ;  the  repeopling  of  the  world ;  the  general  dispersion ;  the  com- 
mencement of  the  most  important  ancient  empires ;  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham; the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and  the 
special  appointment  of  a  part  of  the  Abrahamic  family  to  sustain  a 
peculiar  covenant  relation  to  the  Most  High.  These  are  events  replete 
with  interest,  even  if  singly  and  separately  considered ;  but  they  also 
stand  before  us  as  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  history  and  religion 
of  the  world.  While,  therefore,  we  ought  to  know  the  chronological 
order  and  position  of  the  events  of  this  period,  that  we  may  understand 
il8  history,  it  equally  concerns  us  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  if  we  would 
have  a  right  understanding  of  an  important  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  be  able  to  trace,  with  any  confidence,  the  harmony  of  the 
sacred  narrative  with  other  authentic  romains  of  ancient  history. 

Those  who  have  taken  only  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  may 
regard  the  attainment  of  this  information  as  an  easy  acquisition,  Moses 
having  recorded,  with  uniform  care,  the  particulars  of  the  duration  of 
the  several  generations  throughout  this  period.  A  very  brief  examina- 
tion will,  however,  prove  that  this  judgment  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
subject  is  encumbered  with  great  and  special  difficulties.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  these  do  not  arise  from  lack  of  information,  nor  from 
mere  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  different  authors,  respecting  any 
isolated  events :  difficulties  like  these  we  shall  meet  with  in  every  part 
of  history;  but  here,  and  here  alone,  we  have  to  decide  upon  the 
respective  claims  c^  great  chronological  systems,  each  of  which  has  been 
received  and  defended  by  learned  men,  and  appears  to  be  sanctioned 
by  many  collateral  circumstances,  but  which  are  entirely  irreconcilable 
with  each  other.  This  Trill  be  erident  when  we  state  that,  according  to 
the  shortest  computation,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight 
yean  elapsed  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  the  second 
makea  thb  period  two  thouaand  two  hmtdred  and  forty-nine  yean ; 
while  the  longest  assigns  to  it  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years ;  showing  a  difference  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-aiz  yean  on  this  period.  Yet  each  of  these  systems  is  based 
iqpon  Holy  Scripture;  the  difference  which  we  have  exhibited  being 
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found  to  exist  in  the  numbers  now  contained  in  the  differ^it  classes  of 
copies  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

To  explain  this  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  for  some  time  before  the  introduction  oi 
Christianity,  the  professors  of  the  Mosaic  religion  had  been  divided  into 
three  distinct  and  independent  communities.  Each  of  these  had  a 
temple  as  the  centre  of  their  worship ;  a  recognized  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures*  in  their  own  language ;  and  each  regarded  the  other  two 
with  feelings  of  the  most  rancorous  jealousy.     These  were, 

1.  The  Hebrew  Jews,  who  worshiped  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  used  the  square  characters  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Bible. 

2.  The  Samaritans,  whose  temple  was  situated  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
who  used  a  Syriac  dialect  with  Phenician  characters. 

3.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Egypt,  whose  usual  language  and  cha- 
racters were  Greek,    They  had  their  temple  at  Heliopolis. 

Each  of  these  sects,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  copies  of  the 
books  of  Moses  in  their  own  language,  which,  although  remarkable  for 
their  general  agreement  in  other  particulars,  are  found  to  differ,  to  the 
serious  extent  above  stated,  with  respect  to  the  chronology  of  this 
period.  Before  we  proceed  to  exhibit  and  discuss  these  discrepancies, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  several  copies  of  Scripture  already 
mentioned,  invariably  adopt  the  same  mode  in  the  communication  of  the 
historical  chronology  of  the  early  ages ;  namely,  by  giving  the  number 
of  years  each  patriarch  lived  prior  to  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son ;  thus 
placing  before  us  a  regular  chain,  composed  of  measured  links,  extend- 
ing in  continued  succession  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth 
of  Isaac. 

As  we  shall  have  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  these  several  authorities, 
and  select  that  for  our  guide  which  appears  to  be  best  authenticated, 
we  append,  m  a  tabular  form,  the  information  which  they,  and  also 
Josephus,  the  eminent  Jewish  historian,  furnish  on  this  branch  of  our 
inquiry. 

The  several  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text — ^the  Samaritan  Pentateuch^ 
the  Septuagint,  and  of  Josephus — ^are  here  placed  in  comparison ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary,  before  entering  more  directly  on  their  respective  degrees 
of  authenticity,  to  communicate  some  information  concerning  the  histoiy 
of  these  several  versions  of  holy  writ. 

•  The  Sftmsriliann  received  no  part  of  holy  writ  except  the  fly  books  of  Motw 
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The  opnuon  now  generally  receired  among  critics,  respecting  the 
eziBting  HxBRiir  text,  is,  that  it  vas  written  in  its  present  character, 
which  18  Chaldean,  about  the  time  of  Ezra.  It  is  well  known,  that  from 
the  earlieet  ages  the  book  of  the  law  was  guarded  with  great  care,  and 
was  commanded  to  be  kiid  up  "by  the  side  of  the  ark."*  Here  it 
imdottbtedlj  xemained  untQ  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebu- 
chadnesxar,  with  the  exception  ci  a  short  season  wh4n  the  idolatrous 
practioes  of  certain  kings  of  Judah  rendered  it  necessary  to  conceal  it: 
in  the  days  d  Josiah  it  was  again  restored  to  its  plaoe.f 

•  Deal  zzxi,  26.  Hot  m  tiie  tide  of  tiie  ark.  (See  Kennicotei  Dineruiioaf, 
«i.ll,p.lM.)  tIbid.,p.S99. 
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We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fate  of  tliis  vohune  at  the 
time  when  the  temple  was  destroyed ;  bat  we  know  that  copies  of  the 
sacred  boo]^  ware  held  by  pioua  Jews  dvin^  the  captivitfr,  and  that 
Esra  th^  sQiitKU  who  so  impressiyely  brought  the  law  before  the  people* 
^nsed  a  carefully  collated  copy  to  be  i^e  for  the  service  of  the  new 
temple,  as  well  as  for  general  use.  This  opinion  has  been  violentljr 
untested ;  and  much  reliance  has  been  pteced  on  the  silence  of  Estit 
himself,  Nehemiah,  and  Josephn%  with  respect  to  the  alledged  fact.  But 
an  eminent  Biblical  eritie  has  well  replied,  that  "to  these  hypothetlcid 
leaffonjngs  we  may  oppose  the  constao^t  traditi<Mi  of  the  Jewish  choreic 
wneontradieted  both  by  their  demies  and  b^  Ohriatians,  that  Ezra,  wiUi 
the  assistanoe  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  (among  whom 
were  the  prophets  Hsggai,  Zechaxiah,  and  IjUlachi,)  did  collect  as  manj 
eopies  of  the  sacred  writings  as  he  could,  and  from  them  sent  fcMrth  a 
eorreot  edition  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exeeptiott 
of  his  own  writings,  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi,  which  were  subsequently  annexed  to  the  canon  by  Simon  the  Just, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  In  this 
Esdrine  text  the  mors  of  former  copyistft  w^e  oor^cted*  and  Esra, 
being  himself  an  inspired  writer,  added  in  several  places,  throughout 
title  books  of  this  edition,  what  appeared  necessary  to  illustrate,  connect^ 
qr  complete  them." — Barneys  Introduction,  vol.  i,  p.  200.  Am.  Ed. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Ezra  introduced 
tike  present  Hebrew  character  into  the  sacred  text.  This  point  has  also 
been  contested  by  learned  men ;  it  appears  now,  however,  to  be  satis*- 
fhetorily  established.  "From  a  passage  in  Eusebius's  Chronicle,  and 
another  in  Jerome,  it  was  inferred  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  Ezra,  when 
he  reformed  the  Jewish  church,  transcribed  the  ancient  characters  o| 
Ij^e  Hebrews  into  the  square  letters  of  the  Chaldeana:  and  this  waa 
dcoie  for  the  use  of  those  Jews  who,  being  bom  during  the  ca|>tivity, 
knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  jpad 
been  edncated.  Consequently,  the  old  character,  which  we  call  Sama- 
dban»  fell  into  total  disuse.  This  opinion  Scaliger  quj^ported  by  passages 
^m  both  the.  Tsbnuds,  as  wellasfnmi  rabUmoel  vmten^  ia  wlucili  it  i« 
expressly  a^Bro^,  that  such  charactem  were  adopted  by  Bsra.  Boi 
the  moat  decisive  confinnation  of  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  aneienl 
IJebrew  coinS).  which  were  stn^  before  the  cjaptivilj,  and  eff^  frmf 
onaly  to  the  dii^iersiaa  of  the  tea  tribes*.  The  chan^tdm  engiAven  om 
«]).  of  them  fire  manifestly  the  same  with  the  modem  Baiwnitaii.*''Tn/B»dl» 
to}.  \  p.  190. 

The  origin  of  th^.  prsmit  Hebrew  tttit  i^N^eanii.  theraf oi^  ia  Ain 
maimer  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

The  text  %»  pro4uped,  remained  without  material  altQE9itjpa  w^Sk 
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aboat  the  time  of  Christ;  when,  m  coneequence  of  the  prevalenee 
of  the  Greek  laogaage,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  "ahnost  entirelj 
n^lected."  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  second  centurj  <^ 
the  Christian  era,  when  both  Jews  and  Christians  applied  themselyes 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  great  seal ;  and  three  Qredc 
Tersions  were  undertaken  and  completed.  One  of  these  was  for  the 
special  use  of  the  Jews,  and  was  translated  hj  Aquila,  an  apostate  from 
Chiistianitj  to  Judaism.  The  Hebrew  text,  as  it  existed  in  the  East 
from  the  year  A.  D.  200  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  given  by 
Origen,  in  his  Hexapla.  During  this  period  many  discrepancies  were 
observed  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  excited  attention;  and 
learned  Jews  now  began  to  collate  copies  and  collect  various  readings, 
which,  being  distributed  into  classes,  appeared  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
about  the  year  A.  D.  280. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  conse- 
quent dispersion  of  the  Jews,  some,  of  those  who  were  settled  in  the 
East  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  opened 
schools,  in  which  they  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  academies  was  at  Babylon,  and 
another  at  Tiberias.  The  doctors  of  this  latter  school,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  agreed  to  revise  the  sacred  text ;  and,  after 
immense  literary  labor,  they  published  in  one  book  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  true  reading  and  interpretation  of  Scripture.  This  consisted 
of  two  parts :  the  true  reading,  which  they  called  the  Mcuorah ;  and 
the  true  interpretation,  named  the  Miskna  and  Gemara.  These  writers, 
who  have  been  called  "Masorites,"  also  divided  the  Scriptures  into 
sections  and  verses;  and  since  their  edition,  the  Hebrew  Bible  has 
remained  essentially  the  same,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  subject.  It  is 
believed  that  no  copy  of  this  version,  at  present  in  existence,  b  more 
than  nine  hundred  years  old.    (See  Home's  Introd.,  voL  ii,  pp.  200-203.) 

The  Samaritak  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was  used  by  the  people 
wbose  name  it  bears.  They  were  descendants  of  an  interinixture  of  the 
ten  tribes  with  Gentile  nations,  and  were  generally  considered  a  Jewish 
sect.  Their  origin  rendered  them  odious  to  the  Jews,  who,  on  their 
tetum  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  refused  to  recognize  them  as 
Jewish  dtizens ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  erected  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gendm,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to  the  Mosaic  law. 

This  people  rejected  all  the  sacred  books,  except  the  writings  of 
Moses.  Of  these  they  preserved  copies  in  the  original  Hebrew  cha- 
racter. The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  although  known  to  Eusebius,  and 
other  vmters  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  was  afterward  so  com- 
pletely consigned  to  oblivion,  that  for  a  thousand  years  it  was  entirely 
imknown,  until  its  very  existence  was  dbputed.    Several  oopies^  how* 
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ever,  were  afterward  di8cov«red,  and  different  editions  of  it  have  since 
been  printed. 

The  Septuaoint,  or  first  Greek  yersion  of  the  Scriptures,  was  made 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  We  shall  not  transcribe  the  disputed  history 
of  this  translation,  but  briefly  state  what  is  Tmiversally  admitted  con* 
ceming  it.  It  was  made  from  the  original  Hebrew,  about  B.  C.  280 ; 
it  was  recognized  as  a  correct  version  by  the  highest  Jewish  authorities, 
and  by  their  sanction  introduced  into  the  synagogues ;  and  it  remained 
thus  unchallenged  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  as  a  faithful  translation 
of  the  original  Scriptures. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  these  several  Scripture  authorities, 
we  now  proceed  to  point  out  more  particularly  the  chronological  dis- 
crepancies which  they  contiun. 

Referring  to  table  No.  1,  and  Gen.  v,  2-26,  vii,  11,  the  reader  will  ai 
once  perceive,  that,  according  to  the  authorized  English  translation,  and 
the  Hebrew  text  from  which  it  was  made,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years  elapsed  from  the  creation  to  the  flood;  that  the 
Samaritan  makes  this  period  but  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seven  years,  the  diflerence  of  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  years 
arising  from  the  omission  of  one  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Jared 
prior  to  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  and  by  a  similar  omission  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  age  of  Methuselah,  and  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  from  the  age  of  Lamech.  Thus,  by 
reducing  the  age  of  these  patriarchs  at  the  birth  of  their  eldest  sons* 
the  entire  term  is  abridged  by  the  diflerence  of  three  hundred  and 
forty>nine  years.  On  the  other  hand,  by  adding  to  the  ages  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  Septuagint  estimate  of  this  period  is  greatly  extended. 
From  Adam  to  Mahalaleel,  five  successive  generations,  this  version 
makes  each  patriarch  one  hundred  years  old^  than  the  Hebrew.  Jared 
is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  and  both  give  one  hundred  years  more  than 
the  Samaritan.  In  the  case  of  Enoch,  the  Septuagint  has  one  hundre<jt 
years  more  than  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  In  that  of  Methuselah,  the 
Septuagint  and  Hebrew  agree,  both  being,  as  in  the  case  of  Jared,  one 
hundred  years  more  than  the  Samaritan ;  and,  finally,  in  the  case  of 
Lamech,  the  Septuagint  has  six  yeans  more  than  the  Hebrew,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  more  than  the  Samaritan ;  the  Scptuagmt,  on 
the  whole  period,  giving  us  four  hundred  and  six  years  more  than  the 
Hebrew,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  more  than  the  Samaritan. 

In  the  second  tiable,  whicb  illustrates  the  postdiluvian  period,  wo 
kte  first  struck  by  the  appearance  of  Cainan  in  the  Septuagint  tables 
which  is  not  found  in  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Samaritan,  and  which 
gives  an  addition  to  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Thea 
we  fi]»d  six  succeasive  patriarahs^  according  to  the  Hebrew,  to  whoaft 
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ages  prior  to  the  birth  of  their  eldest  sons  respectiyely  the  Samaritan 
and  the  Septuagint  agree  in  adding  one  hundred  years  each.  Nahor 
follows ;  and  to  his  age,  in  a  similar  manner,  those  two  versions  add  fif^ 
years :  in  the  subsequent  generations  they  all  harmonize. 

From  these  data  it  appears,  that  in  the  postdiluvian  period  the 
Hebrew  gives  us  but  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  while  the 
Samaritan  has  nine  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  the  Septuagint  one 
thousand  and  seventy-two  years.  This  discrepancy  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  subject.  These  chronological  differences 
are  so  great,  that  no  hi8t<nical  scheme  applicable  to  one,  can  be  accom- 
modated to  the  rest.  They  are  sufficient  to  derange  the  entire  scope 
and  connection  of  the  historical  records  which  refer  to  those  times.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  obtain  clear  and  consistent  views  of  the  history  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  whole  subject,  and 
adoptgthat  chronological  system  which  appears  to  be  best  entitled  to 
our  confidence. 

In  entering  upon  this  task  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  we  feel 
quite  warranted  in  regarding  each  of  these  versions — the  Hebrew,  the 
Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint — as  so  many  genuine  copies  of  Holj 
Scripture,  subject  alike  to  typographical  errors,  and  alike  exposed  to 
vitiation  from  accident,  ignorance,  or  wickedness.  No  one  of  these  caa 
fairly  be  called  the  original  in  respect  ctf  the  others,  regarded  as  trans- 
lations or  copies.  It  is  true  that  the  present  Hebrew  has  come  tp  us 
from  the  Esdrine  text ;  but,  in  the  transit,  it  has  passed  through  centu- 
ries of  danger.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  chronology,  to  which 
our  attention  is  specially  directed,  the  numbers  of  this  version  possess 
a  great  advantage  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  reader,  in  conse- 
quence of  Archbishop  Usher  having  adopted  that  system,  and  of  its 
being  set  forth  in  the  authorized  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Yet  this  should  not  prevent  us  from  attaching  importance  to  the  Samar 
ritan  version,  possessing,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  an  antiquity,  beyond 
any  of  our  present  Hebrew  copies ;  coming  to  us  probably  in  the  origins) 
character  of  the  Jewish  people;  and  especially  when  a  linguist  and 
Biblical  critic  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  eminence  places  before  us  his  deUberata 
judgment  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  in  respect  of  tliis 
sabjeet.  *' Let,'*  he  observes,  "the  variations  of  all  the  manuscripts  on 
each  side  be  carefully  collected,  and  thai  critically  examined  by  ib$ 
context  and  the  ancient  versions.  If  the  Samaritan  copy  shoidd  be 
found  in  some  places  to  correct  the  Hebrew,  yet  will  the  Hebrew  copy 
In  other  places  correct  the  Samaritan.  JEach  copy,  therefore,  is  irwalur 
able ;  each  copy,  (hereforCy  demands  our  pious  veneration  and  attentim 
study.,  Thb  Psntateuoh  wnx  kbteb  be  uHnvBSTOon  psbfsotlt,  th^ 
wx  ADMIT  THB  AUTHOBiTT  OF  BQTB^'-^DisseriaUons,  dis.  ii,  p.  165. 
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But  it  may  be  alledged  that  the  Septuagint  is  undoubtedly  a  transh- 
>  tion.  We  freely  admit  the  fact ;  but  reply,  that  it  is  not  a  translation 
from  our  Hebrew  Bible,  coming  to  us,  as  the  latter  does,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Masonte  Jews.  The  Septuagint  is  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  they  were  held  by  the  Jews  who  lived  under  the 
second  temple,  and  who,  at  that  time,  were  the  trustees  to  whom  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is  more  than  this :  not  only  was  its 
original  the  book  of  Scripture  as  held  by  the  then  existing  church  of 
God,  but  the  translation  also  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
that  church.  The  high  priest  and  the  Sanhedrim  approved  the  Septua- 
jint,  and  authorized  its  use  in  all  the  synagogues  where  the  Greek 
ijanguage  was  spoken.  (Dr.  H.  Owen's  Inquiry,  p.  6.)  And  we  have 
jeason  to  believe  that  this  judgment  was  not  given  without  careful 
investigation ;  for  Philo-Judseus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
{isiSerts,  "that  the  Hebrews  who  knew  the  Greek  language,  apd  the 
6  reeks  who  understood  the  Hebrew,  were  so  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  entire  agreement  between  the  original  and  the  translation,  that  they 
ftnot  only  adored  them  as  sisters,  but  as  one  and  the  same,  both  iu  words 
and  things ;  styling  the  translators  not  only  accurate  scholars,  but  in- 
spired interpreters  and  prophets,  who,  with  a  smgular  purity  of  spirit, 
had  entered  into  the  very  sentiments  of  Moses." — Phih-JudcBus,  De 
Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii,  p.  659.     Ed.  Francof.  1640. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  important  subject;  and,  in  doing  this,  shall  endeavor  to 
ascertain, — 

I.  Whether,  at  any  period,  these  several  authorities  agreed  in  theii 
chronology ;  and,  if  so,  whether  any  one  of  them  at  present  retains  the 
primitive  numbers. 

II.  Whether  there  be  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  numbers  in  any 
of  the  versions  have  been  corrupted. 

ni.  Whether  an  examination  of  these  systems,  as  to  their  agree- 
ment with  the  general  order  of  nature,  their  mtemal  evidence  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  and  their  accordance  with  the  general  evidence  of  tradition 
and  history,  will  warrant  strong  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  any 
one  of  these  systems  of  numbers. 

If  we  succeed  in  offering  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  problems, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  come  ta  some  well-founded  opinion  on  the 
whole  subject. 

I.  We  proceed  with  the  first  subject  of  inquiry.  And  here  we  caQ 
special  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  decided,  by  the  highest  Jewish 
authorities,  that  the  Septuagint  translation  was  most  exact.  Let  the 
testimony  of  Philo-Judteus,  already  quoted,  be  fairly  regarded ; — ^let 
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H  be  remembered  that  Philo  was  an  eminent  literary  writer  on  sacred 
history :  he  most,  therefore,  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  Septuagint  version.  Can  we,  then,  in  such 
drcumstances  imagine  that,  either  when  the  translation  was  made,  or  in 
the  days  of  Philo,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  numbers  differed  by  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-sijc  years?  Is  it  possible  that 
dther  the  Sanhedrim  or  the  historian  could  have  overlooked  so  im^ 
portant  a  discrepancy? 

Thb  hnprobability  amounts  almost  to  an  impossibility,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Septuagint  was  not  confined  to  the  closets  of  the  learned, 
but  was  generally  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Judea, 
and  was  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues.  That  this  had  continued  for 
many  years,  we  have  the  strongest  presumptive  proof  in  the  fact,  that 
in  those  times  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronology  was  the  same. 

But  we  do  not  rely  on  this  single  point  There  is  other  evidence 
which  not  only  goes  to  prove,  that,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century,  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronol<^ies  were  identical ;  but 
which  also  shows  that  the  numbers  then  received  were  the  same  as  /u^e 
now  found  in  the  Septuagint. 

Demetrius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  Fourth,  about 
B.  C.  220,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jewish  kings,  which  we  find  quoted 
by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  preserved  in  the  volumes  of  Euscbius, 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  In  this  work  the  author  follows  the  chronology  of 
the  LXX.,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was,  at  that  time,  the  same  with 
the  Hebrew;  stating,  that  from  Adam,  to  the  migration  of  Jacob's 
fimily  into  Egypt  there  elapsed  a  period  of  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  years;  and  that  from  the  flood  to  the  same 
migration  the  number  of  years  was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty.    This  statement  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  Greek  version; 

lor,  according  to  it. 

Yean. 
From  the  creation  to  the  deluge  were 2226 

the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraliam 1072 

the  birth  of  Abraham  to  his  leaving  Haran      .....       75 

thence  to  the  migration  of  Jacob's  family 215 

3624 
This  agreement  is  very  remarkable;  and  as  Demetrius  wrote  ouly 
about  sixty-six  years  after  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  so  early  a  period,  any  material  differences 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  could  have  taken  place. 
(See  Russell's  Connection,  vol  i,  p.  60.)  Nor,  supposing  the  Septuagint 
numbers  to  have  differed  from  the  Hebrew  at  first,  can  we  imagine  that 
m  this  brief  space  a  new  and  corrupt  system  could,  by  possibility,  have 
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obtained  such  authority  as  to  be  selected  by  an  historian  for  a  guide» 
in  preference  to  old,  well-known,  and  authentic  records. 

Eupolemus,  also,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years  after  the  last-mentioned 
autlior,  states,  that  it  was  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
years  from  Adam  to  the  fifth  year  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria.  This 
agrees  exactly  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius,  and  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint. 

Still  more  important  is  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  This  author,  who 
was  himself  of  the  family  of  the  priests,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  with  the  Septuagint,  of  which  version 
he  has  given  us  an  account.  He  published  his  great  work  on  Jewish 
history  and  antiquities,  A.  D.  90 ;  and  assures  us,  not  only  that  the 
Septuagint  was  carefully  examined  and  publicly  approved,  but  also  that 
he  had  translated  the  substance  of  his  history  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures.  Yet,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  his  chronology  agrees 
with  the  Septuagint,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  tables. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  series  of  testimonies,  extending  from  about  sixty 
years  after  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century,  a  period  of  above  three  hundred  years,  which  unite  in 
affirming  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.,  and — ^from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  translators  of  this  version  were  placed,  and  their  entire 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew — thereby  warranting  the  conclusion  that 
at  this  time  the  discrepancies  which  harass  us  had  no  existence,  and 
that  both  versions  agreed  in  teaching  the  chronology  of  the  modem 
Septuagint. 

There  is  another  branch  of  evidence  which  we  regard  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.  During  the  first  century,  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  were  written  under  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  authors  of  these  books  frequently  refer  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  in  regard  to 
chronology,  and  every  other  subject,  they  would  certainly  quote  from 
the  purest  text  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  yet,  when  we  examine  such 
quotations,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  imder  consideration,  we 
find  them  uniformly  at  variance  with  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  in 
agreement  with  the  LXX.     We  call  attention  to  a  few  instances. 

The  first  text  to  which  we  refer  is  that  in  Luke  iii,  35,  36 :  "  Sala, 
trhich  was  the  son  of  Cainaa»  which  was  the  son  of  Ar^^axad."  The 
oorresponding  passage  in  Gen.  zi,  12,  b  thus  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible: 
*' And  Arphaxad  lived  five  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  Saiah;"  omitting 
entirely  the  name  and  generation  of  Cainan.  The  Septuagint,  however, 
Irenders  the  passage  thus :  '^  And  Arphaxad  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty* 

five  years,  and  begot  Cainan ; and  Cainan  lived  a  hundred  and 

thirty  years,  and  begot  Sala."    The  Septuagint,  therefore,  is  found  in 
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(ofect  agreement  with  the  Gospel,  while  the  Hebrew  and  SamazitaA 
omit  the  gen^wtioD. 

This  is  a  pdnt  of  great  conseqiieiice.  We  do  not  mean  to  argue 
from  this  fact,  that  the  eircnrastanoe  now  stated  inyests  the  Septuagint 
generally  with  an  authentic  character.  We  do  not  contend  that  it  iegiti* 
matizes  the  general  scheme  of  chronology  which  that  version  exhibits. 
But  we  do  tMnk  that  this  quotation,  or  ccmfirmation  of  the  LXX.  by  the 
inspired  evangelist,  authenticates  this  particular  text.  We  have  never 
heard  any  doubt  cast  on  this  passage  oi  St  Luke.  It  is  found  in  every 
eopy  and  venion;  and,  if  written  by  the  sacred  penman,  we  cannot 
see  how  a  believer  in  real  inspiration  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  faet 
recorded  in  the  Septuagmt,  or  refuse  to  admit  that  we  have  here  ao 
efident  omission  in  the  Hebrew.  Our  view  on  this  subject  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  able  translator  of  the  "  Septuagint  YersiiHi  into  £ng^ 
hsh."  In  his  preface,  he  says :  "  In  reply,  then,  to  the  question,  '  How 
&r  does  the  apostolic  quotation  of  a  part  of  the  Septuagint  warrant 
the  inspiration  of  the  whole  ?'  we  venture  to  state,  that  it  ia  no  warnuit 
at  aU.  What  the  Holy  Ghost  touches  it  hallows:  beyond  this,  the 
translation,  whatever  its  excellence,  comes  into  our  hands  as  the  wodc 
of  falhble  man."*  The  passage  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  has 
been  so  hallowed,  and  is  therefore  undoubtedly  auth^itic. 

We  next  turn  to  Exodus  xii,  40,  which,  according  to  the  present 
Hebrew,  reads:  "Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  This  is  clearly 
eontrary  to  facty  as  they  dwelt  m  Egypt  but  two  hundred  and  fifteean 
years.  This  text  has  consequently  given  immense  trouble  to  comm^i- 
tators,  who  have  been  greatly  puzzled  to  find  a  solution  of  the  diffi* 
eulty.  The  Septuagint  does  this  by  supplying  an  omission  in  the  text: 
it  reads,  "And  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  while  they 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the.  land  of  Canaan,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  th&rty  years."  .  This  true  and  consistent  sense  is  confirmed  by 
apostolic  authority;  for  St  Paul  makes  this  period  extend  from  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  until  the  exodus.  Gal.  iii,  17. 

There  is  another  passage  which,  in  fact,  contains  the  only  chrono- 
logical statement  found  in  the  New  Testament.  We  will  give  it,  and 
its  bearing  upon  our  argument,  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  writer. 
Having  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  already 
given,  he  observes :  '*  The  Tmited  testimony  of  these  two  eminent  histo- 
lians  carries  with  it  a  strong  degree  of  conviction  ia  favor  of  the  agree- 
ment which  must  have  subsisted,  in  then*  time,  between  the  original 
Hebrew  Scriptm'es,  and  the  authorized  version,  in  reference  at  least  to 

*TlleSeptllag]nt»in£ngli8l^b7SirIf.C.L.B^e■lml,Bifft,cll^       Bsgitar. 
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the  relative  antiqaity  and  snccesaon  of  events.  Nor  b  there  any  ground 
to  Buspecty  that  the  smallest  change  was  mtroduced  into  either  text 
during  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  afterward :  for  the 
only  chronological  statement  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament  corresponds  with  the  numbers  of  the  Septuagint,  while  it  is 
directly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  modem  Hebrew.  We  allude  to 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul,  as  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  holy  man,  when  addressing  the  Jews  at 
Antioch,  reminded  them,  that  God  had  brought  their  fathers  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  high  hand,  '  and  about  the  time  of  forty  years  suffered 
he  their  maimers  in  the  wilderness.  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot 
And  after  that  he  gave  unto  them  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  afterward  they 
desired  a  king :  and  God  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of  Gis,  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin^  by  the  space  of  forty  years.  And  when  he 
had  removed  him,  he  raised  up  David  to  be  their  king.' 

**  The  apostle  here  declares,  that  from  the  division  of  the  land  'until 
Samuel  the  prophet,  was  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years.'  If  to  that  sum  we  add  the  years  that  passed  between  the 
ezode  and  the  partitioi#  of  the  promised  inheritance,  and  also  the  time 
that  the  government  of  the  Hebrews  was  exercised  by  Samuel,  Saul» 
and  David,  with  the  first  three  years  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find  that,  in 
estimating  the  period  from  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  the  historical  outline  given 
by  St.  Paul  accords  precisely  with  the  numbers  of  Josephus,  and  con- 
sequently with  the  numbers  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tares,  as  they  existed  in  his  days. 

**  From  exode  to  the  division  of  lands 40  years. 

-^ division  to  Samuel 460    — 

government  of  Samuel 12    — 

reign  of  Saul ,    .    40    — 

reign  of  David 40    — 

first  three  years  of  Solomon    ....••      3    — 

691* 
"  Now  Josephus  relates,  that  the  temple  was  begun  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Solomon,  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  after  the  people  were 
delivered  from  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark, 
that,  in  regard  to  Ae  dates  of  these  memorable  occurrences,  we  have 
found  the  judgment  of  the  historian  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  an 

*  Yet  Ardibishop  Usher,  fbUowing  Hie  modem  Hebrew,  makes  this  period  bat 
Ibvr  hundred  and  eighty  yean. 
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mipired  apostle.  Such  a  complete  agreement  ia  rcgaixl  to  very  aacieoft 
epochs  is  hardly  to  be  expected ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  several  writers  must  have  followed  an  authority 
essentially  the  same ;  and  that  the  archives  whence  they  derived  their 
materials  had  not  yet  been  tampered  with  by  the  deceitful  genius  of 
hypothesis  and  controversy." — JRuiselVs  0(mn€cti<m,  vol.  i,  p.  67. 

We  might  add  to  this  evidence,  but  we  forbear;  and  with  a  few 
observations  shall  close  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

What  are  the  facts  which  we  have  ehcited?  That  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  they  were  held  by  the  Jewish  church,  were  translated 
into  Greek  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  ChristiaB 
era;  that  this  translat»m  obtained  the  universal  approbation  of  the 
Jewish  authorities;  that  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  no  whisper 
of  complaint  at  un£uthfulness  in  the  transLators,  or  discrepancy  in  the 
chronological  numbers,  was  heard  from  any  quarter;  and  that  the  most 
eminent  historians  living  in  different  parts  of  this  period,  and  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  unite  in  adopting  a  scheme  of 
chronology,  as  then  authorised,  which  is  found  to  differ  entirely  from 
the  present  Hebrew  computation,  and  to  be  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
Septuagint  numbers.  From  such  facts,  what  is  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion ?  Is  it  not  that,  during  the  time  in  question,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
copies  must  have  taught  the  same  chronology,  and  that,  since  then,  the 
Hebrew  has  been  altered  to  its  present  state  ? 

Many  drcumstances  might  be  referred  to,  which  tend  to  strengthen 
these  conclusions :  we  only  advert  to  one  fact.  The  Jews  mere  a  peojde, 
beyond  all  others,  devoted  to  mquiries  of  this  character ;  their  "  endless 
gosealogies  "  naturally  led  them  into  chronological  investigations.  All 
the  information  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  is 
given  in  the  most  incidental  manner ;  and  although  referring  to  l<Hig  and 
difficult  periods,  the  writer  or  speaker  places  before  us  numbers  which 
exactly  agree  with  the  sacred  record,  as  in  the  case  just  quoted  of  Paul 
at  Antioch.  Among  such  a  people,  and  in  such  circumstances,  the 
present  discrepancy  could  not  have  existed,  and  the  result  to  which  we 
have  been  conducted  is  therefore  established. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  commenced,  we  are  now  pre* 
pared  to  state,  that,  from  280  B.  C.  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  numbers  were  identical,  and  that  both  were  then  the 
same  as  we  have  them  now  in  the  Septuagint. 

But  it  nuiy  be  objected,  that  this  conclusion  leads  to  the  inquiiy. 
When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  could  this  alteration  have  been 
made?  Before  we  enter  upon  this  question,  we  may  observe,  that» 
whatever  answer  may  ultimately  be  given  to  these  queries,  it  is  certain 
the  alteration  must  have  been  intentional  and  systematic :  it  is  absdutd j 
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impofiflible  that  the  cbaiige  could  have  been  the  result  of  accident  at 
«rror.  Every  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  subject  must  be  of 
this  opinion.  We  mention  this,  that  the  objection  raised  may  possess  its 
fdU  sta^ngth. 

II.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  our  next  inquiry ;  namely. 
Whether  there  be  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  numbers  of  any  of  the 
versions  have  been  corrupted. 

Our  preceding  investigations  have  already  pointed  out  the  Hebrew  as 
the  text  which  has  in  all  probability  been  altered ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  first,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  century  of  the  Christian  er% 
as  the  time  when  this  was  done. 

We  know  that  this  opinion  involves  a  serious  charge  against  those 
Irho  were  then  intrusted  with  this  copy  of.  the  sacred  oracles.  We  are 
also  aware  that  an  allegation  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  made  hastily* 
or  on  slight  grounds.  And  we  are  sure  that,  except  on  strong  and 
indisputable  evidence,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  proved.  For,  against 
whom  is  it  preferred  ?  Against  a  people  supposed  to  regard  the  Scrip 
turcs  generally,  and  the  writings  of  Moses  in  particular,  with  universal 
and  unbounded  reverence.  It  has  consequently  been  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  motive  for  vitiating  their  sacred  books; 
and  that,  even  if  they  had,  their  high  principles  would  have  kept  them 
above  the  influence  of  the  temptation.  It  is  our  duty  to  cast  light  upon 
this  subject. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  premise,  that  the  time  pointed  out  as  the 
probable  period  of  this  alteration  was  one  of  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment to  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  peril  to  their  cause.  The  descendanta 
of  Israel  had  previously  endured  disasters  and  defeat ;  they  had  seen 
tiieur  glorious  temple  and  monarchy  destroyed,  and  had  languished  in 
eaptivity  and  exile.  Yet,  amid  all  this  desolation  and  distress,  they 
possessed  a  substantial  foundation  for  hope  in  the  promises  of  Jehovah : 
they  fled  to  this  refuge,  and  exercised  a  strong  faith  in  their  holy  reli* 
gion ;  trusting  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  believing  in  the  promise  ni 
redemption  to  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

But  now  the  case  was  altered.  The  promised  Messiah  had  appeared, 
and  had  been  rejected  and  crucified.  During  the  first  century  after  his 
resurrectbn,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  was  most  triumphant ;  many  of 
the  Jews,  and  multitudes  of  the  Qentiles,  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  had  embraced  the  cross,  and  acknowledged  Jesus  as  thek* 
Saviour.  The  unbelieving  Jews  saw,  in  the  progress  and  establishment 
of  Christianity,  the  destruction  of  their  proudest  hopes.  Jerusalem  was 
again  ruined ;  and  no  Jeremiah  appeared,  commissioiied  by  God  to  pre- 
dict the  period  of  their  humiliation :  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  peculiar 
people  oi  the  Lord ;  and  their  cause  was  thrown  into  tJbeir  own  hands. 
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Conseioiis  of  the  impotenois  of  rage»  they  were  compelled  to  meet 
Christian  teachers  in  the  field  of  controversy ;  and  here  they  were  signally 
foiled.  The  common  ground  of  appeal  was  necessarily  the  Old  Testa* 
nent  Scriptures ;  and  these  hore  snch  uneq\iivocal  testimony  to  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that  to  impngn  them  was  only  to  afford 
more  ample  scope  for  demonstrating  that  Christ  was  indeed  he  "of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write.''  What  course 
then  r^nained  to  those  Jews  who  still  persisted  in  their  unbelief? 
One  only  was  open  to  them.  The  Hebrew  at  this  time  was  a  learned 
language,  few  of  the  Jews  being  critically  acquainted  with  it;  the 
Scriptures  in  this  tongue  ''were  almost  entirely  neglected;'*  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christians  having  iheir  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  confined  to  the  Septuagint  version.  From  i\m,  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  unifonnly  quoted;  from  this  source  the  first 
Christian  writers  drew  their  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  indeed  the  new  covenant  which  God  had 
promised  to  make  with  all  people.  In  these  circumstances,  then,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Jewish  elders  had  a  powerful  motive  to  alledge  that 
the  Greek  version  did  not  accurately  set  forth  the  sense  of  the  original 
Scriptures ;  and,  as  the  Hebrew  copies  were  almost  entirely  in  their  own 
hands,  to  mal^  such  alterations  in  them  as  should  sustain  the  alle- 
gation. 

No  one  who  will  review  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  strong  temptation  to  this  line  of  conduct :  let  us  see 
whether  there  be  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  adopted.  The  case  is  one  of 
great  difficulty ;  the  charge  is  so  serious,  that  ample  evidence  is  requured 
to  sustain  it ;  the  crime,  if  perpetrated  at  all,  must  have  been  done  in 
secret ;  and,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  character 
and  position  ci  the  parties  implicated,  it  must  be  no  easy  task  to  supply, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  the  required  proof.  And  yet  we 
think,  even  under  all  these  disadvantages,  that  we  can  adduce  particulars 
which  will  establish  our  positicm. 

first.  We  have  at  least  presumptive  evidence  in  the  »mple  and 
acknowledged  facts  of  the  case.  The  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  must 
originally  have  agreed;  they  now  differ,  and  have  differed  since  the 
second  century.  Whence  could  this  variation  arise?  Certainly  not 
Irom  the  alteration  of  the  Septuagint ;  for  it  was  in  extensive  circulatioQ : 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  held  it  in  then:  hands.  No  conspiracy  of  a 
sect,  therefore,  could,  if  the  attempt  had  been  made,  have  done  more 
than  introduce  a  mass  of  various  readings ;  it  could  not  have  effected  a 
general  alteration  of  particular  passages,  or  vitiation  of  dates.  With 
the  Hebrew  the  case  was  the  reverse.  The  copies  of  this  version  were 
generally  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  elders,  who  were  united  together 
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by  strong  sympathy,  and  vfao,  hating  Ghristianity,  felt  every  dispoaitioB 
to  join  their  efforts  in  order  to  cast  discredit  upon  it.  The  motive  and 
the  power  lay  entirely  in  the  way  of  coirupting  the  Hebrew  text. 

Secondly.  But  it  may  be  said,  "  If  this  had  been  done,  there  were 
some  Christian  teachers  who  possessed  sufficient  learning  and  seal  to 
have  detected  the  imposture.*'  Yes;  and  they  have  done  so.  We 
might  quote  many  eminent  Christian  writers  that  lived  near  the  age  of 
the  apostles  who  clearly  asserted  the  fact,  that  this  alteration  of  the 
Scripture  was  effected  by  the  Jews,  and  for  this  purpose.  We  select  a 
few : — 

Justin  Martyr  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  165.  He  entered  largely  into  the  controversy  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  distinctly  asserts  that  the  former  had 
actually  erased  several  whole  passages  from  the  Scriptures.  Remarking 
on  this,  Mr.  Whitaker  observes :  "  This  charge  of  Justin's  against  the 
Jews  stands  unshaken  in  its  authority.  It  rests  firmly  upon  its  own 
itibstratum  of  evidence.  He  has  asserted  it,  who  from  his  earliness  had 
the  power  of  knowing  it.  He  has  asserted  it  whose  judgment  cannot 
be  deceived  m  such  a  substantial  fact,  and  whose  veracity  is  beyond  all 
exception." — Wkitctker's  Origin  of  Arianism,  p.  311. 

Irenseus  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
venerable  Polycarp,  and  flourished  in  the  second  century.  He  assures 
us  that  the  Jews  were  so  enraged,  that "  if  they  had  known  the  Christians 
would  have  arisen  and  brought  such  testimonies  from  the  Scriptures 
against  them,  they  would  have  made  no  scruple  to  have  burnt  their  own 
Scriptures." — Br,  II,  Oven's  Inquiry,  p.  12. 

Tertidlian  gives  the  same  evidence. 

Origen,  who  flourished  m  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  Christian  fathers,  unites  with 
the  preceding  witnesses,  and  distinctly  alledges  that  the  Jews  had  cor^ 
mpted  their  Hebrew  Scriptures.  (See  Owen's  Inquiry,  pp.  15--d3.) 
What  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  this  testimony,  is  the  fact,  that 
Origen  was  a  most  learned  and  industrious  writer,  and  devoted  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  life  to  the  compilation  of  his  Octapla,  which  contained, 
in  eight  parallel  columns,  as  many  Versions  of  Holy  Scripture ;  a  work 
which  necessarily  gave  him  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  various 
copies  of  the  sacred  writings  than  any  other  Christian  writer  had  before 
attained. 

Eusebius,  also,  who  compiled  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  fourth 
century,  refers  with  approbation  to  the  words  of  Justin  already  quoted; 
saying,  that  he  ''  records  certain  prophetic  declarations,  in  his  discussion 
with  Tryphon,  showing  that  the  Jews  had  expunged  them  from  the 
Scriptures." — EtuMwfs  EccUdaatkdl  JERstory,  b.  iv,  ch.  18. 
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The  chai^  which  we  hare  thus  endeavored  to  substantiate  is  there- 
fore not  new ; — ^it  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  preferred,  eighteen  centuries 
after  the  aDedged  event.  It  was  made  at  the  time,  was  publicly  pressed 
by  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  was  believed  even  by 
Jerome,  who  manifested  great  partiality  for  the  Jewish  people.  We 
only  add,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  rulers  gives  great  countenance 
to  the  fact  of  thebr  guilt ;  for  although  their  predecessors  had  publicly 
appmved  the  Septuagint,  they  not  only  condemned  it,  but  promoted 
three  successive  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  by  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  upon 
the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  and  supplying  a  version  in  accordance  with 
their  own  views. 

But,  thirdly,  a  brief  reference  to  some  few  passages  of  holy  writ» 
and  an  examination  of  the  published  opinions  of  the  Jewish  elders,  will 
foDy  confirm  the  view  which  has  been  taken  on  this  subject.  We  do 
not  propose  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  conflicting  readings 
found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  versions,  any  farther  than  may  be 
necessary  to  our  immediate  object. 

We  first  refer  to  Deut.  xxvii,  4.  It  is  plain  that,  after  the  Israelites 
had  crossed  the  Jordan,  Jehovah  commanded  an  altar  to  be  built  on  one 
of  two  mountains,  Ebal  or  Gerizim^  At  present  Ebal  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gerizim  in  the  Samaritan.  We  need  not  now  explain  the  strong 
national  animosity  involved  in  this  question.  Here  a  word  is  evidently 
changed  for  a  particular  purpose.  On  whichever  of  the  parties  the 
criminality  rests,  it  was  committed  by  those  who  professed  the  utmost 
r^igious  veneration  for  the  Pentateuch.  The  alteration  must  have  been 
intentional.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  evident  instance  of  the  crime  which 
we  are  investigating.  After  the  elaborate  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Ecnnicott,  few 
persons  wOl  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  present  Samaritan  text  in  this 
particular.  On  this,  however,  we  do  not  insist ;  but  maintain  that  here 
IB  an  actual  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  made  by  Jews  for  party 
purposes. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  cite  some  instances  which  bear 
directly  upon  our  argument ;  and  Dr.  Owen  has  collected  some  of  a 
startEng  character.  We  first  refer  to  Isaiah  xlix,  6,  which  is  quoted 
Acts  xiii,  47.  The  learned  writer  observes:  "The  point  was  this: 
When  the  Jews  opposed  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  disdainfully 
rejected  the  oflPer  of  the  gospel,  ho  plainly  told  them  that  he  would 
thenceforth  turn  to  the  Gentiles ;  not  out  of  any  resentment  for  the  ill 
usage  he  had  received  from  them,  but  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  '  I  will  set  thee  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  for  salvation  unto  ihe  ends  of  the 
earth.'    The  Greek  words  in  the  Acts  agree  with  the  Septuagint ;  but 
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the  later  Jews  omitied  the  oaph  at  the  end  of  the  first  word,  and  added 
a  jot  to  the  end  of  the  other,  and  thereby  formed  the  present  readmgr ; 
which,  literally  translated,  means,  '  that  my  salvation  may  be  extended 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;'  that  is,  as  they  interpret  the  words,  that  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  often  called  '  the  salvation  of  God,'  may  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  that  proselytes  miay  be  gathered  to  it  out  of  every  nation 
and  kmgdom  of  the  world ;  an  interpretation  suitable,  indeed,  to  the 
notions  of  the  Jews,  but  quite  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle, 
and  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  quoted  the  teit." — Dr.  OweiCs  Inquiry, 
pp.  70-72.  The  Septuagint  still  retains  the  passage  in  precise  agree- 
ment with  the  apostle's  quotation. 

We  now  direct  attention  to  the  same  author's  remarks  on  Amos  iz, 
11,  12,  quoted  Acts  xv,  16,  1*1:  "'After  this  I  will  return,  and  will 
build  up  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down ;  yea,  I 
will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  1  will  set  it  up :  that  the  residue 
of  men  may  seek  after  the  Lord ;  even  all  the  G^itiles,  upon  whom  my 
name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things.'  The  original 
has  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
reading  at  that  time  agreed  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  it  is  as  evident,  if  this 
reading  had  not  been  the  true  one,  the  Jews  of  that  time,  who  were  so 
violently  prejudiced  against  the  consequence  drawn  from  it,  would  never 
have  been  determined  by  it.  But  determined  by  it  they  were ;  and 
tiierefore  staad,  in  this  dispute,  on  the  side  of  the  apostle  against  their 
descendants.  For  their  descendants,  resolutely  bent  on  maintaining  their 
opinions  at  all  adventures,  have  since  corrupted  the  text ;  and,  by  reducing 
it  to  the  form  it  is  in  at  present,  have  made  it  speak  the. following 
sentiment :  '  That  they,'  namely,  Jews,  '  may  possess,  or  rule  over,  the 
remnant  of  Edom,  and  all  the  heathen,'  <&c.  A  fine  compliment  to 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  apostle's  judgment." — Ibid.,  p.  69. 
(See  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Com.,  Acts  xv,  16,  17.) 

The  same  writer  cites  another  passage  to  the  same  efifect :  "  St  Paul« 
in  Rom.  xv,  10,  quotes  Deut.  xxxii,  43 :  *  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  his 
people  ;'  which  perfectly  i^rees  with  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew  is, 
however,  altered  so  as  to  read,  'Praise,  ye  Gentiles,  his  people.'" — 
Ibid,y  p.  86. 

The  same  text  has  suffered  more  serious  violence  than  even  that  which 
has  been  just  mentioned ;  for,  in  Heb.  i,  6,  we  have  this  very  important 
quotation:  "When  he  bringeth  in  his  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he 
saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  The  margin  very 
properly  refers  us  to  this  passage,  Deut  xxxii,  48,  which,  m  the  Sep- 
tuagint, has  the  exact  words :  they  are  now  completely  expunged  from 
ihe  Hebrew  text.     (See  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Com.,  Heb.  i,  6.) 

Again :  St  Paul,  m  Heb.  x»  5,  says,  "  Wherefore,  when  he  cometh 
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into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a 
body  hast  thon  prepared  me."  The  Septuagint  version  of  Psalm  xl,  6*-8, 
agrees  with  this ;  yet  the  Hebrew,  by  a  yery  slight  alteration  of  letters, 
is  now  made  to  read,  '*  My  ears  hast  thou  opened,"  instead  of,  *'  A  body 
hast  thou  prepared  me."  (See  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Com.,  Heb.  x,  6.) 

Passing  oyer  other  cases  which  deserve  attention,  we  satisfy  ourselves 
with  referring  to  Dr.  Owen's  remarks  on  Jer.  xi,  19  :  "  The  Septuagint 
reading  is,  '  I  was  like  an  innocent  lamb,  led  to  the  slaughter :'  all  the 
other  versions  concur  in  the  same  sense.  The  Hebrew  is,  however,  so 
altered,  that  at  present  it  reads,  '  I  am  like  a  lamb,  an  ox  shall  be  led 
to  the  slaughter.'  This  corruption  we  may  charge  on  the  Jews  with 
more  confidence,  because  the  text,  in  conjunction  with  its  parallel,  Isa, 
liii,  7,  bore  so  hard  upon  them,  that,  having  nothing  to  answer,  they 
betook  themselves  to  blasphemy,  and  from  blasphemy  to  foi^ery  the 
tiansition  is  easy." — Dr.  Otoen^a  Inquiry,  p.  64. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  these  are  not  cases  of  mere  varioua 
readings :  such  are  to  be  foimd  in  l^e  Hebrew,  and  still  more  frequently 
in  the  Septuagint.  And  this,  perhaps,  because  what  produced  entire 
erasure  in  the  former  case,  only  partially  succeeded  in  the  latter,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  general  dissemination  of  copies  of  this  Greek  version ;  but 
the  passages  to  which  we  have  referred,  exhibit,  without  doubt,  an 
intentional  alteration  of  important  texts,  which,  in  their  original  purity, 
gave  the  clearest  testimony  to  the  deity  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour, 
and  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  Christian  cause,  were  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  inspired 
writers.  Hence  the  case  became  desperate ;  and  the  alteration  of  the 
obnoxious  texts  was  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  resisting  the  truth.* 

We  are  aware  that  many  persons  will  receive  the  evidence  we  hay« 
adduced  with  extreme  caution ;  especially  those  who  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  the  Jews  have  uniformly  entertained  unbounded  reverence 
for  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  For  the  information  of  such,  we 
may  strengthen  what  has  been  advanced,  by  briefly  showing  that  this 
veneration  has,  in  a  great  measure,  vanished,  under  the  influence  of  an 
inveterate  opposition  to  Christianity.  As  an  indubitable  proof  on  this 
point,  we  observe,  that  the  Babylonish  Talmud  positively  asserts,  "  thai 
it  is  right  and  law&l  to  take  away  one  letter  from  the  law,  that  the 
name  of  God  may  be  publicly  sanctified,  or  may  not  be  publicly  pro- 
faned!" The  writings  of  the  rabbis  abound  with  proofs  that  this 
pernicious  principle  was  not  allowed  to  renuiin  a  dead  letter ;  numerous 
ere  the  texts  which  theur  pupils  were  taijfght  to  alter  and  to  modify  to 
ttkeir  own  views,  under  the  direction,  "  Read  not  so,  but  so."    Above 

*  See  more  ample  proofii  in  Whitaker's  Aiianiam,  Dr.  Owen*B  Inquiiy,  and  Dt 
Adam  Clarke's  Works,  voL  x,  pp.  136-144. 
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all,  we  have  the  conduct  and  recorded  judgment  of  the  Jewiah  eldera. 
They  virtually  set  aside  the  Scriptures  by  the  formal  introduction  of  the 
written  Cabbala.  This  Cabbala  is  comprised  in  the  Talmud,  and  con- 
flbts  of  two  parts — ^the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara.  These  the  rabbis 
greatly  preferred  before  the  Scriptures ;  and  hence  their  proverbial  esti- 
mate of  written  books:  "The  Mikdash*'  (or  Old  Testament)  "is  like 
water ;  the  Mishna  Uke  wine ;  and  the  Gemara  "  (more  plain  and  perfect) 
**  like  liippocras/'  or  the  richest  wines.  (See  Whitaker's  Ori^  of  Arian- 
ism,  p.  116,  note.) 

Although  we  have  been  compelled  to  be  brief  in  the  selection  of  evi- 
dence, we  incline  to  think  that  enough  has  been  advanced  to  prove,  that» 
in  cases  of  extremity,  and  when  influenced  by  strong  national  or  reli- 
gious prejudice,  the  Jewish  elders  did  not  scruple  to  alter  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  so  as  to  make  them  read  more  favorably  to  their 
own  views.  We  have  now  to  show  that  they  had  this  motive  for  alter- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  early  ages,  in  order  to  present  a  complete 
chain  of  evidence  on  this  important  subject. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  at  the  period  when  our  Saviour  made 
his  appearance  in  the  world,  there  was  a  very  general  expectation  of  his 
coming,  and  that,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  many  of 
the  heathen  nations.  This  expectation  appears  to  have  been  founded, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  a  tradition,  that  the  world  would  con- 
tinue as  it  had  from  the  creation  for  about  six  thousand  years,  and  that 
a  new  and  blessed  dispensation  should  then  be  introduced.  Probably 
this  notion  had  its  origin  in  a  mystic  application  of  the  six  days  of  cre- 
ation, and  the  ensuing  sabbath,  to  the  ages  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
ancient  Cabbalists  indulged.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  opinion, 
its  reality  and  influence  are  undeniable. 

We  have  repeated  allusions  to  this  notion  in  the  apostolical  epistiea. 
The  inspired  writers  frequentiy  allude  to  their  being  in  the  last  days, 
and  as  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  sabbatic  millennium.  St.  Paul,  for 
instance,  in  1  Thessalonians  iv,  15-17,  clearly  speaks  m  this  manner. 
It  was  to  objections  founded  on  this  opinion  that  St.  Peter  replied  in 
his  Second  Epistle,  chap,  iii,  2-13.  Many  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
as  Clement,  Barnabas,  Justin,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  othere,  speak  out 
most  distinctly  as  to  the  existence  of  this  opinion.  "  It  is  also  traced 
in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  in  Hesiod,  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Darius 
Hystaspes,  in  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  Plato  quotes  the  same  tram. 
Orpheus.** — RtMelVs  Conn.,  vol.  i,  p.  77.  In  the  same  spirit,  Th^ 
ophilus  of  Antioch  observes,  that,  upon  the  sixth  day,  God  made  rnan^ 
and  roan  fell  by  sin ;  so  upon  the  sixth  day  <^  the  Hexchiliad,  or  sixth 
millenary  age  of  the  world,  our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ  came  to  save  man  bj 
hia  cross  and  resurrection. 
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There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  was  this  opinion 
general,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  but  that  throughout  the  iipostolio 
age  Jews  and  Christians  united  in  the  belief  that  the  world  was  to  end, 
and  a  new  state  of  things  to  begm,  after  six  thousand  years  were  com- 
pleted :  "  so  they  also  agreed  that  Christ  was  to  come  in  the  sixth 
miUennium,  and  this  latter  period  ihej  identified  with  that  which  in 
Scripture  is  called  '  the  last  days,'  '  the  last  times,'  and  '  the  coming 
ages ' — phrases  which  were  unanimously  interpreted  as  denoting  the  era 
<^  the  Messias,  and  the  great  events  which  were  to  follow  his  appear- 
ance."— BtuseWs  Conn.,  voL  i,  p.  78. 

The  Jewish  elders,  therefore,  supported  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion,  saw,  that  if  the.  world  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  but 
four  thousand  years,  it  would  at  once  appear  that  Jesus  could  not 
be  the  promised  Messiah,  he  having  come  long  before  the  appointed 
time. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  tlie  conclusion  to  which  all  our 
previous  investigations  have  conducted  us  was  explicitly  laid  down  aa 
an  historical  fact,  more  than  ^ve  hundred  years  ago,  by  an  emment  hia- 
torian.  Abulfaragius,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  asserts,  *'  that 
the  Jews  beUeving  it  to  have  been  foretold  in  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
that  Christ  was  to  be  sent  in  the  last  time ;  in  order  for  a  pretence  to 
reject  him,  they  altered  the  epoch  of  the  world,  which  in  Scripture  m 
computed  by  the  ages  of  men,  and  subtracted  from  Adam's  age  when 
he  begat  Seth  a  himdred  years,  and  added  them  to  the  remainder  of  his 
Bfe.  And  they  did  the  same  in  the  lives  of  most  of  his  posterity  to 
Abraham.  And  thus  it  appeared,  by  their  computation,  that  Christ  was 
mamfested  in  the  fifth  millenary,  (just  begun,)  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
sges  of  the  world,  which  were  to  be  seven  thousand,  according  to  their 
tradition  and  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and,  therefore,  said  they,  '  We 
are  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  time  of  the  world,  and  the  appointed  time 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  is  not  yet  come.'  But  the  computation 
of  the  Septuagint  showed  that  Christ  came  in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the 
world,  at  which  time  he  was  to  come." — Jack^on^i  Chronologicai  An^ 
Uquities,  vol.  i,  p.  99. 

Thus  we  see  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  has 
been  altered,  with  the  design  of  sustaining,  thereby,  the  cause  of 
Judaism  against  Christianity. 

We  have  now,  lastly,  to  inquire, 

III.  Whether  an  examination  of  these  systems,  as  to  their  agreement 

with  the  general  order  of  nature,  then*  internal  evidence  of  truth  or 

falsehood,  and  their  accordance  with  the  general  evidence  of  tradition 

and  history,  will  warrant  strong  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  any 

of  these  aystcms  of  numb^. 

3    - 
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Many  learned  men  have  contended,  that,  in  the  general  course  of  nature, 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  time  of  procreation  and  the  duration  of  life. 
And  appljring  this  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of 
the  period  now  under  consideration,  it  has  been  contended  that,  as  we 
now  see  persons  become  parents  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  which  is  about  the  thir4  part  of  the  term  of  life ;  so,  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  we  might  expect  that  persons  living  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
hundred  years,  would  be  parents  at  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  two 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  while,  on  the  same  principle, 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  suppose,  with  the  Hebrew,  that  a 
person  hving  nine  hundred  years  should  be  a  father  at  the  age  of  ninety^ 
another,  living  nine  hundred  and  ten  years,  should  be  a  father  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  so  on.  Now,  without  insisting  on  this  argument, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  it;  and  that  the  Hebrew 
itself  does  not  bring  down  the  period  at  which  persons  became  parents 
in  the  antediluvian  age,  to  that  which  was  found  to  be  the  ordinary  time 
in  an  age  when  the  life  of  man  was  very  greatly  abridged.  Many 
ancient  authors,  referring  to  the  earliest  aged,  have  distinctly  alluded  to 
the  extended  period  of  juvenile  life,  when  the  existence  of  mankind  was 
so  protracted.    Witness  Hesiod : — 

'*  Yet  still  a  hiiDdred  yean  beheld  the  boy 
Beneath  his  mother's  roof,  her  infant  joj." 

Works  and  Days.    Elton's  Thms.,  line  176. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the  irregularity  exhibited  in  the  Hebrew 
tables;  for,  passing  over  the  objection  urged  above,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted,  that  in  the  general  course  of  nature  it  is  not  usual  for  a  person 
to  become  a  parent  at  a  third  of  the  age  at  which  his  father  did ;  and, 
therefore,  when  we  see  sixty-five  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  sixty- 
five  and  one  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  and  twenty-nine  and  seventy, 
as  the  ages  at  which  persons  immediately  succeeding  each  other  had 
.their  first  sons,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  appearance  is 
suspicious.  s 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  presented 
to  us,  in  connection  with  the  general  succession  of  father  and  son. 
With  respect  to  this,  the  shortened  scheme  exhibits  a  startling  appear- 
ance. We  see,  in  the  age  immediately  following  the  flood,  all  the 
patriarchs,  in  a  direct  line,  for  eleven  generations,  livmg  cotemporane- 
ously  ;*  and  in  the  antediluvian  period,  we  have  nine  generations  living 
together.  These  are  exhibitions  we  never  meet  with  in  undoubted 
history ;  and  they  are  completely  obviated  by  the  Septuagint.  Accord- 
ing to  this  version,  the  generations  die  away  just  in  the  order  of  their 

*  Sm  TaUe  at  the  end  of  the  Preliminary  Biseertation,  pp.  86,  87. 
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biiih.  This  presents  no  greater  difficulty  or  irregularity  than  we  might 
expect  in  the  history  of  this  remote  period,  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
does  not,  by  any  intimation  or  allusion  whaterer,  countenance  these 
remarkable  features;  a  silenoe  which  is  decidedly  favopible  to  the 
Greek  numbers. 

We  shall  now  c(»isider  both  systems  with  respect  to  their  internal 
evidences  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  the  Septuagint  presents  to  us  no  remarkable 
discrepancy ;  everything  appears  to  be  genuine  and  natural.  Nor  can 
we,  on  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  vitiated  copy,  account  for  the  few 
pomts  of  agreement  which  still  remain  between  it  and  the  Hebrew. 
Why,  for  instance,  was  not  the  corruption  extended  to  Jared,  Methu- 
selah, and  Lamech  ?  To  this  question,  on  the  supposition  here  men- 
tioned, no  answer  has  been  or  can  be  given.  But  if  we  urge  the  same 
inquiry  against  the  Hebrew,  the  results  are  important  These  cases 
stand  out  in  the  Hebrew  table  as  in  bold  relief.  And  if,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  this  is  the  corrupted  copy,  we  ask.  Why  were  they  allowed 
to  remain?  the  answer  is  obvious, — Methuselah  and  Lamech  could  not 
be  reduced  by  the  subtraction  of  a  hundred  years  helore  the  birth  of 
their  respective  children,  and  by  adding  it  to  the  after  period  of  their 
fives,  without  inevitably  protracting  their  existence  beyond  the  deluge, 
which  would  have  detected  the  imposture. 

The  case  of  Jared  is  another  exception;  and  Jackson  has  in  this 
instance  proved,  that  while  the  school  of  Tiberias  allowed  the  correct 
number  to  remain,  and,  consequently,  the  Hebrew  to  agree  with  the 
Qreek,  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  determined  to  carry  their  excision  to  its 
utmost  possible  limit,  did  here  also  take  away  the  hundred  years, 
making  him  to  be  sixty-two  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  Enoch,  and, 
consequently,  the  flood  to  take  place  A.  M.  1565. 

Before  we  dose  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  are  compelled  to  z^tice 
what  appears  to  be  a  striking  inconsistency  in  the  Hebrew  numbers, 
when  applied  to  the  period  from  the  deluge  to  Abraham. 

Can  we  believe,  that  in  about  three  hundred  years  a  single  family 
of  eight  persons  could  have  covered  those  immense  tracts  of  country 
with  a  population  extending  from  India  and  Assyria  to  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  and  Greece?  that  nations  should  be  formed,  kings  be  sur- 
rounded with  regular  courts,  money  coined,  wars  levied,  and  the  various 
classes  of  society  so  defined,  as  the  Bible  history  compels  us  to  believe 
was  the  case,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,' — alAhis  in  the  brief  period  of 
three  centuries  ?  Again :  Is  it  likely  that  Kimrod  should  have  formed 
a  kingdom,  and  assumed  the  state  of  a  king,  in  the  presence  of  Hb 
father,  grandfather,  and  Noah  himsdif  ? 

Thus  we  see  that,  with  respect  to  all  these  partietdars,  -whSk  the 
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Hebrew  account  involves  us  in  perplexity  and  confusion,  the  Greek 
appears  to  satisfy  every  demand,  and  to  be  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

We  now  refer  to  several  early  traditions  which  relate  to  this  subject. 

There  was  a  very  ancient  book  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Enoch.  It 
^iras  quoted  by  Eupolemus,  B.  C.  200,  by  the  apostles  Peter  and  Jude, 
and  by  many  other  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers.  In  an  abstract  of 
ihis  book,  preserved  by  Syncellus,  we  are  told,  that  the  circumstance 
mentioned  Gen.  vi,  2,  took  place  in  the  days  of  Jared,  and  in  A.  M. 
1170.  Now  this  contradicts  the  Hebrew,  according  to  which  Noah 
was  bom  before  this  year;  but  it  confirms  the  Septuagint,  which  places 
^e  birth  of  Enoch  about  this  time.  (See  Jackson's  Chron.  Ant.,  p.  61.) 

Another  passage  records,  that  m  the  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year  of 
&och,  which  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  1286,  the  archangel  Uriel, 
who  presided  over  the  stars,  discovered  to  Enoch  what  the  month  was, 
t^d  the  tropical  year.  (Ibid.,  p.  63;)  This  exactly  agrees  with  the 
Oreek  chronology. 

The  "  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  "  is  another  ancient  woA 
']>reservcd  by  the  Jews;  and  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  it  is  said, 
that  Cain  was  two  hundred  years  old  when  his  troubles,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Abel,  began.  Now,  as  this  was  before  the  birth  of  Seth, 
it  strikingly  confirms  the -Septuagint.  (Ibid.,  p.  63.) 

Jackson  quotes  a  tradition  from  Selden,  that  prevailed  among  the 
eastern  nations,  to  the  effect,  that  Seth  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Enoch,  and  Enos  in  the  fifty-third  of  Methuselah ;  both  of  which  widely 
differ  from  the  Hebrew,  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  Greek. 

We  might  multiply  the  number  of  these  quotations ;  but  these  are 
amply  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  current  of  Jewish  tradition  bef<»e 
the  birth  of  Christ  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  present  Hebrew 
-numbers,  and  confirmatory  of  the  Greek.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  we  say  nothing  respecting  the  authenticity  of  these  accounts.  It 
is  enough  that  they  obtained  currency  and  credit  among  the  Jews  of 
that  day ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  differed  from 
the  then  Scripture  text,  as  they  do  now  from  the  Hebrew.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  they  are  of  such  particular  and  incidental  character  as  could 
not  be  forged  to  support  a  favorite  system. 

We  pass  from  tradition  to  history ;  and  first  direct  attention  to  the 
annals  of  China.  According  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  nation, 
Fohi,  their  first  sovereign,  began  his  reign  B.  C.  2963.  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  say,  that  there  is  so  much  of  fable  mixed  up  with  the  accoimt 
of  this  and  the  six  following  reigns,  that  they  have  been  generally  con- 
'  flidered  doubtful :  we  therefore  put  them  quite  out  of  our  calculation. 
We  then  come  to  Tao,  who  is  the  first  sovereign  mentioned  in  the 
*'8hoo-king,"  the  celebrated  historical  woik  of  the  great  Confucina* 
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which  was  compiled  6.  G.  500.  But  this  reigii  began  B.  0.  2357,  or 
just  nine  years  before  the  Hebrew  account  of  the  deluge.* 

In  reference  to  thiir reign,  Jackson  does  not  eoii^e  to  say,  that  "the 
reign  of  this  emperor  is  fixed  with  great  and  undeniable  certainty,  both 
by  the  before-mentioned  eclipsef  and  the  annals  of  the  'Sboo«king;' 
and  by  a  period  or  cycle  of  sixty  yean,  continued  from  his  reign,  with- 
out interruption,  to  this  day.  This  computation  can  no  more  be  doubted 
than  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks  by  their  Olympiads.  The  Chinese 
history,  therefore,  is  a  great  confirmation  of  the  Septuagint  chronology ; 
and  is  the  greater  confirmation  of  it,  because  there  is  no  room  to  sus- 
pect or  imagine  that  it  could  have  been  accommodated  to  it.";( 

If  we  turn  to  Egypt,  we  discern,  amid  all  the  darkness  which  at  first 
seems  to  cover  its  ancient  history,  8\i£Qicient  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  Hebrew  computation.  Difficulties,  it  must  be  coft- 
fessed,  yet  remain  connected  with  the  date  of  the  origin  of  this  empire, 
which  alike  bid  defiance  to  labor  and  to  learning ;  but  still  the  variation 
foimd  in  the  best  accoimts  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  our  argument.  To 
show  this,  we  give  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Menes,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  authorities.  Menes  began  his  reign,  according  to  Hales,  B.  C. 
2412 ;  according  to  Old  Chronicle,  2281 ;  according  to  Eratosthenes, 
2220;  according  to  Eusebius,  2258;  acc<»rding  to  JuHus  Africanus, 
2218 ;  according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  2414.  (See  Dr.  RusseU's  Egypt,  p. 
64.)  These  accounts  exhibit  a  difference  of  about  two  hundred  years ; 
yet,  if  we  take  the  least  as  the  true  number,  we  are  taught  that  Menes 
was  king  in  Egypt  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  the  flood. 
When  we  consider  that  the  dispersion  took  place  in  the  days  of  Felcg» 
who,  according  to  the  Hebrew  account,  was  bom  in  the  year  after 
the  flood  101,  can  we  believe  that,  thirty-three  years  after  his  birth, 
Egypt  was  inhabited,  and  governed  by  a  king?  Is  this  at  all  pro- 
bable? 

In  allowing  this,  however,  we  concede  u)o  much.  Josej^us  must 
unquestionably  have  had  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  Manetho  than  were  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  authors  we  have 
quoted ;  and  he  assures  us  that  Menes  reigned  more  than  one  thousand 
three  hundred  years  before  Solomon.  (See  Josephus,  Antiq.,  ^jib.  via.) 
Now  we  know  that  the  son  of  David  began  his  reign  B.  C.  1030 ;  the 

*  Ediebur^  Eneydopedia,  art  Ckima.  History  of  Chiiia,  Edmhugh  Cabinet 
libniy,  voLi.p.  41. 

t  JuikBoa  had  verified  the  calcnlations  respecting  this  eclipse 
Jackson's  Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  ii,  p.  428.    "  We  are  told  by  Pezron, 
'Jnttfae  Jesuit  missionaries  to  China  were  actually  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  to  ask 
leave  to  use  the  Septuagint  calculation,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  bellv 
isfoimed  in  that  country.''~/iusssB's  CbrniesCMW,  voL  i,  p.  22. 
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accession  of  Menes  was  therefore  B.  C.  2330,  which  brings  us  within  a 
few  years  of  the  flood.  (See  Russell's  Egypt,  pp.  64,  65.) 

The  records  of  Assyria  exhibit  equally  strildng  evidence.  The  frag- 
ments of  BeroBus,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Kings,  preserved  by  Ctesias, 
place  the  reigni  of  Nimrod  B.  C.  2664,  or  about  two  hundred  yean 
before  the  Hebrew  era  of  the  flood.  Yet  this  date  is  confirmed  by 
Abulfaragius,  as  well  as  by  the  general  tenor  of  ancient  eastern  history. 
(See  Hales'  Analysis,  vol.  iii,  p.  19.) 

We  now  direct  attention  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  respecting  the  era  of  our  Lord's  incarnation. 

Origen — and  we  have  in  the  preceding  pages  shown  the  importance 
of  his  testimony — states,  that  our  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  for  the 
salvation  of  man,  six  thousand  years  after  the  Almighty  had  formed  the 
first  of  the  human  race.  (See  Russell's  Connection,  vol.  i,  p.  114.) 

Hippolytus,  also,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy, 
warns  his  flock  that  the  time  of  antichrist  could  not  be  far  distant,  as 
six  thousand  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world  had  passed  away. 
And  Ambrose,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  has  left  on 
record  a  similar  statement.  (Ibid.) 

Hesychius  assures  us  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Antioch,  the  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer  took  place  nearly  six 
thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  (Ibid.,  p.  113.) 

Julius  Africanus,  who  appears  to  have  studied  Scripture  chronology 
rery  carefully,  places  the  birth  of  Christ  five  thousand  five  hundred 
years  from  the  creation ;  a  conclusion  generally  received  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  day,  and  adhered  to  by  the  eastern  Christians  at  least,  till 
the  elo0e  of  the  seventh  century.  (See  Russell's  Conn.,  pp.  116, 116.) 

The  chron<^ogy  of  Nicephorus,  who  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  806,  makes  the  time  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ  precisely 
the  same  as  Julius ;  namely,  6600.  (See  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Works,  vol.  x, 
p.  184.) 

And,  lastly,  Nennius,  the  ancient  British  historian,  who  wrote  m  the 
jmib.  century,  states,  that  from  Adam  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  was 
5228  years.  (See  Nennius's  History,  p.  6.) 

Yet  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  strildng  ^rooi  of  which  such  a  subject 
as  the  present  is  capable,  is  that  afibrded  by  incidental  expressions, 
which  at  first  sight  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  connected  with  it.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  by  referring  to  one  of  these:  "And  these  are 
the  days  that  Abraham  lived,  a  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen 
years.  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
an  old  man  and  full  of  years."  Gen.  xxv,  6,  7.  Who,  after  reading 
this,  can  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  Shem,  bom  four  hundred  years 
before  Abraham^  was  then  alive?  that  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
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great  grandfather  of  Abraham'a  great  grandfather  still  snmyed  him  ? 
Who  can  believe  that  Abraham  was,  by  many  years,  the  youngest  of 
his  race,  and  had  lived  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  cotemporary  with 
ten  of  his  ancestors  in  a  direct  line?  We  are  persuaded,  that  with 
such  a  text  before  us,  these  circumstances  must  appear  utterly  inad- 
missible. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  abbreviated  Masorite  chrono- 
logy  is  opposed  to  the  records  of  the  principal  nation^  of  antiquity. 
We  mighty  consequently,  suppose  that  those  writers  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  it,  must  thereby  be  led  into  difficulty.  That 
such  is  the  case,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  work  of  the  learned  Rollin. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  fragments  preserved  by  Berosus  and  Ctesias, 
who  have  given  us  a  list  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  from  Nimrod  to  Thonos 
Coneolerus,  extending  over  a  period  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  years ;  so  fettered  was  this  great  man  by  the  chronolo- 
gical system  which  he  had  embraced,  that  he  is  obliged,  in  his  Assyrian 
history,  to  say,  "The  history  of  the  successors  of  Ninyas  for  thirty 
generations,  except  Phul  and  Sardanapalus,  is  unknown."  Now,  barren 
as  this  period  is  of  historical  records,  enough  remain  to  mark  out,  at 
least  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  principal 
nations ;  and  no  writer  of  ordmary  diligence  need  be  compelled  to 
exhibit  a  chasm  of  "thirty  generations,"  \mless  his  scheme  be  based 
<m  a  corrupted  chronology.  This  is  the  case  with  Rollin;  and  the 
consequence  is  fatal  to  his  arrangement  prior  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

Every  historian,  who  has  fairly  set  himself  to  the  important  task  of 
reconciling  ancient  history  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  has 
felt  this  difficulty :  and  hence  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  quaintly  observes, 
**  that  if  we  look  over  all,  and  do  not  hastily  satisfy  our  understanding 
with  the  first  things  offered,  and  thereby  being  satiated,  do  slothfully 
and  drowsily  sit  down,  we  shall  find  it  more  agreeable  to  follow  the 

reckoning  of  the  LXX. ; for  in  Abraham's  time  all  the  then 

known  parts  of  the  world  were  peopled ;  all  regions  and  countries  had 
their  kings.  Egypt  had  many  magnificent  cities,  and  so  had  Palestine 
and  all  bordering  countries ;  yea,  all  that  part  of  the  world  besides,  as 
£ur  as  India ;  and  those  not  built  with  sticks,  but  of  hewn  stones,  and 
defended  with  walls  and  rampia^ ;  which  magnificence  needed  a  parent 
of  more  antiquity  than  those  other  men  have  supposed.  And,  therefore, 
where  the  Scriptures  are  plainest,  and  best  agreeing  with  reason  and 
nature,  to  what  end  should  we  labor  to  beget  doubts  and  scruples,  to 
draw  all  things  into  wonders  and  marvels  ?  giving  also  strength  thereby 
to  common  cavilers,  and  to  those  men's  apish  brains,  who  only  bend 
thdr  wits  to  find  impossibilities  and  monsters  in  the  story  of  the  world 
and  mankind/' 
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It  may,  indeed,  appear  strange,  that  any  system  of  chronology  should 
obtain  credit,  when  opposed  to  such  evidence  as  is  arrayed  against  the 
Hebrew  enumeration.  In  explanation^  we  can  only  just  refer  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  scheme  to  which  we  are  favorable  was  in 
use  before  Christ,  was  followed  by  the  Christian  fathers,  and  appears 
not  to  have  been  called  in  question  by  the  Western  church  till  the  eighth 
century.  The  venerable  Bede  then  evinced  a  partiahty  for  the  Hebrew 
computation.  This  opinion,  however,  made  very  little  progress  till  the 
Reformation.  Up  to  that  period,  the  authority  of  the  Greek  version, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Christian  fathers,  were  still  found  to 
regulate  public  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  age  of  the  world. 

But  the  reformers  were  easily  induced  to  consider  the  extended 
chronology  as  one  of  the  errors  handed  down  by  Rome ;  and,  therefore, 
when  Archbishop  Usher,  m  his  great  partiality  for  rabbinical  literature, 
adopted  the  Masorite  numbers,  the  Reformed  Church  eagerly  caught 
at  the  change,  and  from  that  time  until  recently  the  "  Hebrew  verity,'* 
so  called,  was  defended  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  the  entire  truth  of  reve- 
lation had  depended  on  that  system  of  numbers. 

For  this  purpose,  authentic  history  has  been  assailed,  ancient  records 
have  been  mutilated,  oriental  annals  have  been  subjected  to  torture,  and 
every  eflfort  of  critical  ingenuity  has  been  resorted  to. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  last  century  we  have  seen  some  of  our  first 
Biblical  scholars  united  with  our  best  writers  on  ancient  history,  in  re- 
cognizing and  defending  the  claims  of  the  Greek  numbers. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet,  with  his  usual  learning  and  judgment,  states: 
"  The  whole  controversy  concerning  this  part  of  the  chronology  of  the 
world  comes  to  this :  Whether  it  be  more  probable  that  the  Jews,  who 
lived  under  the  second  temple,  (who  then  were  the  trustees  to  whom 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,)  whom  the  LXX.  followed  in  their 
version,  had  the  true  readmg ;  or  the  Talmudic  Jews,  after  their  dis- 
persion and  banishment  from  their  coxmtty,  when  they  were  discarded 
by  God  himself  from  bemg  his  people." — Origines  Sacrce,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

Jackson,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  Chronolo^cal  Antiquities,"  de- 
voted great  learning  and  immense  labor  to  the  mvestigation  of  the 
subject.  He  has  given  us,  as  the  result,  a  powerful  defense  of  the 
Septuagint  chronology. 

Dr.  Hales,  in  "  The  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,"  has  followed  in 
the  same  course;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  Cainan,  has' 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Faber,  in  his  mvaluable  *'  Pagan  Idolatry,"  has  also  gone  into  the 
subject ;  and  has  adopted  the  Samaritan,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  very' 
nearly  approximates  to  the  Septuagint,  in  the  postdiluvian  period. 

Sir  William  Dnunmond,  also,  in  his  Origines,  asserts  his  belief  in  the 
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extended  scheme ;  and  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  abbreviation  of  the 
Hebrew. 

And,  lastly.  Dr.  Russell,  who,  in  his  recent  work,  "A  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,"  has  richly  contributed  to  oui  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  world,  has  also  given  us  a  masterly  defense  of  the  Greek 
chronoloj,/. 

In  company  with  such  writers,  we  shaU  not  be  accused  of  temerity, 
if  we  avow  our  full  conviction,  that  the  chronology  of  the  present  Hebrew 
Bible,  and,  consequently,  the  numbers  found  in  the  text,  and  printed  in 
the  margin  of  those  editions  of  the  English  version  which  are  enriched 
with  references,  are  manifestly  incorrect;  and  that  the  Septuagint 
chronology  is  supported  by  evidence  which  commend  it  to  our  appro- 
bation. 

Having  thus  brought  our  inquiry  to  a  close,  we  add  a  few  remarks 
arising  out  of  the  subject. 

1.  It  may  be  objected,  that  we  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
the  claims  of  the  Samaritan  scheme.  We  reply,  that  the  brevity  we 
imposed  cm  ourselves  at  the  commencement  has  prevented  our  doilig 
this  so  fully  as  we  desired.  It  must,  however,  have  occurred  to  those 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject,  that,  according  to  this,  the  postdilu- 
vian patriarchs,  though  dying  at  half  the  age  of  the  antediluvians,  lived 
to  twice  the  age  of  the  latter  before  they  were  parents :  further,  in  the 
antediluvian  period  we  are  without  any  historical  evidence  to  guide  us, 
and  in  the  postdiluvian  period  the  arguments  we  have  adduced  ia  f%vor 
of  the  Septuagint  are  equally  in  favor  of  the  Samaritan.  In  fact,  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  Greek  is  worthy  of  our  confidence, 
we  hare,  by  doing  so,  proved  that  the  Samaritan  is  in  its  antediluvian 
part  incorrect,  and  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  flood  nearly  tnie. 

2.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that,  because  we  have  come  to  this  con- 
elusion,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  Septuagint  numbers  are 
perfectly  free  from  error :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible,  that,  upon  a 
minute  examination  of  every  part,  some  small  correction  might  be  found, 
necessary.  Hales  and  Russell  have  both  thought  so;  and  when  we 
enter  particularly  upon  the  history  of  this  period,  we  may  feel  ourselves 
similarly  cuxsiunstanced.  Our  conclusion  is  this :  that  the  Hebrew,  as 
a  whole,  appears  to  be  utterly  inadmissible,  and  the  Septuagint  system 
>  be  founded  in  truth. 

3.  Lastly :  still  less  must  it  be  supposed,  that  the  inquiries  we  have 
made,  and  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered,  have,  in  any  measure, 
lessened  our  religious  respect  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  sacred  volume,  in  our  estimation,  stands  upon  the  immovable 
foundation  of  eternal  truth ;  and  comes  to  us  supported  by  evidence 
which  no  reasonable  mind  can  either  gainsay  or  resist.    We  are,  never- 
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theless,  of  opinion,  that  the  good  providence  of  God,  in  the  preservation 
of  the  several  versions,  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized.  In  our 
judgment,  it  is  a  blessing  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  that,  just  at  the 
period  when  his  chosen  people  rejected  the  Messiah,  and  set  themselves 
to  oppose  his  gracious  designs,  the  divine  Being  had,  by  three  separate 
and  independent  copies  of  his  truth,  saved  it  from  extensive  injury ' 
and  corruption.  The  Septuagint,  in  particular,  is  calculated  and  de« 
signed  to  impart,  not  only  to  chronology,  but  also  to  other  branches  of 
Biblical  knowledge,  greater  assistance  than  has  yet  been  drawn  from  it. 
These  remarks  are  not  produced  by  any  extravagant  partiality  enter- 
tained for  the  Septuagint.  We  simply  desire,  that  where  it  supplies  a 
manifest  omission  or  correction  of  the  Hebrew,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner,  the  emendation  should  be  received  and  considered  as  a  part  of 
genuine  Holy  Scripture. 

As  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  this,  and  as  supporting  some  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come,  we  append  a  few  observations  from 
the  pen  of  a  late  eminent  commentator. 

'/ 1.  The  Septuagint  translation  was  the  first  instrument  of  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  the  Gentile  world. '  The  Scriptures 
which  were  before  locked  up  from  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
except  the  Jews,  were  introduced  by  this  version  to  the  most  powerful 
and  polished  nations  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  philosophers  had  not  only  seen  these 
sacred  books,  but  availed  themselves  of  their  contents. 

*^,  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  could  not  have  been  proper- 
ly understood  but  through  the  medium  of  this  translation,  as  no  other 
writings  in  the  pure  Hebrew  exist. 

"3.  There  are  many  words  and  forms  of  speech  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  true  import  of  which  cannot  be  known,  but  by  their  use  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

"  4.  This  version  preserves  many  important  words,  some  sentences,  and 
several  whole  verses,  which  originally  made  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  hut 
have  long  since  entirely  disappeared. 

"  5.  This  is  the  version,  and  this  only,  which  is  constantly  used  and 
quoted  in  the  Gospels,  and  by  the  apostles ;  and  which  has  thereby  re- 
ceived the  highest  sanction  which  any  writing  can  possibly  receive." — 
J)r,  A.  Clarice's  Works,  vol.  x,  p.  148. 

We  have  thus,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  allow,  mvestigated  the  chro- 
nology of  this  period.  The  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
evidence.  We  have  freely  given  our  judgment,  in  which  we  think  those 
who  carefully  study  the  subject  will  coincide.  We  pass,  therefore,  from 
this  part  of  our  inquiry,  with  this  single  remark,  that,  as  the  entire  his- 
tory and  tradition  to  which  we  h^ve  referred  bear  a  united  and  uncom- 
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promiBixig  testimony  against  the  Hebrew  numbers,  so  it  is  evident,  that, 
if  but  one  of  these  historical  facts  is  correctly  dated,  then  it  will  be  m- 
possible  that  the  Hebrew  can  be  correct,  and  the  general  truth  of  the 
Septuagint  chronology  will  be  rendered  extremely  probable  even  from 
this  instance  alone. 

PART  n. 

AN  INQUIBT  INTO  THE  INTBLLBOTUAL  0HABAOTBB»  AND  THE  UTBRAKT  AN^ 
SCIENTIFIC  ATTAINMENTS,  OF  MANKIND  IN  THE  EARLY « AGES  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

This  is  a  subject  as  difiScult  as  it  is  interesting;  as  obscure  and 
recondite  in  its  character  as  it  is  important  in  its  results. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  important  bearing  of 
this  inquiry  on  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  age :  we  need  not  repeat 
these  sentiments. 

It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that^  while  introdudng  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind,  we  must  write  as  if  addressing  a  nation  of  infidels,  or 
at  least  a  conmranity  of  persons  witli  whom  the  inspired  truth  of  God  has 
no  authority.  Nay,  we  are  placed  in  worse  circumstances  even  than  this. 
If  men  would  avow  theur  disbelief,  our  task  would  be  an  easy  one ;  little 
labor  or  learning  would  be  necessary  to  cover  such  avowal  with  shame. 
But  itra  not  so.  Men  of  learning  parade  systems  before  the  world  as 
the  results  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  include  dogmas  that  are 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture ;  and,  unless 
ihey  are  followed  through  all  the  tortuous  windings  of  their  crooked 
and  benighted  course,  they  aflfect  an  air  of  triumph,  and  expect  to  be 
regarded  as  the  wise  men  of  the  world. 

These  observations  apply  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  case  in  hand. 
We  have  to  investigate  the  intellectual  character,  the  learning  and  science, 
of  the  early  races  of  mankind.  Looking  at  the  Bible,  nothing  can  be 
more  explicit  than  the  information  which  it  affords.  We  find  man 
created  in  the  image  of  God ;  and,  although  he  afterward  fell  into  sin, 
his  character,  as  exhibited  in  holy  writ,  is  nevertheless  replete  with 
intelligence,  and  distinguished  by  the  constant  exercise  of  superior  Intel* 
lectual  talent  «nd  energy.  Yet  while,  according  to  the  plain  statements 
of  Scripture,  this  b  incontestably  the  case,  philosophers  officiously  obtrude 
upon  our  attention  statements  which  sink  the  origm  of  mankind  to  the 
lowest  level  of  animal  life.  ''Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  a 
professor  of  high  philological  character  published  a  work  in  two  large 
volumes,  the  scope  and  design  of  which  were  to  prove  that  language  had 
a  very  rude  and  imperfect  origin ;  that  it  commenced  in  the  reduplica- 
tion oi  such  sounds  as,  'agg,  agg,'  'wagg,  wagg;'  and  that  by  degrees, 
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as  mankiDd  emei^ged  out  of  a  state  of  barbazism»  and  their  wants  an<t 
emplojrments  multiplied,  more  eaphonious  and  complicated  sounds  iren* 
added ;  or,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  were  '  agged '  to  the  pnstme 
and  primitive  elements.  The  work  was  loudly  applauded,  and  language 
was  exhausted  in  finding  terms  to  express  the  uniyersal  admiration  which 
the  learned  philologer's  'waggery'  excited.  Seriously,  the  hook  was 
widely  and  extravagantly  applauded. 

"  Now,  it  certainly  can  excite  no  surprise,  that  an  ingenious  and  amus- 
ing theory,  however  absurd,  should  lu^^e  found  a  class  of  followers  and 
admirers ;  but,  in  a  Christian  country,  where  the  Bible  was  in  pvery 
person's  hands,  and  generally  acknowledged  to  be,  at  least,  respectable 
authority,  that  no  one  should  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  point  out 
the  utter  inconsistency  between  such  a  theory  and  the  Deusts  recorded 
there,  proves,  most  undeniably,  how  much  less  importance  is  attached  to 
the  plainest  statements  of  Scripture  than  to  the  wildest  vagaries  of  that 
which  is  called '  genius '  among  mankind.  The  truth  seems  to  be — ^and  \K 
is  a  lamentable  one — ^that  the  sneers  of  those  who  have  gained  a  name  for 
talent,  by  affecting  to  despise  the  words  of  inspiration,  and  the  caution' 
of  those  who  will  not  admit  that  the  Bible  addresses  itself  to  the  under- 
standing, make  men  shrink  from  the  weakness  of  admitting  its  authority, 
or  afraid  to  look  into  it  for  information,  save  through  the  spectacles  ol 
those  who,  in  searching  for  mysteries,  overlook  the  plainest  facts. 

''  Having  based  our  inquiry  on  the  irrefragable  truth  and  certainty  ot 
jvery  statement  in  the  sacred  records,  and  on  their  infinite  superiority,  in 
point  of  authority,  and  in  respect  of  satisfactory  explanation,  over  every 
theory  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  broached,  we  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  at  all  to  the  preceding  theory  concerning 
language,  had  it  not  furnished  an  instance,  which  almost  every  reader  wiU 
at  once  appreciate,  of  the  folly  into  which  wisdom  degenerates,  when  it 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  past  or  the  future  without  the  aid  of  revelation ; 
and  did  it  not  serve  as  a  useful  warning  against  the  fashionable  philoso- 
phy of  the  day,  in  which  man  himself,  with  all  his  faculties,  is  viewed 
as  a  thing  of  spontaneous  growth,  a  walking  vegetable,  an  improved 
xoophyte,  or,  at  best,  a  civiHzed  orang-outang. 

**  Let  us  give  these  theorists  the  benefit  of  their  suppositions  for  a 
moment  Suppose  the  vegetables  or  animals  become  men ;  and  that  all 
the  operations  (^  mother  earth  have  reached  the  point  where  men  re- 
main men,  and  beasts  continue  beasts,  without  any  chance  of  further 
metamorphosis :  the  vegetable  is  checked  in  its  attempts  to  become  a 
zoophyte ;  the  zoophyte  is  ordered  to  remain  on  its  native  spot ;  the  asa 
is  warned  that  it  will  in  vain  strive  to  become  a  lion ;  and  the  ape, 
ihough  within  a  step  of  humanity,  is  denied  the  faculty  of  speech. 
lien  begin  to  walk  abroad,  pioud  of  th^  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
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lesB  fortunate  natural  productions.  They  discover  that  thej  can  make 
a  noise  as  well  as  the  other  animals ;  and  of  course  the  noises  the  brutes 
make,  being  the  first  sounds  the  men  hear,  they  naturally  begin  to  imitate 
ihem.  Having  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  various  places,  they  meet  each 
other  accidentally.  The  one  wishes  to  tell  the  other  that  he  saw  a  lion 
— ^he  roars  Kke  one :  there  is  no  other  way  so  easy,  or  so  intelligible,  of 
describing  the  creature  which  frightened  him.  Another  has  seen  an 
ass,  and  accordingly  brays ;  or  a  hog,  and  grunts.  A  third  whistles  like 
a  bird,  or  chirps  like  a  cricket ;  chatters  Uke  a  monkey,  or  screams  like 
a  cockatoo.  Thus  language  would  become  a  compound  of  screaming, 
whistling,  roaring,  and  grunting.  The  learned  may  write  as  long  uid 
laboriously  as  they  choose  on  the  origin  of  speech ;  this  is  the  natural  origin 
of  language  among  self-taught  savages,  destitute  of  revelation. 

''  How  beautifully  does  the  Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
contrast  with  the  philosophy  which  admits  of  such  objections  as  may 
thus  be  suggested !  How  satisfactorily  does  it  account  for  the  general 
resemblances,  as  well  as  for  the  endless  variety,  in  language !  Proceed- 
ing from  one  family,  the  parents  of  which  were  placed  on  the  earth, 
perfectly  fitted  in  body  and  in  mind  for  the  situation  they  held  in  cre- 
ation, mankind,  wherever  they  emigrated,  or  spread  abroad,  carried 
knowledge  and  language  with  them.  The  changes  on  these  were  pro- 
duced by  time,  by  distance,  and  by  differences  of  habit  and  situation ; 
but  were  never  sufficiently  great  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  common 
ori^n,  and  of  a  primeval  intercommunity  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  speech. 

"  Still  it  may  be  argued,  by  those  who  contend  for  the  savage-like 
simplicity  of  primeval  language,  that  as  speech  was  only  required  for 
expressing  the  vxmU  of  mankind,  when  these  wants,  and  consequently 
the  arts,  were  few,  the  vocabulary  would  be  small,  and  the  verbs  scanty ; 
and  that  this  would  be  the  case,  even  if  the  earth  had  originally  been 
peopled  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the  Bible.  But  what  a  miserable 
and  sterile  philosophy  is  this !  as  if  man  had  been  placed  on  the  earth 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  feed,  at  first,  like  the  beasts  that  perish ! 
Besdes,  if  language  had  only  been  used  to  express  wants,  our  first  pa- 
rents would  have  required  no  language  in  Eden ;  for  there  they  had  no 
wants  1  Such  reasoners  forget,  too,  that  unless  theology,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  be  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  which  has  grown  up 
with  the  other  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  worship  must  have  been  a  matter  of  as  much  importance 
to  the  first  man  as  the  last." — MoriwiCs  Belig.  Hut  of  Man,  pp.  62-66. 

This  case  is  ably  summed  up  by  an  author  who  has  been  before  re- 
ferred to.  He  says :  "  The  statements  of  Scripture  leave  to  infidels, 
who  have  originated  it,  then-  utterly  untenable  theory,  of  Egypt  or 
Ethiopia  covered,  some  myriads  of  years  ago,  with  a  horde  of  speechless 
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savages,  gradually  improving  themselves,  through  the  long  lapse  of 
laey-footed  centuries,  until  they  had  attained  a  pitch  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  which  enabled  them  to  meet  together,  and  agree  upon  the 
sublime  harmony  of  sounds  and  pictures  which  constitutes  the  language 
of  Egypt.  For,  in  spite  of  the  constant  repetition  of  such  absurdities, 
we  know  that  all  analogy,  as  well  as  all  Scripture,  is  against  them.  The 
savage  never  improves  until  he  comes  in  contact  with  civilized  man. 
Left  to  himself,  his  race  is  always  sinking  to  deeper  degradation  and 
final  extinction.  This  is  probably  a  rule  without  exception.  The  tra- 
ditions of  all  savages  are,  on  this  point,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible. 
They  all  tell  of  past  days  of  greatness  and  prosperity,  evidently  meaning 
civilization.  The  savage  state,  then,  is  not  one  of  naturo,  but  of  degra- 
dation ;  and  it  is  in  modem,  rather  than  in  ancient  times,  that  this  deplora- 
ble consequence  of  the  sin  that  is  m  man  is  to  be  looked  for.  The 
whole  history  of  man  since  the  creation  has  likewise  taught  us,  that, 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  he  would  soon  become  a  savage ;  for  we 
are  not  aware  that  a  race  of  human  beings,  entitled  to  be  called  civilized, 
ever  existed  who  wero  without  it:  and  this  consideration  certainly 
renders  it  probable,  that  in  this  art  also,  man,  m  his  primitive  state,  was 
taught  of  God.'I — Antiqtdties  of  Egy^^t,  p.  167. 

Although  we  think  the  few  precedmg  paragraphs,  if  carefully  studied, 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  absurd  notions 
which  have  been  promulgated  respecting  the  low  and  degraded  origin 
of  human  nature,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  measuro  of  discouragement 
from  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  repel  dogmas  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  true  chsracter  of  man,  so  fully  at  variance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  If  the  rationality  of  the  first  human 
beings  be  denied ;  if  they  be  supposed  to  have  waded  through  years 
of  darkness  before  they  attained  the  gift  of  speech ; — ^if  such  doctrines 
have  obtained  in  a  Christian  coimtry,  then  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
letters,  literature,  and  science,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  man's  history,  shed 
their  benign  influence  on  his  career,  would  appear  to  be  a  task  as  daring 
as  it  would  be  hopeless.  Still,  as  the  simple  application  of  Scripture 
truth  has  dispelled  one  delusion,  we  trust  that  a  calm  inquiry  into  the 
subject  on  Bible  principles  will  dissipate  the  other. 

In  our  attempt  to  carry  out  ibis  part  of  our  purpose,  we  shaU  endeavor 
to  show  that  alphabetic  characters  were  known  and  used  by  mankmd  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  their  history. 

We  now  find  the  world  in  possession  of  these  characters ;  and  per- 
ceive, that,  by  their  use,  all  the  requisites  for  intellectual  intercourse 
between  man  and  man  are  amply  furnished.  We  see  that  the  same 
means  would  have  rendered  the  same  advantages  to  mankind  in  every 
past  age  as  they  do  to  us;  and  the  very  natural  inquiry  arises.  Were 
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they  coeval  with  our  race,  or  were  they  subsequently  invented  ?  and, 
if  the  latter,  when  and  by  whom  was  the  discovery  effected  ? 

In  attempting  to  obtam  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions,  the 
first  and  more  obvious  course  will  be,  to  examine  with  care  the  records 
of  history,  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  they  give  us  any  information 
respecting  so  great  a  discovery.  In  pursuing  this  course,  we  refer  to 
the  records  of  Greece,  one  of  the  oldest  nations  with  whose  literature 
'  we  have  any  extensive  and  particular  acquaintance.  We  are  there  in- 
formed that  alphabetical  characters  were  brought  into  that  country  by 
Cadmus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  B.  C.  1493,  and  that  he  came 
either  from  Phenicia  or  Egypt.  Extending  our  researches  to  the  annals 
of  the  latter  nation,  we  have  to  encounter  greater  difficulty,  as  they  pos- 
sessed hieroglyphics,  and  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
an  alphabet:  the  inquiry,  therefore,  becomes  greatly  involved.  Yet 
the  best  authorities  concur  in  ascribing  the  introduction  of  letters  into 
Egypt  to  Thoth  or  Theut,  the  Hermes  of  Greek,  and  the  Mercury  of 
Latin,  mjrthology.  It,  consequently,  becomes  an  important  part  of  the 
inquiry  to  ascertain  at  what  time  this  individual  lived.  As  in  Egyptian 
annals  we  meet  with  several  of  that  name,  this  seems  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  It  appears,  from  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  ttiat,  b  the  earliest 
age  of  Egyptian  history,  or,  rather,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  authen- 
tic history,  a  person  of  this  name  flourished,  who  from  his  great  know- 
ledge was  supposed  to  be  more  than  mortal.  From  this  cii-cumstance, 
when  an  individual,  in  after  ages,  appeared  to  surpass  his  cotemporaries 
in  wisdom,  he  was  said  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Thoth,  or  to  be 
another  incarnation  of  that  deity. 

We  are,  however,  distinctly  informed  by  Diodorus  Siculus.*  that  the 
Thoth,  to  whom  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  invention  of  letters,  was 
sacred  scribe  to  Osiris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Jupiter.  His  words  are :  "  They  say  Osiris  was  much  given  to  husbandry ; 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  He  found  out  the  use  of  the  vine ;  and 
then,  planting  it,  was  the  first  that  drank  wine.  Above  all  others,  he  most 
honored  Hermes ;  one  of  an  admirable  ingenuity  and  quick  invention  in 
finding  out  what  might  be  useful  to  mankind.  This  Hermes  was  the  firaty 
as  they  report,  that  taught  how  to  speak  distinctly  and  articulately,,  and 
gave  names  to  many  things  that  had  none  before.     He  found  out  letters, 

*  Diodonis,  the  Sicilian,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Jnlins  Cnsar  and  Angnstns.  Having 
fai  early  life  traveled  into  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  he,  on  his  return,  established 
himself  at  Bome,  and  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  compilation  of  his  Historical  Li- 
brary, in  fbrty  books,  containing  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  to 
B.  C.  40,  a  small  part  of  which  now  remains.  He  possessed  opportunities  of  collect- 
ing information  as  extensive  as  the  world  then  afforded.  His  judgment  is  praised ; 
and  he  is  esteemed  as  a  man  of  sense  and  probi^. 
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and  instituted  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  was  the  first  that  ohsenred 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  invented  music,  and  taught  the  manner  of 
wrestling,  and  invented  arithmetic,  and  the  art  of  curious  graving  and 
cutting  of  statues.  He  first  found  out  the  harp  with  three  strings.  To 
conclude,  he  was  Osiris's  sacred  scribe." — Book  i,  chap.  L 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  extract  gives  the  opinions  which 
prevailed  m  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Diodorus.  Yet,  instead  of  affbrdmg 
satisfactory  information  respecting  the  invention  of  letters,  it  appears, 
rather  to  exhibit  an  individual  who  had  collected  and  taught  the  various 
sciences  and  useful  arts,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known.  It  is  further 
evident,  from  the  references  to  Jupiter,  husbandry,  and  wine,  that  the 
time  to  which  the  tradition  refers  was  very  soon  after  the  deluge,  the 
language  being  too  analogous  to  the  Scripture  account  to  be  mistaken. 

It  was,  however,  an  opinion  which  prevailed  from  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity, and  is  recorded  by  Cicero,  that  Egypt  had  received  "  both  laws 
and  letters  from  the  Phemcians."  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  ancient  history  of  this  people ;  and  it  is  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance,  that,  although  we  have  only  one  vestige  of  Phenician 
literature  which  has  survived  the  wrfeck  of  ages,  yet  it  contains  import- 
ant information  on  this  subject. 

Sanchoniatho,*  whose  writings  are  the  oldest  of  any  that  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  baa 
given  an  account  of  the  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah.  He  calls 
the  latter  patriarch  "Agrouerus  the  husbandman."  He  then  says,  his 
descemdants,  Amynus  (Ham)  and  Magus,  taught  men  to  construct  vil- 
lages and  tend  fiocks.  By  these  were  begotten  Misor  (Misraim.)  He 
also  adds:  "From  Misor  descended  Taautus,  who  first  invented  the 
writing  of  the  first  letters :  him  the  Egyptians  called  Thoar ;  the  Alex- 
andrians, Thyoth ;  and  the  Greeks,  Hermes." — Cory*s  FragmmtSy  pp.  8, 
9 ;  Astle  on  Writing,  p.  83. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  person  of 
whom  Diodorus  speaks ;  and  the  knowledge  of  letters  is  by  these  means 
traced  up  to  within  two  generations  of  the  deluge. 

We  will  now  advert  to  the  early  annals  of  other  countries,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  support  this  high  antiquity  of  the  use  of  letters. 
Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  Syrians,  Indians,  and  some  other 
ancient  nations,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  earUest  records  of 

*  This  writer  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
The  credit  of  his  history  is  supported  by  Porphyry,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Lucan,  and  other 
ancient  authors.  He  wrote,  in  the  language  of  his  country,  a  history,  in  nine 
books,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Phenida.  This  pro- 
duction is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fiagmenti.  His  works  were  translated 
Into  Greek  hy  Philo-Biblius. 
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Chaldea.  The  Scripture  aeoount  iofonnd  va,  that  from  this  country  the 
Taiious  branches  of  Noah's  fsaxaty  were  scattered  over  the  dififerent 
parts  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  general  disperaioD.  If,  there&«e, 
letters  were  known  soon  after  the  flood,  we  may  fairlj  presume  that  m 
Chaldea  would  be  found  records  of  their  use,  or  traditional  references 
to  an  early  literatiure. 

These  expectations  are  fully  realized,  and  our  jnlbrmation  is.  extended 
even  beyond  the  deluge.  Josephus  inf<Hins  us,  that  Abraham  carried 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy  into  Egypt,  of  which  the 
people  of  that  country  were  before  ignorant.  (See  Ant.,  liK  i,  cap.  d.) 

We  have  also  very  important  information,  bearing  on  this  subject,  in 
the  fragments  which  have  been  preserred  of  the  writings  of  Berosns,* 
the  most  ancient  Chaldean  author  of  whom  we  have  any  remains. 

In  his  account  of  the  period  bef<»re  the  flood,  he  says,  that  then 
"letters,  and  sciences,  and  arts  of  every  kmd,  were  taught" — Cery^i 
^1^'f  p-  23.  PHnyf  coi^rms  this  statement,  by  declaring,  ''As  for 
letters,  I  am  of  opinion  they  were  m  Assyria  from  the  beginning." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Jewidi  tradition.  The  Hebrew 
commentators  on  Genesis  say:  "Our  rabbins  assert,  that  Adam,  our 
fether  of  blessed  memory,  composed  a  book  of  precepts,  which  were 
delivered  to  him  by  God  in  Paradise." — Benudfu  of  Japheth,  p.  85. 
And  Josephus  states,  that  "  the  births  and  deaths  of  illustrious  men'' 
(referring  to  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah)  "were  noted  down  at 
the  time  with  great  accuracy." — Ani.,  lib.  i,  cap.  iii,  sec.  3. 

It  is  hence  apparent  that,  so  far  as  the  inquiry,  has  been  carried, 
ancient  records  afford  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  inventiim  of 
letters;  while  we  haiVe  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  oldest  nations,  and 
sspecially  those  most  celebrated  for  early  civilization  and  learnings — ^the 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Chaldeans,  and  Jews, — wiite  in  ascril»ng 
the  use  of  letters  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  their  respective  historiea. 

These  conclusions  are  further  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  moat 
learned  men  of  di&r^t  couatries  have  ascribed  this  invaluable  mveor 
lion  to  the  gods,  or  to  some  divine  man. 

Plato  makes  the  god  Theuth,  or  Meroury,  the  inventor.    Diodoma 

*  Berosus  was  a  Babylonian  historian,  a  priatt  of  ^elna.  He  had,  therefore^  the 
idvaQtage  of  access  to  the  records  of  the  temple,  and  appears  to  have  composed 
his  work  with  a  strict  regard  to  tmth.  He  lived  daring  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and,  having  learned  Greek  ftom  Ae  Macedonians,  removed  to  Greece,  and 
tngfat  astronomy  and  astrology.    He  was  highly  esteemed  hy  the  Alheaians. 

t  Pliny  the  elder  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Vespeaian  apd  Titos.  He  i^Mnr 
gnished  himself  in  several  public  employments ;  bnt  his  great  object  appears  1p 
have  been  the  study  of  nature  and  of  literature.  His  only  remaining  work  is  a 
Matnral  Histoty,  in  thuty-seven  hooks.  He  lost  his  liib  in  the  eruption  of  Tesuvius, 
vUdi  destroyed  Fom|»ii  and  Hevcokneiaii,  A.  I>.  79,  vhen  In  his  ^-s^lh  year 
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Sioulos  tells  us  that  Mercury  invented  the  first  characters  for  writing. 
Cicero  concurs  in  the  same  opinion.  The  Cretans  assert,  that  letters 
were  given  them  bj  the  Muses ;  while  the  Gentoos  affirm  that  letters 
were  communicated  to  their  ancestors  by  the  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  call  Bramah. 

Nothing  more  clearly  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  alphabetical  cha* 
racters  than  this  circumstance ;  for,  as  Bishop  Warburton,  with  his  usual 
wit  and  learning,  observes,  "  the  ancients  gave  nothing  to  the  gods  of 
whose  original  they  had  any  records ;  but,  when  the  memory  of  the 
invention  was  lost,  (as  of  seed-corn,  wine,  writing,  civil  society,  &c.,) 
the  gods  seized  the  property,  by  that  kind  of  right  which  gives  strays 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor/' — Astle  on  Writing,  p.  16 ;  Jackwn'g  An- 
tiquities, vol.  iii,  p.  134. 

Having  thus  assigned  some  reasons  for  believing  that  letters  were 
known  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
an  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  this  opinion,  before  further 
evidence  is  ofifered  in  its  support. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  hieroglyphics  certainly  preceded  letters,  as 
the  medium  of  communicatmg  ideas ;  and  that  it  was  by  improving  and 
extending  the  use  of  these,  that  an  alphabet  was  ultimately  obtained. 
This  view  has  been  taken  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and  other  learned  men 
who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Yet,  notwithstanding  much  labor 
and  leammg  have  been  employed  in  their  support,  these  concluiuons  do 
not  appear  to  be  established.  It  may,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  seem  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  mankind  should  have  thus  progressively 
obtained  an  alphabet,  than  that,  first  knowing  letters,  the  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient  mode  of  hieroglyphic  writing  should  have  been  re* 
sorted  to.  Yet  it  is  contended,  and  in  fact  proved,  that  almost  all  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  earth,  before  the  introduction  of  letters  among 
them,  made  use  of  hieroglyphics;  for,  "not  only  the  Chinese  of  the 
east,  the  Mexicans  of  the  west,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  south,  but  the 
Scythians  of  ^e  north,  as  well  as  those  intermediate  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  the  Indians,  Phenicians,  Ethiopians^  Etruscans,  &c.,  all  used  the 
same  way  of  writing  by  picture  and  hieroglyphics." — WarburUm^s 
Divine  Legation,  b.  iv,  sec.  v,  p.  33. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  hieroglyphics  were  so  general,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  carried  on  a  gradual  improvement  until  letters  were 
discovered,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  various  alphabets  of  the  world 
can  certainly  be  traced  to  one  or  two  ?  Does  not  such  a  circumstance 
invalidate  the  whole  theory?  If  this  scheme  had  any  foundation  in 
fact,  should  we  not  have  just  as  many  alphabets  as  there  have  been 
separate  and  distinct  nations?  and  would  not  all  doubt  have  beea 
lemoved  from  the  subject  long  ^go^  by  some  people  making  this  pro* 
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gresBive  diBoorery  of  letters,  inithin  the  range  of  existing  history  ?  Yet 
no  people,  of  whom  ire  haye  any  knowledge,  has  effected  this ;  history, 
in  all  her  yoluminous  records  of  the  past,  gives  us  no  information  of 
such  progress ;  and,  surely,  we  are  warranted  in  believing,  that  what 
has  not  been  accomplished  during  so  many  ages,  never  was  accomplished. 

Admitting  that  letters  were  known  to  the  fiist  race  of  mankind,  there 
is  no  real  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  existence  of  hieroglyphics. 
Writing  is  an  art  which  requires  some  attention^  study,  and  practice ; 
and  there  have  always  been,  in  the  most  cultivated  nations,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  ignorant  of  it.  In  early  times,  when  materials  for 
its  use  were  in  all  probability  less  convenient  and  more  difficult  to  obtaisy 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  mankind  would  be  able  to  write.  If,  then, 
in  the  separation  of  families,  a  few  persons  thus  ignorant  were  to  occupy 
a  new  settlement,  they  would  be  driven  to  adopt  some  mode  of  record^ 
ing  and  communicating  numbers,  facts,  and  ideas ;  and  thus  hierogly- 
phics might  be  extensively  introduced,  even  although  writing  was  known 
and  practiced  by  other  more  enlightened  commumticfs,* 

TbJs  is  not  mere  speculation ;  it  is  what  is  actually  taking  place  among 
ounelvefl,  notwithstanding  the  immense  educational  influences  at  pre- 
sent in  operation.  Many  persons,  ignorant  of  writing,  adopt  artificial 
modes  of  recording  facts  or  numbers  very  analogous  m  their  character 
to  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  We  are  told,  that,  some  time  anoe, 
a  bricklayer  presented  a  bill  to  his  employer  in  this  expressive  mode  :-^ 


which  was  explained  to  mean,  "Two  men  and  one  boy,  three  quarten 
of  a  day,  with  two  hods  of  mortar ;  ten  shillings  and  tenpence.  Settled." 
What  is  this  but  hieroglyphic  writing  ?  In  Cornwall,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  not  many  years  ago,  some  of  the  small  dealers,  who  were 
uneducated,  kept  very  considerable  accounts  in  a  sort  of  artificial  character, 
formed  on  a  principle  somewhat  sunflar  to  that  of  the  example  just  giveaf 

*  ThiB  opinion  is  vopported  bj  Dr.  T.  H.  Horns,  BiUio|;raphy,  p.  78. 

t  A  circnmstanoe  of  raiher  a  bmnorons  eharactsr  was  communicated  to  the  writer 
a  few  years  since,  respecting  one  of  thew  hieroglyphical  aooountanta.  A  general 
dealer,  doing  considerable  bonhesa  in  a  coanto7  district,  w»m  called  on  by  a  customer. 
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The  heiroglypbics  of  Egypt  afforded  Warburtoii  and  others  the  prin- 
.  .(ripal  argument  which  they  employed  in  support  of  their  opinion.  Y^ 
there  are  circumstances,  arismg  out  of  the  present  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  respecting  this  difficult  subject,  which  go  far  to  prove  that 
4o  alphabet  must  have  been  known  pnor  to  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
the  family  of  Ham,  and  which  also  explain  some  very  singular  anomalies 
otherwise  inexplicable.  This  will  be  shown  by  the  following  extract^ 
which  is  ti^ken  from  a  recent  work : — 

**  The  descendants  of  Shem  w^e  permitted,  after  the  confusioQ  of 
tongues,  to  retain  not  only  the  principle  upon  which  an  alphabet  was 
eonstructed,  but  its  proper  use  as  an  alphabet.  The  Shemltic  races 
have  always  written  alphabetically.  They  were  also  permitted  to  take 
«ip  their  abode  in  countries  not  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  this 
terrible  visitation.  Gen.  x,  21-24.  Tbe6e  facts  would  seem  to  mark  the 
-commencement  of  the  prophetic  blessing  which  Noah,  the  second  father 
of  the  human  family,  jNronounced  upon  his  son  Shem ;  the  continuance 
of  which  is  also  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  waa 
:tccomplished  when  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  incarnate  in  the  form 
of  a  descendant  of  Shem.  The  Shemitic  alphabets  were  the  root  whence 
i«U  other  alphabets  were  derived. 

"The  unhappy  sons  of  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  appear  to  have 
wftndered  forth  from  thdr  habitations,  disabled  from  any  longer  articu- 
lating the  sounds  of  that  which  from  the  first  had  been  the  language  of 
the  whole  human  race;  and  also  had  erased  from  their  memories  all 
recollections  of  the  meaning  of  that  language. 

"Diodorus  Siculus  (Hist.,  Bb.  i,  cap.  16,  .17)  and  Plutarch  {De  Iside 
et  Osiride)  were  informed,  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  when  the  twice- 
great  Thoth  first  c^tne  among  mankind,  they  were  not  able  to  speak,  but 
only  uttered  cries  like  brute  animals :  and,  however  lightly  we  may  be 
inclined  to  value  such  traditions,  it  is  perhaps  not  assuming  too  much  to 
say,  that  generally  they  are  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  Now, 
let  the  very  peculiar  structure  of  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt  be  taken 
into  consideration.     It  appears  that  the  language  and  the  writing  have 

^i^  wiflhed  to  paj  his  bOL  The  characters  and  symbols  constituting  the  account 
,were  called  oyer;  and  among  them  the  shopkeeper  read,  "A  cheese.  Is.  6d.^  The 
'  customer  declared  that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  had  never  bought  a  cheese  in 
liis  life.    The  dealer  contended  that  his  bill  was  certainly  correct;  for  there  was  the 

Mcoont  of  the  cheese,  marked  ^  7s.  6(2."  After  mnch  talk,  and  some  oneasinets, 
'leaving  thid  in  doubt,  they  passed  through  the  other  items,  when  the  customer,  who 

was  a  carpenter,  said,  ^  Ton  have,  I  think,  made  one  omission ;  for  I  recollect  I  had 

a  grindstone  of  you,  which  yon  have  not.  mcationed."  **  Ay,"  replied  the  seller, 
*-*f*a  grindstone!  so  it  is  a  gxindstona:  look  for  yonraelf :  what  I  took  to  be  a  oheese 
M  really  a  grindstone.    My  tight  not  being  very  good,  I  did  not  perceive  the  litde 

koto  in  the  middle ;  bat  youfiae  it  ie  ^giiiidstone :  it  it  aU  right" 
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found  and  modified  oacli  other;  the  imtsng  as  often  assisting  the  lan-^. 
ginge  as  the  language  the  writing.     It  is  a  writing  of  piotores,  express-? 
ing  the  ideas  of  a  langaage  of  piotures.    The  roots  of  this  language-, 
prove  to  be,  according  to  tradition,  literally  the  cries  of  animals ;  every- 
thing, as  far  as  possible,  being  named  from  the  sound  produced  by  iV 
The  verbs  and  adjectives  were,  many  of  them,  (probably  all,  for  the 
subject  is  still  under  investigation,)  the  names  of  objects,  animate  or: 
inanimate,  suggesting  the  peculiarities  of  their  appearance  and  habits :  - 
as  a  cameleopard,  to  be  long,  to  extend ;  a  wolf,  to  be  cunning ;  a  scar*- : 
let  ibis,  to  be  red.    To  this  extent  all  was  picture,  in  the  language  as. 
well  as  m  the  writmg.     It  ako  consists  of  compfloratively  a  small  number. 
of  sounds,  the  same  sound  expressing  many  different  ideas ;  probably 
because  different  qualities  of  the  same  animal  were  thus  variously  em- 
ployed.    So  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclu-. 
sbn  than  that  the  language  and  writing  arose  together. 

**  But  we  have  observed  the  same  intimate  union  between  the  writing 
and  the  idolatrous  system  of  this  singular  people,  imd  shown  the  proba;-. 
bility — ^we  might  perhaps  say  cerUunty — ^that  it  was  invented  togethetj 
with  the  writing,  and  therefore  with  the  language.  Yet  are  all  the  three,} 
m  we  have  seen,  systems  of  great  mtricaoy  and  refinement.  These  are 
also  facts  resulting  from  the  recent  researches  into  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt.  And  how,  we  ask  again,  are  these  strange  anomalies  to  be 
reconciled  ?  A  generation  of  men  highly  cultivated,  possessed  of  great 
mental  powers,  yet  without  religion,  writing,  or  even  language  I  It  is  con- 
trary to  all  experience,  that  a  civilized  nation  should  exist  -nithout  religion ; 
it  is  equally  opposed  to  all  analogy,  to  assume  that  men  may  be  civilized; 
without  writing ;  but  without  language  civilization  is  plainly  impossible. 
There  are  traces,  nevertheless,  of  much  thought  and  reflection  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  language,  writmg,  and  religion  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  the 
three  appear  to  have  arisen  together.  Its  inventors,  therefore,  must  hav«, 
acquired  the  mental  culture  which  enabled  them  to  construct  these  sys^ 
tems  by  the  help  of  some  other  language,  at  any  rate.  How  came  they,, 
then,  to  lose  this  language?  We  leave  to  those  who  deny  or  Ughtlj, 
esteem  the  revelation  of  God  the  suggestion  of  any  theory  they  can  devise^ 
whereby  to  answer  the  question.  Those  who  reason  rightly  upon  it». 
who  follow  the  process  of  close  induction  by  which  the  mode  of  reading: 
hieroglyphics  was  discovered,  will  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  the  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  nature  of  the  answer  which  is  afforded  by  that  revela- 
tion. Ihe  language  of  the  first  settlers  in  Egypt  had  been  miracubusly 
confounded ;  and  in  that  melancholy  condition  they  had  to  frame  for 
themselves  a  new  language  and  system  of  writmg." — Antiquities  of. 
Bfffpt,  p.  1'74. 

Having  disposed  of  this  objection,  it  may  sow  be  necessary  to  oit# 
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some  of  the  mort  importOQt  traditioiiB  which  have  oome  dowa  to  u 
respecting  this  subject,  aecompanied  by  the  opinions  of  learned  ancient 
and  modern  authors  who  have  investigated  the  origm  of  letters. 

Suidas*  asserts  that  "Adam  was  the  author  of  arts  and  letters." — 
Bemains  ofJapheth, 

The  Hindoos  have  a  tradition,  that  a  knowledge  of  letters  was  com- 
municated at  first  by  divine  revelation.  Sir  William  Jones  observes  ;— 
**  The  characters  in  which  the  languages  of  India  were  originally  written 
are  called  Ndjari,  from  Najara,  a  city  with  the  word  Deva  sometimes 
prefixed ;  because  they  are  believed  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Divinity 
himself,  who  prescribed  the  artificial  order  of  them  in  a  voice  from 
heaven." — AnaHc  Researches,  vol.  i,  p.  423. 

Jackson  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  tradition,  that  their 
antediluvian  god  Anubis  wrote  annals  before  the  flood.  (See  Chrono* 
logical  Antiquities,  vol.  iii,  p.  87.) 

The  Mohammedans  have  a  tradition,  that  Adam  composed  poetry,  some 
specimens  of  which  they  pretend  to  have  preserved ;  and  that  twenty- 
nine  books  of  revelation  were  made  to  Seth,  and  thirty  books  to  Enoch. 
(See  Hist.  EncycL,  pp.  64,  72.) 

The  Chinese  have  traditions,  that  the  earliest  race  of  the  nation,  at  a 
time  beyond  all  authentic  history,  were  acquamted  with  political  insti- 
tutions, taught  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  even  wrote  books.  (See  Hist 
China, — Edin.  Cab.  Lib.,  vol.  i,  p.  41.) 

"  It  is  asserted,  that  the  Goths  always  had  the  use  of  letters ;  and  Le 
Grand  af&rms,  that  before,  or  soon  after,  the  flood,  there  were  found, 
engraved  in  letters  on  large  stones,  the  memorable  acts  of  great  men." 
— Fosbroke*s  Encycl.  of  Antiq,,  vol  i,  p.  855. 

The  opinion  of  Pliny  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  entire  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  on  this  subject  is  as  follows : — "As  for  letters,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  they  were  in  Assyria  from  the  beginning,  time  out  ot 
mind ;  but  some  think,  (and,  namely,  Gellius,)  that  they  were  devised 
by  Mercury,  in  Egypt ;  but  others  say,  they  came  first  from  Syria.  An- 
ticlides  writeth,  that  one  in  Egypt,  named  Mnemon,  wss  the  inventor  of 
letters  fifteen  years  before  the  time  of  Phoroneus,  the  most  ancient  king 
of  Greece ;  and  he  goeth  about  to  prove  the  same  by  ancient  records 
and  monuments  out  of  histories.  On  the  contrary,  Epigenes,  an  authoc 
as  renowned  and  of  as  good  credit  as  any  other,  showeth  that  among  the 
Babylonians  there  were  found  Ephemerides,  contuning  the  observatimi 
of  the  stars  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years,  written  on  bricks  and 

*  Snidas  was  a  Greek  lexicographer.  His  dictionary,  which  appears  to  haye  been 
ibnned  on  no  reg;ular  plan,  contains  information  respecting  persons  and  places,  and 
criticisms  on  particalar  words.  We  hare  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  time  when  hs 
wiote ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  beea  aboat  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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tales:  whereby  it  appeareth  evidently,  that  letten  were  always  m  uae^ 
time  out  of  mind." — Nat.  Bist,,  lib.  vii,  p.  56. 

This  extract  shows  that  Pliny  had  mrestigated  the  subject,  haying, 
perhaps,  access  to  works  long  sinoe  sunk  into  oblivion ;  and,  with  aU 
these  advantages,  he  cornea  to  the  conclusion,  that  "  letters  were  alwayi 
in  use."  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  one  who  entirely  op- 
poses the  view  here  taken  admits  that  "the  Chaldeans  had  written 
records  to  show,  that  letters  had  been  known  and  used  among  them 
at  least  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  before  the 
Christian  era;"  and  adds,  "  they  undoubtedly  had  them  long  before." 
— Jackson^M  Ckron.  Antiq.,  vol.  iii,  p.  90. 

There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  Strabo*  had  the  same  opinion 
on  this  subject  as  Pliny ;  for  he  attributes  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Spain  the  possesaon  of  written  records,  the  date  of  which  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  deluge.  (See  Jackson's  Chron.  Antiq.,  voL  iii,  p.  86.) 

Referring  now  to  authors  of  more  modem  date,  their  sentiments  shall 
be  given  in  their  own  words. 

Dr.  Parsons,  in  his  Remains  of  Japheth,  (p.  357,)  having  discussed 
«t  some  length  the  invention  of  letters,  and  the  origin  of  alphabets, 
observes : — 

"  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  when  Adam  was  created,  he 
was  made  a  perfect  man,  not  only  m  his  form,  but  also  in  the  accom* 
plishments  of  his  mind ;  for,  to  imagine  that  he  should  come  from  the 
divine  hand  in  a  state  of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  would  be  doubting  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  the  truth  of  holy  writ.  He  had  the  do- 
minion over  everything  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  referred  to  himself  to 
give  them  names ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  God  said,  '  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image,'  we  cannot  but  allow  that  he  was  wise,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  knowledge  that  his  finite  state  was  capable  of  n* 
oeiving ;  because  making  him  in  his  own  image  could  not  regard  his 
corporeal,  but  his  mental,  state  alone. 

"  Perhaps  such  rational  reflections  as  these  led  many  learned  authors^ 
ci  different  nations,  to  assert,  that  our  first  parent  was  instructed  in  alt 
arts  and  sciences,  letters  and  prophecies ;  to  which  Latm,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Chaldean,  Aral»c,  Samaritan,  and  Egyptian  authors,  consent 

To  enumerate  every  author  of  this  opinion  would  be  endless,  tending  to 

*  Strabo  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  geography.  He  had  travded 
much,  and  otherwise  qualified  himself;  and  his  work  is  celebrated  for  its  eloganot^ 
pnritj,  and  for  the  nniyersal  knowledge  displayed  by  its  author.  It  contains  aa 
account  of  the  most  ikmous  places  in  the  world ;  the  origin,  manners,  religion,  pre- 
judices, and  goTcniment,  of  natkms;  the  foundation  of  cities ;  and  the  history  of 
each  separate  province.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Chris* 
tianera. 
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prove  that  arts,  letters,  and  sdeooeB,  were  lumded  dcrnn  to  poBteiiiy 
from  Adam  through  his  sods." 

Dr.  WiDiam  Hales,  writiiig  on  ihk  subject^  observes : — ^*  The  original 
structure  of  hierogl  jphioal  symbols  and  of  alphabetical  letters  seems  to 
be  totally  and  radically  different,  and  ind^able  of  transmutation  into 
each  other.  Hieroglyphics  ate  imperfect  outlines  of  the  %ures  or  ob« 
jects  themselves  int^ed  to  be  represented,  which,  in  process  of  time» 
were  transferred  from  sensible  objects  to  intellectual,  by  a  metaphorical 
language ;  whereas  letteire  are  arbitraiy  marios  of  a  few  simple  ele* 
mmtary  sounds,  of  the  easiest  and  readiest  pronunciation,  to  which  the^ 
bear  no  manner  of  resemblance ;  and  the  progress  of  writing,  like  f^ot 
of  oral  language,  is  from  monosyllables  to  dissyllables,  from  thence  to 
trisyllables,  and  so  on  to  polysyllables :  thus  by  their  various  eombfaia- 
tiims  forming  all  that  endless  variety  of  oral  or  of  writt^  words  which 
serve  to  communicate  ideas  or  notions.  If  the  origin  of  Uing^uage,  or 
articulate  speech,  was  divine,  how  much  more  the  invention  of  writing, 
of  alphabetical  letters,  and  written  words  ! — 

*  Those  wondrous  symbols,  that  can  still  retain 

•  The  phantom  ibrms  that  pass  along  the  brain, 
0*er  unsubstantial  thought  hold  strong  control, 
And  fix  the  essence  of  th'  immortal  booII* — 

which,  by  the  magic  spells  of  a  few  cabalistical  charactersi  grouped  to* 
gether  in  clusters,  can  fix  and  embody,  as  it  were,  fleeting  sounds  and 
perishable  ideas  with  which  they  have  no  natural  union  or  connection 
whatsoever,  and  embalm  or  preserve  them  to  ages  yet  unborn !'' 

Having  alluded  to  the  work  of  en.  eminent  writer,  in  which  opinionB 
opposed  to  those  just  stated  are  advocated,  this  author  proceeds  :— 
^The  drift  of  thu  hypothesis,  so  freely  and  openly  avowed  by  its 
patron — ^to  exclude  the  necessity  of  divine  instruction — would  lead  us 
to  distrust  his  reasons,  were  they  even  more  specious.  But  they  are 
evidently  insufficient ;  for,  1.  It  will  appear  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
aneient  history,  bot^  sacred  and  profane,  that  the  art  of  alphabetical 
writing  not  only  could,  but  actually  did,  precede  the  establishment  of 
hieroglyphic ;  and,  2.  That  the  invention  of  alphabetic  language  was 
not  superinduced  by  a  mixture  of  other  nations,  nor  could  it  be  so 
superinduced. 

"The  book  of  the  genealogy  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  is  evidently  represented  as  a  written  record.  Gen.  v,  1. 
And,  indeed,  how  could  it  posdbly  record  their  names,  and  their  gene- 
rations, residues  of  life,  and  total  ages,  without  written  words  ?  How 
could  oral  tradition  hand  down,  through  two-and-twenty  centuries  to 
the  deluge,  unimpaired,  thirty  large  and  uncottli<ected  nnmbera,  rising 
from  a  hundred  to  near  a  thousand  years  ? 
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^The  first  numeral  characten  in  use  were  the  letten  of  the  primithre 
alphabet ;  their  introduction,  therefore,  as  letters,  mu^  hare  been  prior 
to  their  designation  as  numbers. 

"  The  learned  Broker  profoundly  observes : — '  Writing  diverged  from 
Assyria  to  all  those  nations  who  either  through  rusticity  did  not  neglect> 
or  through  vanity  did  not  despise,  this  excellent  invention.  Two  nations,' 
tlie  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  between  whom  Assyria  lay,  and  who  were' 
both  exceedingly  alike  in  vices  and  virtues,  labored  under  tins  sort  of 
pride.  But  their  pride  turned  to  the  punishment  of  both :  the  stupend- 
ous monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  become  unknown  and  obsolete ; 
the  Chinese,  always  children,  g^w  old  m  de<nphering  their  charae-^ 
ters.'  (Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  ii,  p.  341.)" — Holers  Analysis,  voL  i,  pp. 
MO-373. 

Mr.  Mitford,  the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Greece,  says  :— 
"The  investigation  of  the  origin  of  letters  was  in  vain  attempted  by 
&e  most  learned  among  the  ancients,  who  possessed  means  not  remain- 
ing to  us.  The  learned  among  the  Egyptians  themselves  knew  nothing 
of  that  gradual  rise  of  the  art  which,  in  modem  times,  has  been  sought 
among  the  scanty  relics  of  their  ancient  monuments.  They  attributed 
tile  entire  invention  to  one  person,  whose  name  has  be^  variously 
written  Thoth,  Thyoth,  Theuth,  Athothes,  Tautus,  and  who  passed  with 
them  for  a  god.  Among  the  Assyrians,  less  given  to  fable,  and  wha» 
with  many  other  arts,  possessed  that  of  alphabetical  writing  at  a  period 
far  beyond  connected  history,  no  tradition  appears  to  have  remamcd  by 
whom  it  was  invented,  or  whence  it  came ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  cir* 
eumstance,  that  while  many  both  Qreek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe  the 
invention  to  the  Syrians  or  Phenicians,  the  earliest  occasion  upon  which 
history  or  tradition  mentions  the  usb  of  letters,  was  the  delivery  of  the 
decalogue  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Nevertheless,  the  failure  of  all 
notice  in  the  sacred  book  that  it  was  then  a  novelty,  seems  powerful 
indication  that  it  was  not  so.  Nothmg,  then,  appears  to  me  so  probabk 
as  that  it  was  derived  from  the  antediluvian  world ;  lost  everywhere  in 
migration,  for  want  of  convenient  materials  lor  its  use,  but  presented  in 
Chaldea,  and  hence  communicated  to  Egypt  and  other  countries,  as 
they  acquired  a  settled  government.  The  supposition  of  some,  that 
hieroglyphical  writing  preceded  and  led  to  alphabetical,  rests  on  men 
conjecture.  Homer^s  ypdfifMra  kvy^  may  have  been  picture  writing 
learned  frx)m  Egypt ;  but  nothing  remains  to  mark  wh^  alphi^tical 
writing  was  not  known  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt  also.  Picturo  writing 
would  represent  matters  to  those  who  could  not  read ;  and  might  have 
been  usefol  in  the  early  times  of  modem  Europe,  when  the  nobles 
i^pfted  by  their  seals,  and  none  ooiM  read  but  the  dergy."— iftf^bftTt 
Orteee,  vol  i,  pp.  121,  122. 
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Ca]jnet  observes : — **  We  are  not  aware  that  we  should  say  anything 
improbable,  if  we  considered  Noah  himself  as  practicing  the  art  of 
wntmg"~Dict,  Taylor's  ed.,  p.  176. 

**  We  should  here  close  our  remarks  on  early  language ;  but  there  is 
a  part  of  the  subject  which,  although  not  immediately  affecting  our 
inquiry,  is  too  interesting,  and  has  occasioned  too  much  controyersy,  to 
be  passed  over  unnoticed;  and  that  is,  the  probable  period  of  the 
introduction  of  lbttbrs,  or  characters  representing  words. 

"  In  the  first  place,  has  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  creating 
signs  to  represent  a  progressive  language,  such  as  we  have  attempted 
to  describe, — has  the  difficulty  of  this,  after  the  language  has  progressed 
for  many  ages,  recdved  that  consideration  which  it  deserves  ?  We  think 
it  has  not :  and  the  more  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  fixing  on  signsi 
suited  to  represent  the  varied  roots  and  branches  of  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, is  reflected  on,  the  more  apparent  will  the  improbability  (to  use 
the  lightest  term)  appear  of  its  having  been  the  work  of  Moses,  or  of 
any  man,  inspired  or  uninspired.  A  language  without  signs  can  scarcely 
be  methodical  or  regiilar  in  its  construction ;  a  branchial  or  derivative 
language  without  signs  is  all  but  impossible;  and  a  derivative  lan- 
guage, existing  and  branclung  out  for  thousands  of  years  without 
signs,  and'  then  having  them  so  devised  as  to  suit  every  root  or  branch 
pertaining  to  it,  is  past  the  comprehension  or  belief  of  any  rational 


*'  In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  a  reader  of  the  Bible,  however 
unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  who 
Is  not  aware  of  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  introduction,  or  of  the 
change,  of  one  letter  in  a  word.  The  instance  of  the  word  '  Abram '  will 
suffice.  Abram  signifies  '  the  high  or  mighty  father ;'  one  letter  intro- 
troduced  so  as  to  change  it  to  Abraham,  altered  the  meaning  to  '  the 
father  of  many  nations.'  The  same  power  in  individual  letters  existed 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  as  the  instances  formerly  quoted  prove.*  Could 
the  language  have  possessed  such  a  property  without  visible  signs? 
The  thing  is  impossible,  A  sound  could  not  have  accomplished  it ;  for 
the  same  letter,  according  to  its  position  or  connection,  produced  very 
different  effects.  These  effects  were  produced  by  single  consonants,  not 
by  syllables  or  souths :  and  these  simple  consonants  are  so  expressive 
and  powerful,  that  even  the  roots  formed  of  them  are  not  capricious 
compounds ;  so  that  there  is  not  an  arbitrary  union  of  two  letters  in  all 
the  primitive  speech.  A  langui^,  the  single  letters  or  consonants  of 
which  possessed  such  power  without  signs  for  such  consonants,  is  an 
absurdity,  which  only  reluctance  to  own  that  language,  in  all  its  parts» 

•  <^  Hii  giving  names  to  the  difibrenfe  creatnreB,  as  neorded  in  the  ovigiiial 

langaage." 
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was  the  gtft  of  Qod,  could  ever  have  dignified  with  the  name  of  a. 
supposition. 

"  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  most  glaring  difii* 
cnlties  and  absurdities,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  language, 
in  its  signs  as  well  as  in  its  sounds,  was  the  gift  of  God  to  Adam, — a 
gift  which  even  the  glimpses  we  can  now  obtain  of  it,  prove  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  source  from  which  it  came.  It  bears  the  marks  of 
having  been  fitted  to  convey  to  roan,  at  the  firsts  the  clearest  concep- 
tions of  the  powers,  properties,  laws,  and  operations,  by  which  the 
Fcnrmer  of  all  things  ordained  that  the  universe  should  be  sustained ; 
to  enable  him,  from  them,  metaphorically  to  express  the  passions,  emo- 
tions, and  feelings  of  his  own  mind  and  afiections ;  and,  from  them,  to 
understand,  so  far  as  finite  capacity  could  do,  the  spiritual  operations 
oi  God^s  greater  creation,  of  which  the  visible  universe  was  a  figure. 
It  appears,  also,  to  have  possessed,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  ibhe 
property  of  giving  immutability  to  the  ideas  or  cpitUons  expressed  by 
it»  so  far,  at  least>  as  to  prevent  a  change  of  opinion  without  a  change 
of  language ;  and  it  was  thus  the  proper,  the  divine  vehicle,  for  express- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  truth  of  God :  and  the  names  or  nouns  formed 
of  its  elements  seemed  most  miraculously  framed  for  rendering  every 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  to  which  they  were  applied,  the  bearer  of 
some  figurative  or  prophetic  lesson. 

**  That  language,  darkened  and  disfigured,  alas !  by  rabbinical  puerili- 
ties, and  heathen  attempts  to  twist  it  to  the  rules  of  more  worldly 
tongues,  we  still  have  in  our  hands :  it  still  retains  traces  of  its  divine 
origin,  sufficiently  plain  to  commend  itself  to  the  understanding  of  every 
one  who  is  bold  enough  to  refuse  to  look  at  divine  truths  through  the 
mists  of  paganism,  or  to  estimate  revelation  by  the  criteria  of  philoso- 
phy."— Morrison* 8  Religious  Btstory  of  Man,  p.  81. 

Bishop  Cumberland,  havmg  given  several  reasons  for  his  opimon, 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  separated  from  their  connection,  says: 
^  I  believe,  as  Pliny  hints.  Mercury,  or  Thoth,  to  be  rather  a  restorer  of 
leanung  in  Egypt  and  Canaan  after  the  flood,  than  its  first  inventor ;  though 
Sanchoniatho,  for  the  credit  of  his  own  and  the  Egyptian  nation  and 
i«]igion,  and  on  the  authority  of  Mercury's  scribes,  would  have  us  be- 
lieve him  ,the  first  author,  simply,  or  without  the  limitation  which  I 
snggest." — Cumberland,  SanchoniathmCs  Fhenician  Eistory,  p.  227. 

I^e  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  D.  D.,  has  entered  into  an  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  the  origin  of  writing.  From  his  observations  the 
following  passages  are  extracted :  "  Were  letters  of  human  mvention  ? 
Or  was  the  knowledge  of  letters  immediately  communicated  to  man  by 
the  supreme  Being  ?  Almost  every  writer,  Mr.  Astle  particularly,  haa 
advocated  the  fonner  opinion,  and  has  urged  it  with  much  ingenuity; 
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bat  when  the  subsequent  hints  are  attentively  considered,  the  author 
oonceives  that  the  latter  sentiment  will  be  found  most  consistent  with 
reason  and  with  probabiHty/' 

Having  disproved  the  barbarism  imputed  to  the  first  race  of  manlnnd/ 
our  author  proceeds :  "  Further :  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  waa 
favorable  to  their  improvement  in  any  arts  which  their  ingenuity  had 
invented ;  accordingly  we  learn,  that  in  the  seventh  generation  they  had 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  music,  and  the  management  of  metals ; 
and  were,  in  the  time  of  Noah,  so  far  skilled  m  the  science  of  practical 
navigation  as  to  be  able  to  build  an  ark. 

"If,  therefore,  it  was  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity  to  work  out 
the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  the  antediluvians  were  as  likely  to 
make  the  discovery  as  any  of  their  postdiluvian  posterity. 

"  From  these  considerations,  then,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  use 
of  letters  was  known  before  the  flood. 

'*  Let  us  now  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  mankind 
after  they  left  the  ark.  Mt)ses  informs  us,  that '  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  one  speech ;'  a  manner  of  speaking  which  he  would 
not  have  used  before  men  had  multiplied  to  a  very  considerable  number. 
And  they,  that  is,  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  came  to  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  thence  were  scattered  'abroad  upon  the  face  of^ill  the  earth.'  Gen. 
xi,  1-9.  That  we  may  be  the  better  satisfied  of  this  fact,  the  account  is 
repeated,  with  the  addition  of  this  express  circumstance,  that  it  was  the 
language  of  all  the  earth  which  was  then  confounded.  From  this 
account  of  Moses,  it  is  evident  that  all  mankind  kept  together  till  the 
confusion  at  Babel,  when  they  separated,  or  'from  thence  did  the  Lord 
scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth :'  the  sons  of  Japheth, 
north- westwardly,  through  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  to  people  Europe 
and  its  adjacent  islands ;  the  sons  of  Shem,  to  countries  on  the  east ; 
while  Ham,  with  his  descendants,  peopled  the  neighboring  countries, 
together  with  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  Africa. 

*'Now,  in  the  course  of  such  a  dispersion  as  this,  a  stete  of  barbarism 
may  be  met  with :  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  civilization  would 
be  neglected,  and  soon  lost,  among  men  whose  time  and  labor  were 
wholly  occupied  with  providing  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
were  we  to  suppose  a  people  in  comfortable  circumstances  to  be  acquainted 
with  letters,  and  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  difficulty  and  necessity  like 
that  just  mentioned,  their  letters  would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  their 
language  degenerate  into  what  may  properly  be  called  *  a  jargon.'  This 
was  the  case  of  the  emigrants  from  Shinar,  and  would  be  most  remark- 
ably so  with  those  who  should  be  removed  to  the  most  distant  settle- 
ments :  accordingly  those  who,  by  repeated  removals,  wandered  to  Europe 
by  one  way,  and  to  India  by  another,  lost  the  use  and  knowledge  of 
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kttere  entirelj.  Those  who  continned  in  or  near  Shinar,  free  from  the 
loiicitades  and  distractions  attending  a  removal,  probably  retained  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  them  in  their  perfection :  while  such  as,  though 
oU^l^ed  to  move,  did  not  go  so  far,  lost  their  knowledge  of  letters  in  ps^ 
only ;  still  retaining  enough  of  them  to  be  a  foundation,  both  of  revir- 
ing  them  among  themselres,  and  teaching  them  to  others. 

"  As  the  removal  to  Canaan  was  not  a  great  one,  the  people  who 
went  thither  would  probably  remember  enough  of  letters  to  be  able  to 
revive  them  soon  after  they  had  made  themselves  easy  in  their  settle- 
ments ;  and  being,  by  their  situation,  led  to  the  practice  of  navigation 
and  commerce,  they  would  carry  the  knowledge  oi  letters  to  those  nations 
who  had  lost  them,  and  thus  be  accounted  their  inventors.  Agreeably 
to  which  Quintus  Curtius,  Lucan,  Hesychius,  and  Porphyry,  ascribe  the 
invention  of  letters  to  the  Phenicians. 

"The  progenitors  of  Abraham  were  among  those  who  staid  in  or 
near  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  would  probably  retain  much  of  the  language 
spoken  before  the  dispersion ;  and,  as  they  did  not  leave  Ur,  their  native 
settlement  in  that  country,  until  Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  then  removed  not  &r,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  lose  or  change 
their  language,  or  forget  the  use  of  letters,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
had  been  acquainted  with  them. 

"  The  result,  then,  of  the  preceding  observations  may  thus  be  briefly 
stated.  Tradition  speaks  most  strongly  for  the  use  of  letters  first  known 
and  practiced  in  those  parts  from  whence  the  dispersion  of  mankind  was 
made.     Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  presume, — 

"  1.  That  letters  were  known  before  the  dispersion. 

"2.  That  (as  already  intimated)  they  were  known  even  before  the 


"  3.  That  the  knowledge  of  language  and. of  letters  was  communicated 
by  the  almighty  Creator  to  man." — Introduction  to  Bibliography,  pp. 
n-83. 

Whiston,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  gives  his  judgment  on  the  origm 
of  writing,  in  a  note  on  a  passage  in  which  the  JcTHsh  historian,  referring 
to  the  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  observes :  ''  Those  who  then 
lived  having  noted  down,  with  great  accuracy,  both  the  births  and  deaths 
of  illustrious  men,*'  ^Src.  On  this  passage,  the  remark  pf  the  translator 
is:  "Josephus  here  takes  notice,  that  these  ancient  generatLons  were 
fiisl  set  down  by  those  that  then  lived,  and  from  them  were  transmitted 
down  to  posterity ;  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  matter : 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  men  were  not  taught  to  read  and 
write  soon  after  they  were  taught  to  speak,  and  perhaps  all  by  the 
Mesnah  himself.'' — AfUiq.9  lib.  i,  cap.  iii,  sec  8.  NoU. 

The  Rev.  James  Esdaiie*  inapeakiDg  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  befons 
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the  flood,  says :  "  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  antedfluTians  were 
unacquainted  with  letters ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
society  which  had  made  such  progress  in  the  arts  as  the  antediluvians 
certainly  did,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters." — JSdin, 
Snc.,  article  Antediluvian, 

The  learned  author  of  a  very  recent  work  on  ancient  Egypt,  in  a 
chapter  full  of  important  information  on  this  subject,  has  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  I  only  at  present  observe,  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  demonstrably 
older  than  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  that  I  think  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  it  to  have  been  ab  origine  ;  and  in  this  sense  do  I  adopt  the 
assertion  of  Pliny :  Literas  semper  arhitror  Assyrias  futsse.  (vii,  57.) 

"  The  facts  and  instances  which  I  have  adduced  ought  to  have  made 
men  very  slow  in  conceding  that  any  one  alphabet  was  derived  from 
pictorial  representations ;  how  much  more  so  to  take  for  granted,  as  men 
commonly  do,  that  all  alphabets  have  had  such  derivations !  And' when 
they  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  twist  rectangular  letters  into  animal  forms, 
they  will  rather  resort  to  arrow-heads,  or  nail-heads,  or  sprigs  of  trees, 
or  notched  sticks,  than  to  a  pre-existent  alphabet,  with  which  a  little 
historical  research  would  indisputably  furnish  them." — Egyptian  His- 
tory fr<mi  Monuments  still  in  Existence,  pp.  46,  47. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  in  his  Celtic  Researches,  (pp.  84,  45,) 
observes : — 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  primitive  ages  possessed  some 
means,  besides  oral  tradition,  of  recording  and  perpetuating  their  several 
branches  of  knowledge ;  but  respecting  the  nature  of  these  means  we 
are  left  somewhat  m  the  dark.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  no  human 
device  could  have  answered  this  purpose  better  than  alphabetical 
writing.  Were  the  early  ages  acquainted  with  an  alphabet  f  This  has 
been  a  great  question.  Among  some  ancient  and  modem  nations  we 
find  picture  writing,  hieroglyphical  representations,  or  else  arbitrary  signs 
of  ideas,  employed  as  the  general  means  of  preserving  memorials.  But 
whether  any  of  these  are  the  remains  of  primitive  art,  or  the  resources 
of  those  societies  which  had  forgotten  the  accomplishments  of  their  fore- 
fathers, is  another  question.  Our  lower  mechanics  and  laborers,  who 
have  never  been  taught  to  write,  use  a  variety  of  marks  and  figures  to 
record  their  little  transactions  ;  and  if  one  of  these  families  were  removed 
to  a  sequestered  island,  and  secluded  from  other  society,  this  would  be- 
come their  established  mode  of  writing,  though  they  were  descended 
from  a  people  who  had  the  use  of  an  alphabet. 

"  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  books  or  memorials  in  writing,  and 
consequently  reading,  were  things  well  understood  before  the  giving  of 
the  law.    The  sacred  tables  certainly  consisted  of  alphabetical  writing ; 
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and  the  preceding  inscriptioiis  were  undonbtedly  of  the  same  kind,  and 
in  the  same  charaetem. 

**  It  may  be  demanded,  '  Raw  happens  it,  if  the  art  of  writing  was 
really  understood  in  the  primitive  ages,  that  Moses  has  not  recorded  the 
names  of  its  inyentors  among  other  antedUavian  instractors  ?'  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antediluvians  is  a 
mere  epitome.  The  historian  records  only  the  inventions  of  one  family^ 
that  of  Cain.  His  catalogue  must  have  omitted  many  great  arts  which 
tiie  antediluvians  possessed.  Who  was  the  first  carpenter,  or  the  first 
weaver  ?  The  design  of  Moses  seems  to  have  been,  not  so  much  to 
mark  the  antiquity  of  the  arts  known  in  his  time,  as  to  preserve  a 
memorial  of  eminent  persons ;  more  particularly  in  that  family  which 
was  now  wholly  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  History  furnishes  no  instance  of  an  exact  chronology  having  been 
preserved  for  a  series  of  ages  by  any  people  who  were  wholly  illiterate. 
Relative  dates,  and  the  enumeration  of  months  and  days,  would  soon 
become  unmanageable  in  oral  tradition. 

"The  enumeration  of  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
dearly  points  out  the  early  use  of  letters,  or  of  something  equivalent  to 
letters.  Here  we  have  upon  record  the  particular  month,  and  the  day 
of  the  month,  on  which  the  rain  began,  the  number  of  days  it  continued^ 
the  period  during  which  the  earth  was  covered,  the  day  on  which  the 
ark  first  rested,  on  which  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  first  seen,  on 
which  the  face  of  the  ground  wa9  first  observed  to  be  dry,  and  on  which 
Noah  and  his  family  descended  from  the  ark. 

"Here,  again,  Moses  records  not  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  as 
nmple  facts,  but  he  records  them  as  they  had  been  seen  and  observed 
by  Noah.  He  does  not  tell  us  upon  what  day  the  mountains  first 
emerged  from  the  waters,  but  upon  what  day  tkeir  tops  are  seen. 

"If  to  all  these  presumptive  arguments  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
writing,  we  add,  that  the  most  ancient  nations,  those  that  were  first 
regaHarij  settled,  and  were  most  tenacious  of  their  primitive  customs 
and  institutions,  are  found  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  alphabetical 
writing ;  and  that  several  of  those  societies  regarded  letters  as  coeval 
with  the  nation  itself,  if  not  with  the  human  race ;  we  shall  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  conclude  that  letters  were  certainly  known  to  mankind 
before  the  separation  of  families,  and  very  probably  before  the  deluge." 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  give  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  the 
authors  cited,  in  their  own  words,  in  preference  to  digesting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  into  one  continued  line  of  argumentation ;  although 
such  a  course  may  have  necessarily  led  sometimes  to  a  repetition  of  the 
same  observation,  and,  at  others,  to  some  little  discordance  of  sentiment 
on  minor  points.    This  plan  ha8>  however,  presented  the  arguments  in 
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favor  of  the  early  use  of  kttera  ia  sueh  variety  of  form,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  conflicting  objections,  as  perhaps  no  other  mode  would 
have  secured ;  while  it  has  arrayed  on  our  side  a  weight  of  authority 
which  must  greatly  commend  the  view  here  taken  to  general  acceptance. 

If  what  has  been  already  advanced  be  considered  in  the  spirit  of 
candor,  and  apart  from  all  preconceived  partialities,  it  must  at  least 
appear  v^  probable  that  the  early  generations  of  mankind,  and  per- 
haps even  our  first  parents,  were  acquainted  with  alphabetic  writing. 

The  opinion  which  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  early  use  of 
letters,  if  well-founded,  may  reasonably  lead  us  to  expect  that  some 
traditions  of  an  early  lit^ature, — some  notices  of  books  and  writings, — 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors ;  and  perhaps  some  frag- 
ments of  those  early  productions  may  be  expected  to  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  to  be  preserved  even  to  the  present  day. 

Admifcting  the  reasonableness  of  these  expectations,  and  that  they 
afford  means,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  given,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  carrying 
our  hopes  in  this  respect  too  far.  The  perishable  nature  of  writing 
materials,  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  civil  and  pohtical  convulsions  to 
which  the  ancient  world  was  specially  liable,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  causes  of  decay  and  destruction,  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
We  are  taught  a  lesson  on  this  subject,  by  the  fact,  that  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  Persia  and  Egypt,  Phenicia,  Tyre,  and  Carthage,  were  all 
mighty  empires:  were  all  possessed  of  alphabetical  characters,  litera- 
ture, and  science ;  and  all  continued  for  centuries  after  the  period  with 
which  we  have  to  do  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject ;  and  yet  all 
^e  authenticated  literary  reniains  of  these  nations  have  been  recently 
published  in  two  lan^uoffcs,  and  the  whole  contained  in  a  small  octavo 
volume. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  world,  from  the  creation,  possessed  letters 
and  literary  means  as  abundant  as  any  of  these  renowned  empires,  what 
portion  could  we  expect  would  survive  the  flood,  and  the  thousands  of 
years  which  have  since  passed  away  ?  and  what  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  literature  and  science  could  we  hope  to  find  preserved  to 
the  present  time  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the  subject  may,  however, 
afford  sufiicient  evidence  that  letters  and  science  were  known  in  the 
earhest  ages  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted,  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Job  are  the  most  ancient  writings  now  in  existence.  What  references 
4o  we  find  in  them  to  the  subject  under  ocHosideration  ? 

The  first  mention  of  writing  in  Scripture  is  found  in  Exodus  xvii,  14 : 
.— ''And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a 
•book ;  and  rehearse  it  in  the  eaza  of  Joakua:  for  I  will  utterly  put  out 
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the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  mider  heaven."  This  command  was 
given  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  near  Horeb,  and 
before  the  aniTal  of  the  Israelites  at  Momit  Binai.  The  Hebrew  word 
here  translated  "  write,"  is  the  same  as  is  afterward  and  generally  used 
to  flgnify,  drawing  letters  or  literal  characters. 

There  is  not  the  least  hint  that  writing  was  then  newly  invented :  on 
the  contrary,  we  may  conclude,  that  Moses  understood  what  was  meant 
by  "  writing  in  a  book ;"  for  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  com- 
manded to  write  in  a  book  had  he  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  had  he  not  known  what  was  meant  by  "  a  book."  This  previous 
acquaintance  of  Moses,  and  also  of  the  Israelitish  people,  with  writing 
and  books,  is  farther  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  Moses  speaks  m 
many  passages. 

In  Exodus  zzviii,  21,  we  read:  "And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve,  according  to  then*  names,  lik$ 
the  engrawngs  of  a  signet;  every  one  with  his  name  shall  they  be 
according  to  the  twelve  tribes."  And  again,  in  verse  86 :  "And  thou 
shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  engravings 
of  a  fflgnet,  HoIvmss  to  the  Lord"  Can  language  be  more  expressive ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  this  sentence  must  have  been  in  words  and  letters? 
And  is  it  not  equally  evident,  that  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  were  well  acquainted  with  writing  ?  Other  passages  of  the 
same  sacred  writer  confirm  this  opinion.  The  Book  of  Job  also  refers 
to  writing  and  books,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  well-known  pas- 
sage :  "  O  that  my  words  were  now  written !  O  that  they  were  printed 
in  a  book !  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever !"  Job  xix,  23,  24.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  about  the  period 
of  the  exodus,  the  Israelites  were  well  acquainted  with  writing  and  books. 

It  will  now  be  important  to  search  out  any  notices  of  such  knowledge 
in  the  earlier  ages.  The  first  case  to  which  we  direct  attention  is  the 
purchase  by  Abraham  of  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah.  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  any  writing ;  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
purchase  are  recorded  is  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  that  some- 
thing like  a  written  contract  was  drawn  up  between  the  parties :  "  And 
the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre, 
the  field,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in 
the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure." 
Gen.  xxiii,  17.  Here  it  may  be  asked.  Is  not  this  the  abstract  of  a  title- 
deed  ?  Observe,  how  orderly  and  distinctly  the  several  particulars  are 
stated : — 1,  "  And  the  field  of  Ephron,"  2,  "  which  was  m  Machpelah," 
3,  "which  was  before  Mamre,"  4,  **e9en  the  field,"  5,  ''and  the  cave 
which  was  therem,"  6,  "and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field," 
Y,  "also  the  trees  which  were  in  all  ihebordeird  round  about/'  8,  ^'wero- 
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made  sure  unto  Abraham  (or  a  possession  in  the  presence "  (HtenJlj 
*' before  the  eyes"*)  "of  the  chUdren  <rf  Heth/*  From  the  aecumcy 
and  minuteness  of  these  provisions,  as  recorded  by  Moses,  and  consider- 
ing that  this  occurred  about  four  hundred  years  before  his  time,  and  that 
the  ground  in  question  was  held  as  the  only  land  which  Abraham  or  his 
descendants  possessed  in  Canaan  until  the  exodus — it  having  been  re- 
tained for  a  burying-plaoe,  and  Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  having  been 
interred  there — ^it  does  appear  highly  probable  that  the  text  is  only  a 
a  copy  of  the  contract  written  on  the  occasion.  This  opinion  derives 
support  from  the  fact,  that  when  Joshua  invaded  Canaan,  one  of  the 
cities  spoken  of  is  called  Kirjath-sepher,  which  means,  "  the  city  of  the 
book  :*'  it  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  "  the  city  of  letterB." 

We  now  ascend  to  the  time  of  Enoch,  who,  the  Scriptures  inform  iis» 
delivered  prophecies ;  whether  they  were  written,  or  preserved  by  tra- 
dition, can  be  made  matter  of  argument  only  on  the  ground  of  proba- 
bility. Jude,  an  inspired  apostle, says :  "And  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  sajring.  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince 
all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have 
ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him.'*  Jude  14, 15.  Those  who  have  maintained 
that  this  prophecy  was  written,  have  generally  associated  it  with  a  book 
ascribed  to  Enoch,  which  has  been  preserved  to  modem  times.  But 
this  connection  does  not  appear  at  all  necessary ;  the  book,  though 
written  by  Enoch,  might  have  been  lost,  and  replaced  by  a  ficdtioos 
production ;  or  it  might  have  been  so  much  altered  as  to  be  of  no  au^ 
ihority.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  an  inspired  writer  attributes  to  this  ante- 
diluvian patriarch  the  words  we  have  given ;  and  the  inquiry  arises,  Is 
it  probable  that  these  words  would  have  been  preserved  five  thousand 
years,  if  they  had  not  been  written^    We  think  not. 

In  the  speech  of  Lamech,  recorded  by  Moses,  (Gen.  iv,  28,  24,)  we 
hare  another  such  instance.  This  patriarch  was  cotemporary  with 
Enoch,  each  being  the  seventh  from  Adam ;  and  this  fragment,  of  which 
the  following  is  given  as  a  literal  translation,  k  pronounced  by  Bishop 
Lowth  (Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  44)  to  be  an  indubitable  specimen  of  andoii 

poetry: — 

**  And  Lamech  said  nnto  his  wiTea, 
Adah  and  Zillah,  Hear  ye  my  voice, 
Wives  of  Lame<;h,  hearken  to  my  speech ; 
For  I  have  slain  a  man  for  wounding  me, 
And  a  young  man  for  having  bmiaed  me. 
If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
Also  Lamech  seventy  and  seven.^ 

«  QreenMd'a  vwsioB.    This  view  is  supported  hy  Calmet,  axlide  BAfe 
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Surely,  SHch  instances  afford  some  reason  for  believing,  that  leitera 
vere  known,  learning  cultivated,  and  books  written,  even  at  that  early 
period.  And  if  this  has  any  foundation  in  fact ;  if,  as  Josephus  asserts, 
and  as  the  preceding  cases  appear  to  confirm,  records  of  what  transpired 
in  the  early  ages  **  were  noted  down  at  the  time,  and  piieserved,"  even 
to  the  days  of  Moses ;  then  we  might  expect  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
would  have  used  such  helps  in  his  various  writings.  We  find  that 
other  sacred  writers  did  so,  not  only  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  but  also  in  the  prophets.  Nor  can  this  possibly  affect  the 
inspired  character  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  have,  for  instance,  these 
words  in  Numbers  xxi,  28,  29 :  "  There  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 
a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon :  it  hath  consumed  Ar  of  Moab,  and  the 
lords  of  the  high  places  of  Amon.  Wo  to  thee,  Moab !  thou  art  un- 
done, O  people  of  Ohemosh."  The  inspired  writer  here  ascribes  the 
passage  to  ''  them  that  speak  in  proverbs/'  proving  that  the  terms  had 
been  previously  in  use :  the  author's  name  is  not  given.  Yet  Jeremial^ 
(zlviii,  45,  46)  uses  the  same  words  in  his  prediction  against  Moab,  with 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  variaticm.  Surely  the  passage  in  Numbers,  or 
in  the  prophet,  is  not  less  a  part  of  inspired  truth,  because  it  had  been 
previously  written  I 

The  expectations  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  confirmed  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  No  person  can  attentively  read  the 
first  ten  chapters,  without  perceiving  breaks  and  repetitions  in  the  nar- 
rative, and  other  internal  evidence,  that  the  inspired  writer  did  really 
use  records  of  a  preceding  age  which  had  been  pres^red  to  his  own 
time.  Beginning  at  the  first  chapter,  if  we  read  to  chapter  ii,  3,  we 
have  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  appointment  of 
the  sabbath.  In  this  part  the  name  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  original 
Elohim,  rendered  in  our  translation  "  God,"  which  is  repeated  thirty 
five  times.  From  the  end  of  this  section,  and  with  chapter  ii,  4,  begins 
a  separate  and  distinct  account,  the  first  words  of  which  are,  **  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  cre^ 
ated,"  &c.  From  this  place  to  the  end  of  chapter  iii,  we  have  another 
and  shorter  account  of  the  creation,  followed  by  a  history  of  the  fall 
In  this  part  the  name  of  the  divine  Being,  except  in  the  address  of  the 
serpent  to  Eve,  is  invariably  Jehovah  £lobim,  and  translated  "  Lono 
Ood,"  which  is  repeated  twenty  times.  In  chapter  iv,  which  contains 
a  histoiy  of  Cam  and  Abel,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the  former,  the 
saered  name  is  Jehovah,  with  only  one  exception.  The  use  of  these 
terms,  as  here  described,  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity  which  could 
scarcely  have  happened  in  the  original  and  entire  composition  of  one 
age,  one  country,  and  one  man.  For,  however  the  mysterious  meaning 
of  the  terms  themselves  may  be  discriminated,  yet  JSlohim  in  the  first 
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chapter,  and  Jehovah  Elokim  in  the  second  and  third,  are  evidentlj 
used  in  a  synonymous  sense,  and  precisely  the  same  operations  aro 
ascribed  to  them.  Chapter  t  be^ns  with  an  appropriate  title, 
which  more  particularly  indicates  a  distinct  and  independent  compo- 
sition :  "This  is  the  book"  (or  record)  "  of  the  generations  of  Adam/' 
Here,  again,  the  history  of  the  creation  of  man  is  briefly  recited, 
as  an  introduction  to  this  separate  book,  which  is  complete  in  its 
kind;  for  it  begins  from  the  creation,  ^d  concludes  with  the  birth 
of  the  sons  of  Noah.  May  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  transcript  from  an 
authentic  genealogical  table  or  pedigree,  which  had  been  regularly 
kept  in  the  family  of  this  patriarch  ?  We  have  afterward,  "  These  are 
the  generations  of  Noah,"  and,  "These  are  the  generations  of  the  sons 
of  Noah." — (See  Davies's  Celtic  Researches,  pp.  40, 41.) 

It  may  be  urged,  that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  a  continuous 
Barrative  would  be  written  by  one  person,  and  that  Moses  did  not  adopt 
it  in  other  parts  of  his  history ;  but  is  it  not  precisely  what  might  be 
expected,  if  accounts  of  the  creation  written  by  some  <^  the  early  pa- 
triarchs had  been  preserved  to  the  time  of  Moses  ? 

These  views  are  not  new :  many  learned  men  on  the  continent  and  in 
our  own  country  have  advocated  them,  and  have  attempted  to  show, 
that  several  historical  documents,  handed  down  from  the  early  patriarchs, 
were  preserved  in  an  uncorrupted  state,  to  the  time  of  the  Jewish  law- 
giver, by  whom  they  were  copied  nearly  in  their  original  form,  except 
that  they  were  interwoven  by  him  into  one  continuous  narrative.  This 
*  inference  they  chiefly  derive  from  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  The  Book  of  Genesis  contains  several  repetitions,  or  double  nam- 
tives,  of  the  same  events. 

2.  If  these  duplicate  narratives  are  compared  with  each  other,  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  characteristic  difierences  of  style. 

3.  The  repetitions  are  too  extensive,  and  the  characteristic  differences 
too  distinctly  marked,  to  admit  of  any  other  explanation  than  that  which 
this  hypothesis  assigns. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  analysis,  a  part  of  iSchhom's  comparison  of 
the  two  histories  of  the  deluge  is  subjoined.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
the  passages  placed  opposite  to  each  other  contain  two  complete  and 
continued  narratives.  In  one  of  these  the  Deity  is  distinguished  by  the 
term  "Elohim,"  in  the  other  by  "Jehovah;"  and  there  is  only  one 
exception  to  this  remark  The  style  differs  in  other  respects.  The 
record  in  which  the  word  "Elohim"  is  used  is  more  prosaic  and  oat- 
oumstantial;  the  other  is  expressed  more  briefly,  and  in  more  striking 
and  poetical  phraseology. 
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rkcord  in  which  the  namx 
"jehotah"  is  used. 

Genesis  vi,  5.  And  Jehovah  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
mat  in  the  earth,  and  that  eyery 
imagination  of  the  thouffhts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  contmuallj. 

Verse  7.  And  Jehovah  said,  I 
win  destroy  man,  whom  I  have  cre- 
ated, from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
hoth  man,  and  heast,  and  the 
creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I 
have  made  them. 

Chapter  vii,  1.  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  Noah,  Because  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this 
generation. 

Verse  2,  Of  every  clean  beast 
thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens, 
the  male  and  his  female;  and  of 
beasts  unclean  by  two,  the  male 
and  his  female. 

Verse  3.  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air 
by  sevens,  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male ;  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth. 


Verse  4.  For  yet  seven  days, 
and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  and  every  living  substance 
that  I  have  made  will  I  destroy 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Verse  6.  And  Noah  did  accord- 
ing to  all  that  Jehovah  commanded 
him. 


RBGORO  IK  which  THS  WORD 

"elohim"  is  used. 

Genesis  vi,  12.  And  the  Elohim 
looked  upon  the  earth,  and,  be- 
hold, it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth. 

Verse  13.  And  the  Elohim  said 
unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is 
come  before  me;  for  the  earth  is 
filled  with  violence  through  them ; 
and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them 

with  the  earth. 

/ 

Verse  9.  Noah  was  a  just  man 
and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and 
Noah  walked  with  the  Elohun. 

Verse  19.  And  of  every  living 
thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort 
shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to 
keep  them  alive  with  thee;  they 
shall  be  male  and  female. 

Verse  20.  Of  fowls  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind, 
of  every  creeping  thing  upon  the 
earth  after  his  bnd,  two  of  every 
sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep 
them  alive. 

Verse  17.  And,  behold,  I,  even 
I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from 
under  heaven,  and  everything  thai 
is  in  the  earth  shall  die. 

Verse  22.  Thus  did  Noah ;  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Elohim  had 
commanded  him,  so  did  he. 


This,  although  less  than  half  of  the  entire  "comparison,"  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  a  double  narrative.  Dr.  Prichard» 
from  whose  valuable  work  this  and  some  of  the  preceding  remarks  have 
been  taken,  observes :  "  The  selection  of  the  passages  which  are  thus 
brought  into  comparison  is,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  forced,  and 
assumed  without  sufficient  discrimination.  Yet,  after  making  all  allow- 
ances for  critical  artifice,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some 
foundation  for  the  author's  hypothesis." — JBxaminaiion  <f  Hpyptian 
Chronology,  p.  128. 
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If  these  references  to  H0I7  Scripture  be  taken  together,  and  the 
inferences  fairly  deducible  from  them  be  allowed  their  just  weight  in 
the  argument^  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  literature 
in  the  earliest  ages  is  rendered  very  probable.  This  probability  will, 
however,  be  greatly  increased,  if  we  collect  the  traditions  which  different 
parts  of  the  ancient  world  afford  us  on  this  subject. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  nations,  it  may  be  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  important  fact,  that  all  Jewish  tradition  is  on  the  side  of  our 
argument.  However  men  in  modem  times  may  choose  to  speculate  on 
Moses  having  invented  letters,  or  having  been  taught  to  write  by  the 
Almighty  at  Sinai,  the  Jewish  rabbis,  with  all  their  veneration  for  that 
holy  man,  never  entertained  such  an  idea.  They  knew  the  original  of 
the  world,  and  the  state  of  society  in  the  early  ages,  so  much  better 
than  those  who  draw  their  knowledge  of  antiquity  from  the  Roman  or 
Greek  classics,  that  they  were  saved  from  so  great  an  error.  According 
to  them,  and  the  general  current  of  their  tradition,  there  never  was  a 
time,  since  the  creation  of  man,  in  which  their  ancestors,  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  first  pair,  were  not  favored  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  with 
every  means  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation,  which  the  boundless  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty  has  imparted  to  his  earthly  family.  These  are, 
indeed,  recollections  in  which  any  people  would  glory. 

This  is  the  origin  of  all  that  is  said  about  the  Book  of  Adam,  the 
studies  of  Seth,  the  writmgs  of  Enoch,  the  teaching  of  Shem,  and  the 
learning  of  Abraham.  In  reference  to  the  latter  eminent  mdividual,  his 
own  descendants  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  preserved  traditions 
of  his  knowledge. 

According  to  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  records  state,  that,  "  after  the 
deluge,  in  the  tenth  generation,  was  a  certain  man  among  the  Chal- 
deans, renowned  for  his  justice  and  great  exploits,  and  for  his  skill  in 
the  celestial  sciences." — C(mf9  Fragments^  p.  86. 

Eupolemus  says,  that  "in  the  tenth  generation,  in  the  city  Cama- 
rina,  of  Babylonia,  which  some  called  Urie,  and  which  signifies  '  a  city 
of  the  Chaldeans,'  the  thirteenth  in  descent,  lived  Abraham,  of  a  noble 
race,  and  superior  to  all  others  in  wisdom ;  of  whom  they  relate  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  astrology  and  the  Chaldean  magic ;  and  that,  on 
account  of  his  eminent  piety,  he  was  esteemed  by  God.  It  is  further 
said,  that,  under  the  direction  of  God,  he  removed  and  lived  m  Phenicia, 
and  there  taught  the  Phenidans  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
all  other  things ;  for  which  reason  he  was  held  in  great  reverence  by 
their  king."— /Wcf.,  p.  57. 

In  addition  to  the  afoove>  Jackson  refers  to  Artapanus,  Philo  JudsenB^ 
the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  Ensebius,  and  others,  as  bearing  witness 
to  the  learning  of  Abraham.  (See  Chron.  Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  221.) 
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The  Ohaldeaa  records,  preserved  hj  Berosus,  are  equally  expfioit  as 
to  the  existence  of  books  in  the  early  ages.  He  says,  referring  to  the 
lime  before  the  deluge,  that  "  Oannes  wrote  concerning  the  generation 
of  mankind,  and  thehr  civil  polity."  Berosns  then  proceeds  to  record  a 
part  of  what  had  been  thus  written,  which  extends  to  some  length,  and 
is  a  fobulous  history  of  the  creation,  d^c.  The  same  authority,  in  an 
account  of  the  dehige,  having  referred  to  Xisuthnis,  (Noah,)  proceeds 
to  say :  "  In  his  time  happened  a  great  deluge,  the  history  of  which  is 
thus  described :  '  The  Deity,  Cronus,  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and 
warned  him,  that  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  ihe  month  Daesius,  there 
would  be  a  flood,  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He,  there- 
fore, enjoined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning,  procedure,  and 
conclusion  of  all  thii^ ;  and  to  bury  it  in  the  City  of  the  Sun,  at  Sip- 
para.'  "  The  account,  having  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  deluge, 
states  that  afterward  *'  the  writings  were  sought  for  and  found  at  Sip- 
para,  and  ordered  to  be  made  known  to  all  mankind." — Cory*8  Frag- 
menu,  pp.  27-29. 

Sir  William  Jmies  informs  us,  that  the  Persians  also  have  traditions 
of  the  existence  of  books  in  the  earliest  ages.  He  says :  *'  Moshan 
assures  us,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  Persians,  who  pro- 
fessed the  faith  of  Hushang,  the  first  monarch  of  Iran,  and  of  the  whole 
earth,  was  Mahabad ;  that  he  received  from  the  Creator,  and  promul- 
gated among  men,  a  sacred  book  in  a  heavenly  language,  to  which  the 
Musselman  author  gives  the  Arabic  title  of  JDesatir,  or '  Regulations/  "— 
Sixth  BUcourse,  Of  the  Ferstane,  And  Sir  J.  Malcolm  states,  that 
this  Mahabad  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancient  Persians,  ''  the  per- 
son left  at  the  end  of  the  last  great  cycle ;  and,  consequently,  the  father 
of  this  present  world.  He  and  his  wife,  having  survived  the  former 
cycle,  were  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny:  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, he  planted  gardens,  invented  ornaments,  and  forged  weapons. 
He  also  taught  men  to  take  the  fleece  from  the  sbeep,  and  to  make 
dothing ;  he  built  cities,  constructed  palaces,  fortified  towns,  and  intro- 
duced among  his  descendants  all  the  benefits  of  art  and  commerce.  "«* 
Persia,  voL  i,  p.  9. 

Here  is  an  evident  allusion  to  Adam  or  Noah,  possibly  to  both ;  as, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  East,  the  same  great  father  is  said  to 
appear  at  Hie  end  of  each  cycle. 

The  ancient  mythology  of  India  contains  similar  traditions.  *'  In  the 
days  of  Buddha  Guatama,  [Noah,]  when  the  earth  poured  forth  an 
inundation  of  watere,  to  assist  him  against  the  Assurs,  or  impenitent 
antediluvians,  five  holy  scriptures  descended  from  above,  which  confer 
powers  of  knowledge  and  retrospection ;  and  respecting  which  it  is  said, 
'Whoever  shall  read  and  study  them,  his  soul  shall  not  undeigo  trooa* 
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migration ;  and  whoever  shall  have  faith  therein,  heaven  and  bliss  shall 
be  the  reward  of  his  piety/  " — Astatic  Besearches,  vol.  ii,  pp.  386,  d8Y. 

Agam:  in  the  first  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  we  are  told,  that  the  divine 
ordinances  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Bramah  were  stolen  by  the 
demon  Hayagriva,  while  he  slumbered  at  the  close  of  a  prior  world. 
For  the  purpose  of  recovering  them,  Vishnu  became  incarnate,  in  the 
form  of  a  fish.  Under  that  form  he  preserved  Menu  in  an  ark,  while  the 
whole  world  was  inundated  by  a  deluge ;  and,  when  the  waters  retired, 
he  slew  the  demon,  and  recovered  the  holy  books  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  (See  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol  ii,  p.  160.)  We  are  fur- 
ther informed,  that  the  first  Menu  left  a  book  of  regulations,  or  divine 
ordinances.  (See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii,  p.  59.) 

What  the  Vedas  and  the  Institutes  are  to  the  Hindoos,  the  laws  of 
Minos  were  to  the  ancient  Cretans.  I  think,  with  Sir  William  Jones, 
that  Menu  and  Minos  are  clearly  the  same  person ;  consequently,  in  the 
laws  of  Minos  we  again  recognize  those  holy  books  which  the  pagans 
deemed  coeval  with  or  prior  to  the  deluge. 

"  Menu,  or  Buddha,  under  these  precisely  oriental  titles,  was  equally 
venerated  by  the  Celts  of  Britain :  and  here  again  we  find  the  same 
belief  in  books  no  less  ancient  than  the  flood.  The  Druids  styled  them 
the  '  Books  of  the  Pheryllt,'  and  the  '  Writings  of  Prydain  or  Hu ;'  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  denominate  them  '  the  British  Vedas.'  Ceridwen  consults 
them  before  she  prepares  the  mysterious  caldron  which  shadows  out  the 
awful  catastrophe  of  the  deluge ;  and  Taliesin,  while  he  speaks  of  them 
as  the  first  object  of  anxiety  to  the  bards,  declares  that,  should  the 
waves  again  disturb  their  foimdation,  he  would  again  conceal' them  deep 
m  the  cell  of  the  holy  sanctuary,  which  represented  the  interior  of  the 
ark.  Here  he  evidently  alludes  to  a  concealment  of  those  sacred  volumes 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  flood,  like  that  of  the  writings  of  the  Chal- 
dean Xisuthros. 

"  A  similar  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  books  prevails  ako  among 
the  Mohammedans ;  and  they,  doubtless,  I  think,  derived  it  from  the 
same  pagan  source  as  the  Jews.  According  to  a  Mussulman  writer, 
dted  by  Stanley,  Abraham  found  among  the  Sabians  the  long-lost  chest 
of  Adam,  which  contained  the  book  of  that  patriarch,  and  likewise  those 
of  Seth  and  Edris,  or  Enoch.  How  the  chest  was  supposed  to  have 
been  preserved  during  the  time  of  the  deluge  does  not  appear.  The 
Mohammedans  tell  us  that  the  books  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  Abra- 
ham, are  now  entirely  lost ;  but  the  persuadon  that  they  once  existed 
serves  to  show  how  widely  the  notion  which  I  am  now  considering  had 
extended  itself." — F(xber*8  Pagcm,  Idolatry,  vol.  ii,  pp.  160,  161. 

Many  may  be  disposed  to  esteem  these  traditions  very  Hghtly,  on 
account  of  the  fabulous  matter  with  which  they  are  mixed  up.    It  shoidd. 
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hoirever,  be  conadered,  that  this  is,  in  realitj,  no  valid  objection  against 
the  tradition  itself.  We  find  numerous  references  to  the  creation  and 
the  deluge,  associated  with  a  mass  of  mythology  and  fable,  which  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  a  careless  observer  nothing  but  a  jargon  of  absurdities ; 
yet,  notwithstandmg  this,  one  pomt  is  clear  and  undeniable — the  persons 
who  wrote  these,  however  ignorant,  or  imaginative,  or  disposed  to  alle- 
gorize, must  have  had  an  idea  of  both  these  great  events.  To  deny  this, 
is  as  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  believe  in  the  Trojan  war,  because  of 
the  celestial  machinery  introduced  into  the  **  Iliad." 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  value  the  traditions  which  have  been  ^ven 
respecting  early- written  books.  These  traditions  concur  in  teaching,  that 
books  existed  prior  to  the  deluge ;  and  that  some  were  preserved  from 
destruction  at  that  period.  The  persons  who  transmitted  these  to  us, 
however  ignorant  in  other  respects,  however  mistaken  in  points  of  detail, 
must  themseves  have  believed  in  the  leading  facts. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  era  to  which  these  traditions 
must  be  ascribed.  If  an  isolated  reference  to  this  circumstance  had  been 
found  m  any  <me  or  two  of  these  countries,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed 
that  it  had  been  devised  in  times  comparatively  recent,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  local  object,  or  for  the  gratification  of  national  vanity. 
The  case,  however,  is  widely  different.  These  traditions  are  found  to 
exist  in  countries  the  most  distant,  and  separate  from  each  other — Chal- 
dea,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  Persia,  Hindostan,  Crete,  and  Britain ;  and  foimd, 
too,  among  the  earliest  accounts  of  those  nations.  They  come  down  to 
us  through  persons  of  almost  all  religions — ^Parsees,  Hindoos,  Greeks, 
Druids,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews.  May  it  not  then  be  asked.  At  what 
time,  under  such  circumstances,  could  these  traditions  have  had  their 
origm,  except  when  all  these  different  tribes  made  one  people?  To 
suppose  that  nations  so  widely  extended,  so  separated  from  each  other, 
so  strongly  influenced  by  opposite  religious  systems,  should  all  find  it 
necessary  to  invent  the  fable  of  these  ancient  books,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  their  preservation,  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  to  which  Mr.  Faber  has  come  appears  inevitable :  "  The 
same  notion  of  certam  sacred  books  ascribed  to  the  great  Father  could 
not  have  prevailed  in  regions  so  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
unless  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  had  derived  it,  together  with  their 
system  of  theology,  from  a  common  centre." — Poffon  IdaUUry,  vol  ii, 
p.  151. 

If  this  be  admitted,  the  origin  of  these  traditions  is  carried  up  to  the 
time  of  Nimrod,  and  to  the  Plains  of  Shinar.  This  invests  them  with 
very  great  importance.  For,  if  it  be  believed  that,  before  the  dispersion, 
when  the  descendants  of  Noah  yet  remained  as  one  family,  and  within  a 
tew  centuries  of  the  deluge,  they  held  an  opinion  that  books  were 
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written  prior  to  that  terrible  eyent,  and  that  some  were  preserved  by  the 
holy  patriarch ;  then  the  existence  of  an  antediluWan  literatnre  might  be 
considered  as  proved.  And  to  this  conclusion  the  weight  of  evidence 
msmifestly  conducts  us. 

Science  generally  accompanies  literature.  Seldom  does  one  branch 
of  knowledge  prosper  and  flourish  alone ;  the  cultivation  which  gives 
existence  to  one  promotes  the  other.  Our  inquiries,  therefore,  shall  now 
be  directed  to  the  science  of  the  earliest  ages. 

It  is  a  settled  point,  that  before  the  deluge  arts  were  practiced ;  this 
implies  some  acquaintance  with  science.  Not  only  were  dwellings 
erected,  cities  also  were  built.  Metallurgy  was  understood  and  prac- 
ticed ;  music  was  known,  and  musical  instruments  were  manufactured ; 
agricultural  operations  were  carried  on ;  and,  what  appears  in  itself  to  be 
decisive,  the  ark  was  built. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  arts  coukL 
be  cultivated,  and  yet  science  remain  unknown.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  any  description  of  the  ark;  it  is  evident,  however,  that 
its  capacity  was  great,  and  that  to  build  it  would,  even  now,  be  a 
difficult  task.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  supernatural  aid  having  been  given  in  its 
construction.  The  size  and  form  appear  to  have  been  specified ;  and 
Noah  was  then  left  to  carry  out  the  plan  by  the  use  of  natural  means. 
If  it  had  not  been  so,  it  is  probable,  as  the  Scripture  account  of  the ' 
deluge  is  particular  and  circumstantial,  that  some  notice  would  have 
been  taken  of  divine  interposition. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  earliest  notices  of  science 
in  the  different  primitive  nations  of  the  earth.  This  course,  which  is  the 
only  one  calculated  to  impart  solid  information,  will  greatly  confirm  the 
opinions  already  advanced.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  is  mtended 
to  confine  our  observations  principally  to  astronomy ;  firsts  because  this 
Bcnence  could  not  have  been  cultivated  without  a  knowledge  of  arith* 
metic,  geometry,  and  other  kindred  branches  of  knowledge ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  it  has  left  stronger  evidence  of  its  existence  on  the  pages 
of  history  than  any  other. 

China,  one  of  the  oldest  existing  empires  of  the  world,  an  empire 
perfectly  isolated  from  Europe,  and  entirely  imconn^ted  with  Pheniciaa 
or  Egyptian  learning,  presents  a  very  fair  subject  for  inquiry. 

Among  the  Chinese  we  find  notices  of  astronomical  science  in  their 
earliest  history.  The  testimony  of  BaiUy  on  this  point  is  important. 
He  says :  "  The  strong  belief  the  Chinese  entertain,  that  the  monuments 
of  Fohi  contain  an  ancient  astromMuy,  established  by  that  emperor,  is  a 
proof,  not  only  of  its  esistenee  among  them,  but  that  it  was  introduced 
kto  China  by  Fohi.    We  find  in  the  Chou-Sjng,  a  sacred  book  tmmf 
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the  Ghbiese,  and  of  great  antiquity,  that  this  astronomy  oontamed  doe* 
trmes  of  considerable  refinement.  Fohi,  say  they,  constructed  astrono- 
mical  tables,  assigned  a  figure  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  taught  the 
science  of  their  motion.  The  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points  were  then 
discovered ;  and,  soon  after,  we  find  the  invention  of  the  sphere,  the 
actual  period  of  the  year  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
six  hours,  with  the  Inssextile,  as  well  as  the  lunar  periods,  reconciled  to 
the  motion  of  the  sun.  I  have  good  reason  to  be  of  opinion,  that  all 
those  branches  of  science  belong  to  the  time  of  Fohi." — History  of  Ama^ 
vol  i,  p.  64. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  repeated  notices  in  the  history  of  the 
following  reigns.  Hoanti,  who  governed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Fohi,  is  said  to  have  established  a  board  or  tribunal  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  astronomy;  and  Chienhu  was  called  to  the  throne,  B.  C.  2514, 
on  account  of  his  profidency  in  this  science.  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Fohi  began  to  reign  B.  C.  295d,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  after  the  deluge,  can  it  be  supposed  that  all  this  progress  in 
science  could  have  taken  place  after  that  calamitous  event?  Here, 
again,  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  ancient  astronomy  may  be  referred 
to.  . "  I  appeal,"  says  Bailly,  ''  to  the  astronomer  and  the  philosopher. 
How  many  ages  ought  we  not  to  give  to  the  study  of  the  heavens  before 
the  motion  of  the  sun  could  be  so  much  as  suspected  ?  How  many 
more  ages  must  have  elapsed  before  they  could  ascertain  the  four  inter- 
vals of  this  period  ?  Thus  we  must  make  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
already  made,  that  the  invention  of  the  sphere,  those  doctrines  which 
are  only  to  be  discovered  by  study  and  reflection,  and  a  long  course  of 
careful  observation,  belong  to  a  science  already  established,  and  long 
since  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  This  is  not  the  work  of 
one  man,  or  <rf  one  age.'* — Ihid,  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  "  Father 
Ko,  a  missi<Hiary  bom  in  China,  says  positively,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Tao,  B.  C.  2357,  the  empire  was  of  small  extent,  and  but  thinly  peopled ; 
but  that  knowledge  of  every  sort,  and  particularly  astronomy,  in  a  state  too 
far  advanced  for  an  infant  nation,  had  been  introduced  among  them."— 
lUd,,  p.  65,  floto. 

The  ancient  Persians  were  acquainted,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  their 
history,  with  astronomy.  Jemshoed,  who  reigned  B.  0.  2110,  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  solar  year,  and  to  have  caused  the  first  day  of  it, 
when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  to  be  celebrated  by  a  splendid  festival.  (See 
Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i,  p.  17.)  We  further  learn  from  the  Persian 
books,  that  there  were  formerly  fotir  bright  stars  which  pointed  out  the 
lour  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, in  which  chance  could  have  no  share,  that  about  three  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  Aldebaran  and  Antarea  were  situated 
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ezacdj  in  the  two  equinoctiiil  points,  while  Begnlns  and  the  Southern 
Fish  were  placed  in  the  two  solstices.  (See  Edin.  Ency.,  vol.  ii,  p.  584.) 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  people  also,  eren  bejond  the  limits  of 
authentic  history,  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  astronomy ; 
and  that  they  preserved  among  them  the  result  of  observations  made 
about  a  century  after  the  deluge. 

That  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  acquunted  with  astronomy,  cannot 
be  doubted,  when  it  ia  considered  that  they  were  the  instructors  of 
Greece,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Europe,  in  this  and  other  sciences.  They 
appear  to  have  had  traditions  of  the  existence  of  this  science  extending 
back  to  the  time  of  Vulcan,  who,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with 
Tnbal-Cain ;  and  they  believed  that  it  was  cultivated  among  them  by 
Thoth,  the  grandson  of  Ham. 

The  Jews  entertained  similar  views  of  the  acquaintance  of  their  an- 
cestors with  astronomy.  Josephus  assures  us,  that  the  children  of  Seth 
''  were  the  inventors  <^  that  peculiar  sort  of  wisdom  which  is  concerned 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  order  ;'*  and  that  they  took  care  to 
record  these  discoveries,  that  they  might  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  The 
small  Genesis  states  that  the  pole-star  was  discovered  by  Enoch. 

That  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  Chaldea  at  a  very  early  period,  is 
well  known.  Alexander  subdued  Babylon  B.  C.  331 ;  and  we  are  in* 
fonned  that  there  then  existed  astronomical  records,  extending  to  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  years  before  that  time. 
The  Chaldeans  :frere  acquainted  with  the  period  of  six  hundred  years, 
and  the  return  of  comets ;  and  possessed  a  rich  fund  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  which  could  only  be  obtained  at  an  era  m  which  this  subhme 
sdence  had  been  previously  cultivated,  and  improved  by  a  long-con- 
tinued series  of  effort  and  observation. 

India  now  claims  attention.  The  Brahmins,  in  the  infancy  of  Greece, 
were  considered  the  depositaries  of  learning  To  them  P3rthagoras  jour- 
neyed for  instruction,  and  to  them  many  have  considered  the  western 
world  indebted  for  the  light  of  science  and  civilization.  "  In  turning 
our  attention  to  the  Indian  astronomy,"  says  an  eminent  author,  "  we 
enter  upon  a  more  interesting  field  of  research.  Here  we  are  not  left  to 
the  guidance  of  facts  contradictory  or  iU-authenticated,  or  of  deceitful  ob- 
servations founded  merely  on  conjecture.  The  astronomical  tables  of 
the  Indians  are  in  our  own  hands ;  and  with  evidence  almost  as  irresist- 
ible as  that  which  attends  the  principles  of  the  science,  we  can  trace 
the  remoteness  of  their  origin,  and  survey  the  advancement  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  earliest  ages. 

"These  precious  remams  of  antiquity  have  been  diligently  examined 
and  compared  by  the  celebrated  M.  Bailly,  hi  his  Traia  de  VAatranonUe 
Indimme  et  OrimtaU,  with  that  sagacity  and  eloquence  which  charao- 
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teiue  all  the  writings  of  that  illustrious  but  unfortunate  astronomer. 
He  has  found  that  the  epoeh  of  the  Tirvalore  tables  coincides  with  the 
year  8102  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  has  shown,  by  a  train  of  sovofA 
and  conrincing  argument,  that  this  epoch  is  not  fictitious,  but  founded 
on  real  observations  which  must  hare  been  made  eren  before  the  com- 
mencepient  of  the  Caly-Yug.  These  high  pretensions  to  antiquity, 
which  M.  Bailly  has  claimed  for  the  Indian  astronomy,  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  many  distinguished  philosophers,  and  have  been  recently 
defended  by  Professor  Playfair,  with  an  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  a 
.  clearness  of  illustration,  peculiar  to  that  eloquent  writer." — EdMmrgh 
£ncyeL,  vol.  ii,  p.  585. 

Some  eminent  philosophers,  it  is  admitted,  contend  that  those  tables 
are  not  founded  on  observations  made  in  the  remote  times  alluded  to». 
but  that  the  modem  Brahmins  have  arrived  at  this  epoch  (B.  C.  3102) 
by  carrying  their  calculations  backward.  This  notion,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  entertained,  when  it  is  considered,  "  that  all  the  elements, 
as  assumed  at  the  epoch  B.  0.  3102,  are  nearly  the  same  as  if  they  had 
been  determined  by  observation ;"  and  that  the  tables  containing  them 
were  brought  to  Europe  in  A.  D.  1687.  If,  therefore,  the  Brahmins  of 
that  day  had  compiled  them,  tracing  their  way  upward  to  B.  C.  8102, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  they  could  have  been  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  and  the  refinements  of  modern  analysis,  at  that  time  but 
just  discovered  in  Europe.  Yet  we  have  only  one  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives— either  to  believe  that  the  Brahmins  were  in  possession  of  this 
knowledge,  or  that  the  epoch  of  B.  C.  8102  is  real,  and  founded  on 
observations  previously  made. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  from  whose  history  of  astronomy  the  preceding 
quotations  have  been  made,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  observes: 
"From  the  delineation  of  the  zodiac,  for  example,  which  La  Gentil 
brought  from  India,  it  appears  that  the  star  Aldebaran  was  40^  before 
the  vernal  equinox  in  3102.  Now,  if  we  take  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  at  50^",  and  employ  the  inequality  in  the  precession  dis- 
covered by  La  Grange,  we  shall  find,  by  calculating  from  the  place  of 
Aldebaran  in  1750,  that  in  the  year  3102  this  star  was  13'  beyond  the 
vernal  equinox ;  a  result  differing  only  53'  from  the  Indian  zodiac.  But 
the  force  of  this  argument  does  not  terminate  here :  even  if  the  Brah- 
mins had  been  acquainted  with  the  mequality  of  precession,  and  had 
applied  it  to  the  modem  epoch  of  1401,  the  8"  of  excess  which  they 
gave  to  the  precession  itself  would  have  produced  an  error  df 
8"  X  8102  -h  1491  —  8^  49'  89"  at  the  epoch  of  8102. 

'*  The  mean  longitude  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  10"  8^  88'  18" ;  and,  according  to 
the  modem  tables  corrected  by  the  inequality  of  precession  discovered 
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by  La  Grange,  and  amounting  in  the  present  case  to  1^  46'  22",  ^% 
longitude  of  that  luminary  is  10'  2^  51'  19",  differing  only  about  4V 
from  the  detennination  of  the  Indians.  The  longitude  of  Uie  moon,  at 
the  same  epoch,  by  the  Tirvalore  tables,  is  10"  6°  0';  and  the  same, 
corrected  by  the  tables  of  Mayer,  and  corrected  by  the  moon's  accele* 
ration,  is  10'  6°  37' :  a  coincidence  so  remarks^le,  that  it  coul^  only 
arise  from  actual  observation.  Now,  if  we  compute  the  places  of  the 
sun  and  moon  at  the  conunencement  of  the  Caly-Yug,  from  the  tables 
of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  astronomers,  or  from  those  of  Uleigh-Beigh, 
which  were  constructed  at  Samarcand  in  1437,  we  shall  find  that  the . 
tables  of  Ptolemy  give  an  error  of  11°  in  the  place  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  whDe  the  tables  of  the  Tartar  prince  produce  an  error  of  1°  30' 
in  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  of  6°  in  that  of  the  moon.  These  results 
give  additional  strength  to  the  former  argument,  and  completely  prove 
that  the  Indian  astronomy  is  not  the  offspring  of  Greece  or  Arabia,  and 
that  the  Tirvalore  tables  were  not  deduced  from  modem  observations. 
Arguments  of  a  similar  nature,  and  equally  strong  with  the  preceding, 
might  be  deduced  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  length  of  the 
solar  year,  the  aphelion  and  mean  motion  of  Jupiter,  and  the  mean 
motion  of  Saturn,  and  the  equation  of  his  centre  as  contained  in  the 
Indian  tables ;  but  from  the  limits  of  this  article,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  further  information  to  the  writings  of  Bailly  and  Prc^essor 
Playfair." — Edin.  EncycL,  vol.  ii,  p.  586. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  eminent  astrono* 
mers  furnish  in  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Indian  astronomy. 

We  are,  then,  in  respect  of  this  science  also,  conducted  back  to  the 
period  of  the  first  separation  of  families  after  the  deluge,  or  even  beyond 
that,  to  the  time  when  the  postdiluvian  race  made  but  one  people.  The 
proofs  of  this  are  not  found  in  one  nation,  merely,  but  furnished  by  the 
Chinese,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians;  and  all 
these  concurring  streams  of  evidence  unite  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
astronomy  must  have  been  cultivated  previously  to  the  deluge,  or  it 
could  not  have  exhibited  such  marks  of  its  existence  and  power  so  soon 
after  that  calamitous  event. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  existence  of  science  at  this  early  period 
which  furnishes  this  evidence,  but  also,  and  especially,  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  found.  It  m^ht  have  been  reasonably 
supposed,  that  a  science  like  astronomy  would,  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
its  cultivation,  have  left  some  traces,  on  the  pages  of  history,  of  its 
immaturity ;  that  we  should  have  seen  the  human  mind  putting  forth 
all  its  energy  to  grasp  the  first  principles  of  this  sublime  science.  Yet 
?»hat  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  presented  to  us  by  one  every  way 
competent  to  give  an  opioion  ?    Sir  David  Brewster  says :  ''  From  the 
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gen^Bl  view  which  we  have  now  given  oi  the  astromxny  of  the  aiicients» 
the  mind  is  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  which  Bailly  has  drawn, 
that  the  roles  and  facts  of  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
astronomy,  are  hut  the  wrecks  of  a  great  system  of  astronomical  science, 
which  has  heen  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world.  After  those  mighty  revolutions  in  human  affairs,  amid 
which  the  principles  of  the  science  had  heen  lost,  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy seems  to  have  revived  ahout  the  year  8102,  when  the  loose 
materials  which  time  had  spared  were  carefully  collected,  and  diffused 
through  the  different  kingdoms  of  Asia.  Hence  the  striking  connection 
that  subsists  between  the  various  'systems  which  prevailed  among  the 
eastern  nations,  and  hence  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  science  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  day.  In  examining  these  wrecks 
of  the  human  mind,  we  everywhere  find  methods  of  calculation  without 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded ;  rules  blindly  followed  with* 
out  being  understood ;  phenomena  without  their  explanation ;  and  ele- 
ments carefully  determined ;  while  others,  more  important  and  equally 
obvious,  are  altogether  imknown.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  these 
unconnected  facts  as  the  highest  efforts  of  the  ancients  in  the  science 
of  astronomy,  or  as  results  which  they  have  reached  without  the  light 
of  theory,  or  without  the  aid  of  long-continued  observation.  When  the 
traveler  contemplates  the  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  examines  the 
broken  statues,  the  shafts,  and  capitals,  and  pediments,  which  are  dug 
from  their  ruins,  does  he  consider  these  fragments  as  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  sculptor  and  the  architect  in  the  arts  which  they  cultivated  ?  Does 
he  not,  rather,  turn  in  imagination  to  the  columns  and  statues  which  they 
composed,  to  the  temple  which  they  supported  or  adorned,  and  to  the 
living  beings  who  worshiped  within  its  walls  ?" 

What  language  can  more  forcibly  advocate  the  view  we  have  taken 
than  this?  We  believe  that  the  antediluvians  enjoyed  alphabetical 
characters,  literature,  and  science ;  that  their  minds  were  cultivated  and 
adorned  to  a  very  great  extent.  Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  this 
was  the  case,  "what  mighty  revolutions  in  human  affairs*'  were  so 
likely  to  break  up  this  glorious,  fabric  of  knowledge,  and  to  bury  in 
ruins  the  great  principles  of  science,  as  the  universal  flood  ?  What  can 
be  more  probable  than  that,  a  century  after  this  dreadful  event,  those 
who  then  Hved  should  gather  up  and  preserve  those  "fragments  of 
science "  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ?  We  need  not  proceed 
with  these  interrogatories :  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  while  the  entire  con- 
clusions of  Bailly  and  Brewster,  supported,  as  they  are,  by  the  autho- 
rity  of  a  man  so  learned,  and  possessing  such  reverence  for  Scripture 
truth,  as  Sir  William  Jones,  appear  incapable  of  explanation  on  any 
oihei  principle,  on  that  just  given  all  appears  natural,  consistent,  and  true. 
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We  maj  here  farther  observe^  that  some  of  the  aiithon  we  have 
quoted  had  no  intention,  in  their  investigation  of  the  subject,  to  establish 
tiie  views  which  we  entertain.  Bailly,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Voltaire,  was  not  likely  to  labor  to  illustrate  the  history,  chronology, 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  earliest  races  of  mankmd,  as  recorded 
in  Holy  Scripture.  And  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  whose  able  remarks  we 
have  referred  so  often,  makes  a  labored  apology  for  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  his  argument  and  the  Scripture  account ;  as  if  un- 
aware that  his  scheme  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  history,  and  also 
with  the  chronology,  of  Scripture,  as  given  in  the  Septuagmt. 

In  addition,  Bailly  maintains  that  he  had  found  other  important 
evidence  confirmatory  of  the  arguments  already  advanced.  These  we 
can  only  mention  as  summed  up  by  himself.  He  observes,  that  he  had 
found  everywhere  in  the  ancient  world,  not  only  astronomical  improve- 
ments, which  imply  a  corresponding  progress  in  science,  but  also  "  civil 
institutions  for  chronology  and  the  regulation  of  time,  derived  from  one 
source,  and  identically  the  same;  an  entire  and  consistent  system  of 
music,  whose  two  halves,  separated  by  revolutions  incident  to  human 
affairs,  had  been  transported  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe ;  a  primi- 
tive measure  which  exists  still  everywhere  in  Asia,  by  itself,  or  in  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  very  ancient  and  accurate 
determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  globe ;  one  and  the  same  legisla- 
tor for  the  sciences,  arts,  and  religion ;  the  same  system  of  physics  and 
theology ;  in  fine,  everywhere  remaining  traces  of  ignorance  succeeding 
to  light  and  science." 

Admitting  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  inquiry,  we  have 
endeavored  to  trace  up  alphabetical  characters,  literature,  and  science,  to 
their  origin. 

In  this  effort  we  have  found  that,  with  respect  to  letters,  the  histories 
of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phenicians,  and  Hebrews,  carry  up  the 
use  of  alphabetical  characters  to  the  earliest  possible  period  of  their 
respective  nations ;  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  believing  that  hie- 
roglyphics preceded  the  use  of  letters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  grounds 
for  concluding  that  an  alphabet  was  in  use  before  hieroglyphic  characters ; 
that  the  supposed  barbarous  condition  of  the  first  families  of  mankind 
is  completely  disproved  both  by  sacred  and  profane  history,  and  also  by 
tradition ;  and  that  the  most  powerful  arguments,  and  the  authority  of 
men  eminent  alike  for  literary  attainments  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
this  particular  question,  unite  in  ascribing  the  existence  of  letters  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  referred  to  literature,  and  taken  the  Bible,  the  oldest 
literary  composition  extant.  We  find  that  it  contains  fragments  com- 
posed in  the  earliest  times;  that  the  writings  of  Moses  bear  intenud 
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endenee  of  liaying  such  remainB  of  an  ancieni  literatare,  wrought  up  in 
Ub  hisloiy ;  that  J«irish  traditioii,  m  all  ages,  sapporta  this  notion; 
ftat  the  traditions  of  every  ancient  people  include  i^erences  to  ancient 
cr  saered  hooks  preserved  hj  the  great  father  during  the  deluge ;  and 
ire  see  that  these  traditions  nraat  have  had  tiieir  or^;in  prior  to  the  <&«> 
penion.  Thus  we  have  the  whole  ancient  world,  sacred  and  profane, 
bearing  concurrent  testimony  to  the  eiistence  of  literatore  in  the  first 
ages. 

We  have  admitted  the  natural  connection  between  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  have  dh^cted  our  attention  to  the  question  of  its  existence  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  world.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  sacred 
historj  of  the  first  generations  of  mankind,  especially  that  of  the  deluge 
and  of  the  building  of  the  ark,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  science  must 
have  been  cultivated  even  at  this  early  age ;  that  this  opinion  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  careful  and  profoimd  researches  of  Bailly 
and  others  into  the  history  of  oriental  astronomy ;  that  this  sublime  science 
was  cultivated,  and  carried  to  a  pitch  of  great  refinement  and  perfection, 
even  before  the  flood;  and  that,  about  a  century  after  that  event,  the 
remaihs  of  this  science  were  collected  and  arranged,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  modem  times. 

It  has  been  said,  that  "  absolute  certainty  in  matters  of  antiqmty  may 
result,  either  from  an  accumulation  of  various  evidence,  to  such  an  amouiU 
that  numerous  deductions  may  be  made  from  it  without  affecting  the  con* 
fusion ;  or  from  some  particular  coincidence  of  proof,  of  that  kmd  which 
tdmits  of  no  opposite  supposition." — Taylor' $  JERstorical  Proof,  p.  8. 
On  these  princnples  the  preceding  facts  and  arguments  are  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader;  ^i^ik  some  confidence,  that  both  the 
aocunnilation  of  evidence,  and  the  particular  cdncidences  of  proof  which 
they  furnish,  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  evince  the  existence  of  letters, 
Eterature,  and  science,  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  world. 

If  any  now  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  contrary  opinion  has  so  long  and 
io  popularly  prevailed ;  how  it  is  that  these  views,  if  well-founded,  h&ve 
not  been  generally  shown  and  admitted ;  we  answer : — 

I.  Infidel  and  skeptical  writers,  bent  on  disparaging  the  Scriptuva 
history,  as  well  as  its  doctrines,  have  labored  to  show  that  man  began 
his  career  of  existence  in  barbarism,  and  gradually  progressed  until  he 
leaohed  his  present  elevated  position. 

II.  Many  of  the  most  popular  writers  on  Holy  Scripture  have,  b; 
adopting  the  Hebrew  chronology,  so  abbreviated  the  age  of  the  world» 
that  some  of  the  most  striking  points  of  evidence  which  have  been 
died  in  our  favor  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Scripture  account 
on  their  system ;  they  therefore  not  only  lose  this  amount  oi  evidenci^ 
hat  actuaUy  have  it  arrayed  against  them* 
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HI.  Moit  of  ibe  writen  who  have  examiited  tins  subjeot  in  4 
•atisfaetorf  maimer  have  done  so  ineidentallj,  while  dJsciia0iB|r  other 
in^Mirtant  subjects ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  voliuxunous  extent,  and  «o%> 
•equent  high  price,  of  their  works,  hare  sealed  up  their  cesearohes  jropi 
ili  but  a  fewiferseiia  of  pBoperty  and  leisufe. 


We  hare  brought  these  inresfigations  to  a  close.  They  have  occupied 
tnore  time  than  we  had  anticipated ;  but  their  importance  demanded  that^ 
if  possible,  we  should  place  before  the  reader  evidence  sufficiently  oon- 
tlusive  to  enable  him  to  decide  with  satisfactory  and  well-grounded 
oonfidence  on  the  chronology  and  learning  of  the  ancient  worM. 
Although  we  are  aware  that  the  subject  is  not  exhausted,  that  it  might 
with  greater  ease  have  been  expanded  into  a  volume  than  condensed 
into  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  we  hope  the  result  will  be  satisfactoiy. 
A  few  general  observations  on  each  section  of  our  inquiiy  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  with  these  our  introduction  will  conclude. 

1.  We  shall  not  be  sturprised  if  the  freedom  with  which  we  have 
teferred  to  errors  in  the  sacred  text  should,  by  some  mdividuala,  te 
thought  deserving  of  grave  reprehension.  We  assure  all  such  perscM, 
that  we  write  under  Ihe  influence  of  the  most  reverential  credence  of  the 
tevealed  truth  of  God.  But  we  do  not  tlunk  that  the  concealment  of 
error  is  oalculated  to  promote  truth.  And,  as  we  have  previously  ob- 
served, we  think  it  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  combined  wisdom 
and  mercy  whic^h  united  to  place,  m  the  hands  of  three  independent 
teligious  communities,  as  many  separate  copies  of  the  word  of  tmlh 
1)efore  the  excision  of  Israel  took  plaoe,  and  the  desperate  energy  of  that 
^>eople  was  exerted  against  the  gradous  purposes  of  God  and  Vk 
Anointed. 
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2.  We  aie  alfio  appFoh^isive*  leftt  the  stigma  aSiwd  (e  mlob  tampet* 
ng  with  Scripture,  as  in  honesty  of  purpose  we  have  heen  eomfeUedlp 
sail  "  a  fraudident  oonruption  of  the  saored  text,"  should  be  ascribed  to 
a  iqurit  of  bigotry.  Perfectly  unoonscious  of  the  existence  of  svch  m 
mcbaxitable  feeling,  we  are  confident  that  it  cannot.  ha¥B  ezerdsed  aof 
jvflnenoe  on  the  judgment  which  we  have  formed.  The  Jews  of  that 
daf  were  fdaced  in  circumstances  whidi  their  descendants  can  soarcelf 
estimate ;  and  the  efforts  employed  to'  mystify  and  adulterate  certain 
dates  which  we  have  been  jBompeUed  to  detail,  and  which  we  sia- 
serely  beliere  actually  took  place,  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tefiection  on  the  piukeipka  cm*  idigion  of  the  Jews  generally,  than  is 
Ihe  ezei»on  of  the  seooad  commandment  by  the  early  Saxon  churdi 
{effected,  as  it  was,  with  the  c<mcurrenee  of  the  ffr4at  Alfred)  to  h> 
pegarded  as  a  reflection  on  the  Christianity  of  England  in  the  preaent 
day. 

8.  No  one,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  entire  work, 
will  chaige  us  with  any  disposition  to  shrink  from  upholding  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  however  it  may  be  impii^ed  by  the  pfo* 
feflsed  wisdom  of  this  world.  There  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  which  wp 
shall  address  ourselves  with  greater  diligence  and  devotedness  than  to 
the  resistance  of  the  pretensions  of ''  science  falsely  so  called/'  in.it8  proud 
and  insidious  aggression  on  the  truth  of  revelation.  But  this  deter- 
mination imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  v^anoe  fully  to 
ascertain  what  is  actually  revealed  truth,  lest,  by  vindicating  error  on  thd 
hallowed  plea  of  inspiration,  we  injure  the  cause  we  are  so  anxious  Ip 
uphold,  and  truth  be  unpaired  in  the  hands  of  its  friends.  We  belief 
this  has  been  done ;  and  the  practice  has  had  a  most  pernicious  influenea. 
Revelation  and  sound  knowledge  have  been  placed  in  opposition.  IjsI 
a  man  carefully  study  tiie  history  of  %ypt,  Assyria,  or  China,  or  even 
ef  astronomy,  and  he  is  instantiy  confronted  with  facts  bearing  the  im- 
press  of  sterling  historic  truth,  which  directiy  contradict  the  abbreviated 
Hebrew  chronology.  Does  not  his  mind  naturally  deduce  the  conelit- 
Am,  that  revelation  can  he  sustained  only  by  the  abandonment  of  legiti- 
mate researoh  ?  that  revealed  truth  can  only  stand  by  the  renuncaatien 
af  historic  truth  ? 

The  chronology  which,  Ixy  the  force  of  evidence,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  frees  us  from  all  difficulty.  We  are  aware  oU  and  we 
esn  expfaiin,  the  myriads  of  years  whidi  are  ]»esented  to  us  in  the 
ifietions  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  fabulous  history;  but  of  this  we  ass 
ssrtain,  that  no  fact,  sustained  by  Ofdinary  evidence,  is  presented  to  ns 
by  any  nation  in  the  ancient  world,  whieh  extends  beyond  the  ohronriogy 
of  the  Septua^^t.    This  in  itself  is  an  impoHant  eoDsidevatM^n;  mad. 
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taken  in  cotmeotion  with  what  haa  been  advancedi  fnBy  aaaarea  ua  of 
the  somidnesB  of  our  dednon. 

4.  Having,  aa  far  as  our  means  and  limits  extend,  settled  the  chro- 
nology of  the  early  ages,  we  proceeded  to  inTestigate  the  mteltc:4Stnal 
character  and  learning  of  mankind  during  this  period.  In  this  '^nrsmt, 
we  first  found  reason  to  reject  entirely  the  doctrines  which  certain  phikk 
aophers  have  promulgated,  and  which  have  obtained  much  popular 
support ;  namdy,  that  mankind  first  arose  into  being  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  and  that  speech  and  language  were  alterward  and 
graduaUy  acquired.  We  have  shown  that  m  this  case  reason  and 
revelation  unite  to  prove,  on  the  contrary^  that  man  was  created  in  the 
divine  image,  m  hnmoUdgt  as  well  as  in  holiness ;  and  that,  although  a 
'measure  of  this  intellectual  power  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  fal]^ 
this  could  not  have  reduced  Adam  below  the  condition  of  his  most 
favored  descendants.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  earliest  genera^ 
tions  of  mankind  were  as  fully  equal  to  their  successors  in  the  attributes 
of  their  minds,  as  they  were  in  the  form  and  physical  structure  of  then* 
bodies.  'Ihe  idiotic  barbarism  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  first 
generations  of  mankind  is  as  flatly  opposed  to  reason  and  lustory  as  it 
is  to  revelation.  And  the  dignity  of  primitive  hmnan  nature  is  asserted 
•and  proved. 

5.  We  have  shown  that  alphabetical  characters  were  in  all  proba- 
bility in  use  from  the  beginning ;  that  the  traditions  of  all  nations  attest 
it,  and  that  the  most  ancient  records  support  the  conclusion.  We  have 
•also  found  corroborating  evidence  in  the  repeated  allusions  to  an  early 
literature,  which  are  found  in  various  nations,  and  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  meet  us  in  sacred  and  profane  records.  We  have  also 
seen  that  indications  of  the  early  existence  of  science  are  prevalent  iai 
<*U  authentic  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  and  that  these  are  presented  to 
our  view  in  a  numner  which  strikingly  corroborates  the  Scriptural  narm^ 
tive  of  the  deluge,  and  which  in  other  respects  accords  with  the  entin 
history  of  the  period. 

6.  It  is  an  important  consideration,  that  the  results  of  the  investigai*' 
tion  perfectly  harmonise.  The  chronology  casts  light  upon  the  state  of 
learning  and  science,  and  allows  the  admission  of  historic  evidence  whiok 
on  any  other  theory  would  stand  arrayed  against  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  scope  of  our  inquiries  into  the  literature  of  the  agn 
confirms  and  establishes  the  dironology.  When  inquiries  independently 
conducted  produce  these  harmonious  results,  it  is  a  circumstance  whidi 
must  greatly  strengthen  our  confidence  fai  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  have  been  conducted^  and  in  ikm  con-tluaionB 
.  which  have  been  eliaited.  \ 
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^th  the  knowledge  thus  obtained^  and  guided  bj  the  cbroaologj 
and  estimate  of  learning  which  we  have  now  laid  down,  we  shall  pro- 
oeed  to  investigate  the  history  and  religion  of  this  interesting  period. 
We  beg  the  reader  to  apply  to  every  part  of  these  efibrts  the  criteria 
establiahed  in  this  Prefiminaiy  Dissertation,  and  hope  the  whole  wQl  be 
ealcidated  to  east  some  Ught  on  an  important  portion  of  history. 
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tABLB  No.  3.— SHOWING  THE  COTEMPORARY  PATiUAaCHS 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  HEBREW. 
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ExpLAM ATioiv^ — The  dotted  lines  across  both  sections  of  the  table  mark  the  6ne» 
oessive  centuries  of  this  period,  each  space  between  the  lines  representing  one 
hundred  years,  beginning  with  the  year  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Hebref% 
A-  M.  1656,  by  the  Septuagint,  A.  M.  2262.  The  perpendicular  lines,  which  are 
eonneoted  together,  represent  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  whose  names  are  on  tho 
left  side  of  them,  the  length  of  the  line  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  yean 
the  person  lived ;  showing,  not  only  the  relative  length  of  the  patriarchs^  lives,  bat 
also  the  period  when  each  lived.  The  figures  after  the  name  give  the  entire  length 
of  life,  except  in  the  case  of  Noah  and  Shem :  those  uppermost  to  the  right  of  the 
line  p:ive  the  period  before,  and  those  below  the  period  after,  the  birth  of  the  suc- 
oeedins:  son.  For  example:  According  to  the  Hebrew,  Reu  was  bom  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  after  the  delnge,  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth; 
he  lived  239  years,  was  diirty-two  years  old  at  the  hurth  of  Serug,  and  lived  207 
years  afterward.  By  the  Septuagint  the  same  patriarch  was  bom  in  the  latter  pari 
of  the  seventh  century  after  the  deluge,  and  died  Just  at  the  dose  of  the  tenth| 
became  the  lather  of  Serug  at  132,  lived  207  years  afterward,  and  died  aged  339 
years.  By  the  Hebrew,  he  was  cotemporary  with  all  the  patriarchs  from  Noah  to 
Abmham ;  according  to  the  Septuagint,  he  was  bom  just  before  the  death  of  8alah» 
and  died  before  the  birth  of  Terah. 
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IN  THE  POSTDILUVIAN  PERIOD. 
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HISTORY  AND  RELIOION 

OF 

THE    PATRIARCHAL    AGE^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

THS  CREATION  OY  THS  WOBU)  AND  OF  MAV. 

fliiblimitj  and  importance  of  tfhe  inbjeet— Sources  of  information— Scriptare  thd 
Mly  infiillible  guide— Creation  asaociftted  with  man^s  moral  probatioii— Hnmaa 
theories  and  specaUition9~Epicnnia— Diodortta  Sicnlnt—Modem  geologiati  ■ 
Question  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  dayt— 2  Peter  iii,  8 — IHustratioB, 
from  the  case  of  man — ^Fossil  remains — Mosaic  Karratitb — Oen  i,  1 — Ford 
IXiy— Proofii  in  nature  of  the  Holj  Spirit's  agenojr — Creation  and  division  of 
light— iSnontf  Z^ojM^reation  of  the  atmosphere— TAmf  Z>ay^DiTiaion  of  kii4 
and  wator-*-Creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom^/bHrt&  ZXi^— Formation  of  tha 
sun,  moon,  and  ttsan— Fifth  IXi^— Creation  of  fishes  and  birds— 5u<4  Doy-^ 
Creation  of  animals  and  of  man— Noticss  of  Cbbatioit  bakdbd  dowh  bt 
Pbofahb  HiSTdBT— Sandioniatho,  Berosns — Cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos— Lawv 
of  Menu— The  Yedas— Persiaa  theology— Scandtaarian  mythology— Claois 
authors  of  Greece  and  Som*-^Hesk)d— Aristophanes — Orpheus— Pythagorat 
and  Plato — Proclus — Orid— Points  of  resomblance  common  to  the  abore  ac- 
counts— Cause  of  this. 

Tbb  attempt  to  supply  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind,  may 
appear  a  presumptuous  undertaking ;  and  yet,  however  difficult 
this  task  may  seem,  or  hopeless  its  successful  execution,  these 
subjects,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  are  of  deep  interest  ami . 
importance.    Nothing  was  ever  fabled  by  poetic  imagination 
involving  conceptions  so  sublime,  and  operations  so  magnificer 
as  the  creation  of  our  world ;  no  development  of  intellect,  scm 
tiDations  of  genius,  or  exhibitions  of  moral  principle  in  the  human 
character,  can  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  state  of  man,  when  he  first  came  from  the  hand  oi 
lib  Maker,  glorious  in  the  possession  of  the  divine  image,  and 
happy  in  a  pure  and  perfect  fellowship  virith  God. 

To  these  subjects  we  propose  to  call  the  serious  attention  of 
the  reader ;  and  in  doing  so,  while  we  take  Holy  Scripture  for 
Qwr  principal  guide,  shall  avail  oumlvea  of  the  various  mean* 
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which  scientific  researches,  and  the  records  of  profane  historji 
afford  for  their  illustration. 

We  are  anxious  at  once  to  observe,  that  the  subjects  now  to 
be  discussed,  immedfa^efy  and  neoeisarily  fix  our  attention  on  the 
almighty  power  and  beneficent  purposes  of  God.  We  cannot 
properly  contemplate  man  apart  from  his  religious  character  and 
spiritusd  destiny.  We  camiot  form  just  idea^j  of  Ip.  primitive 
condition  apart  from  his  immediate  relation  to  the  Author  of  his 
being.  Nor  can  we  contemplate  the  creation  of  the  world  on 
which  we  live,  without  distinctly  recognizing  the  high  moral 
purposes  for  which  it  was  called  into  existence. 

This  is  made  move  evident  by  the  fact,  that  liot  osfy  does  the 
nature  of  the  subject  identify  itself  with  the  operations  of  divina 
wifldom  and  power,  but  the  information  oa  whicfa  alone  we  can 
rely  is  communicated  hy  divine  revelation.  Neither  the  labors 
of  science,  nor  the  fragments  of  ancient  history  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  day,  can  give  us  aa  authentic  and  consistent 
idea  of  creadon.  hi  this  great,  work  of  the  Deity,  we  ha^re-  a 
stupendous  fact  which  we  never  coutd  have  known  unless  it  had 
been  revealed.  We  may  construct  a  system  of  opinions  by  the 
independent  exertion  of  our  own  minds ;  we  n^^y  reason  upon 
appearances,  aad  arrive  aC  conclusions,  without  being  indebted 
to  foreign  assistance ;  but,  by  reasoning  we  never  could  discover 
past  facts;  in  this  way  no  man  could  ever' write  a  history.  He 
who  professes  to  inform  us  of  what  formerly  occurred,  must 
tehte  either  what  he  has  seen,  or  what  he  has  heard;  but  he 
must  not  teB  us  merely  what  he  thinks.  When  Jehovah  mada 
the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it,  there  were  no  human  wit^ 
flesses  of  his  power.  Man,  therefore,  according  to  these  intuitire 
a»d  unquestionable  principles^  could  not  of  himself  obtain  anjf 
knowlec^  of  ereation.  We  may  reason,  and  reason  plausibty; 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  world,  or  the  original  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  mankind ;  but,  in  this  way,  it  is  uiVertf 
impossible  to  discover  anything  respecting  the  facts.  Pbr  a 
inowliMige  of  these  we  are  necessarily  indebted  to  foreign  in- 
formation.   This  information  we  have  in  the  BibTe. 

These  conclusions  are  not  only  sustained  by  reason,  they  arcf 
also  confirmed  by  experience.  The  hi^est  efforts  of  the  humair 
itttnd  have  been  pat  forth  with  the  most  daring  energy  in  specu- 
bitive  researches  on  this  subject,  and  have  utterfy  failed.  Th# 
^momit  has  strugj^ed;  the  more  we  perceive  the  feebleness  of  ibt 
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hiimafi  waai,  and  the  Hamyw  timiis  that  ccmfine  it.  If  ever  • 
people  were  placed  by  Providence  in  circumstanees  which  wai^ 
ftaoM  the  hope  that  they  woukL  evince  superhtunto  powers  of 
andentanding,  the  Greekfi  were  tiiat  favored  commanity.  Y^ 
even  their  gigantic  intettectaa]  eflbrts  felled  to  elicit  the  el^ 
raentery  truth  now  under  connderation.  They  were  ignorarft 
of  creation.  They  did  not  perceive  the  possibilify  of  any  othefi^ 
change  than  one  of  fomi,  and  the  giving  a  new  mold  to  pre^ 
existent  materials.  This  was  the  plagoe-spot  of  their  entiftr 
|Miilo8ophy.  It  was  this  that  shed'  the  withering  curse  of  darl^ 
ness  and  superstition  over  the  wide  range  of  their  intellectudi 
eSbrt.  The  truth  enunciated  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible  wouM 
have  emancipated  their  minds  from  benighted  thraldom,  and  thuiF 
intve  given  spirit  and  Uie  to  the  i^ibsophy  of  the  worid.  Tto 
Scripture  doctrine  of  creation  would  have  overturned  the  fondtf^ 
mental  errors  which  corrupted  the  learning  of  Greece ;  and  ne* 
of  Greece  only,  but  of  atl  other  countries  unenlightened  by  revi^ 
kti<m.  Ignorant  of  this  truth,  the  most  profound  researches  <rf^ 
die  greatest  minds  served  only  to  plun^  them  into  all  the  subtS^ 
ties  and  absurdities  of  pctntheism ;  the  universe  was  confounde# 
with  its  Maker :  and,  imbued  with  thi»  false  principle,  the  mof6 
they  reasoned,  the  deeper  they  sunk  into  ttrat ;  it  haunted  them 
on  every  side,  and  birnded  them  to  every  just  notion  of  God,  of 
nature,  aiid  of  tkemBelves.  Thus  it  has  always  been,  wher^vW 
i^ellMicm  has  beeii  unknown,  or  its  teaching  rejected. 

But  where  the  Scripture  doctrine,  that  ''God  created  th<^ 
heavens  and  the  earth,"  is  known  and  received,  there  the  fitit 
principle  of  true  philoffophy  is  rec<^ieed.  Nature  is  considered 
DOt  as  a  necessary  existence,  but  as  the  creature  of  the  Almightji^; 
and  the  laws  of  nature,  not  as  the  tmalterable  conditions  of  being; 
but  as  the  manner  in  which  unchangeable  Wisdom  operates  W 
confer  the  lughest  benefits,  and  to  manifest  his  preservation  mS 
government  of  the  world.  "  This  view  gives  a  totally  dSffer^iil 
lispect  to  all  things,  and  removes  the  creatm-e  to  an  infinite  dilf- 
tance  from  the  Creator.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  iM 
imagiiiacry  universe  of  dte  pantheists.  J^hoVah,  the  self^existeikf 
and  a9-perfect  Being,  with  the  worlds  which  he  created,  antf 
which  1^  is  ever  ruling,  alone  meets  6nr  view.  Though  intiH 
Bttitdy  present  with  all  his  works,  he  i«  yet  ent&rely  distirict  fiho* 
dtent  *  In  him  we  Kve,  «ai  move;  an*  Ifeve  our  bteittg/  Hfef  81 
mfinitely  nigh  to  us,  and  infinitely  present  with  us,  while  we 
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flftmain  infinitely  distant  from  his  aU-peifeet  and  incommunidtUd- 
essence." — Dougku's  Errors  regarding  ReHgion,  p.  35. 

.  But  Holy  Scripture  not  only  declares  that  "  God  created  the 
Ravens  and  the  earth ;"  it  also  gives  us  important  information 
ttepecting  events  which  took  place  even  prior  to  this  creation. 
We  are  told  that  God  had  previously  called  into  being  the  several 
orders  of  angels,  who,  ministering  to  his  will,  stood  in  his  pre* 
•ence,  and  were  witnesses  of  his  majesty  and  glory.  Of  these 
spiritual  intelligences  some  retained  their  purity,  while  others  fdl 
finom  their  original  estate.  These  were  cast  out  of  heaven,  and 
4oomed  to  degradation  and  punishment;  they  employed  their 
fowers  to  counteract  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  exalt 
themselves  against  the  Most  High.  We  eiEtend  no  daring  specu« 
Ution  into  the  mysterious  causes  of  their  faU,  but  simply  notice 
the  facts  which  Holy  Scripture  has  so  distinctly  reveaJed.  We 
igDay,  however,  presume,  that  these  events  influenced  the  divine 
purpose  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  greatly  affected  the 
ftiture  circumstances  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  that  the  angeb 
took  a  deep  interest  in  this  creation,  and  in  the  condition  and 
4estiny  of  human  nature.  Hence  we  are  told  that  when  God 
*'laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  the  morning  stars  sang  toge- 
ther, and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

.  These  plain  and  distinct  enunciations  of  revelation  must  be 
^en  as  first  principles  by  every  intelligent  mind  searching  after 
truth,  and  anxious  to  be  guided  by  its  teaching.  It  is  utterly 
absurd  in  a  Christian  to  invest  the  inductions  of  science,  or  any 
fther  source  of  knowledge,  with  an  authority  superior  to  that 
which  is.  awarded  to  the  explicit  declarations  of  holy  writ.  Two 
teuths  cannot  contradict  each  other.  If  they  appear  to  do  so, 
the  appearance  must  result  from  the  incompetency  of  the  person 
who  endeavors  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject.  Therefore, 
p  considering  the  origin  of  the  world,  although  it  may  be  wise 
fot  only  to  hear  all  that  the  researches  of  science  have  elicited  as 
to  the  operations  of  nature  in  past  ages,  but  even  to  search  after 
this  information  with  great  diligence;  it  is  not  wise  to  be  led 
away  by  the  general  influence  of  these  inductions,  so  as  to  regard 
ttie  existence  and  present  condition  of  the  world  as  the  result  of 
a  series  of  natural  operations,  while  the  existence  of  mankind  ia 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  thousand  accidents  by  which  it  has 
been  afl^ted;  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition  and  destiny 
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being  entirely  left  out  of  the  account.  This  is  neither  reasonably 
nor  religious.  On  this  subject,  we  are  not  to  take  the  book  ot 
revelation  and  the  book  of  science,  and  reject  all  the  declarai- 
tions  of  either  which  the  other  does  not  confirm.  They  are  two 
separate  and  independent  teachers,  which,  when  fairly  used  and 
ftiDy  understood,  cannot  contradict  each  other ;  while  each  may, 
and  is  intended  to,  communicate  information  respecting  which 
the  other  is  entirely  nlent. 

If  we  pursue  this  course,  it  will  appear  that  revealed  truth,  lit 
up  with  the  prescience  of  Jehovah,  discloses  hidden  things;  and» 
penetrating  regions  which  the  eye  of  science  never  reached, 
and  never  can  reach,  it  unveils  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  and 
displays  his  ]dans  and  purposes  respecting  man.  Here  we  learn 
that  God,  having  called  into  being  spirits  richly  endowed  with 
blessings,  and  partakers  of  his  glorv  in  the  heavenly  world — having 
marked  and  punished  the  apostasy  of  a  part  of  this  angeRc  host— ^ 
had  contemplated  the  creation  of  man.  This  creation  led  to  the 
system  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  the  entire  scheme  of  redemption. 
Hence  revelation  exhibits  Christ  as  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  speaks  of  the  "purpose  and  grace" 
of  God,  as  "given  us  before  the  world  began."  To  all,  therefore, 
who  will  take  the  book  of  revelation  to  inform  their  minds  and 
guide  their  judgment  respecting  spiritual  things,  as  they  take  the. 
bock  of  science  to  teach  them  earthly  things,  the  moral  probation 
of  man,  in  connection  with  his  reUgious  privileges  and  futurb 
destiny,  wiB  appear  as  the  great  object  of  this  remarkable  displa^ 
of  divine  wisdom  and  power ;  and  this  earth,  with  its  elaborate 
scheme  of  construction,  and  its  beautiful  and  varied  furniture,  m 
presented  to  our  minds  only  as  the  platform  on  which  this  grand 
moral  experiment  was  to  iske  place. 

We  propound  these  views  pointedly  and  prominently,  because 
we  regard  them  as  essential  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  sab> 
ject.  We  are  aware  that  to  some  persons  they  will  appear  forced 
and  strange :  still  we  adhere  to  our  purpose.  We.  write  for  those 
who  revere  the  Scriptures ;  and  who,  while  anxious  to  receive 
aH  the  knowledge  which  science  has  disclosed,  are  no  less,  nay, 
are  yet  more,  anxious  to  derive  inslructiion  from  the  inspired 
records  of  revealed  truth.  To  all  such  it  will  be  manifest  that 
religion  is  indigenous  to  our  earth ;  that  the  world  was  formed 
for  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  neither  the  origin  of  mankind*  ha 
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^ace  of  their  Fesideuoe,  nor  tbe  government  and  pveserr^ion  pf 
^th,  can  be  rightly  considered,  without  a  steady  and  confitaol 
fecognition  of  this  fdndaoiental  principle. 

Although  the  religion  of  man  is  the  great  subject  of  the  Bib]^, 
lit  nevertheless  opens  with  a  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
On  the  account  furnished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Geflo^ 
nis  we  shaU  have  to  remark  at  some  length ;  but  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  what  the  human  intellect  has  coa* 
jectured  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  what  profane  history  has 
lianded  down  to  us,  we  will  first  enter  upon  this  part  of  oqr 
work. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  make  this  preliminary  remark^  that 
/those  writers  who  first  treated  of  creation,  contented  themselves 
with  giving  an  outline  of  facts  which  agreed  in  their  leading 
^particulars  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  although  more  or  lees 
4>b6cured  and  confused  by  traditionary  additions  and  interpolar 
iions.  These  accounts,  in  process  of  time,  called  forth  ingenious 
reasonings  on  the  creative  process,  until  the  daring  mind  of  man» 
^rejecting  the  restraint  of  facts,  having  acquired  through  them 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  hegBOi  to  imagine  that  il 
oould  suggest  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  the  ibrmation  of  the 
world  than  that  which  had  been  handed  down  by  the  consentmg 
voice  of  antiquity. 

Epicurus  was  the  great  leader  in  this  path  of  speculation ;  and 
Ms  example  has  been  iicdlowed  by  numerous  philosophers,  firom 
ids  time  down  to  the  geological  theorists  of  our  own  day. 

This  philosopher  affirmed  that  "  atoms  of  an  infimte  smallnes^ 
4md  in  perpetual  motion,  compose  the  universe ;  and,  falling  by 
iehance  into  the  region  of  our  vTorld,  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
innate  motion,  brought  gradually  together,  and  collected  into  an 
digested  mass.  These  atoms,  according  to  their  size  and  weight, 
Mther  subsided  and  settled  into  earth,  or  formed  themselves  into 
lair,  or  collected  themselves  into  sisrs;  and  hence  arose  the 
material  globe ;  while  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of 
the  earth  sprung  from  various  seeds  intermixed  with  the  fint 
combination  of  atoms,  and,  being  preseryed  and  nourished  by 
inmsture  and  heat,  afierwand  grew  up  into  organis^ed  bodies  of 
srarious  kinds."  (See  SttBEmer's  Records  of  Creation,  p.  80.) 

On  this  absurd  scheme,  an  eminently  learned  writer  just^ 
observes :  "*  Certain  it  is,  whAt  Ik,  Oarke  oQnje<?ti^es  in  bifl  dis- 
pute with  Leibnitz,  that  Epicurus's  philosophy  was  a  corrupt  and 
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■JbihtMinl  penrersiQii  of  some  more  aadidQi  and  pothapt  bottir 
piuloiophy/' — Warburim's  Divime  Leg^  voL  i,  p.  622 

We  may  see  anotfaer  Tevaian  of  tbb.tb^ory,  varyiofc  in  Bmm 
particiihurs,  and  mtare  extended,  m  the  Historieal  L3>rar7  4^ 
fiiodonii  Siddiis. 

He  says :  ^'  Of  the  origfai»  ttbeiefoie,  of  men,  there  are  twie 
opinions  among  the  most  Aauma  and  authe&fio  naturaliste  and 
hiBtariani. 

**  Some  of  tfaeee  aze  of  opinkm,  that  ^  vmM  had  neither  a 
beginning,  nor  ever  shall  have  an  end ;  and  likewiae  say,  that 
cnmkind  was  £rom  eternity,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  he  &8t  began  to  he.  Othons,  on  the  contrary,  eonoeived 
both  the  tworid  to  be  made,  and  to  "be  oomiptibie,  and  that  thecMI 
was  a^^ertain  time  when  men  finst  had  a  bekig. 

**  For,  whereas  aH  things  at  the  first  were  jitmUed  togethei^ 
heaven  and  ewtfa  were  in  one  onLasB,  and  had  one  and  the  same 
form ;  but  afterward,  they  say,  when  corporeal  beings  appeared 
one  after  another,  the  world  at  length  presented  itself  in  the  orddr 
we  now  see ;  and  that  the  air  was  in  continual  agitation,  whose 
fiery  part  asoended  together  to  the  highest  jriaee,  its  nature,  hjr 
leason  of  its  levity,  tending  always  upward ;  for  which  reaao*^ 
both  the  sun  and  that  vast  number  of  the  stars  are  contained 
withm  that  orb.  That  the  gross  and  earthy  matter,  clotted 
together  by  moistore,  by  reason  of  its  weight  sunk  down  below 
into  one  place,  is  continuafiy  whirling  about ;  the  sea  was  made 
of  the  humid  parts ;  and  the  muddy  earth  of  the  more  solid,  m 
yet  very  moorish  and  soft ;  which  by  degrees  at  first  waa  made 
erasty  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  then  after  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  parched,  and,  as  it  were,  fiHnented,  the  moisture  afiei^ 
ward  in  many  places  bubbled  up,  and  appeared  as  so  maagr 
pustules,  wrapped  up  in  thin  and  slender  coats  and  skins,  which 
may  be  ever  seen  in  standing  ponds  and  marshy  places,  whei^ 
after  the  emrth  has  been  pierced  with  odd,  the  air  grows  hot, 
without  a  gradual  alteratieo.  And  whereas  moisture  fosi^ates 
evBatnres  from  heat,  ^as  ftom  a  seminal  principle,  things  aa 
generated,  by  being  inwrapped  in  the  dewy  mists  of  the  nigh^ 
grew  and  increased,  and  in  the  day  sdidailed  and  were  niada 
hurd  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  when  the  births  included  ia 
Aoee  ventricles  had  received  their  due  proportion,  thea  those 
slender  skhis  beii^  burst  asunder  by  the  heat,  the  forms  of  aB 
•srtiof  hving^reatona were  brought  inth  into  Ihe  light;  of  wfaioh 
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those  that  had  most  of  heat  mounted  aloft,  and  were  fowl  aiid 
birdfl  of  the  air;  but  those  that  were  drossy,  and  had  more. of 
earth,  were  numbered  in  the  order  of  creeping  things,  and  things 
vsed  to  the  earth.  Then  those  beasts  that  were  naturally  watery 
and  moist,  called  'fishes,'  presently  hastened  to  the  place  coni* 
natural  to  them;  and  when  the  earth  aftorward  became  more 
dry  and  sdid,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  drying  winds,  it  had 
not  power  at  length  to  produce  any  more  of  the  greater  hving 
creatures,  but  each  that  had  an  animal  life  began  to  increase  their 
kind  by  mutual  copulation.  i 

**  But  if  this  power  of  the  earth  to  produce  living  creatures  al 
ifae  first  origin  of  all  things  seem  incredible  to  any,  the  Egyptians 
do  bring  testimonies  of  this  energy  of  the  earth  about  ThJebee  m 
Egjrpt,  after  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Nile :  the  earth  thereby 
being  covered  with  mud  and  slime,  many  places  putrefy  through 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thence  are  bred  midtitudes  of  mice.  It  li 
eertain,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  earth,  when  it  is  hardened,  and 
the  air  changed  from  its  due  and  natural  tempwament,  animals 
are  generated.  By  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  firil 
banning  of  all  things,  various  living  creatures  proceeded  from 
the  earth.  And  these  are  the  opinions  touching  the  original  of 
things. 

"  The  Egyptians  report,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  wori4 
the  ffarst  men  were  created  in  Egypt  ....  And  that  all  living 
creatures  were  first  produced  among  them,  they  use  this  aiqgu* 
ment — that  even  at  this  day,  about  Thebes,  at  certain  times  such 
vast  multitudes  of  mice  are  bred,  that  it  causes  admiration  to  the 
beh<Mers.  Some  of  which  to  the  breast  and  fore  feet  are  ani» 
fluited  and  begin  to  move,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  (which  yet 
retains  the  nature  of  the  soil)  appears  without  form.  Whence  it 
is  manifest,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  through  the  fer*> 
tifeness  of  the  soil,  the  first  men  were  formed  in  Egypt." 

Such  are  the  views  which  the  genius  and  learning  of  £gypi» 
Greece,  and  Rome,  elicited  and  promulged  with  respect  to  cr^ 
ation.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  they  are  foc^h — ^utterij 
ridiculous.  The  cause  is  equally  manifest :  Their  philosophy  ex* 
eluded  the  muraculous  agency  of  an  almighty  God.  They  referred 
the  origin  of  all  existing  things  to  the  operation  of  natut^  causes; 
Their  practical  atheism  led  to  the  darkness,  confusion,  and  bcl^ 
ishness,  of  their  philosophy ;  and  the  same  cause  will  always  pro» 
duoe  the  same  results.    The  great  elementary  truth  propouvMi 
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m  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  this — that  "Grod  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  In  studying  this  subject,  therefore,  we 
have  to  trace  the  footsteps  and  mark  the  handiwork  of  an  al- 
mighty and  infinite  Beii^.  It  does  not  f<dlow  from  this,  that  we 
are  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  revelations  of  natural  science,  or  to 
disregard  the  many  geological  facts  which  have  been  laboriously 
cdlected  for  our  instruction ;  but  the  important  truth  referred  to 
renders  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
subject  does  not  exhibit  the  continuous  phenomena  of  a  fully 
formed  world,  but  the  operations  of  almighty  power  in  creation. 

It  is  more  than  ever  nece«»ary  to  attend  to  this  principle  at  the 
present  time,  whmi  so  many  proficients  in  geolo^cal  science  parade 
fiieir  discoveries,  and  maintidn  that  they  clearly  contradict  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  creation.  We  are,  indeed,  fully  assured,  that  in  this 
assertion  more  is  stated  than  the  circumstances  warrant.  We 
do  not  believe  either  that  the  well-ascertained  facts  of  geology 
C(mtradict  the  narrative  of  Moses,  or  that  the  Scripture  account 
impugns  the  validity  of  those  facts.  The  true  state  of  the  case 
appears  to  be  this— that  the  dieories  which  have  been  built  on 
those  facts  have  ccMne  into  collision  with  the  noeaning  which  cer- 
tain theologians  and  phildogists  have  given  to  the  language  of 
Moses.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  declare  that  the 
word  of  God  is  contradicted  by  the  works  of  God.  While,  there- 
fore, great  care  should  be  taJien,  lest  we  limit  and  restrict  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  beyond  what  is  reasonable  and  just,  it  is 
equally  important  that  we  do  not  rashly  theorize  on  imperfect 
data.  Above  all,  we  should  avoid  excluding  God  from  the  very 
actions  which,  he  has  distinctly  told  us,  he  himself  performed. 

Some  geolc^ts  tell  us,  that  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six 
days  is  incompatible  with  the  facts  which  the  surface  of  our  globe 
everywhere  presents  to  our  view.  We  will  not  further  allude  to 
those  who,  boldly  laying  aside  all  sc4bl®>  sacrifice  the  verity  of 
Scripture  to  the  teaching  of  rocks ;  but  we  will  refer  for  a  mo- 
ment to  attempts  which  are  made  to  reconcile  this  discordancy. 
Those  days,  we  are  told,  could  not  be  ordinary  days,  but  must  be 
taken  to  mean  very  long  periods  of  time ;  and  Scripture  has  been 
frequently  quoted  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  inter|Hretation :  ''One 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  yeara 
as  one  day."  8  Peter  iii,  8.  The  inference  intended  is,  that  ^eie- 
ioTe  what  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  one  day,  might  have  occu- 
pied a  thousand  years.    We  think  tfais  twt  has  a  very  pertinent 
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application  to  the  subject ;  but  in  our  judgment  its  meaning  is  the 
opposite  of  that  which  the  inference  just  mentioned  would  put 
upon  the  language.  What  was  the  object  of  the  apostle  ?  Simply 
this :  He  had  alluded  to  the  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  a  final  judgment,  and  to  the  fact  that,  as  men  saw  no  "  signs 
of"  the  Lord's  "  coming,"  they  had  begun  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
these  statements :  and  the  apostle,  to  remove  their  doubts,  and  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  holy  writ,  says,  "  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day ;" 
evidently  intending  to  teach,  that,  although  the  things  spoken  of 
might  be  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of  man,  to  occupy  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  Lord  could  accomplbh  all  in  one  day.  Apjdy 
this  to  the  subject  before  us.  Does  it  teach  that  the  day  in  which 
the  Lord  worked  must  have  been  a  thousand  years  long,  for  him 
to  have  effected  his  purpose  ?  Is  not  this  opposed  to  the  apostle's 
scope  and  intention,  and,  therefore,  a  flagrant  perversion  of  his 
meaning  ?  And  does  not  this  text,  therefore,  in  its  true  intent 
and  legitimate  application,  teach,  that  although,  in  the  judgment 
of  man,  the  works  of  creation  might  require  a  thousand  years  for 
their  accomplishment,  yet,  as.  it  was  the  Lord's  work,  one  day 
with  him  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and,  therefore,  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  designs  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  fix  attention  on  this  point,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  in  detail  the  Mosaic  narrative.  We  take  a 
simple  illustration.  When  Adam  came  firom  the  hands  of  his 
Maker,  it  is  evident  he  was  fiilly  formed ;  as  complete  in  his  sta^ 
ture  and  strength,  as  in  the  development  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
If  it  were  possible  that  the  first  man,  in  all  the  glow  of  his  instan- 
taneous maturity,  could  now  be  submitted  to  our  investigation, 
guided  by  our  experience  of  the  ordinary  and  universal  opera- 
tions of  nature,  we  should  say,  that  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
must  have  been  required  #  bring  him  to  this  state  of  perfection. 
Yet  no  one  ever  imagines  that  he  crept  through  the  progressive 
stages  of  infancy  and  youth ;  all  admit  that  the  power  of  God 
fjEishioned  and  perfected  him  in  one  day,  and  presented  him  to 
nature  as  its  earthly  lonl.  We  are  not  puzzled  with  this  case, 
because  the  body  of  the  first  man  is  removed  from  our  sight :  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  "  everlasting  rocks" — ^they  remain  open  to 
-our  inspection ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that,  in 
respect  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  oase  of  animated  nature,  the 
Creator  did  not  at  once  bring  into  perfect  being,  by  the  word  of 
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his  power,  what,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  it.  would 
have  required  ages  to  concrete,  so  there  is  no  reason  for  de» 
manding,  on  this  account,  so  extended  an  era  for  the  works  of 
creation. 

We  are  aware  that  this  does  not  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
case ;  for  the  various  series  of  fossil  remains  which  have  been 
discovered  are  sufficient  to  perplex  the  most  accurate  observer. 
Still  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  if  thfe  power  of  Almighty  God 
be  always  recognized,  as  it  should  be  by  every  believer  in  revela- 
tion, by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  difficulties  will  vanish, 
while  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  earth  wiD 
gradually  dissipate  the  remainder. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  particulars  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative. 

The  first  truth  enunciated  is  this:  ''In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;"  and  it  is  added :  ''  The  earth 
was  without  fprm  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep."  Gen.  i,  1,  2. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  passage  communicates  the  im- 
portant information,  that  not  only  the  form,  but  the  material,  of 
which  the  universe  is  composed,  was  created  by  God — ^that  it  wais 
made  out  of  nothing. 

This,  although  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  several  eminent 
critics,  appears  to  be  the  evident  meaning  of,  the  language  w© 
have  quoted.  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended,  that  the  Hebrew 
term,  ji'ia,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "  created,"  does 
not  necessarily  mean  to  bring  the  substance  of  a  thing  into  being, 
it  being  sometimes  used  to  describe  the  founation  of  a  thing  out 
of  pre-existent  materials ;  indeed,  that  it  is  applied  indifferently 
to  the  one  case  or  the  other,  and  that  its  meaning  in  this  respect 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  context,  and  the  scope  and  intention 
of  the  writer.  We  believe  this  is  correct,  and  that  on  these  prin- 
ciples the  doctrine  we  liave  stated  may  be  proved  to  arise  out  of 
this  text.  In  the  first  place,  the  passage  speaks  of  "  the  begin- 
ning," the  first  act  of  God's  creative  power,  at  least  in  respect  of 
this  world.  Unless,  therefore,  we  admit  the  eternity  of  matter, 
we  must  admit  that  this  passage  speakis  of  its  creation.  Again : 
admitting  that  the  word  rendered  "created"  may  sometimes  mean 
the  having  formed  or  fashioned  a  thing  out  of  pre-existing  mate- 
rials, it  is  plain,  it  cannot  mean  this  in  the  text  under  con- 
sideration ;  for,  as  if  to  guard  against  this  misapprehension,  it  if 
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immediately  added,  " The  earth  was  without  form  and  void;''  an 
undoubted  proof  that  the  act  referred  to  cannot  be  understood  to 
mean  the  giving  a  new  form  to  existing  matter,  and  must,  there* 
fore,  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  matter  itself. 

On  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  left  to  the  uncertainties  of 
verbal  criticism.  An  inspired  apostle  has  made  this  doctrine  an 
.article  of  faith.  He  assures  us  "  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  Heb.  xi,  8.  This  settles 
the  point.  It  proves  that  the  world  was  made,  in  respect  of  its 
.substance  as  well  as  its  form,  immediately  by  God.  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

*'  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void ;  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  "The  few  first  words  of  Genesis" 
are  appealed  to  by  geologists,  "  as  containing  a  brief  statement 
.  of  the  creation  of  the  material  elements,"  at  a  time  distinctly  pre- 
ceding the  operations  of  the  first  day:  because  "it  is  nowhere 
affivmed  that  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  in  the^r^^ 
day,  but  in  the  beginning;"  and  it  is  contended,  therefore,  that 
"  this  beginning  may  have  been  an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  dis- 
tance, followed  by  periods  of  undefined  duration,  during  which 
idl  the  physical  operations  of  geolc^  were  going  on." — Buck- 
land's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i,  p.  21. 

If  putting  this  sense  on  the  narrative  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  geol<^,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  reason  for  pre- 
.suming  that  the  science  is  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
revelation.  For  the  brief  account  of  Moses  certainly  does  not 
say  that  this  creation  took  place  on  the  first  day ;  and,  therefore, 
if  it  is  really  necessary,  we  do  not  see  why  this  concession  may 
not  be  made,  without  at  all  impugning  the  verity  of  holy  writ. 
Yet  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  either  that  the  discoveries  of 
geology  at  present  establish  a  system  of  facts  which  necessarily 
demand  this  interpretation,  or  that  it  is  the  natural  sense  of  the 
words.  The  terms,  "  the  beginning,"  are  thus  in  their  applica- 
tion thrown  back  into  eternity ;  their  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  if  not  cut  off,  is  made  distant  and  indi- 
rect ;  and,  therefore,  at  present,  we  will  not  presume  to  dogmatize 
on  the  subject,  but  take  the  language  as  distinctly  teaching  the 
creation  of  the  matter  of  which  our  earth  is  composed,  without  at 
all  determining  the  chronology  of  this  great  event 

First  Day. — "  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.    And  God  said,  Let  thidre  be  light :  and  there  was 
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Ggfat.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good :  and  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and 
the  darkness  he  called  Night  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day."  (Sen.  i,  2-5. 

On  the  first  clause  of  this  passage,  we  observe,  that  it  confirms 
and  extends  the  truth  stated  in  die  first  verse,  and  impressively 
teaches  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  The  matter  had  been  previously  created ;  but 
now  infinite  Wisdom  and  infinite  Power  unite  in  working  up 
these  materials  into  the  structure  of  our  earth.  We  have  evi« 
dences  of  this  on  every  side :  "  Everything  we  see,  feel,  or  handle; 
is  a  composition,  a  mixture  or  union,  of  more  particles  or  of  more 
elements  than  one.  Not  merely  the  grosser  earthly  bodies  are 
so,  but  even  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  light,  are  in  this  com- 
pounded state.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  any  compound  can 
have  been  eternally  a  compound.  Composition  and  eternity  are 
as  incompatible  tis  to  be  and  not  to  be.  The  particles  of  which, 
compounds  consist  must  have  been  in  some  other  .state  before 
they  were  compounded  together.  The  sin^e  condition  of  the 
elements  must  have  preceded  their  union  in  the  composition; 
and  thus  it  is  physically  impossible  that  a  compound  can  have 
been  eternal." — Turner's  Sacred  Htstortfy  vol.  i,  p.  12. 

But  by  what  means  were  those  varying  compounds  formed  ? 
Here  is  a  miracle,  perhaps  no  less  striking  than  the  creation  of 
matter.  How  is  it  accounted  for  ?  By  the  simple  terms  of  this 
passage  of  revealed  truth.  The  Spirit  of  Grod  came  down  on  this 
inert  mass  of  material  elements,  and  moved  upon  it ;  the  omnipo^ 
tent  power  of  God,  guided  and  directed  by  his  infinite  wisdom, 
operated  on  this  chaos  of  particles,  and  designed  and  efiected  all' 
the  combinations  and  arrangements  of  them,  which  the  human 
mtellect  in  its  happiest  efibrts  can  but  partially  know — can  do 
little  more  than  guess  at. 

But  it  maybe  asked,  ''Has  this  writer  never  heard  of  the  laws 
of  nature  which  have  most  evidently  conduced  to  the  present 
state  of  material  being  ?  Has  he  never  considered  the  effects  of 
gravity,  concretion,  chemical  affinity,  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
various  other  natural  agencies,  which  are  now,  and  have  from 
the  beginning  been,  in  operation  ?"  Yes ;  he  has  carefully  con- 
sidered all  these,  and  asks  in  return,  Whence  did  they  arise  ? 
Are  they  not  all  indubitable  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  this  text  ? 
Do  they  not  all  attest  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  creation  ? 
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Let  science  display  all  the  wonders  of  nature,  let  her  testimony 
be  implicitly  received  ;  but  let  the  truth  of  revelation  be  at  the 
same  time  granted,  and  we  are  necessarily  conducted  to  this  im- 
portant conclusion,  that  the  mysterious  agencies  which  have  been 
referred  to,  with  all  that  are  usually  called  *'  the  laws  of  nature,'' 
are  but  records  of  what  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  beginning,  im- 
printed on  the  passive  elements  of  matter.  And  if  the  human 
mind  faints  in  the  attempt  to  follow  these  in  their  ordinary  opera- 
tion, need  we  wonder  that  we  cannot  unravel  the  mysteries  which 
they  produced  when  called  into  the  most  energetic  action  by  the 
word  of  his  power,  when  instinct  with  the  omnipotent  energy  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Yet  how  wonderful  is  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as 
the  researches  of  physical  science  extend,  it  appears  that  the 
means  which  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Jehovah  employed  in 
building  up  our  world  are  left  by  him  as  the  great  conservative 
principles  of  this  ten*estrial  fabric;  and  through  these  natural 
laws  ancl  agencies  nature  proclaims,  in  all  her  works,  the  being, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  God ! 

The  next  important  point  in  the  narrative  which  demands 
attention,  is  the  creation  of  light,  and  its  alternation  with  dark- 
ness. We  will  not  dwell  on  the  simple,  but  intensely  sublime, 
language  in  which  this  fact  is  announced  :  "  Darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  And  God  said.  Light  be :  and  light  was." 
Gen.  i,  2,  3.  There  have  not  been  wanting  men  who  would  per- 
suade us  that  as  Moses  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  physical  sciences 
were  unknown,  we  must  regard  his  language  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration ;  as  if  God,  who  made  the  world,  could 
not  teach  his  servant  to  give  a  proper  account  of  its  origin! 
This  passage,  of  itself,  justly  exposes  all  such  ridiculous  assump- 
tion. Moses  here  speaks  of  the  creation  of  light  as  being  ante- 
cedent to  the  existence  of  the  sun.  For  many  ages  after  he 
wrote,  the  possibility  of  this  was  unknown  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  world,  although  now  it  is  recognized  and  believed. 

"  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness."  Genesis  i,  4. 
We  do  not  know  how  this  could  have  been  done  but  by  means 
of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth ;  and  it  does  not  appear  im- 
probable  that,  from  this  event,  time  began.  The  darkness  pre- 
viously etisted.  God  created  the  light.  And  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  and  to  afford  this  world  a  rotation  of  day  and 
flight,  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  was  given  to  it :  **  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  Verse  5. 
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Second  Day. — '*  And  Grod  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  second  day."  (Jen.  i,  6-8. 

In  this  passage  we  have  only  the  subject  of  the  firmament 
calling  for  particular  notice.  'Respecting  this,  much  misconcep- 
tion has  prevailed.  The  meaning  of  Moses  is  evident.  The 
term  signifies  "  an  expanse/'  anything  stretched  or  spread  out ; 
and  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety  api^ies  to  the  atmosphere 
which  is  spread  over  our  earth,  and  encompasses  it  as  a  garment 
Light  had  been  called  into  being ;  and  now  air  succeeds,  as  the 
next  essential  material  in  the  garniture  of  the  earth. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  special  purpose  which  this  atmos- 
phere is  here  said  to  be  appointed  to  serve :  '*  to  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters."  The  account  appears  to  teach,  that,  at  first, 
the  whole  earth  was  encompassed  with  water,  and  that,  when  the 
atmosphere  was  created,  a  portion  of  the  water  was  taken  up 
and  suspended  on  it.  The  portion  so  raised  and  suspended  must 
have  been  very  large,  to  justify  the  language  of  the  text.  It  is, 
we  know,  generally  supposed  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
comparatively,  is  sustained  in  aqueous  Y9fOY  in  the  air;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  so  sustained  now,  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  reason  exists  which  would  prevent  us  from  be- 
lieving that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
might  be  raised  and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  without  the 
violation  of  any  natural  law. 

Third  Day. — *'  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven 
be  gathered  tc^ther  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear: 
and  it  was  so.  And  God  caUed  the  dry  land  Earth ;  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas:  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so. 
And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after 
his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after 
bis  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  third  day."  Gen.  i,  9-13. 

The  first  qieration  of  this  day  was  to  constitute  this  world  a 
terraqueous  globe,  by  gathering  the  waters  together,  and  bringing 
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tlie  dr^  land  into  appearance.  Bo  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
the  only  way  in  which  thid  could  have  been  done  was  to  cause 
some  parts  of  th^  solid  surface  of  the  earth  to  sink,  and  the  others 
to  become  elevated,  and  thus  to  form  a  natural  receptade  for  the 
waters.  It  seems  extremely  probable  that  this  actually  took  place, 
not  merely  from  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  but  also  firom  the 
general  tenor  of  the  language  employed.  After  a  part  of  the 
waters  had  been  placed  above  the  firmament,  we  are  not  told  that 
the  quantity  which  remained  was  either  increased  or  diminished : 
they  were  simply  "gathered  together." 

After  this,  we  have  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom* 
This  was  a  grand  manifestation  of  divine  power.  The  creation 
of  vegetables  was  the  formation  of  living  organized  beings,  with 
spontaneous  internal  powers,  but  without  locomotion.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  their  endless  variety,  ^eir  exquisite  beauty,  or  the 
astonishing  adaptation  and  design  so  strikingly  apparent  in  every 
part  of  this  creation ;  although  each  of  these  presents  an  inviting 
subject  of  inquiry.  We  therefore  simply  observe,  Moses  does  not 
tell  us  that  God  spoke  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  into  existence,  as 
he  did  the  light  and  the  air :  he  caused  them  to  grow.  He  said, 
"  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon 
the  earth."  Verse  11.  We  have  here  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  sentiment  advanced  in  a  preceding  page.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  was  called  into  being  as  vegetables  now  rise  into  being : 
they  grew  out  of  the  earth.  "  And  it  was  so."  The  grass,  the 
herbs,  the  trees,  grew  in  one  day ;  they  rose  up  into  such  perfect 
being,  that  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  If  this  does  not  teach 
diat  results  which  now,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature, 
require  a  considerable  time  for  their  production,  were  then,  by 
the  power  of  God,  produced  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  the  short 
space  of  a  day,  we  candidly  confess  we  can  attach  no  meaning 
to  the  language. 

Fourth  Day. — "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  firom  the  night ;  and  let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years :  and 
let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light 
upcm  the  earth :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  two  great  li^ts» 
the  greater  li^t  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night :  he  made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over 
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the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  dwck* 
ness :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fourth  day."  Verses  14-19. 

Moses  has  already  informed  us,  that  light  was  created  on  the 
first  day;  and  here  he  teaches  that  the  sun  and  moon  were 
formed  on  the  fourth.  This  has  been  urged  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  the  Scripture  nanrative,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  sun,  being  the  fountain  of  light,  must  have  been  created 
before  light  could  exist.  Such,  for  ages,  was  the  commonly 
received  opinion.  But  now  "  no  truth  in  philosophy  seems  to  be 
more  clearly  ascertained,  than  that  light  has  a  distinct  existence^ 
separate  and  independent  of  the  sun." — Turner's  Sacred  History^ 
vol.  i,  p.  91.  The  progress  of  philosophical  knowledge  has,  in  this 
particular,  fully  justified  the  Mosaic  account.  This  circumstance 
is  very  important.  The  sacred  historian  is  frequently  represented 
as  having  written  according  to  the  external  appearance  of  physi* 
oal  objects ;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that,  as  we  obtain  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  natural  science,  his  language  will  be  found 
to  some  extent  inapplicable  to  the  true  state  of  things.  But 
what  is  the  fact,  in  the  case  before  us  ?  According  to  appeal 
ance,  light  emanates  from  the  sun.  The  idea  of  the  existence  of 
light,  independent  of  the  sun,  could  never  have  been  popular. 
Yet  we  find  Moses  speaking  of  this  separate  existence,  and 
declaring  that  light  was  created  three  days  before  the  sun. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What  does  it  involve  ?  Un» 
doubtedly ,  that  Moses  wrote  under  the  influence  of  that  knowledge 
which  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  constitu* 
tion  of  all  physical  being ;  and  that,  therefore,  any  apparent  dis« 
crepancy  between  the  Scripture  account  and  the  discoveries  of 
science,  instead  of  reflecting  discredit  upon  the  former,  ought 
rather  to  teach  us  that  in  those  respects  our  philosophical  know- 
ledge is  imperfect — ^that  as  yet  we  have  not  hit  upon  the  true 
key  to  natural  phenomena. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  Moses  so  distinctly  al- 
hides  to  the  efiect  of  the  motions  and  influence  of  these  heavenly 
bodies  in  regulating  the  division  of  time.  This  purpose  they  have 
served  by  regulating  days  and  seasons,  as  well  as  by  afibrding 
every  observer  the  means  of  marking,  measuring,  and  countings 
the  progress  of  that  portion  of  eternity  during  which  this  universe 
is  permitted  to  exist. 

Fifth  Day.^^"  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  luring  forth  abui^ 
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dandy  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly 
above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  Grod 
created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And 
God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day.''  Gen.  i,  20-23. 

How  grand,  yet  how  beautiful,  are  the  developments  of  creative 
wisdom  and  power  !  We  have  seen  the  structure  of  our  earth 
built  up  by  the  fiat  of  God ;  its  rocks  and  hills  compounded  and 
arranged  by  his  power,  the  fluid  waters  laving  the  shores  beneath, 
and  a  transparent  atmosphere  encompassing  all  above.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  rises  into  being,  displaying  an  entirely  new 
feature  of  the  divine  procedure.  Before  this,  matter  had  indeed 
been  not  only  created,  but  abo  variously  arranged  and  com- 
pounded ;  yet,  hitherto,  this  had  only  amounted  to  an  a^regation 
of  separable  parts  and  particles.  In  vegetable  nature,  we  have 
more  than  this ;  we  have  organization  accompanied  with  what  is 
properly  called  life.  A  stone  and  a  tree  may  both  increase  in  size ; 
but  it  is  in  a  very  dififerent  way,  and  through  the  operation  of  en- 
tirely opposite  principles.  The  former  increases  by  the  aggregation 
of  suitable  material  to  its  external  surface ;  the  latter,  by  the  living 
action  of  an  internal  organization.  We  have  now  to  contemplate 
a  further  progress  in  creation:  we  find  in  animal  nature, «not 
only  organized  living  being,  but  this  connected  with  sentient 
powers  and  locomotion.  Without  venturing  upon  the  nice  and 
difficult  question  of  animal  mind,  we  may  observe  a  very  import- 
ant quality  of  it — ^it  is  one  and  indivisible.  This  life  cannot  be 
divided.  If  you  take  off  the  limb  of  a  sentient  creature,  though 
you  make  it  to  become  a  separate  part,  you  carry  no  feeling  with 
it.  The  entire  life  and  feeling  remain  in  the  maimed  animal,  and 
the  separated  part  becomes  devoid  of  feeling  and  life. 

The  fishes  and  fowls,  in  all  their  varieties,  were  the  products 
of  this  day's  creation. 

The  Sixth  Day.— '*  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing, 
»XLd  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  And  God' 
made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  sood."  Gren.  i,  24, 25. 
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On  this  day  all  terrestrial  animals  were  created.  In  the  first 
instance  this  seems  but  ^  continuation  of  the  fifth  day's  work, 
until  it  is  crowned  with  the  creation  of  the  first  human  pair.  The 
narrative  proceeds,  stating  the  facts  in  consecutive  order,  until, 
having  noticed  all  the  several  particulars,  Moses,  in  verse  26,  re- 
turns to  the  subject,  and  gives  a  more  extended  account  of  the 
origin  of  that  order  of  beings  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  very 
special  consideration  from  their  divine  Author,  and  for  whose 
benefit  the  sacred  narrative  was  given. 

The  terms  in  which  the  divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  man 
was  declared  are  very  remarkable:  ''And  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  Verse  26. 

"  It  was  a  superb  destiny  that  man  should  be  appointed  to  be 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this  great  truth  is  not  left  to 
be  elicited  inferentially :  it  is  expressly  revealed,  and  stands  out 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  important  fact 
and  principle  of  their  inspired  communications. 

"  He  has,  therefore,  made  our  intelligent  spirit  in  such  a  like- 
ness to  his  own,  that  there  can  be  intercourse  and  communion, 
and  sympathy,  affection,  and  affinity,  between  man  and  his  God. 
His  sacred  mind  can  at  all  times,  from  this  similarity,  make  him- 
self intelligible  to  us,  and  perceptible  by  us.  He  can  at  all  times 
impress  our  sensibilities,  and  communicate  his  influences.  We 
are  essentially  his  image  and  likeness  in  our  original  nature  and 
capacities ;  and  the  more  steadily  and  successfully  we  advance 
to  all  the  attainable  perfections  of  our  being,  the  more  complete 
the  actual  assimilation  will  become." — Turner's  Sacred  History,. 
vol.  i,  p.  537. 

We  have  also  special  information  respecting  the  origin  of  wo- 
man. This  exhibits  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting,  as  well  as  most  benevolent,  ideas  of  the  divine  Mind. 
Of  man,  even  when  existing  in  all  his  pristine  perfection,  the  all- 
wise  Creator  said,  "  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone." 
Gen.  ii,  18.  And  the  infinite  attributes  of  Jehovah  were  called 
mto  exercise  to  supply  this  want  by  providing  him  a  "  help  meet." 
In  the  creation  of  woman  this  object  was  secured  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  "  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  Gen.  i,  31. 
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"  And  God  blessed  die  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it/'  Gen.  ii,  3. 
It  is  thus  that  the  sacred  narratiye  of  the  creation  closes.  After 
exhibiting  the  progressive  origin  of  all  earthly  things  and  earthly 
creatures,  the  Almighty  marks  out  the  seventh  day  by  a  sacred 
ordinance,  claiming  it  specially  for  his  own,  investing  it  with  a 
peculiar  sanctity ;  as  if,  even  during  the  time  of  human  innocence, 
it  was  necessary  repeatedly  to  bring  to  mind  the  divine  origin  of 
created  things,  and  specially  man's  relation  to  and  connection  with 
God. 

We  now  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  those  notices  of  creation 
which  profane  history  has,  in  various  detached  fragments,  handed 
down  to  us.  We  consider  them  valuable,  as  exhibiting  striking 
evidence  that  the  leading  facts  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  were  gene- 
rally known  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  and  also  as  showing 
the  gradual,  but  extensive,  manner  in  which  primitive  tradition 
was  corrupted,  until  at  length  it  became  lost  in  a  mass  of  poetry 
and  fable. 

The  first  writer  to  whom  we  refer  is  Sanchoniatho.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  writings  are 
the  oldest  that  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  wrote  a  treatise  respecting  the  theology 
and  antiquities  of  Phenicia ;  of  this  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
That  which  we  now  quote  is  the  account  which  Eusebius  {Prcgpar. 
Evangel,  lib.  i,  cap.  10)  has  preserved  of  Sanchoniatho's  cos- 
mogonic  system. 

*'  He  supposes  that  the  beginning  of  all  things  was  a  dark  and 
condensed  windy  air,  or  a  breeze  of  thick  air,  and  a  chaos  turbid 
and  black  of  Erebus ;  and  that  these  were  unbounded,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  ages  destitute  of  form.  But  when  this  wind  became 
enamored  of  its  own  first  principles,  (the  chaos,)  and  an  intimate 
union  took  place,  that  connection  was  called  Pothos  ;*  and  it  was 
die  beginning  of  the  creation  of  all  things.  And  it  (the  chaos) 
knew  not  its  own  production ;  but,  from  its  embrace  with  the  wind, 
was  generated  Mdt,  which  some  call  Ilus,  (mud,)  but  others,  the 
putrefaction  of  a  watery  mixture.  And  from  this  sprung  all  the 
seed  of  the  creation,  and  the  generation  of  the  universe. 

"  And  there  were  certain  animals  without  sensation,  from  which 

*  **  This  anion,  among  the  heathens,  and  particiilarly  among  the  Fbenidans,  waa 
■ymbolized  by  an  egg  enfolded  by  a  serpent,  which  ditjunttivdy  represented  the 
diaos  and  the  ether,  but,  when  united,  the  hennaphroditic  first  principle  of  the  nid* 
Terse,  Cupid,  or  Pothoe." 
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intelligent  animals  were  produeed;  and  these  were  called  Zo- 
phaaemin,  that  is,  the  overseers  of  the  heavens ;  and  they  were 
formed  in  the  shape  of  an  e^ :  and  from  Mdt  shone  forth  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  and  the  less  and  die  greater  stars. 
.  "  And  when  the  air  began  to  send  forth  light,  by  its  fiery  influ- 
ence on  the  sea  and  earth,  winds  were  produced,  and  clouds,  and 
very  great  defluxions  and  torrents  of  the  heavenly  waters/'  After 
this  our  author  proceeds  to  say :  "  These  things  were  found  writ- 
ten in  the  Cosmogony  of  Taautus,  and  in  his  Commentaries,  and 
were  dravm  irom  his  observati<His  and  the  natural  signs  which 
by  his  penetration  he  perceived  and  discovered,  and  with  which 
he  has  enlightened  us." 

He  further  states :  "  Of  the  wind  Colpias,  and  his  wife  Baau, 
which  is  interpreted  ni^t,  were  begotten  two  m(»rtal  men,  iGon 
and  Protc^onus,  so  called:  and  ^on  discovered  food  from 
trees." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  account  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  records  of  Taautus ;  and,  according  to  this  same  author, 
Taautus  was  the  son  of  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  who  first  occu- 
pied and  peopled  Egypt  after  the  flood.  Eusebius  says  that  "  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  in  searching  the  records  of  Taautus,  but 
some  later  writers  had  corrupted  his  remains  by  their  alleg(»ical 
interpretations  and  physical  additions :  for,  says  Fhilo,  the  more 
modem  priests  or  explainers  of  the  Sacra  had  <»nitted  to  relate 
the  true  facts  as  they  were  recorded ;  instead  of  which  they  had 
obscured  them  by  invented  accounts  and  mysterious  ficticms, 
drawn  from  their  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  universe ;  so  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  one  to  distinguish  the  real  facts  which  Taautus 
had  recorded  from  the  fictions  superadded  to  them.  But  he, 
(that  is,  Sanchoniatho,)  finding  some  of  the  books  of  the  Am- 
monsBi,  which  were  kept  in  the  libraries  or  registries  of  the  tem- 
ples, examined  everything  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  rejecting 
the  allegories  and  fables  which  at  first  sight  ofiered  themselves, 
he  at  length  brought  his  work  to  perfection.  But  the  priests  that 
lived  after  him,  adding  their  comments  and  explications  to  his 
work,  brought  all  back  to  mythology  again." — Eusebius,  Pr<sp. 
Evang.y  lib.  i,  cap.  0,  €u[fin. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  has  been  the  fate  alike  of 
history  and  theology  in  heathen  nations :  facts  and  doctrines  have 
been  so  obscured  by  fiction  and  fiible,  that,  although  when  we 
have  an  authentic  record  we  may  be  able  to  detect  in  the  cor- 
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rupted  picture  an  outline  of  truth,  still  it  must  be  evident  that 
those  who  had  no  other  guide  could  not  have  any  correct  appre- 
hension of  certain  fact  or  sound  doctrine. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  extract  just  given  from  the 
Phenician  historian.  We  have  here  the  chaos  of  Moses  buried 
in  the  darkness  of  night ;  the  waters,  their  action  and  separation 
from  the  earth ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  creation  of  a  first 
human  pair.  Hence  we  find  Porph}rry  arguing  in  favor  of  his 
agreement  with  Moses,  and  Philo  Biblius,  Busebius,  Pliny,  Cur- 
tius,  and  Lucan,  supporting  the  credibility  of  his  history. 

We  next  adduce  the  account  of  the  origin  of  all  thhigs,  fiir- 
nished  by  Berosus.  He  wrote  from  records  preserYed  in  the 
temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon. 

''  There  was  a  time,"  he  says,  ''  in  which  there  existed  nothing 
but  darkness  and  an  abyss  of  waters,  wherein  resided  most  hideous 
beings  which  were  produced  of  a  twofold  principle."  After  de- 
scribing several  monstrous  shapes,  and  observing  "  that  of  all 
these  were  preserved  delineations  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Baby- 
lon," he  proceeds:  "The  person  who  presided  over  them  was  a 
woman,  named  Omoroca ;  which,  in  the  Chaldean  language,  is 
Thalatth,  in  Greek,  Thalassa,  '  the  Sea ;'  but  which  might  equally 
be  interpreted  '  the  Moon.'  All  things  being  in  this  situation. 
Belus  came  and  cut  the  woman  asunder ;  and  of  one  half  of  her 
he  formed  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  half  the  heavens ;  and  at 
the  same  time  destroyed  the  animals  within  her,  or,  in  the  abyss. 
All  this,"  he  says,  "  was  an  allegorical  description  of  nature.  For 
the  whole  universe,  consisting  of  moisture,  and  animals  being 
continually  generated  therein,  the  deity  above  mentioned  took  off 
his  own  head :  upon  which  the  other  gods  mixed  the  blood  as  it 
gushed  out  with  the  earth ;  and  from  thence  were  formed  men. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  they  are  rational,  and  partake  of  divine 
knowledge.  This  Belus,  by  whom  they  signify  Jupiter,  divided 
the  darkness,  and  separated  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  and  re- 
duced the  universe  to  order.  But  the  animals,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  light,  died.  Belus  upon  this,  seeing  a  vast  space  unoc- 
cupied, though  by  nature  fruitful,  commanded  one  of  the  gods  to 
take  off  his  head,  and  to  mix  the  blood  with  the  earth  ;  and  from 
thence  to  form  other  men  and  animals,  Which  should  be  capable 
of  bearing  the  air  (light.)  Belus  formed  also  the  stars,  and  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  five  fdanets." — Cory's  Fragmenttf 
p.  26. 
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The  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  is  equaUy  striking,  and  affords 
similar  points  of  coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

This  information  is  obtained  from  various  sources,  many  of  the 
ancient  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  affording  references  to  this 
snbject.  From  the  "  Laws  of  Menu,"  one  of  the  oldest  oriental 
records,  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  The  universe  existed  only  in  the  first  divine  idea  yet  unex- 
pended, as  if  involved  in  darkness,  imperceptible,  undefinable, 
undiscoverable  by  reason,  and  undiscovered  by  revelation,  as  if 
it  were  wholly  immersed  in  sleep."  Chap,  i,  6. 

"  Then  the  sole  self-existing  Power,  himself  undiscemed,  but 
making  this  world  discernible,  with  five  elements  and  other  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  appeared  with  undiminished  glory,  expanding  his 
idea,  or  dispelling  the  gloom."  Chap,  i,  6. 

"  He  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes 
the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from 
eternity ; — even  He,  the  soul  of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can 
comprehend,  shone  forth  in  person."  Chap,  i,  7. 

"  He,  having  willed  to  produce  various  beings  from  his  own 
divine  substance,  first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters." 
Chap,  i,  8. 

"  The  waters  are  called  ndrd,  because  they  are  the  production 
of  Nara,  or  'the  Spirit  of  God;*  and,  since  they  were  his  first 
ayana,  or  *  place  of  motion,'  he  thence  is  named  Ndrd  yana,  or, 
'moving  on  the  waters.' "  Chap,  i,  10. 

"  From  THAT  WHICH  18,  the  first  cause,  not  the  object  of  sense, 
existing  everywhere  in  mbstancey  not  existing  to  our  perception, 
without  beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the  divine  male." 
Chap,  i,  11. 

"  He  framed  the  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  beneath :  in  the 
midst  he  placed  the  subtil  ether,  the  eight  regions,  and  the  per- 
manent receptacle  of  waters."  Chap,  i,  13. 

"  He  firamed  all  creatures."  Chap,  i,  16. 

"  He,  too,  first  assigned  to  all  creatures  distinct  names,  distinct 
acts,  and  distinct  occupations."  Chap,  i,  21. 

"  He  gave  birth  to  time  and  the  divisions  of  time ;  to  the  stars 
also,  and  to  the  planets;  to  rivers,  oceans,  and  mountains;  to 
level  plains  and  uneven  valleys."  Chap,  i,  24. 

"  Having  divided  his  own  substance,  the  mighty  power  became 
half  male  and  half  female."  Chap,  i,  32. 

The  accordance  which  exists  between  the  general  tenor  of 
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these  passages  and  the  Scripture  account,  is  rendered  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  following  text  from  the  Vedas,  which  is  selected 
for  special  use  in  devotional  exercises  :^- 

"  The  supreme  Being  alone  existed ;  afterward,  there  was  a 
universal  darkness ;  next,  the  watery  ocean  was  produced,  by  the 
diffusion  of  virtue ;  then  did  the  Creator- Lord  of  the  universe 
rise  out  of  the  ocean,  and  successively  framed  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  govern  day  and  night,  whence  proceed  the  revolutions  of 
years ;  and  after  them  he  framed  heaven  and  earth,  the  space 
between,  and  the  celestial  regions." — Asi€Uic  Researches^  vol.  v, 
p.  361. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  select  passages  capable  of  conveying  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  ancient  Persians, 
although  the  records  of  no  people  contain  matters  of  deeper 
interest. 

Their  system  of  theology  begins  by  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
great  first  principle  which  it  calls  Zerwan,  a  term  which  is  under* 
stood  to  mean  "Time" — ^time  without  beginning  and  without 
end.  This  incomprehensible  Being  is  author  of  the  two  great 
activQ*  powers  of  the  universe — Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  all  good; 
and  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  all  evil.  This  latter,  beiiig,  although 
frequently  spoken  of  as  having  been  always  essentially  evil,  is,  at 
other  times,  referred  to  as  having  been  originally  a  pure  and  holy 
spirit,  who  had  fallen  into  sin,  and  thus  become  evil. 

These  independent  powers  are  represented  as  being  actively 
opposed  to  each  other.  Ormuzd  created  pure  spirits  or  angels ; 
Ahriman  meets  this  by  the  creation  of  equally  active  and  power* 
ful  spiritual  agents. 

Afterward  the  god  Ormuzd  created  the  world,  not  indeed  in 
six  days,  but,  what  is  very  similar  to  it,  at  six  different  intervals. 
Each  of  these  periods  comprehended  a  considerable  number  of 
days,  though  not  an  equal  one;  yet,  in  the  sum  total,  the  six 
times  amounted  exactly  to  a  whole  year.  During  the  first  period 
were  created  the  heavens;  during  the  second,  the  waters; 
the  third  was  allotted  to  the  production  of  the  earth;  the 
fourth,  to  the  formation  of  trees  and  vegetables.  During  the 
fifth,  the  various  tribes  of  animals,  atrial,  sylvan,  and  aquatic, 
received  their  existence ;  and  the  sixth  space  of  time,  in  almost 
exact  conformity  with  the  sixth  day  of  the  Mosaical  cosmogony, 
was  devoted  solely  to  the  creation  of  man.  This  was  the  most 
honorable  of  all  the  producticxis  of  Ormuzd.    (See  Faber's  Origin 
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of  Pagan  Iddatry*  vol  i,  p.  282 ;  Eraser's  History  of  Persia,  pp. 
160-153. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  allusions  to  this  subject  which 
are  found  among  the  ancient  remains  of  the  Gothic  or  Scandina- 
vian mythology.  In  the  Edda,  and  other  old  works  of  this  class, 
wt  have  the  following  information : — 

**  At  the  beginning  of  time/'  (so  it  is  said  in  the  poem  of  the 
(Toluspa,)  "  when  nothing  was  yet  formed,  neither  shore,  nor  sea, 
nor  foundations  beneath ;  the  earth  was  nowhere  to  be  found  be- 
low, nor  the  heaven  above ;  all  was  one  vast  abyss,  without  plant 
or  verdure.  Yet,  before  all  things,  there  existed  what  we  call 
Muspebheim,  It  is  a  world  luminous,  glowing,  not  to  be  dwelt 
in  by  strangers,  and  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  Surtur 
hdds  his  empire  there.  In  his  hand  there  shines  a  flaming  sword. 
He  shall  come  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  he  shall  vanquish  all  the 
gods ;  he  shall  give  up  the  universe  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

"But  what  was  the  state  of  the  world  before  there  were 
Deanilies  of  men  upon  the  earth,  and  before  the  nations  were 
Ibrmed? 

"  The  rivers,  called  Blivages,  flowed  so  far  from  their  sources, 
tbat  the  venom  which  they  rolled  along  became  hard,  like  the 
scoria  of  a  furnace  when  it  grows  cold.  Hence  was  formed  the. 
ke ',  which  sto|^d  and  flowed  no  more.  Then  all  the  venom 
that  was  beginning  to  cover  it  also  became  frozen:  and  thus 
many  strata  of  congealed  vapors  were  formed,  one  above  another, 
in  the  vast  abyss.  By  this  means  that  part  of  the  abyss  which 
lies  toward  the  north  was  filled  vnth  a  mass  of  gelid  vapors  and 
ice ;  while  the  interior  parts  of  it  were  replete  with  whirlwinds 
and  tempests. 

"  A  breath  of  heat  spreading  itself  over  the  gelid  vapors,  they 
melted  into  drops ;  and  of  these  drops  was  formed  a  man,  by  tl^ 
power  of  him  who  governed.  This  man  was  named  Ymer;  the 
giants  call  him  Amgelmer.  From  him  are  descended  aQ  the 
families  of  the  giants.  He  was  wicked,  as  were  all  his  posterity. 
While  he  slept,  he  fell  into  a  sweat ;  and  from  the  pit  of  his  Idi 
arm  were  bom  a  male  and  a  female.  One  of  his  feet  begot  upon 
the  other  a  son,  from  whom  is  descended  the  race  of  the  giants. 
Immediately  after  this  breath  finom  the  south  had  melted  the  gelid 
vapors,  and  resolved  them  into  drops,  there  was  formed  out  ct 
them  a  cow  named  Oedumla.  From  her  there  sprung  a  maii» 
who  was  endowed  vrith  beauty,  agility,  and  power.    He 
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called  Bure,  and  was  the  father  of  Bore,  who  married  Beyzla,  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Baldom.  Of  that  marriage  were  bom  three 
sons — Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve :  and  it  is  our  belief  that  this  Odin  with 
his  brothers  ruleth  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  Odin  is  his  true 
name ;  and  that  he  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  gods. 

"  Was  there  any  kind  of  equality,  or  any  degree  of  good  undw* 
standing,  between  those  two  different  races  ? 

''  Far  from  it :  the  sons  of  Bore  slew  the  giant  Ymer ;  and 
there  ran  so  much  blood  from  tus  wounds,  that  all  the  families 
of  the  giants  of  the  frost  were  drowned  in  it,  except  one  single 
giant,  who  saved  himself  with  all  his  household.  He  is  called 
Bergelmer.  He  escaped  by  happening  to  be  aboard  his  bark ; 
and  in  him  was  preserved  the  race  of  the  giants  of  the  frost. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses :  *  Many  winters  before 
the  earth  was  fashioned  was  Bergelmer  bom ;  and  well  I  know» 
that  this  sage  giant  was  saved  and  preserved  on  board  his  bark.' 

"  What  then  became  of  the  sons  of  Bore  ? 

"  They  dragged  the  body  of  Ymer  into  the  middle  of  the  abyss, 
and  of  it  formed  the  earth.  The  water  and  the  sea  were  composed* 
of  his  blood ;  the  mountains  of  his  bones ;  the  rocks  of  his  teeth ; 
and  of  his  hollow  bones,  mingled  with  the  blood  which  ran  from 
his  vast  wounds,  they  made  the  vast  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  infixed  the  earth.  Then,  having  formed  the  heavens  of  his 
skull,  they  made  them  rest  on  all  sides  upon  the  earth;  they 
divided  them  into  four  quarters,  and  placed  a  dwarf  at  each 
comer  to  sustain  it.  These  dwarfs  are  called  East,  West,  South, 
and  North.  After  this  they  went  and  seized  upon  fires  in  M us- 
pelsheim,  that  flaming  world  in  the  south ;  and  placed  them  in 
the  abyss,  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sky,  to  enlighten 
the  earth.  Every  fire  had  its  assigned  residence.  Hence  the 
days  were  distinguished,  and  the  years  reduced  to  calculation. 
For  this  reason  it  is  said  in  the  poem  of  the  Voluspa,  *  Formerly 
the  sun  knew  not  its  place,  the  moon  was  ignorant  of  its  powers, 
and  the  stars  knew  not  the  stations  which  they  were  to  occupy.' 
The  earth  is  round,  and  about  it  is  placed  the  deep  sea,  the  shores 
of  which  were  given  for  a  dwelling  to  the  giants.  But  higher 
up,  \pL  a  place  equally  distant  on  all  sides  from  the  sea,  the  gods 
built  upon  the  earth  a  fortress  against  the  giants,  the  circum- 
ferenqe  of  which  surrounds  the  world.  The  materials  which 
tbey  employed  for  this  work  were  the  eyebrows  of  Ymer ;  and 
they  called  the  place  Midgard,  or  the  Middle  Mansion.     They 
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afterward  tossed  his  brains  into  the  air;  and  they  became 
clouds. 

"But  whence  came  the  men  who  at  present  inhabit  the 
world  ? 

"  The  sons  of  Bore,  as  they  were  walking  one  day  upon  the 
diore,  found  two  pieces  of  wood  floating  on  the  waves.  They 
took  them,  and  made  a  man  of  the  one,  and  a  woman  of  the 
other.  The  first  gave  them  life  and  soul ;  the  second,  reason  and 
motion ;  the  third,  hearing,  sight,  speech,  garments,  and  a  name. 
They  called  the  man  Aske,  and  the  woman  Emia.'' — The  Eddoy 
Fables  i-v. 

We  could  greatly  extend  these  quotations ;  but  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  add  two  or  three  from  the  classic  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Hesiod,  the  earliest  Greek  poet,  speaks  as  follows  on  this 
subject : — 

*'  First  chaos  iras ;  next  ample-bosom'd  earth 
The  seat  immoyable  for  evermore 
Of  those  immortals,  -who  the  snow-topp'd  heights 
Inhabit  of  01  jmpns,  or  the  glooms 
Tartarean,  in  the  broad*track*d  groand*s  abyss. 
Love  then  arose,  most  beantifal  among 
The  deathless  deities :  resistless,  he 
Of  every  god  and  every  mortal  man 
Unnerves  the  limbs ;  dissolves  the  wiser  breast 
By  reason  steeVd,  and  quells  the  very  son]. 
From  chaos,  Erebns  and  ebon  night; 
From  night  the  day  sprang  forth  and  shining  air, 
Whom  to  the  love  of  Erebus  she  gave. 
Earth  first  produced  the  heaven;  whose  starry  eopei 
Like  to  herself,  immense. 

She  brought 
The  lofty  mountains  forth,  the  pleasant  haunts 
Of  nymphs,  who  dwell  midst  thickets  of  the  hiUs. 
And  next  the  sea,  the  swoln  and  chafing  sea, 
Apart  from  love's  enchantment.    Then,  with  heaven 
Consorting,  ocean  from  her  bosom  burst 
With  its,  deep,  deep-eddying  waters.** 

Eeiie(t$  Theogony,  Elton's  tranalation. 

Aristophanes  has  used  language  of  very  similar  import  in  hk 
Aves: — 

"Chaos,  and  night,  and  black  Erebus,  and  wide  Tartarus,  first 
existed.  At  that  time,  there  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  heaven. 
Bat»  in  the  bosom  of  Erebus,  black-winged  night  produced  aa 
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afiria]  egg ;  from  which,  in  due  season,  beautifiil  Love,  decked 
with  golden  wings,  was  bom.  Out  of  chaos,  in  the  midst  of 
wide-spreading  Tartarus,  he  begot  our  race,  and  called  us  forth 
into  the  light."  (Quoted  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry, 
'  vol.  i,  p.  255.) 

We  only  add  an  interesting  fragment  of  Orpheus.  The  whde 
passage  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  this  poet ;  but  Mr. 
Cory  considers  the  words  printed  in  Italics  as  only  entitled  to 
this  distinction,  and  regards  the  remainder  as  the  language  of 
the  writer  who  preserved  the  passage,  and  who  thus  endeavored 
to  explain  it  on  Christian  principles : — 

'*From  the  beginning  the  ether  was  manifested  in  time,  evidently 
having  been  fabricated  by  God :  and  on  every  side  of  the  ether 
was  chaos ;  and  gloomy  night  enveloped  and  obscured  all  things 
which  were  under  the  ether.  By  attributing  to  night  a  priority, 
he  intimates  the  explanation  to  be,  that  there  existed  an  incom- 
prehensible  nature,  and  a  being  supreme  above  all  others,  and 
pre-existing,  the  demiurgus  of  all  things,  as  well  as  of  the  ether 
itself,  and  of  the  night,  as  of  all  the  creation  which  existed  and 
was  concealed  under  the  ether.  Moreover,  he  says,  The  earth 
was  invisible  on  account  of  the  darkness:  but  the  light  broke 
through  the  ether,  and  illuminated  the  earth,  and  all  the  material 

of  the  creation By  this  power  all  things  were  produced, 

as  well  incorporeal  principles  as  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their 
influences,  and  all  the  stars,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all 
things  that  are  visible  and  invisible  in  them." — Cory's  Frag" 
ments,  p.  298. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  philosophers  of  Greece  were 
not  agreed  on  this  subject.  While  Xenophanes,  Parmenides, 
Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  Aristotle,  supposed  that  mat- 
ter was  eternal ;  Hesiod,  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others, 
not  only  acknowledged  that  the  order  which  reigns  in  the  uni« 
verse  was  introduced  into  it  by  God,  but  some  of  them  used 
language  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  some  ideas  of 
^e  creation  of  matter,  although  these  are  expressed  with  such 
^curity  as  to  render  it  very  probable  that  they  were  only  in- 
i^ded  to  apply  to  a  refin^  pantheism. 

Plutarch,  when  relating  the  sentiments  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  tells  us  they  believed  that  God  had  generated  or  produced 
4be  world,  which  of  itself  was  corruptible,  as  being  material,  and 
WDsisting  of  parts,  yet  that  it  should  not  perish,  divine  Provi* 
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dence  having  thought  it  worthy  of  conservation.*  Plato  dis- 
tinctly says,  "  The  exemplar  or  archetype  of  the  world  is  eternal; 
but  the  world  itself,  this  visible  world,  had  its  commencement  in 
time." — THnueo,  torn,  iii,  p.  38,  C.  Proclus,  in  his  Theological 
Institutes,  (cap.  budi,  p.  447,)  ascribes  the  same  sentiment  to 
Plato ;  and  says  himself,  that  "  matter,  which  is  the  substratum 
of  everything,  is  itself  the  production  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things." 

Ovid  has  furnished  us  with  a  careful  collection  of  the  opinions 
which  were  regarded  a6  orthodox  by  the  ancient  Romans.f  To 
give  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  sentiments  of  this  writer  by  a 
quotation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  copy  the  first  eighty-seven 
lines  of  his  Metamorphoses.  It  wiU,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  he  does  not  distinctly  allude  to  the  creation  of 
matter ;  but,  beginning  his  account  with  the  existence  of  chaos, 
follows  precisely  the  order  of  Moses  in  the  entire  process  of 
creation,  the  whde  being  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  an  intelligent 
mind,  who  is  called  "  God"  or  "  Nature." 

We  have  thus  given  extracts  from  the  records  of  history  with 
regard  to  this  subject,  as  ample  as  our  limits  will  allow ;  and  we 
now  call  special  attention  to  the  result.  It  will,  in  the  first  place, 
be  observed,  that,  varied  as  the  several  accounts  are,  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  common  to  nearly  all  of  them.  The 
primitive  chaos  is  alike  recognized  by  Sanchoniatho,  Berosus, 
the  Edda,  and  Hesiod.  The  order  of  creation,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  almost  literally  copied  by  Virgil,  Hesiod,  San- 
choniatho, the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Hindoos.  The  special  pro- 
minence  given  to  the  creation  of  man  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  is 
echoed  by  the  Chaldean,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Roman.  These  and 
many  other  points  of  coincidence,  which  will  be  apparent  to  every 
leader,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  chance.  There  must  be  some 
reasonable  cause :  what  is  it  ?  Those  who  have  felt  disposed  to 
disparage  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  labored  to  point  out  the  pro- 
bability that  their  contents  were  borrowed  from  earlier  heathen 
records.  It  will  appear  from  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  this  is  impossible :  not  to  dwell  on  the  well-established 

•  '^Pyihoffonu  tt  Plato  mundum  a  D»  gemtam  ntM  produdtum  etae  dtxmmij  ac  nattard 
fmdan  sua  comqiiibUem,  eum  corporeia  adeogue  $ambUi$  mi;  non  etse  tamen  iHterituhm^ 
fnadeHtid  et  woikitudine Dei  ipmm  eonapranU^-^Plutorckus de Pladti$, lib.  ii,  cap.  4. 

t  Althoagh  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  Epicuras  had  been  previously  promulged 
hj  Democritus,  and  were  afterward  stutained  by  Che  nervona  poetry  of  Lacretioiy 
Ibey  did  not  obtain  general  eoontenanoe. 
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fact  that  none  of  the  records  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
as  ancient  as  the  Bible,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that,  while  the  nar- 
rative of  Moses  is  a  clear,  simple,  common-sense  statement,  every 
other  is  adulterated  to  a  very  large  extent  with  fiction  and  fable. 
In  such  circumstances,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  refer 
the  origin  of  the  intelligible  consecutive  historical  account,  to 
information  furnished  by  the  fabulous  and  poetic.  Yet  this  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  boasted  reason  of  those  who  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  seek 
after  truth,  that  there  is  a  much  more  rational  and  obvious  way 
of  accounting  for  these  remarkable  points  of  agreement.  On  the 
presumption  that  the  Scriptural  account  is  correct,  it  is  clear  that 
the  sons  of  Noah  must  have  known  the  history  of  creation,  and 
transmitted  it  to  their  descendants;  and,  therefore,  while  the 
narrative  of  Moses,  dictated  by  divine  revelation,  gives  the  simple 
truth,  the  other  accounts,  while  preserving  the  principal  elements 
of  primitive  history,  are  severally  found,  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  all  traditionary  information,  corrupted  and  disfigured, 
in  agreement  with  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  exist. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  mankind  should  have  known  nothing  of 
the  early  history  of  the  world  until  Moses  gave  an  account  of  it. 
And  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  all  \he  early  patriarchs,  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  should  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
creation.  Moses,  therefore,  did  not  now  for  the  first  time  reveal 
the  origination  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  He  simply  rec- 
tified the  mythological  errors  which  had  been  superinduced  over 
the  primitive  account  of  those  great  events,  as  known  to  Adam, 
and  transmitted  by  him  to  his  posterity.  While  others  had  dis- 
figured the  truth  by  the  wildness  of  philosophical  and  idolatrous 
fiction,  he  was  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  give  a  clear 
and  perfectly  unerring  recital  of  early  history." — Faber's  Origin 
of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i,  p.  202. 

The  subject  we  have  thus  considered  is  one  of  the  deepest 
interest.  As  far  as  man  is  concerned,  it  is  the  first  chapter  of 
the  history  of  the  actions  of  (rod.  The  infinite  and  eteriial 
Jehovah  puts  forth  his  power,  and  out  of  empty  nothingness 
builds  up  the  structure  of  our  world ;  spreads  out  the  heavens, 
studded  with  unnumbered  stars;  garnishes  the  earth  with  un- 
speakable beauty;  and,  above  all,  creates  man  in  his  own  image, 
after  the  model  of  his  own  mind.    We  have  not  dwelt  on  this 
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last  and  most  interesting  branch  of  the  subject,  because  we  shall 
have  to  recur  to  it  in  the  next  chapter;  we  therefore  simply 
observe,  that  while  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  divine  reve- 
lation for  any  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  we  are  equally 
dependent  on  the  same  source  for  the  maintenance  among  men 
of  a  correct  acquaintance  with  these  important  truths.  In  fact, 
that  which  had  been  revealed  in  the  beginning  became  corrupted, 
and  was  rendered  unmeaning,  by  the  admixture  of  human  specu- 
lation and  superstitious  error;  and  this  motley  compound,  to 
which  each  of  the  great  heathen  nations  of  antiquity  contributed 
its  quota,  was  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations,  invested, 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  with  the  attributes  of  genuine  history, 
and  assuming  the  garb  of  true  religicm.  To  such  a  deteriorating 
extent  was  this  carried,  that  a  comparison  of  these  traditional 
legends  with  primitive  truth,  even  at  this  advanced  age  of  the 
world's  history,  forms  an  emjJoyment  as  useful  as  it  is  curious 
and  interesting* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  pRnmrvB  condition  of  man,  his  fall,  and  the  pro- 
mise OF  A  REDEEMER. 

Sabstantial  agreement  between  sacred  and  profane  history.  Majt'b  Pbimititb 
CoKDiTiox — Scripture  corroborated  by  oUier  ancient  testimony — ^Maimonides 
— Mohammedan  traditions — Hindoos — Zendavesta — Trismegistns  —  Hesiod — 
Ovid.  Ma.v*B  ¥AiAr^Hi9tarical  Corroboration — Costom  of  worshiping  in  groves— 
Garden  at.  Cadiz— At  Epiris^-In  Campania--Of  the  Hesperidcs— ^Socnec/  Permu 
of  Heathen  JM^iAo^ogy— Apollo— Chrishnar—Hercnles— Orpheus — Thor— BacchuB 
— Heathen  Traditions—'PlaUi — ^Dicsearchus — Hindoos — ^Persians — Worship  of  the 
Serpent— lis  universality — Chaldca^-Persia— India — China— Syria^-Phienicia — 
Egypt— Greece  and  Rome— Druids— American  Indians — Condusion  from  the 
above  facts — Geographical  position  of  Paradise — Tree  of  life  and  cherubim — 
Review  of  man's  primitive  condition  and  fall — Consequences  of  the  Fall — ^Loss  of 
moral  purity — Of  intercourse  with  God — Of  inward  and  outward  happiness. 
PfiOMisB  ow  X  Redbbhsb— Meaning  which  Adam  and  Ere  attached  to  it 

We  have  already  observed  the  peculiar  prominence  which 
Holy  Scripture  gives  to  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  worthy  of 
attention,  that,  although  greatly  disfigured  by  fable,  most  of  the 
profane  histories  refer  to  this  fact  in  a  manner  extremely 
similar. 

The  Chaldean  Berosus,  for  instance,  having  spoken  of  the 
creation  of  the  various  animal  tribes,  describes  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  following  language :  "  Belus  took  off  his  head,  while 
the  other  gods  mingled  his  blood  as  it  gushed  out  with  the  earth, 
and  from  thence  were  formed  men."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  significant  mode  of  expression  than  this :  the 
ordinary  operations  of  Deity  are  represented  as  being  unequal  to 
the  creation  of  a  being  so  elevated  in  character  as  man ;  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  direct  com- 
munication  from  Divinity.  And  hence,  instead  of  the  simple  and 
sublime  language  of  Moses,  "  And  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul,"  Gen.  ii,  7 ; 
we  are  told  that  the  blood  of  the  god  is  poured  out,  and,  being 
mixed  with  the  earth,  a  man  is  formed.  But  the  heathen  account 
is  manifestly  deficient  in  philosophical  accuracy,  when  compared 
with  the^  Mosaic  narrative.  Berosus  represents  the  life-blood  of 
Divinity  as  having  been  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  first 
human  being ;  while  the  Scripture  account  supposes  the  human 
body  to  have  been  first  formed,  and  then  the  divine  energy  to 
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have  been  directly  communicated  to  the  soul.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  Chaldean  record  was  intended  to  convey  a 
similar  meaning ;  for,  having  described  this  peculiar  mode  of  the 
creation  of  mankind,  it  says, ''  On  this  account  it  is  that  they  are 
rational,  and  partake  of  divine  knowledge." 

The  Hindoo  version  is  to  the  same  effect.  It  ascribes  the 
creation  of  man  and  woman  to  the  divine  nature :  ''  The  god, 
having  divided  his  own  substance,  his  mighty  power,  became 
half  male  and  half  female." 

The  Scandinavian  Mythology,  although  it  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent  account,  bears  similar  evidence  to  the  rich  and  divinely 
appointed  endowments  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  man  and 
woman  having  been  formed,  the  gods  of  northern  mythology 
united  their  powers  to  raise  them  above  every  other  part  of 
creation.  One  gave  them  life  and  soul;  a  second,  reason  and 
motion;  and  a  third,  hearing,  sight,  speech,  garments,  and  a 
name. 

The  language  of  Ovid  is  of  similar  import : — 

*'  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet ;  and  then  was  man  designed, 
ConsdooB  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
Por  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  role  the  rest: 
Whether  with  particles  of  heayenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire, 
Or  earth,  but  new-divided  from  the  sky, 
And,  pliant,  still  retained  th*  ethereal  enei^ 
Which  wise  IVometheus  temperM  into  paste, 
And,  mix'd  wi&  living  streams,  the  godlike  image  cast 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began 
And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man.** 

Metamorphotea,  book  i.  Dryden's  translatioii. 

This  writer  seems  to  refer  to  each  of  the  preceding  testimonies, 
recognizing,  at  the  same  time,  and  asserting  the  high  character 
and  destiny  of  man,  though  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  means 
by  which  such  an  exalted  creature  was  brought  into  existence. 

This  being  the  distinguished  origin  of  man,  we  proceed  to 
consider  his  primitive  condition. 

The  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  referring  to  this  subject  may 
be  briefly  given :  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
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image  of  God  created  he  him."  Gen.  i,  27.  "  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nos* 
trils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  And  the 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there  he  put 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Gen.  ii,  7-0.  "  And 
the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he 
slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof;  and  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  Man 
made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man.  And  Adam 
said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she 
shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man. 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  And  they  were 
both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed." 
Verses  21-25.  "And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth."  Gen.  i,  28.  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
God,*  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  :  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet."  Psalm  viii,  5,  6.  ''  There  is  a 
spirit  in  man ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them 
understanding."  Job  xxxii,  8.  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest 
magnify  him?  and  that  thou  shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon  him? 
and  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him  every  morning,  and  try  him 
every  moment  ?"  Job  vii,  17,  18. 

This  language  certainly  conveys  a  very  strong  idea  of  the 
primitive  dignity  and  purity  of  man.  "In  his  creation  and 
primeval  condition,  the  kindness  and  love  of  (Jod  eminently 
appeared.  He  was  made  a  rational  and  immortal  spirit,  with  no 
limits  to  the  constant  enlargement  of  his  powers ;  for,  from  all 
the  evidence  that  our  own  consciousness,  even  in  our  fallen  state, 
aflfords  us,  it  appears  possible  to  the  human  soul  to  be  eternally 
approaching  the  Infinite  in  intellectual  strength  and  attainment 
He  was  made  holy  and  happy ;  he  was  admitted  to  intercourse 
with  Grod.  He  was  not  left  alone,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  society. 
#  This  18  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 
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He  was  placed  in  a  world  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  utility ;  it 
was  canopied  with  other  distant  worlds,  to  exhibit  to  his  very 
sense  a  manifestation  of  the  extent  of  space  and  the  vastness  of 
the  varied  universe ;  and  to  call  his  reason,  his  fancy,  and  his 
devotion,  into  their  most  vigorous  and  salutary  exercise.  He 
was  placed  in  a  paradise,  where  probaUy  all  that  was  sublime 
and  gentle  in  the  scenery  of  the  whole  earth  was  exhibited  in 
pattern ;  and  all  that  could  delight  the  innocent  sense,  and  excite 
the  curious  inquiries  of  the  mind,  was  spread  before  him.  He 
had  labor  to  employ  his  attention  without  wearying  him;  and 
time  for  his  highest  pursuits,  of  knowing  Grod,  his  will,  and  his 
works.  All  was  a  manifestation  of  universal  love,  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  visible  object ;  and  the  felicity  and  glory  of  his 
condition  must,  by  his  and  their  obedience  in  succession,  have 
descended  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Such  was  our  worid,  and 
its  rational  inhabitants,  the  first  pair ;  and  thus  did  its  creation 
manifest  not  only  the  power  and  wisdom,  but  the  benevolence,  of 
Deity.  He  made  them  Uke  himself,  and  he  made  them  capable 
of  a  happiness  like  his  own." — Watson's  Institutes,  vol.  ii,  p.  18. 

Such  was  man  as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker.  With 
a  body  perfect  in  form,  full  of  vigor  as  of  life,  he  had  an  intel* 
lectual  power  that  grasped  all  created  objects,  and  ranged  the 
k>ftiest  heights  of  sublime  inquiry  and  research ;  while  his  con- 
science was  untainted,  and  his  holy  soul  held  deep  and  hallowed 
communion  with  God:  "a  little  lower  than  God,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor." 

How  strongly  do  these  views  of  the  subject  contrast  with  those 
which  the  wisdom  of  this  worid  has  so  often  exhibited  I  Accord* 
ing  to  them,  man  is  represented  as  commencing  his  existence  in 
barbarism,  and  gradually  and  slowly  advancing  to  that  enlarged 
enjoyment  which  distinguishes  the  nations  that  have  attained  to 
hi^  degrees  of  civilization  and  mental  culture.  We  shall  not 
notice  the  mass  of  absurdities  which  this  hypothesis  involves,  but 
shall  cite  some  testimonies  from  ancient  history  which  will  serve 
to  corroborate  the  Scripture  account. 

As  the  ancient  Jews  may  be  supposed  to  have  preserved  among 
them  tolerably  correct  views  of  this  subject,  we  will  first  give  the 
sentiments  of  Maimonides. 

" '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likenrss  ;' 
meaning  that  he  (man)  should  be  possessed  of  that  quality  which 
is  aUe  to  know  and  to  comprehend  those  intelligences  that  have 
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no  matter,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  angels  (do,)  and  thus  be 
similar  to  them ;  so  that  this  is  not  said  with  regard  to  that  form 
which  may  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  life 
which  is  found  in  every  creature  possessing  animal  life ;  but  (it 
refers)  to  that  knowledge  only  which  constitutes  the  quality  of  the 
soul ;  and  it  is  of  the  auALiTv  of  the  soul  that  the  Scripturo 
speaks  (when  saying,)  *  In  our  image  after  our  likeness  T  " — Yad 
Hachasaky  cap.  iv,  p.  14. 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  so  copious,  and  so  mixed  up 
with  extraneous  matter,  that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  a  pertinent 
passage.  We  select  the  following :  "  When  God  had  created 
Adam,  he  acquainted  the  angels  with  his  high  dignity,  and  that 
he  had  distinguished  him  with  superior  knowledge ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  made  him  give  names  to  every  object.  God  made  the 
angels  consider  Adam  as  a  Mehaab,  Ka'bah,  and  Kiblah*  to  which 
the  lights  and  the  righteous  were  to  pray." — El  Mas'udi's  HisL 
EncycL,  p.  55. 

"Our  first  parents  are  described  to  have  borne  on  the  exterior 
of  their  bodies  a  sort  of  transparent  integument,  in  substance  like 
the  nail  at  the  ends  of  our  fingers,  but  of  a  silvery  whiteness, 
effulgent  like  the  stars  of  heaven ;  that  part  which  still  adhered 
to  their  fingers'  ends  being  left  as  a  perpetual  memento  of  the 
state  of  perfect  happiness  from  which  they  had  fallen." — Tarikh 
Tebry,  quoted  in  Price's  Histofy  of  Arabia,  p.  4. 

The  Jains,  a  Hindoo  sect  who  worship  Buddha  or  Menu  under 
the  title  of  Jain-Eswara,  suppose  "  that  the  period  of  the  world  is 
divided  into  four  ages.  The  first  of  these  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  golden  age  of  the  classical  writers :  during  its  continu* 
ance,  we  are  told,  men  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  ten  celestial 
trees ;  that  there  were  no  kings ;  that  all  were  abundantly  bless* 
ed ;  and  that  the  people  who  then  flourished  were  distinguished 
by  the  appeUation  of 'the  supremely  happy  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.'  " — Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix,  p.  257. 

The  Zendavesta  contains  the  following  striking  allusion  to  the 
primitive  condition  of  man :  "  After  the  world  had  been  created 
in  five  successive  periods,  man  himself  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
during  a  sixth.  The  first  of  the  human  species  was  compounded 
of  a  man  and  a  bull ;  and  this  mixed  being  was  the  commence* 
ment  of  all  generations.  For  some  time  after  his  production,  there 
was  a  season  of  great  innocence  and  happiness ;  and  the  man- 
*  XSbkA  if  that  point  to  whidi  tbe  ngiiteons  torn  their  faces  in  tlieir  pimyen 
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trail  resided  in  an  elevated  region,  which  the  Deity  had  assigned 
to  him." — Faber's  Horce  Mosaics,  cap.  i,  p.  72. 

We  now  quote  an  ancient  Egyptian  author :  "  The  Lord,  who 
18  the  Creator  of  all  things,  whom  we  truly  call  God,  made  the 

world  first Because,  therefore,  that  he  made  this  first, 

and  that  the  work  seemed  good  and  fair  unto  him,  as  most  full 
of  variety  and  good  things,  he  loved  it  as  a  part  of  his  divinity 
and  power ;  and,  therefore,  because  it  was  of  such  excellency  and 
goodness,  he  would  have  man  made,  that  he  might  behold  the 
works  he  had  thus  made,  and  likewise  imitate  his  wisdom  and 
providence :  for  the  will  of  God  is  the  chiefest  perfection,  in  that 
he  fulfilled  both  his  will  and  his  deed  in  the  same  moment  of  time. 
When  he,  therefore,  perceived  that  that  image  of  his  (the  soul) 
could  not  be  studious  of  all  things,  unless  he  should  clothe  it  with 
an  earthly  covering,  he  builded  for  it  this  house  of  clay,  confound- 
ing and  mixing  both  parts  into  one,  as  much  as  each  body  should 
be  capable.  Wherefore  he  made  man  of  an  immortal  soul  and 
mortcd  body,  that,  being  a  creature  thus  composed,  he  might 
satisfy  both  ends,  which  was,  to  be  in  admiration  of  heaven,  and 
to  pray  for  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,'  and  to  inhabit  and 
govern  these  earthly  things  below." — Hermes  Trismegistus, 
book  ii.  Eng.  trans.  London,  1657. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  seventh  fable  in  the  Edda 
refers  to  this  subject ;  but  as  this  application  is  not  certain,  we 
do  not  quote  it ;  and  only  add  the  testimonies  of  Hesiod  and 
Ovid:— 


-"They  lived  of  old 


When  Satum  reign'd  in  heaven;  an  age  of  gold. 
Like  gods  they  lived,  with  calm,  untroubled  mind, 
Free  from  the  toil  and  anguish  of  our  kind : 
Kor  e'er  decrepit  age  misshaped  their  frame.'^ 

Biesiocts  Works  and  Days.    Elton*8  tnin& 

'  The  golden  ago  was  first ;  when  man,  yet  new, 
Ko  rule  bat  nncomipted  reason  knew, 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue. 
Unforced  by  punishment,  unawcd  by  fear, 
His  words  were  simple  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Heedless  was  written  law  when  none  oppressed : 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast 
Ko  snppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appeared, 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard, 
But  all  was  safe  \  for  conscience  was  then:  guard." 

U^tamufhosa^  lib.  L    Dryden^s  trans. 
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Thus  do  the  traditions  of  various  heathen  nations  corroborate 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  and 
bear  united  testimony  to  his  intelligence,  dignity,  moral  purity, 
and  intercourse  with  God. 

But,  glorious  as  was  our  origin,  we  have  soon  to  contemplate 
a  sad  reverse.  Dark  and  dismal  shadows  of  guilt,  misery,  and 
degradation,  overspread  the  glorious  condition  of  mankind.  Yet 
these  only  serve  to  introduce  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  di- 
vine scheme  of  redemption,  the  brightest  display  of  God's  love  to 
man.  These  events  are  so  closely  allied  in  their  historical  rela- 
tion,  that  we  shall  refer  to  them  under  one  head  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  transpired.  The 
Scriptural  account  is  as  follows : — 

''And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden ;  and 
there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And 
a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ;  and  from  thence 
it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the 
first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  there  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good : 
there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  Ihe  whole  land 
of  Ethiopia.  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that 
is  it  which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river  is  Euphrates.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put 
him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  And  the 
Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  gar- 
den thou  mayest  freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It 
is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a 
help  meet  for  him.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them :  and  whatso- 
ever Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name 
thereof  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for  Adam  there  was 
not  found  a  help  meet  for  him.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept :  and  he  took  one  of 
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his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof;  and  the  rib, 
which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  Wo- 
man,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man.  Therefore  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife : 
and  they  shaU  be  one  flesh.  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 

"  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field 
which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman, 
Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden? 
And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it, 
neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto 
the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die ;  for  God  doth  know  that  in 
the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman 
saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband 
with  her,  and  he  did  eat.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed 
fig  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons.  And  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Grod  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
'cool  of  the  day:  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  among  the  trees*  in  the  garden.  And 
the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him.  Where  art 
thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was 
afraid,  because  I  was  naked;  and  I  hid  myself.  And  he  said, 
Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the 
tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat? 
And  the  man  said.  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.  And  the  Lord  God  said 
unto  the  woman.  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  And  the 
woman  said.  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.  And  the 
Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 

*  So  our  version  renders  it ;  but  the  original  Hebrew  has  it,  "pro  \xn  V5 — which 
the  Scptuagint  and  other  translations  seem  to  render  ri<^htly,  Ev  fieou  rov  ^vXov  rw 
dtuwy  (Gen.  iii,  8,)  "  In  the  midst  of  the  tree  of  Paradise." 
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field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all 
the  days  of  thy  life :  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  Unto  the  woman  he  said, 
I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception :  in  sorrow 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam  he  said. 
Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast 
eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it :  cursed  b  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and  thistles 
shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

"And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve;  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  living.  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the 
Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them.  And  the 
Lord  Gk)d  said.  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever :  therefore  the  Lord 
Grod  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground 
firom  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming 
sword  which  turned  eveiy  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life."  Gen.  ii,  &-25 ;  iii.. 

This,  considering  the  important  nature  of  the  events  narrated, 
is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  most  eventful  period  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  contains,  however,  several  obscure  passages 
which  merit  careful  investigation,  and  require  a  perspicuous  and 
familiar  exposition.  We  shall  attempt  something  of  this  kind 
after  we  have  furnished  those  illustrations  of  the  subject  which 
profane  history  and  the  mytholc^cal  traditions  and  rites  of  the 
heathen  afford 

In  endeavoring  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  Scriptural  ac* 
count  of  these  circumstances,  by  testimonies  drawn  from  profane 
authors,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  first 
pair  were  placed  in  a  garden  which  had  two  trees  in  the  midst; 
these  were  intimately  associated  with  man's  state  of  innocence, 
and  his  fall.    The  garden  was  watered  by  a  river,  which  waf 
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dividod  into  four  heads.  Here  the  women  ate  forbidden  fruit 
from  one  of  those  trees,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband,  .and  he  dii 
eat.  This  crime  was  committed  through  the  temptation  of  the 
serpent.  The  guilty  pair  were  expelled  from  the  garden*  and  tha 
cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword  were  placed  to  guaid  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life.  And,  lastly,  a  Redeemer  wae  promised,  who 
should  suffer  from  the  malignity  of  the  serpnK,  but  afterward 
destroy  its  power. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  extract  and  arrange  the  complicated 
allusions  to  these  particulars  which  abound  in  heathen  writings ; 
for,  notwithstanding  their  frequency,  they  are  so  often  mixed  np 
with  fable,  or  distorted  by  poetic  imagery^  that  their  original 
design  and  precise  reference  to  the  narrative  before  m  are  iiot 
easily  seen  without  a  wider  range  of  explanatory  observation 
than  that  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, furnish  selections  from  some  ancient  aocounts  cf  sacred 
places  and  persons^  and  of  religious  rites  and  traditions,  which 
may  be  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  in  patriarchal  timei^  as  well  a6  to 
the  heathen  world  generally,  worship  was  frequently  performed 
in  a  grove,  or  under  a  high  tree.  "Abraham  planted  a  grove  in 
Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  nakne  of  the  Lord,  the  ever« 
lasting  God''  Gen.  xxi,  88.  Afterward  the  Israelites  were  strictly 
commanded  to  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  of  the  people  whom  they 
destroyed.  Exod.  xxxiv,  18.  Their  kings,  in  numerous  instances,, 
worshiped  in  groves ;  and  although  the  practice  had  then  become 
debased,  idolatrous,  and  therefore  forbidden  by  God,  it  yet  showa 
that  the  custom  had  formerly  been  very  prevalent.  Indeed,  so 
general  was  this  practice,  that  Strabo  icforms  us,  when  he  lived, 
''all  sacred  places^  even  where  no  trees:  were  to  be  seen,  were 
called  groves/'  The  Scriptures  likewise  unite  with  heathen  tes- 
timony to  prove  that  it  arose  from  a  reference  to  Paradise,  and 
the  important  events  which  transpired  Ihere.  This  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  Isaiah ;  "  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
oaks  which  ye  have  desii^,,  and  ye  shall  be  oonfoonded  for  the 
gardens  that  ye  have  chosen."  Isa.  i,  ^9i.  And  again :  *"  They 
that  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify  themselves  in  the  gardens 
behind  one  tree  in  the  midsi"  Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ;  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  as  described  by  Moses. 
But  this  grove-worship,  on  account  of  its  perverted  and  idola- 
trous character,  was  prohibited :  "  Thou  ahalt  not  plaint  thee  a 
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grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Deut  xvi,  21.  It  is  therefore  among  the  heathen,  who  continued 
and  carried  out  those  practices,  that  we  have  to  search  for  the 
most  striking  allusions  of  this  kind. 

-    At  Cadiz,  which  was  formerly  a  Phenician  colony  called  Gades, 
there  was  a  delightful  garden,  consecrated  by  solemn  rites  and 
ceremonies  to  idolatrous  worship.    In  the  midst  of  it  were  two 
very  remarkable  trees,  according  to  Philostratus,  though  Pau- 
sanias  (Attica^  cap.  xxxv)  mentions  only  one.     They  grew  out 
of  the  tomb  of  Geryon,  a  tricorporate  monster,  which  Hercules 
was  there  said  to  have  overcome  and  slain.     These  trees  were 
of  a  mixed  nature,  and  it  was  affirmed  of  them,  that  they  dis- 
tilled drops  of  blood.     Near  to  this  sacred  inclosure  was  a  lake, 
with  an  island  in  its  centre,  on  which  stood  a  temple  to  Hercules, 
who  was  worshiped  here  under  the  title  of  Swrf/p,  or  the  Saviour. 
From  this  sacred  inclosure  all  women  were  driven  away,  as 
their  sex  was  looked  upon  as  the  primary  cause  of  mischief  and 
calamity.    And,  lastly,  the  whole  temple  was  guarded  by  lions 
and  a  flaming  fire,  which  turned  every  way,  to  forbid  the  ap- 
proach of  the  profane  and  unholy.     Within  the  sacred  inclosure, 
moreover,  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Old  Age ;  and  those  who 
attended  it  are  mentioned  as  the  only  persons  who  "  sing  paeans 
in  honor  of  Death."    Near  this  were  three  others,  dedicated  to 
Poverty,  Manual  Labor,  and  Hercules,  or  the  Saviour.    It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  points  of  resemblance  between  this  and  the 
Scripture  narrative  are  too  many  and  too  striking  to  be  the 
result  of  accident,  and  that  they  therefore  contain  an  intended 
allusion  to  Paradise  and  its  most  remarkable  events. 

On  the  shores  of  Epirus  was  another  such  sacred  place,  where 
the  same  paradisiacal  features  are  also  to  be  discovered.  There 
was  a  river  "  parting  into  four  heads  :"  also  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  compound  figure  Chimera,  which  represented  as  well  the 
traditional  vestiges  of  the  cherubim  as  the  revolving  fire  or  flam- 
ing sword  which  was  placed  in  Paradise.  Near  it  was  a  spot 
called  Phenice,  formerly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  palm, 
or  phoenix,  the  emblem  of  the  tree  of  life. 

On  the  coast  of  Campania  there  was  another  sacred  inclosure 
on  a  large  scale.  ^  Here  too  there  was  one  tree  in  the  midst,  and 
around  it  the  usual  curious  compound  figures  armed  with  flames. 
There  were  also  traditionary  vestiges  of  the  river  of  Paradise 
parted  into  four  heads.     Before  any  one  could  enter  into  this 
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place,  which  was  regarded  as  mysteriously  connected  with  the 
invisible  world,  a  peculiar  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered ;  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  was  then  poured  out ;  and  the  poet  describes  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  as  crowding  around  to  touch  the  blood,  that 
they  might  thereby  obtain  an  entrance  into  Elysium,  or  the  abode 
of  happy  souls. 

The  garden  of  the  Hesperides  affords  another  such  instance. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  extreme  limit  of  Africa. 
Atlas  was  said  to  have  surrounded  it  on  every  side  with  high 
mountains,  on  account  of  an  ancient  oracle,  which  affirmed  that 
a  son  of  the  Deity  would  at  a  certain  time  arrive,  open  a  way  of 
access  thither,  and  carry  off  the  golden  apjdes  which  hung  on  a 
mysterious  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  There  is  a  curious 
antique,  yet  extant,  in  which  Hercules  is  represented  as  standing 
with  an  apple  in  his  hand  before  the  tree,  around  which  a  serpent 
is  enfolded.  The  hero  is  armed  with  a  club,  and  the  serpent 
appears  to  have  received  a  wound  on  the  head,  and  is  called 
Typhon,  or  Python,  which  word  signifies  "  to  over  persuade,  to 
deceive;"  the  appellation  under  which  we  generally  find  the 
mythological  monster  which  tradition  told  the  heathen  had  been 
the  source  of  all  evil,  and  was  to  be  vanquished  only  by  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  human  form.  Now,  the  very  name  Ktho  or  Python 
designates  the  great  deceiver  of  the  world.  When  the  damsel  at 
Philippi  is  said  to  have  been  "  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  divination," 
it  is  caUed  in  the  original  zrvevfui  Uvdcjvog,  "  a  spurit  of  Python," 
Acts  xvi,  16;  manifestly  showing  that  the  pagan  Python  was 
none  other  than  a  traditionary  memorial  of  "  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceived  the  whole  world." 
Rev.  xii,  9. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  heathen  did,  in  their  sacred  places,  refer  to  Paradise,  and 
to  the  prominent  circumstances  connected  with  the  primitive 
condition  of  man,  his  fall,  and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  This 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner :  whatever 
might  have  been  the  precise  character  and  object  of  the  cherubim 
and  the  fire,  (on  which  subject  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  remark,) 
all  antiquity  agrees  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents 
from  the  garden,  they  approached  as  near  as  possible  to  these 
cherubic  fires,  and  worshiped  God.  Hence,  in  after  times,  when 
scattered  over  the  earth,  men  appear  to  have  modeled  their  places 
of  worship  according  to  their  ideas  of  Paradise,  to  accord  as  far 
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tinM ;  and  hdnoe  the  numerous  coitickkMM  t<>  ^it3h  r»ftl%fie^ 
has  been  made.  A  notion  was  alfpo  mueh  pre^tent  in  Mrljr 
timed,  that  the  happiest  boM  which  the  pious  oo«dd  raceive  after 
death,  was  to  gain  admittan<^e  into  that  garden  of  delighu  from 
which  the  first  man  had  been  driven :  on  this  acOMnt  many  of 
the  sacred  places  of  the  heathen  wetift  caUed  kaSi»  i  and  even 
Jewirti  phraseology  oounteUatices  the  same  idea.  The  famous 
Elysian  Fields  of  classic  poetry  afford  an  illustration  of  this; 
and  in  oonnectton  with  them  we  read  of  the  four  rivwfe-^tyx, 
PMegethon^  Acheron,  and  CcAeyttt»— 4n  alluaioa  to  th«  riverd  of 
Paradise. 

The  sacred  persons  of  heathen  mythology  exhibit  similar 
references  to  the  history  of  man  in  Paradi^. 

Of  this,  Apollo  is  a  remarkable  instance.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
supreme  god,  and  is  said  to  hare  destroyed  the  serpent  Pytho  as 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  by  rfiootitig  him  with  an  arrow.  The 
Thessalians  affirmed  that  in  the  Valley  of  Tempe,  ApoHo^  aflei 
his  victory  over  the  serpent,  underwent  a  lustration*  Here  also 
he  Was  browued  with  laurel,  and^  according  to  0ome^  with  that 
mysterious  fruit,  the  gathering  of  which  had  proved  the  source  of 
all  evil,  and  occasioned  the  necessity  for  that  victory  over  the 
serpent.  Hence,  moreover,  **  having  first  galhei^  a  sacred 
branch  with  his  own  right  hand,"  he  Came  as  a  Conqueror  to 
Delphi.  He  is  ^so  said  to  have  undergone  all  this  out  of  love  to 
mankind. 

The  history  of  the  Indian  Chrishna  is  of  similar  import.  He, 
too,  wtis  an  incarnation  of  the  almighty  Ood  in  human  shape,  and 
had  a  severe  conflict  with  the  great  envenomed  serpent  KaUi  Na- 
ger,  who  had  poisoned  the  waters  of  the  riter,  and  thereby  spread 
death  and  destruction  around.  Chrishna,  casting  an  eye  of  divine 
compassion  on  the  multitudes  of  dead  which  lay  before  him,  attacked 
Ihe  mighty  serpent,  which  soon  twisted  his  enonnous  folds  about 
his  whole  body ;  butChrishna  took  hokl  of  die  serpent's  heads  one 
after  another,  and  set  his  foot  upon  them :  the  monger  strug^ed 
in  vain,  and,  after  expending  ail  his  poison,  found  himself  totally 
overwhelmed.  Chrishna,  in  pity,  commanded  the  serpent  to  be 
gone  quickly  into  the  abyss;  saying,  *" Since  I  have  combated 
with  thee,  thy  name  shall  remain  during  all  the  period  of  time ; 
and  Devatas  and  men  shall  hencefcnth  remember  thee  without 
dismay.''    So  the  Serpent  went  into  the  abyss,  and  die  water 
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wluoh  had  bean  iniiBctad  by  his  poiaen  baoM»a  pure  md  whole- 
some.  (See  Maurice's  Aneient  History  of  Hindoitao,  yo).  u« 
p.  078.) 

To  the  history  of  Herouie9  some  feferenee  has  been  alre$M)y 
nade ;  but  hia  conneotion  with  the  paradisiacal  history  is  yet 
mora  distinctly  marked.  He  was  a  mortal  eon  of  the  supreme 
god,  and  was  attacked,  even  in  his  cradle,  by  two  large  serpents, 
which  he  destroyed. 

Another  instance  is  given  in  the  case  of  Orpheus,  He  is  said 
to  have  dwelt  among  the  Bdonians,  who  seem  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  Eden.  His  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loYed.  soon 
after  her  marriage  recinyed  a  mortal  bite  from  a  serpent  i  this 
occasioned  his  descent  into  hades,  which,  as  we-haye  seen»  was 
ciosel  J  connected  with  memorials  of  Paradise.  We  a>^  further 
informed  that  Orpheus  taught  the  unwelcome  truth* ''  that  woman 
was  the  origin  of  all  eyil,''  wtuch  announcement  is  said  ultimatcr 
ly  to  haya  occasioned  his  destruction. 

The  Gothic  mytholc^  is  equally  explicit  on  this  point.  Thor 
is  represented  as  the  first-bom  of  the  principal  diyinity ;  and  is 
exhibited  as  a  niiddk  deity,  a  meiiator  betwem  God  and  man. 
He  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with  death,  and  in  the  struggle  to 
haye  be^oi  brought  upon  one  knee-^to  haye  bruised  the  head  of 
the  great  serpent  with  his  mac&rT*4nd,  in  his  final  engagement 
with  tiiat  monster,  to  have  beaten  him  to  the  earth  and  slain  him* 
The  victory,  however,  cost  the  life  of  the  roediator-god ;  for,  ra« 
ceiling  back  nine  steps,  he  falls  dead  upon  the  spot,  sufibcatad 
with  the  floods  of  venom  which  the  serpent  vomits  ftirth  upoii 
him.  (See  the  Edda,  fables  xi,  xxv,  xxvii,  xxxii.) 

The  sacred  rites  of  the  ancient  heathen  are  equally  wplate  with 
allusions  to  the  eariy  history  of  man. 

Bacchus  was  worshiped  as  the  first  planter  of  trees,  and  cul- 
dvator  of  gardens.  In  the  impure  rites  connected  with  his 
worship,  the  god  is  represented  naked,  in  a  cv  drawn  by  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  beasU  of  prey,  in  manifest  alhision  to  t)^  state 
of  man,  and  the  hanplessoess  and  subjection  of  the  inferior  anL* 
«als,  in  primitive  times.  The  persons  who  took  part  in  those 
ceremonies  used  to  carry  serpents  in  their  hands,  and  with  horrid 
f^rearp^  colled  upp»  Eva  I  JSva !  Thay  ti^n  crpwnad  thegwlves 
with  these  reptiles,  still  indulging  in  th^  aama  fraotia  ex<;bouMi<»ik 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  oriental  pronunciation  of  the 
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name  "Eve*'  was  a]wa}rs  in  two  syllables,  we  shall  see  how  ex- 
actly these  heathen  orgies  had  some  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Paradise,  and  particularly  to  the  great  mother,  who, 
"being deceived,  was  in  the  transgression/'  1  Tim.  ii,  14.  It  is 
a  remarkable  and  important  consideration,  that  Epiphanius,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  and  others,  who  had  manifold  opportunities 
of  witnessing  these  ceremonies,  were  of  decided  opinion  that  this 
reference  was  designed.* 

We  now  select  a  few  of  the  many  traditions  handed  down  finom 
remote  antiquity,  which  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  Scrip- 
ture account. 

Plato  informs  us,  that  the  first  arrangement  of  things  which 
was  ordained  of  Grod  contained  neither  human  politics,  nor  the 
appropriation  of  wives  and  children ;  but  that  all  lived  in  common 
upon  the  exuberant  productions  of  the  earth.  They  had  abun- 
dance of  fruits  and  trees ;  and  they  were  blessed  with  a  soil  so 
rich,  that  it  brought  forth  those  fiiiits  spontaneously,  and  without 
the  labor  of  cultivation.  They  spent  their  time  in  the  open  air, 
and  associated  together  without  shame  in  a  state  of  nakedness. 
They  conversed  not  only  with  each  other,  but  likewise  with  the 
beasts :  yet  God  was  their  special  guardian ;  and  by  a  peculiar 
interposition  provided  them  with  food,  as  men  are  now  wont  to 
provide  for  the  inferior  domestic  animals.  He  mentions  that  he 
had  learned  these  particulars  from  an  ancient  fable :  and  concludes 
with  saying,  that "  such  matters  must  be  laid  aside  until  some 
meet  interpreter  of  them  should  be  revealed." — Plato,  Polit., 
pp.  271,  272,  quoted  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii, 
p.  12. 

Diceearchus,  as  quoted  by  Porphyry,  gives  a  similar  account 
The  first  men,  according  to  this  writer,  "  were  bom  near  to  the 
gods,  were  of  a  most  excellent  nature,  and  lived  most  holy  lives : 
so  that,  when  compared  with  the  degenerate  modem  race  of 
mortals,  they  might  well  be  esteemed  a  golden  generation.  At 
that  time,  nothing  which  had  life  was  slaughtered ;  and  firom  the 
universal  felicity  which  then  prevailed,  the  poets  borrowed  their 
pictures  of  the  golden  age." — Faber^s  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  13. 

•  We  sre  indebted  for  flerenl  of  tte  preceding  illnstrations  to  a  Teiy  able  Utde 
woik  entitled,** The Tetdmony  of  ProfimeHialory.    By  Matthew Bridgea." 
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The  following  lines  of  Hesiod  appear  to  refer  to  the  temptation 
of  the  woman,  and  its  fatal  consequences : — 

"  Whilom  on  earth  the  sons  of  men  abode, 
From  ills  apart  and  labor't  irkiomo  load, 
And  sore  diseases,  bringing  age  to  man, 
Now  the  sad  life  of  mortals  is  a  span. 
The  woman's  hands  a  mightj  casket  bear; 
She  lifts  the  lid,  and  scatters  griefs  in  air : 
Alone,  beneath  the  vessel's  rims  detained, 
Hope  still  within  th'  unbroken  cell  remained, 
Nor  fled  abroad ;  so  will'd  clond-gathcrer  Jove : 
The  woman*s  hand  had  dropped  die  lid  above : 
Issued  the  rest,  in  quick  succession  hnrVd, 
And  woes  innumeionsToam'd  the  breathing  world : 
With  ills  the  land  is  rife,  with  ills  the  sea, 
Diseases  haunt  our  frail  humanity." 

Hesiod's  Works  andDojfa^  p.  1S5.    Blton*8  trans. 

The  mythology  of  India  affprds  a  similar  illustration.  ''  There 
can  arise  little  doubt,"  says  a  late  eminent  author,  "  but  that  by 
the  Satya  age,  or  age  of  perfection,  the  Bramins  obscurely  allude 
to  the  state  of  perfection  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  man  in  Para- 
dise. It  is  impossible  to  explain  what  the  Indian  writers  assert 
concerning  the  universal  purity  of  manners,  and  the  luxurious 
and  unbounded  plenty  prevailing  in  that  primitive  era,  without 
this  supposition.  Justice,  truth,  philanthropy,  were  then  practiced 
among  all  orders  and  classes  of  mankind :  there  was  then  no 
extortion,  no  circumvention,  nor  fraud,  used  in  their  dealings  one 
with  another.  Perpetual  oblations  smoked  on  the  altars  of  the 
Deity;  every  tongue  uttered  praises,  and  every  heart  glowed 
with  gratitude  to  the  supreme  Creator.  The  gods,  in  token  of 
their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  mortals,  condescended  fre- 
quently to  become  incarnate,  and  to  hold  personal  converse  with 
the  yet  undepraved  race  of  mortals ;  to  instruct  them  in  arts  and 
sciences,  to  unveil  their  own  sublime  functions  and  pure  nature, 
and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  those  celestial 
regions  into  which  they  were  to  be  immediately  translated  when 
the  period  of  their  terrestrial  probation  expired." — Maurice's 
Anc.  Hist,  of  Hindostan^  vol.  ii,  p.  346. 

The  reference  to  the  fall  is  equally  distinct,  and  in  agreement 
with  the  Mosaic  account : — "  The  facts  narrated  uniformly  cor- 
respond, and  the  consequences  are  equally  tremendous.  Hence, 
possibly,  it  has  arisen,  that  in  their  mythology  the  king  of  the  evil 
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MS9o&r$  or  demons  k  called  the  king  of  serpents,  of  wUdi  poison- 
ous reptiles,  folded  together  in  horrible  contortions,  their  hell,  or 
narraka,  is  formed.  What  is  very  remarkable,  is,  that  the  name 
of  this  serpent  monarch  is  Naqa,  and  he  is  th^  prince  of  the 
Nagis,  or  Nacigs,  in  which  Sanscrit  appellation  we  plainly  trace 
the  Hebrew  Nacash,  which  is  the  very  word  for  the  particdar  ser- 
pentine  tempter,  and  in  general  for  all  serpents  throughout  the  Old 
Testament." — Maurice* s  Anc.  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  ii,  p.  848. 
The  testimony  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  is  more  direct  and 
striking : — "  Formerly,  when  the  truth-meditating  Bram&  was  de- 
sirous of  creating  the  worUI,  there  sprang  from  his  mouth  beings 
especially  endowed  with  the  quality  of  goodness ;  others  from  his 
breast,  pervaded  with  the  quality  of  foulness ;  others  from  his 
thighs,  in  whom  foulness  and  darkness  prevailed ;  and  others  from 
his  feet,  in  which  the  quality  of  darkness  predominated."  Here, 
although  the  moral  impurity  of  man  appears  to  be  attributed  to 
his  creation,  we  find  almost  immediately  afterward  a  ray  of  purer 
traditional  light  correcting  the  error,  and  containing  a  distinct 
allusion  to  the  fall.  We  are  told,  "  The  beings  who  were  created 
by  Bramd  of  these  four  castes,  were  at  first  endowed  with  righte- 
ousness and  perfect  faith ;  they  abode  wherever  they  jJeased, 
unchecked  by  any  impediment ;  their  hearts  were  free  from  guile ; 
they  were  pure,  made  free  from  soil  by  the  observance  of  sacred 
institutes.  In  their  sanctified  minds  Hari  dwelt,  and  they  were 
fflled  with  perfect  wisdom,  by  which  they  contemplated  the  glory 
of  Vishnu.  After  awhile,  that  portion  of  Hari,  which  has  b^n 
described  as  one  with  K&la,  ('  time,')  infused  into  created  beings 
sin,  as  yet  feeble,  though  formidable,  or  passion,  or  the  like :  the 
impediment  of  the  soul's  liberation,  the  seed  of  iniquity,  sprung 
from  darkness  and  desire.  The  innate  perfectness  of  human  na- 
ture was  then  no  more  evolved :  the  eight  kinds  of  perfections, 
Rasol&s&  and  the  rest,  were  impaired ;  and  these  being  enfeebled, 
and  sin  gaining  strength,  mortals  were  afflicted  with  pain."-— 
Vishnu  Purana,  translated  by  Professor  Wilson,  pp.  44, 46. 
The  following  is  from  the  Zendavesta  of  the  ancient  Persians : — 
After  the  world  had  been  created  in  five  successive  periods, 
man  himself  is  said  to  have  been  formed  during  a  sixth.  The 
first  of  the  human  species  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  bull ; 
and  this  mixed  being  was  the  commencement  of  all  generations. 
For  some  time  after  his  production,  there  was  a  season  of  great 
innocence  and  happiness ;  and  the  man-bull  resided  in  an  elevated 
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T^pon,  which  the  Deity  had  aasignad  to  him.  At  last*  an  evil 
Me,  denominated  Ahriman,  corrupted  the  world.  After  having 
dared  to  visit  heaven,  he  descended  to  earth»  and  assumed  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  The  man«buU  was  poisoned  by  his  venom» 
and  died  in  consequence  of  it  Meanwhile,  Ahriman  threw  the 
whole  universe  into  confusion ;  for  that  enemy  of  good  mingled 
himself  with  everything,  appeared  everywhere,  and  sought  to  do 
mischief  both  above  and  below.  (See  Faber's  ifor^  Mosaie^^ 
vol.  i,  p.  72. 

There  was  a  remarkable  tradition  of  the  sabbath  at  Delphi ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  every  seventh  day  was 
a  solemn  festival,  on  which  the  priestesses  chanted  peans  in  honor 
of  the  serpent.  (See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix*  p.  275.) 

These  quotations,  which  might  be  greatly  multipUed«  are  in 
our  estimation  of  vast  moment.  We  dismiss  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  by  calling  special  attention  to  one  pecidiar  and  distinguish* 
ing  feature  of  it-*-the  worship  of  the  serpent  Several  of  the 
preceding  quotations  have  referred  to  this;  but  its  singular 
character  and  prevalency  merit  more  particular  notice.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  Satanic  triumphs,  that  our 
^  adversary  the  devil"  should  have  succeeded  not  only  in  destroy- 
ing the  primitive  purity  of  man,  but  also  in  inducing  fallen  and 
degenerate  man  to  worship,  actually  to  offer  divine  adoration  to, 
that  reptile  form  under  which  he  had  seduced  and  destroyed  the 
first  of  our  race,  and  periled  the  immortal  interests  of  themselves 
and  all  their  posterity. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  readers  will  at  first  sight  be  disposed 
to  regard  this  as  an  idle  conceit  rather  than  as  a  grave  and  im. 
portant  characteristic  in  the  religion  of  the  world.  That  this 
superstition  is  most  irrational,  that  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  Deity  and  a  reptile,  we  freely  admit;  yet  when  we 
recollect  that  Satan  dared  to  say  to  the  Son  of  God  himself,  "  All 
these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me/'  (Matt,  iii,  8,)  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  heart  is  set  on 
elevating  himself  into  an  object  of  adoration ;  and  that  what  he 
had  failed  to  obtain  from  the  Messiah,  he  would  use  his  utmost 
influence  to  elicit  from  mankind.  And  if  this  coukl  be  realized, 
it  must  be  evident  that  no  form  could  be  'selected  as  the  object 
of  this  worship  which  would  stamp  the  victory  with  so  much 
significance  as  that  under  which  the  successful  temptalion  was 
oarried  on  and  consummated. 
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We  do  not,  however,  indulge  in  speculation,  but  narrate  facts. 
The  serpent,  then,  is  clearly  exhibited  as  the  cause  of  the  deluge 
in  the  early  mythology  both  of  Hindostan  and  of  Egypt.  If  the 
earliest  form  of  idolatry  was  the  worship  of  the  sun,  it  is  certain 
that  serpent  worship,  if  not  coincident,  immediately  followed. 
The  Egyptian  legends  inform  us,  that  Helius  (the  sun)  was  the 
first  of  the  gods ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed,  that 
Helius  married  Ops,  (the  serpent  deity.)  The  worship  of  the  ser- 
pent prevailed  in  Chaldea.  In  the  temple  of  Bel  or  Belus,  at 
Babylon,  "  was  an  image  of  the  goddess  Rhea,  sitting  on  a  golden 
throne ;  at  her  knees  stood  two  golden  lions,  and  near  her  very 
large  serpents  of  silver,  thirty  talents  each  in  weight.''  There 
was  also  '*  an  image  of  Juno,  holding  in  her  ri^t  hand  the  head 
of  a  serpent." — Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  ii,  sec.  70.  This  superstition  pre- 
vailed in  Persia  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  are  told,  "  They  all 
worshiped  the  first  principles  under  the  form  of  serpents,  having 
dedicated  to  them  temples  in  which  they  performed  sacrifices,  and 
held  festivals  and  orgies,  esteeming  them  the  greatest  of  gods,  and 
governors  of  the  universe." — Eusebius,  Prasp.  Evang.,  hb.  i, 
cap.  42.  As  an  emblem  of  divinity,  the  serpent  enters  deeply 
into  the  religion  of  the  Bramins.  ''The  malignant  serpent 
Caliya,  who  was  slain  by  Vishnu,  (in  his  incarnation  of  Chrishna,) 
because  he  poisoned  the  air  and  destroyed  the  herds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yamuna,  was  deified  and  worshiped  by  the  Hindoos,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Python  was  adored  at  Delphis." — Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  viii,  p.  65. 

''  The  great  Chinese  dragon,  so  conspicuous  in  every  public 
and  private  edifice,  was  the  symbolical  serpent  of  ancient  my- 
thology, under  a  more  fanciful  and  poetic  form.  '  It  was  the 
genial  banner  of  the  empire,  and  indicated  everything  that  was 
sacred  in  it.  It  was  not  only  the  stamp  and  symbol  of  royalty, 
but  is  sculptured  in  all  the  temples,  blazoned  on  the  fiimiture  of 
the  houses,  and  interwoven  with  the  vestments  of  the  chief 
nobility.'  The  emperor  bears  a  dragon  as  his  armorial  device, 
and  the  same  figure  is  engraved  on  his  sceptre  and  diadem,  as 
well  as  on  all  the  vases  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  superstition 
of  Japan  was  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  China.  The 
dragon  was  held  in  e^ual  veneration  in  both  countries." — Deane's 
Worship  of  the  Serpent,  pp.  69,  73. 

The  serpent  worship  of  Syria  has  left  stronger  records  of  its 
original  prevalence  than  verbal  coincidences.    The  coins  of  the 
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Tynans  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  superstition  in 
Phenicia,  in  characters  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake;  and 
this  practice  is  further  Dlustrated  by  the  legend  of  Ophioneus, 
which  so  accurately  coincides  with  the  Scripture  history  of 
Satan,  that  Celsus  ventured  to  adduce  it  as  a  proof  that  Moses  had 
borrowed  his  account  from  the  fables  of  the  heathen.  (See 
Deane's  Worship  of  the  Serpent,  p.  99.) 

CM*  all  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  none  was  so 
infamous  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  by  none  was  the  worship  of  the 
serpent  made  more  prominent.  This  reptile  entered  into  the 
Egyptian  religion  under  all  his  characters,  of  an  emblem  of 
DIVINITY,  A  CHARM,  AN  ORACLE,  and  A  ooD.  Nor  was  the  origin 
of  this  practice  unknown  or  unnoticed ;  bracelets  in  the  ft)rm  of 
serpents  were  worn  by  women  in  the  time  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  who  thus  reproves  the  fashion:  "The  women  are  not 
ashamed  to  place  about  them  the  most  manifest  symbols  of  the 
evil  one  ;  for  as  the  serpent  deceived  Eve,  so  the  golden  trinket, 
in  the  fashion  of  a  serpent,  misleads  the  women." — Stillifigfleefs 
Orig.  Sac.,  vol.  ii,  p.  115;  Deane's  Worship,  &c.,  p.  133. 

There  can  perhaps  be  no  stronger  proof  of  this,  than  Ae  fact 
that  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  the  symbol  which  represents  their 
deity  is  a  serpent,  or  three  serpents. 

The  serpent  form  entered  largely  into  the  mytholgy  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  was  worshiped  by  the  Druids,  and  is  found  per- 
vading the  idolatry  of  America.  In  a  word,  the  worship  of  the 
serpent  was  universal.  One  who  has  gone  into  the  subject  with 
no  less  diligence  than  talent,  *does  not  scjuple  to  declare :  **  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  my  belief  that  the  paradisiacal  serpent 
and  THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  are  the  prototypes  of  idolatry." 
— Deane's  Worship  of  the  Serpent,  p.  245. 

"  The  mystic  serpent  entered  into  the  mythology  of  every 
nation;  consecrated  almost  every  temple;  symbolized  almost 
every  deity;  was  imagined  in  the  heavens,  stamped  upon  the 
earth,  and  ruled  in  the  realms  of  everlasting  sorrow.  His  subtUty 
raised  him  into  an  emblem  of  wisdom :  he  was  therefore  pictured 
upon  the  segis  of  Minerva,  and  crowned  her  helmet.  The  know- 
ledge of  futurity  which  he  displayed  in  Paradise  exalted  him  into 
a  symbol  of  vaticination ;  he  was  therefore  oracular,  and  reigned 
at  Delphi.  The '  opening  of  the  eyes '  of  our  deluded  first  parents 
obtained  him  an  altar  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  healing;  he  is 
therefore  the  constant  companion  of  JBsculapius.    In  the  distri- 
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bution  of  hi«  quaiitids  the  geniui  of  hig  mjthcilpgj  did  not  evm 
gloss  over  his  malignant  attributes.  The  fesoinaticm  with  whidi 
he  intoxicated  the  souls  of  the  first  siimeni,  depriring  them  at  once 
of  purity  and  immortality,  of  the  image  of  God  and  the  life  of 
angels,  was  symbolically  remembered  and  iataily  celeliHrated  in 
the  orgies  of  Baochus,  where  serpents  crowned  the  heads  of  the 
Bacchantes.  But  the  moat  remarkable  remembrance  of  the 
paradisiacal  serpent  is  displayed  in  the  position  which  he  retains 
in  Tartarua.  A  cunodraconHc  Cerberus  guards  the  gates; 
serpents  are  coiled  upon  the  chariot* wheels  of  Proserpine ;  serpenta 
pave  the  abyss  of  torment ;  and  serpents  constitute  the  caduceufl 
of  Mercury,  the  talisman  which  he  holds  when  he  conveys  the  soul 
to  Tartkrus.  The  image  of  the  serpent  is  stamped  upon  every 
mythological  fable  connected  with  the  realms  of  Pluto.  Is  it 
not  then  probable  that  in  the  universal  symbd  of  heathen  idola- 
try we  recognize  the  universal  object  of  primitive  wor9hip<«^^u 
asKPENT  OP  PARAniss?''^^I)0ane'#  Worihip  of  the  Serpent,  p,  446, 

We  do  not  cite  these  instances  of  heathen  conformity  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture  because  we  have  any  idea  that  the  word  of 
God  needs  external  support  to  sustain  its  character  as  pure  and 
perfect  truth,  but  because,  according  to  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  common  origin  of  all  men,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  history  and  religion  even  of  heathen  nations  would  retain 
some  vestiges  of  primitive  times  and  circumstances.  The 
preceding  instances  form  a  selection  from  a  vast  mass  which 
might  be  produced,  to  show  that  this  reasonaMe  hope  is  met,  and 
that  nations  the  most  repnote,  and  the  most  deeply  sunk  in  the 
darkness  of  superstition,  unite  in  iumiflhing  evidence  corrobonu 
tive  of  the  leadii^  events  of  paradisiacal  history.  And,  thercr 
fore,  whatever  skepticism  or  infidelity  may  object,  we  venture  to 
maintain  that  the  wide  range  of  heathenism,  dark  and  deadly, 
iitll  of  cruelty  and  blood,  as  it  is,  abounds,  nevertheless,  with 
monuments  wfaieh  stand  out  in  solemn  grandeur,  illuminated  with 
rays  of  divine,  truth,  bearing  everlasting  testimony  to  the  verity 
of  God's  revealed  word,  and  particularly  suataining  the  inspired 
accounts  of  the  early  history  of  our  race. 

There  are  two  or  three  particulars  contained  in  the  Mosaie 
narrative  which  are  obscure,  and  have  been  judged  wordiy  of  an 
attempt  at  explanntion. 

The  first  relates  to  the  geographical  position  of  Paradise.  The 
laaf;uage  of  the  text  is,  '^The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
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ward  in  Eden ;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  fanned.'* 
Gen.  iU  8.  The  ancient  Mohammedan  writers  held  the  notion 
that  Pairadise  was  not  on  the  Burface  of  the  earth,  but  in  some 
elevated  or  heavenly  place,  or  superior  orb ;  and  that,  after  their 
an,  our  first  parents  being  sent  down  to  this  nether  world«  Adam 
descended  On  a  mountain  in  Ceylon,  and  Eve  at  Juddah,  which 
is  the  port  of  Mecca  in  Arabia ;  while  the  serpent  reached  the 
earth  first  at  Isfahaun*  They  moreover  go  on  to  say,  that  the 
stature  of  Adam  was  so  elevated,  that  his  brow  brushed  the  sky, 
and  the  converse  of  angels  was  audible  to  his  ear.  This  greatly 
aggravating  his  punishment,  God  was  pleased  in  mercy  to  reduce 
his  height  to  a  measure  more  commensurate  to  his  altered  state 
of  being.  (See  Tsurikh  Tebry,  Price  s  Arabia,  p.  4.)  But^  not  to 
dwell  on  these  fancies,  it  is  clear  that  Moses  intended  to  commu*^ 
nicate  to  his  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  rdative  position  of  the 
primitive  garden.  He  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  an 
intelligible  description  of  its  locality;  and  no  other  meaning  can 
be  put  on  lus  language :  '*  And  a  rirtr  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden ;  aakl  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four 
heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  com* 
passeth  the  whole  land  of  HavUah,  where  there  is  gold ;  and  the 
gok!  of  that  land  is  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the  ony^^stone. 
And  the  name  g(  the  second  river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  it  that 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.  And  the  name  of  the 
third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  towaid  the  east 
of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates/'  Verses  10-14. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  names  here  used  were  given  subse^ 
quently  to  the  flood :  Moses  does  not  present  us  with  antediluvian 
landmarks*  Havilah,  Gush,  and  Assyria,  are  names  of  postdi- 
luvian origin,  and  must  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fining the  district  spoken  of.  Euphrates,  then,  is  one  river ;  it 
has  not  changed  its  name  since  the  time  of  Moses.  Hiddekel  is 
by  all  our  best  writers  supposed,  if  not  proved,  to  be  the  san^e 
with  the  Tigris,  We  are  thwi  conducted  to  the  district  where 
these  rivers  have  their  origin.  There  is  more  difiiculty  in  de- 
fining the  river  Pison ;  but  it  has  with  great  probability  beea 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Absarus,  which  has  its  rise  in 
the  mountwns  of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  origin  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  which  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Colcbians,  famed  in  all  antiquity  for  its 
gold.     The  fourth  river,  Gihon*  appears  to  be  the  Gyndes,  rising 
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in  the  same  district  as  the  others,  and  ranging  through  Chusistan. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  this  points  out  Armenia  as  the  site 
of  Paradise.  (See  this  subject  stated  at  length  in  Faber's  Origin 
of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i,  pp.  300-306.) 

Another  important,  but  very  disputable  part  of  this  narrative, 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  cherubim. 

Were  it  consistent  with  the  duty  which  we  have  undertaken, 
we  would  willingly  avoid  entering  upon  an  inquiry  that  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  men,  without  eliciting 
any  satisfactory  result ;  and  which,  therefore,  seems  to  present  to 
us  a  task  that  is  hopeless.  As,  however,  this  obscure  subject 
stands  intimately  connected  with  the  entire  scope  of  the  history 
before  us,  we  are  bound  to  state  what  appears  to  be  its  true  and 
proper  meaning.  The  great  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  has 
prevented  a  consistent  inteiPpretation  of  these  points,  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  a  neglect  of  the  truly  religious  design  and  intention 
of  the  sacred  writer.  Merely  philological  researches  can  never 
ascertain  the  true  and  proper  aspect  of  such  passages,  without  a 
due  regard  to  their  relative  bearing  on  the  whole  economy  of 
grace. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  able  to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  these 
particulars,  if  we  regard  them  as  mere  incidents  in  the  temporal 
history  of  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  disposed  to 
consider  Adam  here  in  his  federal  character,  and  bfelieve  that, 
even  in  those  paradisiacal  events,  through  him  were  given  to 
mankind  distinct  intimations  of  the  way  of  access  unto  God 
through  the  mediation  of  the  promised  Redeemer. 

But  we  proceed :  Respecting  the  tree  of  life  the  text  speaks 
thus: — ^"And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food ;  the 
tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil."  Gen.  ii,  9.  And  afterward:  "And  the 
Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also 
iof  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever :  therefore  the  Lord 
God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden."  Gten.  iii,  22,  23. 
From  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  tree  of  life  was  appointed 
as  the  means  of  conferring  immortality  on  man ;  and  that,  having 
fallen,  he  was  excluded  from  access  to  it,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily became  mortal,  and  gradually,  but  certainly,  approached 
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the  i)eriod  of  his  dissolution.  Against  this  explanation  Kennicott 
has  brought  all  his  ingenuity  and  learning  to  bear,  in  a  powerful 
train  of  argumentation.  We  cannot  detail  his  reasonings,  but 
may  produce  the  result  in  the  version  which  he  has  given  of 
texts  quoted  above :  "And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  was  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  that  was 
good  for  food,  and  a  tree  of  life ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Again:  "And  the 
Lord  God  said,  ^ehold !  the  man  hath  behaved  as  one  of  us  as 
to  the  test  of  good  and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  take  again  of  the  trees  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  on  happy  all 
his  days."  We  do  not  presume  to  canvass  the  learned  investi- 
gations employed  to  elicit  this  result ;  but  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  this  version  does  not  bring  conviction  to  our 
mind.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  supposed  that  man,  under  a 
sense  of  guilt,  could  live  on  happily  all  his  days,  even  if  favored 
with  access  to  the  trees  of  Paradise.  On  the  whole,  the  autho- 
rized translation  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  scope  and  tenor  of 
the  passage.  It  does  appear  more  than  probable  that  there  was 
in  Paradise  a  "  tree  of  life."  Whether  it  was  intended  as  an 
instrumental  means  of  counteracting  the  natural  and  ordinary 
effect  of  the^r  and  aliment  on  the  human  system,  and  thus  of 
conferring  immortality  on  man ;  or  whether  it  was  designed  to 
have  a  symbolical  anc[  sacramental  effect ;  or  to  serve  these  pur- 
poses unitedly ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that  access  to  this  tree  stood  in  some  way  connected  with 
religious  privilege,  and  in  some  manner  was  an  outward  sign  of 
spiritual  access  to  God. 

Intimately  associated  with  this  point  is  the  passage  which 
speaks  of  the  cherubim.  We  are  told  that  God  "  drove  out  the 
man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims, 
and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life."  Gen.  iii,  24.  The  opinions  given  on  this 
subject  are  endless. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  cherubim  was  an  angel-guard 
placed  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fallen 
man  from  having  access  to  the  tree  of  life.  Others  imagine  that 
the  cherubim  were  designed  to  exhibit  a  representation  of  the 
Trinity,  in  connection  with  the  assumption  of  human  nature  by 
the  second  Person.  To  the  first  of  these  suppositions  it  is  natu- 
rally objected,  that  the  means  appear  to  be  unnecessary  to  the 
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aocomplishnient  of  the  end.  If  it  had  been  intended  only  to  pre- 
vent fallen  man  fix>m  having  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  means  more 
natural  might  have  been  suggested  than  an  angel-guard  armed 
with  flaming  fire;  and  it  b  still  more  extraordinary,  that  this 
should  be  placed  ''  at  the  east  of  Eden/'  in  order  to  protect  a  tree 
which  grew  in  *'the  midst"  of  the  garden.  The  second  hypo- 
thesis  appears  to  be  still  more  untenable.  That  Jehovah,  who 
laid  it  down  as  a  primary  law  of  revealed  religicm,  that  no  likeness 
or  resemblance  of  anything  ''  in  heaven  or  eartl\"  should  be  made 
or  exhibited  in  connection  with  his  holy  and  spiritual  worship, 
should,  in  this  striking  way,  present  to  mankind  a  visible  repre* 
sentation  of  his  divine  Majesty,  seems  most^  improbable.  This 
improbability  is  rendered  absolute,  by  the  circumstance,  that  there 
is  great  reason  for  believing  the  cherubim  in  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle to  have  been  modeled  after  those  paradisiacal  forms ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  that  dispensation  shows  ^at  th6se  were  by  no  means 
intended  to  be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the  divine  Majesty. 

In  this  difficulty,  we  have  to  collect  that  information  on  the 
subject  to  which  we  have  access,  and  then  form  a  careful  judg- 
ment respecting  it. 

Of  the  word  itself,  we  are  told  that  it  never  appears  as  a  verb 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  compounded 
of  »  ke,  a  particle  of  resemblance,  "  like  to,"  "  like  as,"  and  a^*^  rub, 
"  he  was  great,  powerful,"  &c.  It  is,  indeed,  the  formal  name 
of  magnificence,  or  majesty,  and  dominion.  If  we  refer  to  the 
opinions  of  ancient  authors  as  to  the  application  of  the  term  un- 
der  consideration,  it  may  be  stated  that  Grotius  says  the  cherubim 
were  figures  like  a  calf.  Bochart  and  Spencer  think  they  were 
very  nearly  the  figure  of  an  ox.  Josephus  says  they  were  extra- 
ordinary creatures,  of  a  figure  unknown  to  mankind.  Clemens, 
of  Alexandria,  believes  that  the  Egyptians  imitated  the  cherubim 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  sphinxes  and  hieroglyphical  animals.  The 
descriptions  which  Scripture  gives  of  the  cherubim  appear  to 
differ ;  but  all  agree  in  representing  a  figure  composed  of  various 
creatures — a  man,  an  ox,  an  eagle,  and  a  lion. 

The  first  use  of  the  term  is  in  the  passage  under  consideration; 
the  second  is,  where  Moses  is  instructed  to  make  it  or  them  of 
the  gold  'of  the  mercy-seat,  and  to  portray  them  on  the  veil. 
Exod.  XXV,  17-22;  xxvi,  81,  82.  The  third  is  where  Solomon 
is  instructed  to  frame  others  around  the  holiest  of  all,  besides 
those    upon   the   mercy-seat,  which    were   then   carried   into 
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the  temple.  1  Chron.  zxviii,  18.  See  also  1  Kings  vi,  23--d5 ; 
3  Chron.  iii,  7-14.  The  foarth  is  in  Psalm  Ixxx,  where  God  is 
said  "to  dwell  between"  them.  The  fifth  reference  is  in  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel.  Ezek.  x,  1-20 ;  xi,  22 ;  xli,  18,  20,  26.  The 
sixth  is  in  the  vision  which  John  saw  of  the  four  living  creatures 
around  the  throne,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  ;  and  although 
the  term  is  not  used,  yet  the  description  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  Ezekiel's  vision,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity. 
Rev.  iv,  6-11. 

We  request  particular  attention  to  these  passages.  We  begin 
with  the  last.  That  our  readers  may  see  the  force  of  this  spirited 
description,  we  direct  attention  to  chap,  v,  the  whole  of  which 
must  be  read,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  scope  of  the  writer. 
We  give  the  most  important  words :  "  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent 
forth  into  all'  the  earth.  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out 
of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne.  And  when  he 
had  taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders 
fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.  And 
they  sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book, 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation."  Verses  6-9.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
unravel  the  mysterious  import  of  these  sublime  predictions ;  but, 
we  think,  enough  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  passage  to  warrant 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  infinite  prevalency 
of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  revela* 
tion  and  consummation  of  the  great  purposes  of  God  through  the 
redemption  which  is  in  his  blood.  This  seems  to  be  clear ;  and 
we  satisfy  ourselves  with  having  elicited  this  general  application 
of  the  prophecy. 

We  now  turn  to  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  and  request  a  careful 
reading  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  prophecies ;  in  which  we 
have  a  description  of  the  tturone  of  God,  encompassed  by  living 
creatures,  (compare  chap,  i,)  improperly  rendered  "beasts"  in 
the  Revelation.  Here,  too,  we  have  their  compounded  nature 
exhibited — a  cherub,  a  man,  a  lion,  an  eagle.  This  passage  ap- 
pears mauaJy  to  aUude  io  the  abandonment  of  the  temple  by 
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Almighty  Grod,  an  account  of  the  idolatry  and  wiekednesa  of  Ihe 
bfaelitea ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  Esekiel,  who  wa«  » 
priest,  and  consequently  weQ  acqueinted  with  the  interior  of  the 
temple  and  the  holy  place,  on  seeing  this  glorious  representation, 
exclaims,  "  I  knew  that  they  were  the  cherubims. "  Chap,  x,  2Q. 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  the  mysteries  of  redemption  were 
revealed  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse,  precisely 
the  same  imagery  was  employed  as  when  God  signified  to  Ezekiri 
his  retirement  from  the  temple,  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
his  glory  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  this  imagery  was  modeled  in 
eixact  resemblance  to  that  which  was  jdaced  over  the  mercy-Seat 
in.  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  As  the  direction  given  to  Solomon 
does  not  contain  any  additional  feature  in  the  subject,  we  proceed 
to  the  directions  given  by  God  to  Moses  for  the  formation  of  the 
holiest  of  aU  in  the  tabernacle :  "  And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of 

diittim  wood.    And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold 

And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give 
thee.  And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold :  and  thou 
shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of  beaten  work  shsJt  thou 
make  them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat.  And  make  one 
cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end : 
even  of  the  mercy-seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims  on  the  two 
ends  thereof.  And  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings 
oa  high,  covering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faoes 
shall  look  one  to  another ;  toward  the  mercy-seat  shall  the  faces 
ef  the  cherubims  be.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy-seat  above 
upon  the  ark ;  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I 
shall  give  thee.  And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee^  and  I  will  eom* 
mune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the 
two  cherubims  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony."  Ezod. 
XXV,  10-22. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  by  the  careful  reader,  that,  minute  aaod 
particular  as  is  this  account,  we  have  in  it  no  description  of  the 
cherubim:  their  position  is  most  carefully  pointed  out,  but  their 
form  is  not  described.  This  is  a  most  important  consideration, 
as  it  inevitably  warrants  the  conclusion  that  these  figures  were 
well  known,  and  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  point  ous 
their  relative  position  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.  After  the  exodus 
of  the  Israelites,  and  beiko'e  the  erection  of  the.  tabernacle,  Moses 
speaks  of  "the  presence  of  the  Lord/'  and  the  manna  is  eooc^ 
ouinded  to  ba  laid  up  '^  before  the  Lord»  to  be^kept-for  jequt  geo** 
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to  be  kept/*  Exod.  xvi,  38, 34.  This  language  appears  to  warraHf 
the  opinion  that,  before  the  ecclesiasticsd  pofffjr  and  the  tab^- 
nacle  ritual  were  communicated  by  direct  revelation  from  God', 
the  children  of  Israel,  walking  according  to  the  principles  of  patri- 
archal faith,  had  a  place  which  was  specially  regarded  as  the  se^ 
of  the  divine  Presence,  and  in  which  were  deposited  memorial 
of  his  goodness  and  mercy. 

We  now  refer  more  particularly  to  the  text  which  has  occa- 
rioned  these  researches.  Our  authorized  version  gives  it  thus: 
**  So  he  drave  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  Gten.  iii,  24.  On 
this  passage  an  excellent  author  observes :  "  The  word  translated^ 
'placed'  is  literally  'to  dwell  as  in  a  tabernacle,  to  inhabit/  The 
word  'cherubim'  has,  in  the  original,  the  definite  article  *the"^ 
before  it.  'Sword'  is  introduced,  while  no  such  weapon  as  a 
sword  had  yet  been  known :  the  phrase  is, '  the  fire  of  wrath/  A 
sword,  being  the  instrument  of  wrath,  had  aflerward  the  name 
of  'wrath'  applied  to  it;  but  in  this  place  the  primary  idea  of 
the  word  should  be  used,  because  the  object  to  which  it  wa« 
secondarily  applied  was  then  unknown.  Besides,  here,  if  tlie 
word  meant  'sword/  the  phrase  would  literally  be,  'the  fire  oP 
sword,'  which  is  absurd.  '  Turning  every  way'  is  the  same  wont 
which  the  translators  render  in  Ezekiel,  chapter  i,  'infolding 
itself;'  and  'keep/  although  properly  trandated,  does  not,  in  iM 
original,  mean  here  '  to  guard,'  but  to  keep  in  the  sense  of  '  ob^ 
serve;'  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  phrase,  'td 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.' 

"  Had  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  then,  not  been  mifl^ 
led  by  some  idea  about  a  guard  arottnd  the  tree,  they  would  hav6 
rendered  the  verse  thus :  '  So  he  drave  out  the  man.  And  he 
inhabited'  (or  'dwelt  between*)  'the  cherubim  at  the  east  of  tftft 
garden  of  Eden,  and  the  fire  of  wrath'  (a  fierce  fire)  'infolding 
itself  to  preserve  inviolate  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.' " — Mori- 
ton's  Relig.  Hist  of  Man,  p.  W. 

Enough,  then,  appears  to  have  been  dbtttned  by  the  examiRa^ 
tion  of  these  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  opinion  that,  under  Hi6 
various  aspects  in  which  the  dispensation  of  grace  has-  been  pftt^ 
sehted  to  man,  tiie  imagery,  the  memerialf^,  iknd'  the  language  mMir 
under  consideration,  have  been  m^iniainei,  attd  that  too  with'tM6 
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saoie  spiritual  import.  If  anything  be  necessary  to  confirm  this 
opinion,  it  is  supplied  in  the  following  words,  in  which  Ezckiel, 
applying  this  f^^atire  language  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  says, 
"  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God.  Thou  art  the 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire."  Ezek.  xxviii,  13,  14.  This 
language  clearly  proves  that  the  Edenic  cherubim  were  essen* 
tially  the  same  with  those  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  prophecies.. 

What  is  the  judgment  to  which  this  extended  investigation  has 
conducted  us?  Simply  this, — ^that  the  cherubim,  the  $re,  and 
the  divine  Presence,  were  manifested  in  Eden  as  they  were 
afterward  in  the  temple,  to  show  Grod's  anger  against  sin,  to 
teach,  through  the  mediation  of  the  promised  Saviour,  a  way  of 
Kfe,  and  to.  a£ford  sinful  man  a  way  of  access  unto  God.  We 
think  these  memorials  were  intended  to  speak  a  language  more 
forcible  than  that  of  words ;  and  to  say,  as  was  afterward  sidd 
when  the  same  figures  were  raised  in  the  tabernacle,  "  There  will 
I  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  between 
the  cherubim."  Exod.  xxv,  22. 

If  our  opinion  respecting  the  tree  of  life  be  correct, — ^that  it 
stood  in  some  way  connected  with  religious  privilege,  that  it 
was  designed  in  some  sense  to  represent  a  spiritual  access  unto 
God, — ^then  the  whole  connection  of  the  subject  gives  a  clear  and 
consistent  sense,  and  the  God  of  all  grace  is  seen  seated  between 
the  cherubim  to  preserve  and  maintain  among  men  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life,  the  way  of  spiritual  access  to  himself. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  with  general  terms  in  this  short 
exposition.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  give  a  more  particular  ex- 
jdanation,  and  doubt  whether  si^cient  light  has  come  down  to 
us  to  render  this  possible.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
intended  that  we  should  have  some  definite  ideas  of  this  part  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  and,  with  all  deference  to  the  many  other  views 
which  have  been  propounded,  we  think  these  to  be  substantially 
correct. 

A  brief  review  of  the  prominent  points  which  have  passed 
under  our  notice  in  this  chapter  may  now  be  expected ;  but  this 
cannot  be  supplied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  emergent 
inqmries.  Never  did  human  history  record  such  happiness  and 
l^ory,  or  detail  such  tremendous  ruin.  Never  did  human  nature 
appear  so  elevated  or  so  fallen.  Here  we  behold  the  first  pair» 
ia  all  the  charms  of  tibeir  pristine  innocence ;  beautiful  in  their 
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appearance,  mighty  in  intellect,  happy  in  God.  They  walk  and 
talk  with  the  great  Author  of  their  being ;  they  hear  his  voice, 
they  receive  instruction  from  his  lips;  they  are  formed  in  hif. 
image,  are  aaapted  and  designed  ■  to  h<Ad  the  most  intimate 
spiritual  communion  with  their  Creator.  In  this  state  they  live : 
|daced  in  a  garden  to  dress  and  keep  it,  they  have  within  their 
reach  all  that  can  minister  to  their  happiness.  God  gives  to. 
man  dominion  over  all  the  earth ;  the  majestic  lion  and  the  fierce 
tiger  bow  to  his  will.  His  dominion  is  not  merely  a  name.  The 
subjects  of  his  wide  domain  are  brought  before  him :  was  ever 
marshaled  army  beheld  on  earth,  which  indicated  to  its  sove- 
reign so  much  real  glory  as  this,  when  all  nature  bowed  to  her 
earthly  lord  ?  And  amid  this  august  scene  man  proves  that  be 
is  equal  to  his  position;  he  looks  through  the  varied  ranks  of 
created  beii^,  and  gives  names  to  all ;  his  eye  is  not  deceived, 
his  judgment  does  not  falter ;  he  executes  his  task :  ''And  what* 
soever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name 
thereof."  Gen.  ii,  19. 

This  is  not  allegory;  it  is  fact.  It  is  revealed  by  Him  whose 
infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  power  brought  it  to  pass.  How 
unlike  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  dreams  of  perverted 
reason  I  Vain  man,  who  would  be  wise,  spurns  the  teachings  of 
revelation,  and  taxes  his  boasted  powers  to  account  for  his  own. 
existence ;  and  how  does  he  perform  his  task  ?  We  might  have 
supposed  that,  however  defective,  it  would  not  lack  dignity,  that 
it  would  be  calculated  to  sustain  the  character  of  man,  that  it 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  mighty  aspirations  of  his  mind» 
the  dazzling  coruscations  of  his  fancy,  the  burning  energy  of  his 
genius.  Alas!  how  different  I  These  exhibitions  all  unite  in 
one  particular, — ^they  all  degrade  him  to  the  earth.  Like  frogs 
or  mice,  man  arises  from  slumbering  animation,  and  creeps  into 
being  from  the-  mud  of  the  Nile ;  or  some  one  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  more  sagacious  than  his  fellows,  walks  erect,  and  his  de- 
scendants, after  wading  through  ages  of  bestiality  and  barbarism, 
at  length  become  the  progenitors  of  man,-»of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers I  Perish  such  wisdom !  The  records  of  divine  revelation 
furnish  a  true,  and  therefore  a  rational,  account  of  the  origin  and 
primitive  condition  of  man:  he  "was  made  a  Uttle  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  Psalm  viii,  5. 

But  in  this  honor  man  did  not  abide.  His  Creator,  regarding 
him  as  a  rational  and  moral  agent,  gave  him  a  law  for  the  r^;^- 
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liition  of  his  life.  This  law  was  exfdicit  i&  its  lenns,  and  adaptc4 
to  the  condition  of  man ;  it  was  calculated  to  answer  its  des^j 
by  affording  a  rule  of  life  to  the  creature,  and  testing  his  fidelity 
to  his  Creator.  He  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain 
tree  which  w^  called  "  the  tree  which  is  the  tegt  of  good  and 
evil."  (See  Kennicott's  Dissertation  on  tibe  Tree  of  Life,  p.  35.) 
Adam  knew  all  this,  and  fully  understood  his  case.  However 
cibscure  the  application  of  some  of  the  terms  employed  may  be  to 
«B,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  Uieir 
import.  We  must  always  remember  that  we  do  not  possess  a 
complete  record  of  the  revelations  made  to  the  first  man :  we 
have  only  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  prominent  points  of 
bis  history ;  enough  for  our  information,  which  is  the  <^ject  of 
Scripture,  not  a  complete  development  of  all  that  transpired  be- 
tween the  first  pair  and  their  Maker.  Yet,  even  with  our  limited 
means,  we  are  enabled  to  take  a  correct  view  of  their  condition. 

''  That  the  first  man  had  been  instructed  concerning  the  lie^ 
and  taught  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  truth;  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  expected  of  him  to  stand  firm  in  that  allegiance 
from  which  others  fell;  that  he  was  extensively  instructed  in 
*the  deep  things  of  God,*  as  figuratively  preached  in  the  crea- 
tion; and  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  also  was  granted  to  him; 
appears  from  many  circumstances  attending  his  situation. 

*'His  own  form  was  figurative  or  illustrative  of  heav^y 
truth ;  and  when  Eve  was  taken  from  his  side,  he  uttered  a  pro- 
fAiecy  concerning  the  institution  of  marriage  among  his  descend- 
ants, while  as  yet  he  had  no  children ;  a  pr(q>hecy  which  eoiii* 
tained  a  great  mystery  or  figure  concerning  'Christ  and  his 
church.'  He  was  placed  in  a  garden  containing  figurative  trees ; 
he  lived  by  a  sacramental  tree,  the  tree  of  life,  *  in  the  midst  of  the 
Paradise  of  God;'  he  was  forewarned  by  another  figurative 
tree;  and  he  gave  figurative  names  to  the  animal  creation; 
among  which,  it  is  most  remarkable,  was  the  prophetic  name  of 
iubtilty  and  deceit,  given  by  himself  to  ike  very  creature  dirough 
whose  agency  Eve  was  deceived,  and  he  seduced." — Morisovtt 
Relig,  Hist  of  Man,  p.  54. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive  that,  although  man  was  placed 
in  this  condition  of  trial,  it  was  a  state  which  necessarily  arose 
out  of  the  moral  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  his  religious  capafaHitief 
md  powers.  Hence  Milton  r^resents  the  Almighty  as  saying 
of  man : — 
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All  he  conld  hare ;  I  made  lum  jost  and  righti 

SufiScient  to  have  stood,  though  A'ee  to  falL 

8neh  I  created  all  th*  ethereal  powers 

And  apixitB,  both  them  who  atood,  and  them  who  fiul'd. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  feU. 

Not  free,  what  proof  conld  they  have  given  sinoere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith  or  love, 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 

Mat  what  they  would  1    What  praise  could  tfa^  native  1 

What  pleasure  I,  from  such  obedience  paid  I 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd, 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  neoeseity, 

Not  me  ?'*— Ponociue  Lott,  booh  iiL  ' 

If  an  felt  that  he  was  free,  and  fatally  exercised  this  freedom. 
The  process  by  which  this  ruin  was  effected  is  minutely  detailed 
in  Holy  Scripture.  The  woman,  deluded  and  deceived  by  the 
artifices  of  Satan  in  the  serpent  form,  ate  of  the  forbidden  tree. 
Adam,  although  <*not  deceived/'  followed  the  fatal  example  ofhiB 
wife,  and  dared  to  sin  against  God:  the  tree  answered  to  its 
name — it  was  a  test  of  good. and  evil.  The  utmost  efforts  of 
genius,  the  most  energetic  eloquence,  the  mightiest  power  of 
poetry,  have  been  called  into  exercise  to  portray  the  consequences 
q(  this  terrible  catastrophe ;  but  they  have  failed :  no  language 
can  meet  the  case — ^it  baffles  all  description.  Man  is  seen  strip* 
ped  of  Ae  glory  with  which  he  was  crowned*  He  was  possessed 
of  transcendent  dignity ;  he  is  now  a  rebel,  and  a  sinner.  Yet, 
although  we  do  not  pretend  to  convey  anything  like  an  adequate 
description  of  this  faU,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  a  few  words,  to 
state  what  may  be  r^arded  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  evSa 
which  were  thus  induced. 

This  is  a  subject  respecting  which  we  must  rely  for  information 
on  revelation  akme.  Only  the  eye  of  God  saw  all  the  coswe* 
quences  of  the  «in  of  Adam ;  and  if  we  are  permitted  to  obtain  a 
fiiU  acquaintance  with  the  evils  which  have  resulted  to  our  raoe 
firom  sin,  we  must  obtain  it  from  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  confine  ourselves, 
in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  to  the  description  furnished 
in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  As  we  have  -before  remarked, 
these  do  not  pretend  to  give  us  a  fuU  account  of  aU  the  revelatioBs 
made  to  the  first  pair ;  they  do  not  tell  us  aS  they  knew,  but  sim- 
ply give  for  our  information  an  abstract  of  their  history  as  a  part 
of  the  entire  ver^aled  troth  of  <Sod.     If,  therefore,  we  would 
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understand  what  is  implied  in  the  fall  of  man,  and  have  distinct 
views  of  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  transgression 
of  Adam,  we  must  attend  to  all  that  is  communicated,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  in  every  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  we  have  the  fullest  development 
of  the  will  of  God. 

Acting  on  these  convictions,  we  have  studied  this  subject  in 
the  light  of  revealed  truth,  and  give  the  conclusicxos  to  which 
we  have  been  conducted. 

1.  Man  lost  the  purity  of  his  moral  nature. 

He  was  made  good — this  was  his  element  The  understanding 
aspired  after  it;  the  will  clave  to  it;  the  afiections  rejoiced 
in  it.  In  him  all  was  order,  all  was  peace.  But,  by  tbd  fall, 
his  understanding  became  darkened,  his  wiU  rebeUious;  his 
affections  were  totally  vitiated;  in  a  word,  he  became  a  sin* 
ner.  We  wish,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  to  be  distinctly,  under- 
stood. In  our  judgment,  the  word  of  God  teaches  'that  this 
ruin  was  entire  and  complete.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
fall  of  man  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  pure  princifdes 
of  his  nature,  and  the  introduction  into  his  moral  system  of 
others  essentially  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  produced  was 
simply  a  perversion  of  his  moral  powers  from  good  to  evil.  He 
had,  while  upright  and  holy,  deliberately  chosen  to  transgress 
the  divine  command ;  and  that  fatal  act  destroyed  the  Godward 
tendency,  and  the  beautiful  harmony,  of  his  moral  system,  and 
introduced  disorder  and  spiritual  death  into  every  part.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  the  passions,  afiections,  and  pro- 
pensities, which  previously  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  each 
other,  while  all  bowed  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  and  re* 
joiced  to  do  his  pleasure,  are  now  seen  rioting  in  rebellion  against 
him,  and  warring  against  each  other.  The  reason  is  blinded,  and 
puts  darkness  for  light,  and  li^t  for  darkness ;  the  propensities, 
setting  at  defiance  the  control  of  reason,  impel  the  mind  to  a 
course  of  action  whose  end  is  merely  momentary  gratification; 
the  affections,  which  had  been  supremely  centred  in  God,  are 
now  engrossed  by  selfish  and  earthly  objects.  And  thus  the 
whole  mind,  retaining  all  the  elements  of  its  original  and  elevated 
character,  has  become  depraved  and  debased,  sunk  in  misery  and 
sin.  Hence  it  is  that  the  moral  constitution  of  man  bears  witness 
to  the  truth  of  his  history.  There  is  not,  in  the  wide  range  of 
bis  frailty,  and  foUy,  and  sin,  a  single  power  or  affection  of  mind 
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obsenrable,  which  might  not  have  existed  in  perfect  purity  and 
holiness.  And  thus  man,  while  exhibiting  a  fearful  extent  of 
moral  ruin,  presents,  at  the  same  time,  characteristics  obvioudy 
adapted  to  the  remedial  operations  of  redeeming  grace. 

2.  By  the  fall,  man  lost  his  intercourse  with  God. 

The  history  of  man's  early  career  does  not  give  us  much 
information  respecting  his  primitive  religion,  and  the  happiness 
and  privilege  which  stood  connected  with  it;  but  the  general 
theology  of  the  Bible  casts  a  flood  of  light  <m  this  subject.  We 
need  not  here  go  into  detailed  argumentation ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that  the  most  sublime 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  New-Testament  religion — ^privileges 
which  comprehend  fellowship  with  God,  Christ  as  our  "life," 
and  the  attainment  of  the  divine  image,  as  accessible  to  all  be- 
lievers— are  uniformly  exhibited  as  a  restoration  of  the  soul  of  man 
to  a  state  which  it  had  formerly  occupied,  but  from  which  it  had 
fallen.  We  hear  of  a  renewal  of  the  soul ''  in  knowledge  after 
the  image  of  Him  that  created  him,''  Col.  iii,  10 ;  of  being 
** renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  that  ye"  may  "put  on  the 
new  man,  which  s^ter  Grod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,"  Eph.  iv,  23,  24 ;  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
m  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  1  Cor.  xv,  22.  In  fact,  the 
whole  scheme  of  mercy  is  a  process  of  redemption,  restoration^ 
recovery.  If,  therefore,  the  state  to  which  the  soul  of  man  is 
raised  by  the  gospel,  indicates  the  primitive  condition  of  his 
mind,  then  are  we  certain  that  he  walked  in  hallowed  and  inti- 
mate spiritual  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  This  idea  certainly 
harmonizes  with  all  that  is  said  of  his  primeval  state.  But,  if  this 
be  true,  how  fallen  is  he  now !  His  thoughts  do  not  aspire  after 
Grod ;  his  natural  and  general  character  is  to  be  **  without  Grod 
in  the  world."  Eph.  ii,  12.  How  far  this  great  deprivation  con- 
tributed to  the  completion  of  his  moral  ruin,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  say ;  but  that  it  displays  a  dark  and  fearful  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  fallen  man,  is  very  evident. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  fall,  man  lost  his  inward  and  outward 
happiness. 

The  disorder  which  had  been  introduced  into  his  nature  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  his  peace.  But  to  this  was  added  the  loss 
of  sm  approving  conscience.  Conscious  purity  was  exchanged 
for  conscious  guilt ;  the  thoughts  of  God,  which  before  gave  him 
rapturous  del^ht  and  holy  expectati(Mi,  now  fill  him  with  terror 
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and  diBniay.  And  to  this  we  must  add  the  loss  of  Eden,  aad, 
with  it,  of  perfect  outward  happiness,  and  expoeuie  to  pain  and 
want,  to  sickness,  scnrrow,  and  death. 

Here,  then,  are  exhibited  to  our  eye  the  fatal  results  of  traaa^ 
gression.  Man,  guilty,  depraved,  and  wretched,  lies  in  ruin  I  It 
might  have  astonished  us,  if,  after  God  had  finished  bis  prions 
-creation  of  universal  nature,  some  malignant  and  mighty  power 
had  been  permitted  to  darken  the  sun,  or  to  spread  ruin  and  de* 
eolation  over  the  earth ;  yet  these  foul  exploits  woudd  have  been 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  have  contemplated. 
Here  the  lord  of  creation  is  stripped  of  his  glory,  and  prostrated 
in  the  dust,  exposed  to  all  evil,  covered  with  guilt  and  shame ;  and 
this  is  his  degraded  condition,  while  immortality  of  being  is  writ- 
ten upon  his  nature,  and  moral  responsibility  stfll  attaches  to  every 
volition  of  his  mind,  and  to  every  action  of  his  life. 

If  the  divine  goodness  and  compassion  toward  man  had  teiw 
minated  here,  the  history  of  our  race  would  never  have  been 
written ;  the  first  pair  would  have  been  consigned  to  destruction, 
and  a  dark  veil  drawn  over  all  the  features  of  their  case.  But  it 
was  not  so.  The  tempter  had  triumphed,  man  had  fallen ;  huA 
'God,  in  the  boundless  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  had  i^ 
aources  sufficient  to  meet  his  case;  and  from  that  moment  a 
flcheme  of  redemption  was  gradually  unfolded,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  mercy  triumphing  over  judgment,  and  to  raise  man 
from  the  ruins  of  the  fall  to  more  than  his  original  glory  and 
happiness. 

Nothing  can  present  this  merciful  iaiterventton  in  a  more  striking 
manner  than  the  simple  announcement  of  it  in  liie  Mosaic-nar- 
rative. The  sin  is  committed,  the  Almighty  descends ;  be  caHs 
upon  the  man,  who  equivocates  and  impeaches  the  woman,  and 
obliquely  impugns  the  arrangements  of  God.  .  The  woman  is 
questioned,  and  she  blames  the  serpent ;  when  the  Almi^ty  pro- 
lK>unces  judgm^At  on  the  offending  parties. 

On  the  serpent  a  curse  is  pronounced,  and  the  animcd  form 
under  which  ib^  temptaticm  had  been  so  speciously  put  fordi  is 
condemned  to  degradation,  and  is,  therefore,  presented  to  all  futuiB 
g^fierations  as  a  living  nionumeat  of  lius  great  traa:iigres«on ;  the 
connection  between  diis  debased  oreatur0  and  the  original  Utma- 
^ression  beii^  still  more  strongly  marked  by  the  existence  of  a 
perpetual  antipathy  between  t;he  seiyent  and  mankind.  Tto 
woman  is  doomed  to  subji^otipn  to  her  JtHi4>a»d»  m4  to  mxvowrfyi 
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and  painful  conception;  th0infax  isdaetioed  to  obtain  his.dailjr 
bxead  by  painful  labor^  from  a  soil  burdwed  with  the  diviAe 
malediction. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  whole  procedure,  it 
the  gracious  announcement  of  mercy  to  fallen  man.  Of  the  Seed 
of  the  woman  it  was  said  to  the  serpent,  "  It  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  brujse  his  heel/'  Gen.  iii,  15.  We  find  it  neces- 
sary again  to  remark  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  confine  our 
inquiries  on  tins  subject  to  these  woxds :  they  were  not  written 
as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture  until  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  afterward,  when  a  rich  amount  of  revealed  truth  was  at 
the  same  time  communicated  to  the  world.  Taking  these  words, 
then,  as  illustrated  and  unfolded  by  the  stupendous  scheme  of 
redemption,  in  which  sense,  as  explained  by  simultaneous  revela^ 
tions,  they  were  undoubtedly  understood  by  our  first  parents,  they 
teach  us  some  important  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  artifices  and 
energies  of  Satan,  which  had  been  thus  far  successful,  should  be 
ultimately  foiled  and  defeated.  No  figure  can  more  clearly  point 
out  entire  subjection  and  defeat  than  the  bruising  of  the  head; 
and  the  application  of  this  language  to  the  serpent  gives  it  the 
greatest  possible  force:  to  that  creature,  which  possesses  no 
limbs,  or  other  means  of  offense  or  defense,  the  bruising  of  the 
bead  is  utter  ruin.  No  language  can  more  efficiently  represent 
the  entire  prostration  of  his  power,  the  comjdetd  defeat  of  his 


Again :  it  is  predicted  that  this  defeat  shall  take  place  through 
means  which  magnify  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  and  in  tfaa 
Hipst  striking  way  cover  the  foul  seducer  with  shame  as  well  as 
ruin.  He  had  not  assailed  the  man ;  shrinking  from  the  bri^t 
intuition  of  his  enlightened  mind,  he  had  assailed  "  the  weaker 
vessel,"  and,  through  her,  had  triumphed.  But,  "  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  Ihe  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  I"  From 
her,  who  had  thus  been  the  instrument  of  the  ruin,  is  to  coma 
forth  the  Redeemer  of  man.  The  Seed  of  the  woman  is  to  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  desirable  to  have  some  distinct  idea 
gf  the  meaning  which  the  fallen  pair  attached  to  this  primitive 
promise.  There  are  two  means  by  which  this  information  mejr 
be  obtained.  Under  the  same  dispensation,  and  guided  in  their 
reIiy;;ious  views  and  feelings  mainly  by  the  revelations  joade  to 
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the  first  man,  the  patriarchs  lived  from  the  fall  to  the  flood.  Then, 
long  before  the  people  of  God  possessed  a  written  revelation,  the 
various  tribes  of  the  human  family  were  scattered  over  the  earth. 
They  carried  with  them  everywhere  the  elements  of  the  primi- 
tive faith;  and,  although  these  were  afterward  corrupted  and 
depraved  by  the  most  abominable  doctrines,  and  stained  with  the 
foulest  idolatries,  they,  nevertheless,  generally  bore  testimony,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  the  important  fact  of  a  promised  Re- 
deemer. In  those  mythologic  traditions,  all  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  subject  of  this  promise  stand  out  in  bold  relief:  a 
son  of  a  Grod  is  bom  of  a  woman,  and  is  therefore  mortal ;  he 
is  engaged  in  some  desperate  warfare  with  a  malignant  spiritual 
power,  which  generally  assumes  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  the  god- 
man  suffers,  sometimes  dies ;  yet  is  finally  victorious,  and  great 
good  accrues  to  others  through  his  triumph. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  heathen  records  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  first  pair  and  their  descendants  had  clear  and 
correct  views  of  the  leading  circumstances  of  mediatorial  redemp- 
tion, Holy  Scripture  assures  us  that  they  apprehended  its  saving 
character,  and  understood  its  spiritual  efficacy.  "  By  faith,"  we 
are  told,  ''Abel  offered  unto  Grod  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous." 
Heb.  xi,  4.  We  do  not  stay  here  to  investigate  all  the  parts  of 
this  interesting  narrative  ;  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  this 
will  occur  hereafter :  but  we  may  observe  that  the  faith  here 
spoken  of  must  have  had  an  object.  What  was  it  ?  The  entire 
scope  of  Scripture  teaching  replies.  The  promised  Saviour.  Let 
this  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of 
sacrifice,  the  residence  of  the  cherubim,  and  the  way  of  the  tre6 
of  life ;  and  it  will  appear  sufficiently  evident  that  the  promise  of 
a  Redeemer  was  made  so  distinctly  and  intelligibly  to  fallen  man, 
as  to  exhibit  to  his  mind  an  object  of  faith  and  hope,  and  point 
out  to  his  guilty  spirit  a  way  of  access  unto  God.  If  Adam  had 
not  clear  views  of  redemption,  when  did  Abel  acquire  them  ?  or  . 
Enoch  ?  or  Noah  ?  Following  the  guidance  of  Holy  Scripture, 
we  are  directly  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  first  pair  who  had 
transgressed  the  divine  command,  and  introduced  guilt  and  sin 
into'  the  world,  were  first  made  acquainted  with  the  merciful  in- 
terposition in  their  behalf,  and  invited  to  approach  his  mercy-seat, 
to  obtain  reconciliation  and  life. 

How  deeply  interesting,  how  truly  sublime,  is  the  view  here 
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presented  to  our  consideration!  A  creatine  so  wonderfully  formed, 
yet  so  deeply  fallen ;  possessing  such  high  intellectual  powers,  yet 
spirituaUy  prostrated  in  consequence  of  sin ;  a  being  who  had 
held  intimate  communion  with  his  Maker,  subjected  to  punish- 
ment on  account  of  sin ;  and  yet  again  restored  by  a  divine  plan 
of  redemption  into  covenant  relation  to  his  God  ! 

**  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderfol,  ia  man ! 
From  difP'rent  mUnrea  marvelonalj  mix'd, 
Comiection  exqviaite  of  distant  worlds  I 

«  *  #  « 

Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sallied  and  absorpt! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  dlTine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  creature  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory,  a  frail  child  of  dust  I 
Awonnl  aGod!" 

How  instructive,  how  pregnant  with  important  teaching,  must 
the  history  of  a  race  of  such  beings  be,  when  composed  of  the 
most  authentic  materials  which  have  come  down  to  our  time, 
arranged  and  illustrated  in  the  clearer  light  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  afford !  This  is  the  task  we  have  undertaken ;  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  prosecute  it  in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  01'  MANKIND  FROM  THE  PALL  XO  THE  FLOOD. 

Introdactoiy  rcmarks^Genealogical  table— Adam — His  intellectiial  endowmeiitti 
employments,  and  clothing — Second  Generation— Division  of  labor — ^Rights 
of  property — Fhenidan  and  Hindoo  aeconnta — Cnltivated  state  of  society — 
Third  6eneration*^Fourtr  Ditto — Qeneral  dissolmteness  of  manners — 
•*  Sons  of  God^^Proiknoness — ^Fipth  GsNBRATiON-'Phenician  Traditions— 
Sixth  Generation — Seventh  Ditto— Polygamy— Speech  of  Lamech — Infi- 
delity—Enoch— ^AntediluTian  kings — ^Fable  of  Oannes — Eighth  Generation 
— ^Nomadic  life  adopted — ^Poetry  and  music — "Working  of  metals — Identity  of 
Tubal-Cain  with  Vulcan — ^Ninth  Generation — Tenth  Ditto— Noah — ^Pro- 
bable population  of  the  antediluvian  world— Longevity  of  the  antediluvian  patri- 
archs— ^Giants — History  of  the  period. 

In  applying  the  term  "history"  to  the  account  which  we  may 
be  enabled  to  furnish  of  the  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  we 
are  aware  that  we  are  using  language  in  an  accommodated  sense. 
No  sufficient  materials  remain  for  the  composition  of  that  which, 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  terms,  would  be  called  a  history.  Our 
purpose,  however,  is  to  supply,,  from  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, as  consecutive,  intelligible,  and  accurate  an  account  of  these 
early  times  as  possible. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that,  although  we  place  in  juxtapo- 
sition the  various  records  of  profane  authors  with  that  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  have  no  intention  of  breaking  down,  or  in  any 
degree  weakening,  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the  rela- 
tive truth  and  authority  of  these  several  means  of  information. 

We  are  deeply  convinced,  and  fully  prepared  to  avow  our  con- 
viction, that  the  Bible  alone  can  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an 
account  which,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  perfectly  true.  If,  then, 
we  are  asked  why  we  place  by  its  side,  and  incorporate  with  its 
teaching,  the  imperfect  and  doubtful  fragments  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  profane  authors,  our  reply  is  twofold  :— 
First,  as  much  perverted  ingenuity  has  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  impression  that  the  Mosaic  records  are 
opposed  to  the  historical  remains  of  the  most  celebrated  nations 
of  antiquity,  it  is  important  to  expose  this  fallacy,  and  to  show 
that  all  which  is  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  authentic  in  these 
remains  tends  rather  to  confirm  and  to  illustrate,  than  to  contra- 
vene, the  Scriptural  narrative.  And,  further,  although  we  do 
most  implicitly  rely  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  do  not  fuUy 
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eonfide  in  any  other,  wt  nerertheless  li^gard  it  as  interesting  and 
useM  to  gather  up  the  historical  and  traditional  notices  of  the 
early  ages,  "ivhich,  floating  downward  on  the  stream  of  time,  hare 
been  arrested  and  preserved  for  our  meditation  and  instruction, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  best  and  fullest  collateral  knowledge  of  the 
infancy  of  the  world. 

In  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  beg  to  call  par- 
deular  attention  to  the  Conlparative  Table  which  is  annexed.  It 
will  be  found  to  contain  an  outline  of  the  information  which  is 
supplied  respectipg  the  several  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
by  Moses,  Sanchoniatho,  the  Hindoo  Puranas,  and  the  Chaldean 
chronicles  of  Berosus;  accompanied  by  notices  of  the  most 
striking  circumstances  and  events.  In  our  remarks  on  this 
sabject,  we  shall  observe  the  order  here  pointed  out,  availing 
<iarselves  of  other  means  of  information  as  they  may  arise.  The 
mader  will  perceive  that  we  have  followed  the  Septuagint  chro- 
nology. This  is  done  for  reasons  which  have  been  stated  at 
.ength  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
remark  respecting  it,  that  although  a  thorough  investigation  of 
die  several  dates  might  lead  us  to  see  the  propriety  of  suggesting 
some  corrections,  yet,  as  these  would  not  be  so  extensive  as  to 
wS^ci  the  general  scope  of  the  subject,  we  shall  avoid  the  neces* 
fity  of  tedious  and  minute  inquiries,  which  would  be  more  curi- 
ous than  profitable ;  and,  adhering  to  the  chronological  numbers 
rf  the  LXXIL,  endeavor  to  give  a  consistent  account  of  the 
prominent  events  and  general  character  of  this  remote  age. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  first  pair ;  and  have  little  further  to  add,  either  from  Scrip- 
fknre  or  from  ofher  ancient  records.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
names  given  in  the  Puranas*  should  so  closely  resemble  those  of 

*  As  we  shall  freqnentlj  refer  to  this  source  of  information,  we  think  it  right  to 
pre  the  following  confirmation  of  its  character  and  authority:  "We  have  hcen 
presented  with  a  genealogical  table  of  the  great  Hindoo  dynasties  by  Captain  Wil- 
ftrtl,  (Asiatic  Besearcbcs,  vol.  v,  p<  241 1)  which,  he  says,  is  fiiUhfuUy  extracted  from 
Ibe  Yishnn  Parana,  the  Bhagarat  and  other  Faranas,  and  which,  on  the  authority 
of  nnmerous  MSS.  which  he  had  coHated,  he  exhibits  as  the  only  genuine  chrono- 
logical record  of  Indian  history  which  had  yet  come  to  his  knowledge.  But  this 
differs  in  numerous  particulars  from  that  of  the  learned  pundit  Badhacant,  exhibited 
ty  Sir  William  Jones,  and  which  Sir  William  says  that '  Radhacant  had  diligently 
oollected  from  several  Puranas.'  Sir  William  Jones's  list  was  evidently  extracted 
fiom  the  Bhagavat  only.  Wilford's  list  was  more  varied  and  authentic.  There  irf 
no  doubt  that  the  genealogies  of  the  Puranas  have  been  compiled  from  older  antho" 
liBes.  aai  that  their  differences  are  chiefly  attributable  to  tlie  degree  of  care  witlr 
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the  Scripture  account.  Ac^m  and  Iva  appear  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  Adam  and  Eve,  especially  as  every  Hebrew  would 
pronounce  the  latter  word  in  two  syllables,  as  £-Ye»  or  £-va. 

Protogonus,  in  Sanchoniatho,  (aptid  Euseb.,)  signifies  "first 
made;"  and  it  seems  to  be  the  translation  into  Greek  of  the 
Egyptian  title  of  Adam,  taken,  as  that  author  professes,  from  the 
pillars  of  Thoth.  Mr.  Bryant  says,  ad  and  ada  signify  "  first ;" 
more  laxly,  "a  prince  or  ruler:"  therefore  ad  ad  answers  to  "the 
most  high,"  or  "most  eminent."  May  not  this  be  referred  to 
Adam?  Sir  William  Jones  queries  whether  Adam  may  not  be 
derived  from  Adim,  which  in  Sanscrit  means  "  the  first."  This 
is  singular,  as  it  is  the  very  name  given  to  the  first  man  in  Cap- 
tain Wilford's  collections  from  the  Puranas.  It  is  likewise  the 
name  of  the  first  Menu,  who  was  also  called  "  the  son  of  the 
self-existent."  See  Luke  iii,  38.  The  Persians,  too,  denominate 
the  first  man  Adamah.  Sale  says  that  this  word  is  Persic,  and 
in  its  primary  sense  means  "  red  earth ;"  and  in  all  the  oriental 
languages  "  man"  in  general,  but  eminently  the  " first  maa."  (See 
Taylor's  Calmet,  art.  Adam) 

The  condition  of  Adam  and  his  wife  after  their  fall  presents  a 
singular  and  obscure  topic  of  inquiry.  With  a  mind  of  vast  intel- 
lectual  power,  Adam  was  evidently  favored  with  great  endow* 
ments ;  although  he  could  have  possessed  but  a  limited  experience. 
In  those  circumstances,  numerous  and  conflicting  have  been  the 
opinions  formed  respecting  his  actual  state.  As  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  a  portraiture  of  this,  we  should  not  venture  to 
remark  upon  it,  had  it  not  appeared  to  us  that  serious  mistakes 
have  been  generally  made  by  writers  on  this  subject.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  is  more  common  than  to  judge  of  the  attainments, 
the  language,  the  intellectual  operations  of  Adam,  from  an  esti- 
mate of  his  external  condition  and  physical  necessities.  "  He 
coidd,"  we  are  constantly  told,  "  have  known  only  what  his  cir- 
cumstances required.  In  geography,  he  understood  not  the  globe, 
but  was  conversant  only  with  his  garden.  In  science,  he  was 
unacquainted  with  a  cyclopeedia,  and  knew  nothing  but  what 
sufliced  for  his  life  and  station.     In  natural  history,  he  was  not 

which  the  common  antfaoridefl  hare  been  consnlted  and  represented.  The  latter 
iories  are  soffidendy  oonsiBtent,  and  are  oorroborated  in  many  casea  by  collateral 
eridenoe ;  and  the  earlier  dynasties,  when  the  chronology  is  corrected,  arc,  in  all 
lirobability,  iiiiic&  more  authaOic  than  hm  Um  aowsCiiiiet  iiq>pou(L"^-MiIPs  History  of 
India,  Wilson's  Ed.,  toL  i,  p.  162. 
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yersed  in  the  various  prcxiuctions  of  the  earth,  but  was  acquainted 
with  those  only  which  were  found  in  Eden."  It  may  be  neither 
easy  nor  profitable  to  repel  these  conclusions  at  length ;  although 
we  frankly  avow  that  our  judgment  revolts  alike  from  the  pre* 
mises  and  the  inductions  which  are  drawn  from  them. 

Let  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton, 
Galileo,  and  Newton,  be  considered  on  the  same  principles ;  let 
the  most  extended  view  be  taken  of  their  state ;  and  then,  let  any 
man,  from  this,  account  for  the  production  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Mneid,  and  "  Paradise  Lost."  On  these  principles,  let  any  one 
explain  the  sublime  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  If  Bloomfield,  making  shoes  in  a 
garret,  could  employ  his  mind  in  the  composition  of  poetry  which 
has  delighted  posterity ;  and  Goldsmith,  compounding  drugs  in  a 
laboratory,  could  indite  imperishable  pictures  of  human  life ;  and 
Bums,  following  the  plough,  or  keeping  sheep  on  the  hill-side, 
could  arrange  **  thoughts  that  breathe  in  words  that  bum,"  for  the 
admiration  of  future  ages ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  first 
man,  who  was  eminently  God's  own  workmanship,  should  be 
ground  down  into  a  mere  animal  existence,  without  the  means  of 
exploring  regions  of  thought,  or  rejoicing  in  the  vigorous  exercise 
of  hia  imagination,  and  in  the  liberal  expansion  of  his  mind. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
leamed  men  to  account  for  the  origin  of  language,  and  to  give  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  its  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
various  useful  arts,  and  know  that  we  may  provoke  hostility  by 
impugning  conclusions  raised  by  the  united  exercise  of  so  much 
learning  and  genius.  We  are  nevertheless  constrained  to  say 
that,  in  our  judgment,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
man  came  from  the  hand  of  God  replete  with  every  intellectual 
endowment,  possessed  of  an  ample  and  most  efficient  language, 
and  having  a  range  of  knowledge  and  mental  energy  equal  to  the 
prominence  of  his  condition ;  while  it  appears  to  our  mind  equally 
clear,  that  the  opposite  opinions  are  an  insult  to  common  sense, 
and  a  reflection  on  the  Almighty,  by  directly  contradicting  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  revealed  truth. 

After  the  fall,  the  man  and  his  wife  were  sent  forth  from  Eden : 
he  was  doomed  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  had  the  means  of  efllecting  this 
object.  We  have  no  information  respecting  his  residence,  or  his 
unplemantS)  or  to  what  extent  he  was  enabled  to  practice  me-! 
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chaoical  arts:  one  thing  is  certain,  thai  the  accoont  at  Me 
cU)e3  not  hint  at  any  difficulty  arising  on  these  grounds. 

On  one  point  we  hare  information.  Finding  their  need  of 
clothing,  they  entwined  together  large  leaves,  or  the  branches  of 
the  fig-tree,  for  a  covering.  This  mode  was  superseded  by  the 
special  intervention  of  God,  who  "  made  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them/'  Gen.  iii,  21.  The  observations  of  Calmct  (Diet.,  art. 
Adam)  on  this  particular  are  worthy  of  notice :  "  They  had  en- 
deavored to  cover  themselves  with  trees ;  but  the  intertwinii:^ 
the  plaitii^  of  a  leaf  or  leaves,  of  boughs  or  branches,  recalled  no 
image  of  death ;  it  shed  no  blood,  it  expressed  nothing  that  in* 
duded  the  idea  of  substitution  or  atonement ;  and  therefore  it 
wa<i  rejected.  The  skin  of  a  beast,  however,  was  not  to  be  pro* 
cured  without  first  taking  away  the  life  of  that  beast ;  and  the 
tile  of  the  beast  could  not  be  taken  away,  without  reminding 
Adam  of  the  penalty  threatened, — death !  What  a  subject  does 
this  offer  to  the  imagination  I"  So  that  not  only  their  clothing, 
itselfi  but  more  especially  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed* 
nerved  constantly  to  keep  under  the  eye  of  mankind  their  sin* 
d^eir  danger,  and  their  way  of  deliverance. 

We  now  proceed  to  The  Second  Generation, — Here  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  gives  the  tragic  story  of  Cain  and  AbeL  But  as 
we  shall  have  to  describe  the  leading  features  of  that  account  in 
oonsidering  the  religion  of  this  period,  we  avoid  going  into  detail 
foar  the  present,  and  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  eves:  in 
lh0  first  family  there  was  a  regular  division  of  labor.  ''  Abel  was. 
^  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  Gen.  iv„2, 
There  existed  also  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  rights  of  personal 
property.  Cain  brought  for  an  offering  the  fruits  of  the  ground*. 
wi.  Abel  "  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock."  Verses  3,  4.  *'  And  Gain 
bttilded  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after  the  name  of 
his:  son,  Enoch."  Verse  17. 

The  Phenician  annals  afford  but  little  information.  They  saj 
that  the  descendants  of  the  first  pair  in  this  generation  were  G^ 
Utts  and  Genea;  nsunes  which  identify  the  entire  narrative  wilk 
the  line  of  Cain. 

The  Hindoo  account  is  interesting.  In  the  elder  line  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  is  Priyavrata,  who  is  said  to  have  married 
t|ie  daughter  of  Visvacanna».  ^e  chief  engineer  of  the  gods.  la 
the  other  bcaiich  of  the  faxnily,  the  son  of  the  first  man  is  called 
Qt<»nap<id»*    "  He  bed  two  wiv4s^  Susiiti .  and  SenKohL    Bji^  iIm- 
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first  he  had  Dhruva,  and  by  the  second  tTttamat.  Uttanapadu 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  Seruchi,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following 
circumstances :  while  he  was  caressing  Uttama,  his  son  Dhruva 
went  to  him,  and  was  repulsed.  Dhruva  burst  into  tears,  and 
complained  to  his  mother,  who  advised  him  to  withdraw  into  the 
deserts.  He  followed  her  advice,  and  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
wpreme  Being,  and  the  performance  of  religious  austerities. 
After  many  years,  the  supreme  Being  appeared  to  him,  and  con*- 
manded  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  austerities,  and  return  to  hii 
father,  who  had  relented.  He  went  accordingly  to  his  father,  , 
who  received  him  with  joy,  and  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him." 
Dhruva,  like  Enoch  in  Scripture,  is  commended  for  his  extraor- 
£nary  piety,  and  the  salutary  precepts  which  he  gave  to  mankind. 
He  did  not  taste  death,  but  was  translated  to  heaven,  where  be 
shines  in  the  polar  star.  Here  Enoch  and  Enos  are  confounded 
together.  Uttama  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation,  and  was  killed^ 
m  a  quarrel  which  occasioned  a  war,  that  was  only  ended  by  the 
HQterposition  of  the  first  man. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  the  accounts  referred  to' 
agree  in  one  important  particular, — ^they  all  describe  a  state  of 
cultivated  society.  Here  is  no  barbarism,  no  lack  of  knowledge ; 
everything  required  by  the  circumstances  of  mankind  is  effected 
without  difficulty.  And  it  is  singular  that,  in  the  Indian  records, 
one  grandson  of  the  first  man  is  eminently  pious,  and  another  i» 
killed.  Here  is  a  partial  agreement,  although  the  discrepancy  iii 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  suspicion  that  one  narration  was  copiecf 
from  the  other. 

The  Third  Generation, — This  does  not  exhibit  much  that  is  in- 
teresting :  the  Scripture  account  is  confined  to  the  names  of  Cain 
and  of  Seth. 

The  Phenician  annals  say,  **  Afterward,  by  Genus,  the  son  of 
Protogonus  and  iEon,  were  begotten  mortal  children,  whose 
names  were  Phds,  Phdr,  and  Phlox"  (or  "light,  fire,  and  flame.'^ 
*  These  found  out  the  way  of  producing  fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of 
wood  against  each  other,  and  taught  men  the  use  thereof." 

The  account  given  from  the  Puranas  for  the  last  generation 
also  includes  this,  as  Uttama  and  Dhruva  are  of  this  generation. 
We  have  in  those  traditions  the  earliest  intimations  of  the  existv 
enbe  of  kingdoms,  and  the  ptaotioe  of  w^. 

The  Fourth  Generation. — Here  Moses  simply  gives  the  nameil' 
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of  the  patriarchs  Irad  in  the  line  of  Cain,  and  Cainan  in  the 
family  of  Seth.  Sanchoniatho  says,  that  "  the  men  of  this  gene* 
ration  were  of  vast  bulk  and  height,*  whose  names  were  conferred 
upon  the  mountains  which  they  occupied :  thus  from  them  Cas- 
sius,  and  Libanus,  and  Antilibanus,  and  Brathu,  received  their 
names."  These  had  indiscriminate  intercourse  with  women, 
without  regard  even  to  the  nearest  relationships  of  life. 

The  Puranas  here  afford  us  no  information,  except  the  names 
of  the  persons.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  in  this  genera- 
tion the  first  reference  to  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners. 
The  Scripture  account,  without  specifying  any  particular  period, 
*says,  "  It  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  that  the  sons 
of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."  Gen.  vi,  1,  2.  Com- 
mentators generally  have  supposed  that  by  "the  sons  of  God" 
we  are  to  understand  the  children  of  Seth ;  and  by  "  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,"  the  female  descendants  of  Cain.  We  can  see  no 
reason  for  this  opinion.  We  find  nothing  analogous  to  this  refined 
theolc^ical  sense  of  the  terms  in  the  account  which  Moses  gives 
of  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob.  None  of  these, 
however  eminent  for  piety,  are  called  "  sons  of  God."  Besides, 
Adam  had  other  children  than  Cain  and  Seth :  how  would  their 
descendants  have  been  designated  on  this  principle?  Other 
writers,  aware  of  the  doubtfulness  of  this  interpretation,  have 
entertained  the  absurd  idea  that  holy  or  fallen  angels  are  here 
spoken  of,  as  having  had  intercourse  with  women.  (See  Ancient 
Universal  History,  vol.  i,  p.  41.)  Let  us  see  if  another  and  more 
consistent  sense  of  the  passage  cannot  be  found. 

Before  we  enter  on  a  critical  examination  of  this  text,  we 
notice  a  passage  in  a  preceding  chapter,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Enos : — "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Gen.  iv,  26.  Now  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  words  in 
which  this  passage  is  rendered  in  our  version,  cannot  be  taken  in 
their  strict  and  proper  signification,  or  they  do  not  correctly  set 
forth  the  meaning  of  Scripture ;  for  in  an  absolute  sense  they  are 
not  true:  Adam  and  Abel  had  certainly  worshiped  God,  and 
*^  called  upon  his  name,"  and  therefore  men  did  not  now  begin  to 
do  so.  From  this  difficulty  we  turn  to  the  marginal  translation, 
which  reads,  "to  call  themselves  by  the  liame  of  the  Lord." 
This  version  of  the  passage  has  led  many  learned  men  to  suppose, 
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that  at  this  time  the  pious  descendants  of  Seth  formed  themselves 
into  a  distinct  society  or  body,  which  they  called  after  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  But  ^is  opinion  appears  to  have  no  sanction  in 
any  of  the  preserved  remains  of  antiquity.  We  find  no  allusion 
to  this  society,  by  this  or  any  other  name,  in  any  of  the  subse- 
quent writings  of  Moses ;  nor  can  we  discover  anything  in  the 
facts  recorded  to  support  this  interpretation.  We  cannot,  for 
instance,  see  any  reason  why  the  children  of  good  men  and 
wicked  women  should,  more  than  others,  become  mighty  men, 
men  of  renown.  There  is,  however,  another  rendering  of  the 
text  which  some  of  the  best  scholars  contend  is  not  only  allow- 
able, but  required  by  the  original  words.  They  say  that  the 
word  which  we  render  "began"  should  be  translated,  "began 
profanely;"  and  that  we  are  therefore  led  to  the  belief,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  marks  out,  in  this  Scripture,  the  beginning  of  that  ' 
awful  profanation  by  which  proud  and  wicked  men  had  arrogated  • 
to  themselves,  and  to  each  other,  the  names,  titles,  and  attributes 
of  Deity.  "  Then  men  profanely  began  to  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  If  this  be  the  true  sense  of  this  passage,  we 
can  easily  offer  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  text  to  which 
our  attention  was  first  directed.  If  proud,  and  powerful,  and 
wicked  men,  were  called  after  the  name  of  God,  then  by  "  the 
sons  of  God"  we  shoidd  understand  the  sons  of  those  mighty  and 
profane  men.  These,  we  are  told,  "  saw  the  daughters  of  men 
that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  for  wives"  (the  word 
means  "to  ravish,  to  take  by  violence")  "of  all  which  they 
chose."  Inflamed  by  passion,  their  desires  were  unchecked  by 
the  dictates  of  reason,  the  claims  of  right,  or  the  principles  of 
religion.  They  were  given  up  to  unbridled  licentiousness.  The 
latter  part  of  the  passage  states,  that  the  issue  of  this  connection 
were  "  mighty  men,  men  of  renown." 

In  favor  of  this  sense,  it  may  be  ui^ed  that  it  accords  with  the 
conduct  of  those  powerful  but  wicked  men  who  in  later  ages 
acted  in  exact  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  text,  according 
to  this  last  rendering ;  it  affords  important  information  respecting 
those  vices  of  government  and  society  which  soon  after  filled 
the  world  with  violence;  and  it  presents  a  consistent  account 
of  the  origin  of  those  mighty  men  whom  the  Scriptures  call 
•*  giants." 

These  reasons  appear  to  us  deserving  of  attention :  but  we 
riiottld  not  have  thought  them  sufiicient  to  justify  an  emendation  t 
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pf  the  passages  which  h^ve  been  brought  ui^ler  consideratiDOp 
jiad  we  not  other  and  ample  authority  for  the  alteration. 

The  learned  author  of  the  "Essay  for  a  New  Translation'* 
jdefends  at  large  the  interpretation  we  have  given.  He  says: 
"  It  was  easy  to  have  observed  that  the  word  Elohim  often  sig- 
nifies no  more  than  a  judge  or  a  sovereign,  or  a  person  invested 
^th  authority,  as  the  best  interpreters  do  acknowledge;  and 
that,  as  the  Hebrew  does  express  the  inferior  sort  of  people  by 
'the  sons  of  men,'  so  *the  daughters  of  men'  signify  no  more 
than  the  daughters  of  the  inferior  sort.  It  must  have  been  ob- 
jjerved  further,  that  the  verb  Labach  not  only  signifies  *  to  take/ 
|iere,  and  in  several  other  places,  but '  to  take  by  force,'  or  sur- 
. prise,  or  'to  ravish.'  So  that  the  words  should  be  rendered^ 
'  That  the  sons  of  the  sovereigns,  seeing  that  the  daughters  of 
the  inferior  sort  were  fair,  they  took  them  by  force,  and  ravishe4 
them  at  their  pleasures,'  as  some  versions*  and  interpreters  hav© 
expressed  them." — Part  i,  p.  104. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  paraphrase  which  Dr.  Wall  has  given 
of  this  passage :  "  When  men  began  to  multiply  in  the  earth,  th^ 
ehief  men  took  wives  of  all  the  handsome  poor  women  they  chose. 
There  were  tyrants  in  the  earth  in  those  days :  and  also,  after  thQ 
antediluvian  days,  powerful  men  had  unlawful  connections  with 
the  inferior  women;  and  the  children  which  sprang  from  this 
illicit  commerce  were  the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity,  of  whom 
|Jie  heathens  made  their  gods." 

The  editor  of  a  recent  amended  version  of  the  Holy  Bible 
fpves  the  following  as  a  translation  of  those  texts :  "  Then  beg^Q 
men  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord."  "And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ami 
daughters  were  bom  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  beautiful ;  and  they  to(A 
them  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose.  There  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  the 
chiefs  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  chil- 
dren to  them,  the  same  became  men  of  renowp,  the  mighty  men 
pf  old." 

To  these  testimonies  we  add  one  from  the  Jewish  authorities. 
''  They  suppose  that,  by '  (he  sons  of  God '  in  this  place,  are  meant 
the  princes,  great  men,  and  magistrates  of  those  times,  who,  ip- 

f  This  ia  the  readii^  of  th^  4kxandriiie  oopj  of  U^  Septaaipni. 
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slead  0[  using  their  authority  to  punirii  and  discoantenanoe  vice, 
were  themsdves  the  greatest  examples  and  promoters  of  lewd- 
ness and  debauehery;  taking  'the  daughters  of  men/  of  the 
ia&rior  and  meanest  sort  of  peopIe»  and  debauching  them  bjr 
force." — Anc.  Univ.  Hist.,  rci.  i*  p.  41. 

The  Jewish  interpreters  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract 
are  the  Targums  of  Onkelos,  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uaziel,  R.  Sol. 
Yarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  others :  in  fact,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  "  that  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  were  of  this 
cqHBion." 

We  should  not  have  been  so  particular  in  our  examination  of 
these  passages,  had  they  not  involved  a  most  important  featare  in 
the  history  of  this  age.  According  to  the  reading  of  these  texts 
in  the  authorized  version,  although  we  are  told  that  previously  to 
the  deluge  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  we  have  hot  a  sin- 
gle intimation  of  any  deterioration  of  morals,  or  of  the  existence 
of  any  religious  or  political  .causes  in  operation,  likely  to  lead  to 
so  serious  a  result.  On  the  contrary,  the  estabfishment  of  reli*- 
gious  societies,  banded  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  in* 
dicated  by  the  marginal  reading,  would  furnish  a  great  amount  of 
ooQservating  influence,  and  thus  teiid  to  check  prevailing  corrup** 
ticm.  The  lamentable  result  casts  great  doubt  over  these  opinions. 
But,  if  the  interpretation  now  advocated  be  received,  we  have  a 
dear  notice  of  a  combined  religious  and  i)olitical  deterioration, 
whicht  rising  into  vigorous  action  with  an  increasing  popidation^ 
at  length  overruns  the  whde  surface  of  society,  and  introduces  and 
confirms  the  most  fearful  and  extensive  corruption.  Thus  the 
Scripture  account  is  rendered  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  the 
traditions  preserved  by  heathen  nations.  It  is  specially  desirable 
that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  definite  opinions  on  diis 
subject,  because  what  is  said  respecting  the  subsequent  genera^ 
tions  must  be  explained  and  applied  according  to  the  views  Whioh 
are  adopted  on  this  point. 

2^  Fyik  Generation, — The  Scriptures  merely  mention  the 
names  of  Mehujael  in  the  family  of  Cain,  and  Midialaleel  in  that 
of  Seth,  without  supplying  any  other  information. 

Sanchoniatho  says,  that  "  Memrumus  and  Hypsuranius  were 
the  issue  of  these  men/'  (those  q)oken  of  in  the  inneceding  geneara^ 
tim*)  '*  by  coimectioo  with  their  mothers.  Hypsuranius  inhainted 
Tyre :  he  invented  huts,  ccHistructed  of  reeds  and  rushes,  and  the 
papjros ;  and  he  feB  iotoensnity  with  his  brother  Uaoos,  who  wm 
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the  inyentor  of  dothing  for  the  body,  which  he  made  of  the  wild 
beasts  which  he  could  catch.  And  when  there  were  violent  storms 
of  rain  and  wind,  the  trees  about  Tyre  being  rubbed  against  each 
other,  took  fire,  and  all  the  forest  in  the  neighborhood  was  consumed. 
And  Usous,  having  taken  a  tree,  and  broken  off  its  boughs,  was 
the  first  who  dared  to  venture  on  the  sea.  And  he  consecrated 
two  pillars  to  fire  and  wind,  and  worshiped  them,  and  poured  oat 
upon  them  the  blood  of  the  wild  beasts  he  took  in  hunting :  and 
when  these  men  were  dead,  those  that  remained  consecrated  to 
them  rods,  and  worshiped  the  pillars,  and  held  anniversary  feasts 
in  honor  of  them." 

The  Puranas  supply  merely  the  names  of  the  persons. 

The  Phenician  annals  support  the  views  previously  advanced, 
40  far  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  idolatry  in  these  times ;  in 
which  opinion  they  are  confirmed  by  Maimonides  and  other  emi- 
nent Jewish  doctors. 

The  Sixth  OeMration. — ^Here  also  the  Scriptures  only  give  us 
the  names  of  the  patriarchs  Methusael  in  the  line  of  Cain,  and 
Jared  in  that  of  Seth. 

This  generation  appears  to  be  omitted  by  Sanchoniatho ;  and 
the  Puranas  give  us  no  information  of  consequence  respecting  it 

The  Seventh  Cfeneration. — Here  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Lamech 
in  the  line  of  Cain,  and  Enoch  in  the  family  of  SeUi.  Respecting 
each  of  these  we  are  furnished  with  interesting  and  important  in- 
formation. Of  Lamech  it  is  said, ''  And  Lamech  took  unto  him 
two  wives :  the  name  of  the  one  was  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  ZiHah.  And  Adah  bare  Jabal :  he  was  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.  And  his  brodier's  name 
Was  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
oi^an.  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain,  an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron :  and  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  was 
Naamah.  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives  Adah  and  Zillah, 
Hear  my  voice ;  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech : 
for  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my 
hurt :  if  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy 
and  seven-fold."  Gen.  iv,  Id-^. 

This  paragraph  has  afforded  ample  range  for  criticism ;  but  our 
observations  must  be  brief.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that 
Ae  speech  of  Lamech  is  highly  poetic.  Bishop  Lowth  (Hebrew 
Poetry,  p.  44)  pronounces  it  to  be  "  an  indubitable  specimen  of 
poetry."    And  another  author  observes  respecting  it,  that  it  oom- 
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prises  "  a  certaiQ  number  of  hemistichs,  or  broken  verses,  so  arti- 
ficially disposed  as  to  produce  a  clear  and  metrieal  rhythm,  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  conveyed  in  our  authorized  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Hebrew 
poetry  extant.  How  Moses  received  it,  whether  from  oral  tradi- 
tion or  from  documentary  authority,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
It  is  sufficient  that  he  has  recorded  it ;  and  the  internal  evidence 
which  it  bears  of  being  an  original  fragment  of  antediluvian  poetry 
seems  to  have  satisfied  all  reasonable  inquirers." — Poetry  of  the 
PentcUetich,  vol.  i,  p.  8.  And  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  man  who  appears  to  have  addressed  his  wives 
under  considerable  emotion  in  this  measured  and  poetic  language, 
as  far  as  appears,  spontaneously,  was  the  parent  of  the  person  who 
for  his  knowledge  of  music,  and  manufacture  or  improvement  of 
musical  instruments,  is  said  to  be  the  "  father  of  all  who  handle  the 
harp  and  organ.'* 

But  while  we  regard  these  isolated  expressions  as  means  intend- 
ed to  give  us  some  knowledge  of  those  early  days,  and  endeavor 
to  elicit  from  their  teaching  some  definite  ideas  of  the  character 
of  the  age,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fact  of  Lamech  having  had 
two  wives  bears  additional  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  a  licen- 
tiousness of  manners  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  indicated 
by  our  previous  observations. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ? 
For  what  purpose  did  Lamech  speak  ?  and  what  was  the  pre- 
cise communication  which  he  intended  to  make  to  his  wives  ?*' 
On  this  subject  expositors  greatly  difier  in  opinion.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Lamech,  having  slain  a  man  in  his  own  defense, 
and  his  wives  having  been  alarmed  lest  the  kindred  of  the  de* 
ceased  should  seek  his  life  in  return,  makes  this  speech  to  quiet 
their  apprehensions ;  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  fear  on  his  account ;  for  if  the  slayer  of  the  wil- 
ful murderer,  Cain,  should  receive  a  seven-fold  punishment,  surely, 
he  who  should  kill  Lamech  for  having  slain  a  man  iti  self-defense, 
might  expect  a  seventy-seven-fold  punishment.  But  the  subject 
b  very  obscure,  and  the  explanation  given  above  is  founded  on 
conjecture.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  former  part  of  the  ad- 
dress should  be  read  interrogatively,  which  the  original  will 
certainly  allow.    Thus : — 

**  HaTe  I  sUin  a  man,  that  I  shonid  be  wounded  1 
Or  a  yoong  man,  that  I  ghoold  he  braked  1" 
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Pr.  Clarke  is  perhaps  correct  in  placing  this  text  "  among  thoee 
ivhich  a^e  inscrutable,"  so  far  as  any  explicit  and  authoritatiTe 
exposition  is  concern^.  But  it  does,  nevertheless,  appear  to  us 
that  a  much  more  probable  sense  of  the  language  may  be  given. 
Polygamy  existed  in  the  East  in  a  very  early  age,  and  has  contip 
nued  to  the  present  time.  We  have,  however,  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  "  from  the  begining  it  was  not  so."  It  was  the 
order  of  Gk>cl«  that  there  should  be  male  and  female,  and  that 
"  they  twain  should  be  one  flesh." 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  all  sorts  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
other  animals,  in  both  genders,  to  increase  in  their  kind.  It  is 
not  dedared  that  one  pair  only  was  made  of  each,  nor  that  each 
f^nimal  was  created  in  equal  numbers  of  the  respective  gendem, 
por  yet  that  there  was  the  same  number  of  each  sort  of  animal. 
The  affirmative  of  the  second  proposition  may,  however,  be  in- 
ferred. Gen.  vii,  2.  But  man  was  created  last,  and  in  a  totally 
different  fashion  from  them.  God  created  one  person,  a  man ; 
but  he  created  them  wonderfully,  both  male  and  female  in  one/ in 
his  own  image.  In  the  deep  of  the  man  he  separated  from  his 
body  one  woman,  and  he  caused  them  to  be  man  and  wife,  and 
he  called  their  name  Adam.  The  first  man  conversing  with  bis 
Maker  in  innocence,  was  the  first  prophet  also  whom  God  inspired 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  future.  He  was  not  yet  a  father,  and 
knew  not,  by  any  means  of  human  judgment,  how  children  would 
act  toward  their  parents,  or  how  the  economy  of  families  would  be 
conducted  in  ages  to  come.  But  thus  be  sang :  '  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  She  shall  be  called  /s&o, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  miother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.'  The  circumstance  u}x>n  which  alone  all  mar- 
riage depends,  was  one  in  which  polygamy  was  impossibk ;  and 
that  is  a  prohibition  of  nature.  But  the  words  of  Adam  are 
both  a  prediction  and  a  law,  and  in  them  the  intermarriage  of  his 
posterity  is  declared  to  be  a  legal  reunion  of  what  in  the  first  bch 
ginning  were  naturally  one,  the  man  and  his  one  wife.  They 
represent  marriage  and  monc^amy  as  simple  synonymes.  And 
ao  they  are." — Nimrod,  vol.  iv,  p.  468. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  generajUons,  wbeapi 
men  began  to  multiply,  licentiousness  of  manners  arose ;  gre«t 
men  violently  took  beautiful  women  whom  they  chose,  and  sen- 
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suality  and  lust  prevailed.  In  these  circuiyist^ceSi  Lamech,  ]ed 
away  by  this  unholy  influence,  breaks  through  the  limits  which 
divine  Providence  had  assigned,  and  takes  to  himself  two  wive^. 
This  is  regarded  as  an  infraction  of  the  divine  law,  and  he  is 
threatened  with  punishment.  To  this  his  speech  affords  a  reply, 
and,  in  fact,  urges  that,  if  the  person  of  a  murderer  was  protected, 
and  seven-fold  punishment  was  to  fall  on  any  that  harmed  him, 
Lamech  is  safe,  since  his  crime  was  a  much  less  evil  against  s(h 
cjety  than  was  that  of  Cain.  Whether  this  explanation  be  re* 
ceived  or  not,  it  certainly  harmonizes  with  all  that  the  Scripture? 
say  of  Lamech,  and  establishes  a  connection  between  his  cha- 
racter and  his  words. 

The  Mosaic  narrative  gives  the  name  of  Enoch  as  the  patri- 
arch in  the  line  of  Seth.  He  was  eminently  devoted  to  God,  and 
therefore  most  of  what  is  said  of  him  will  be  considered  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  religion  of  this  period.  Yet,  as  it  will 
always  be  found  that  direct  rebellion  against  God  exerts  a  fatal 
influence  on  the  state  of  society,  we  may  here  properly  refer  to 
the  testimony  which  revdation  bears  to  die  character  of  the  men 
of  this  generation.  Speaking  of  wicked  persons,  Jude  says,  "  And 
Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying, 
Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  exe- 
cute judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly 
among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly 
committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him."  Jude  14,  15.  Passing  over  the  other 
parts  of  this  passage,  we  observe,  that  it  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  times  that  men  not  only  committed  "  ungodly 
deeds,"  but  they  also  made  "  hard  speeches,"  against  the  Most 
High  and  his  saints.  It  was  not  only  vice,  but  infidelity,  that 
prevailed.  Men  resisted  the  authority,  the  revelation,  the  law, 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  not  only  practically  disobeyed,  but  openly 
spake  against  God.  The  tendency  of  such  conduct  prepares  us 
for  contemplating  the  fearful  issue  which  was  now  approaching. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  all  ancient  records  allude  to 
the  useful  and  holy  life  of  this  patriarch.  Eupolemus  affirms  that 
the  Babylonians  believed  Enoch  to  have  been  the  inventor  or 
great  promoter  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  (See  Cumberland's 
Sanchoniatho,  p.  227.)  There  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Syn- 
cellus,  to  the  effect  that  the  tropical  year  was  revealed  to  him ; 
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and  others  state  that  he  discovered  the  polar  star.  The  Moham- 
medans speak  of  him  as  having  been  inspired  to  write  books  of 
prophecy.  The  following  traditions  respecting  him  are  preserved 
by  the  Arabian  historians :  "  Lud  lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  years,  and  died  in  Ad&r  (March :)  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Akhmilk,  (Enoch,)  who  is  the  same  person  as  Edris  (Instructor) 
the  prophet.  The  Sabeans  believe  that  he  is  identical  with 
Hermes,  which  means  'Utarid  (the  planet  Mercury.)  God  says 
of  him  in  his  book,  (Koran,)  '  that  he  exalted  him  to  a  high  place.' 
He  lived  on  earth  three  hundred  years  or  more.  He  was  the 
first  man  who  sewed  with  a  needle.  To  him  thirty  books  were 
revealed." — El  EasudVs  Hist.  Encycl,  p.  72. 

The  Ethiopian  copy  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  con- 
tains a  poem  which  is  prefixed  to  the  body  of  that  work,  and 
which  the  learned  author  of  "Nimrod"  supposes  to  be  authentic. 
As  any  composition  claiming  so  early  an  origin  may  be  regarded 
as  worthy  of  attention,  we  give  it  entire : — 

SONG    OF    ENOCH. 

The  word  of  the  blessing  of  Enoch,  how  he  blessed  the  elect 
and  righteous,  who  are  to  be  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  rejecting  all 
the  wicked  and  ungodly. 

Enoch,  a  righteous  man,  who  was  with  God,  answered  and 
spoke  while  his  eyes  were  open,  and  while  he  saw  a  holy  vision 
in  the  heavens.     This  the  angels  showed  me. 

Prom  them  I  heard  all  things,  and  understood  what  I  saw, 
(that  which  shall  come  to  pass,  not  in  this  generation,  but  in  a 
generation  which  is  to  follow  long  afterward,)  on  account  of  the 
elect. 

Upon  their  account  I  spoke,  and  conversed  with  him  who  will 
go  forth  from  his  habitation,  the  holy  and  mighty  One,  the  God 
of  the  world, 

Who  will  hereafter  tread  upon  the  mountain  Sinai,*  appear 
with  his  hosts,  and  be  manifested  in  the  strength  of  his  power 
from  heaven. 

All  shall  be  afraid,  and  the  watchers  be  terrified.  Great  fear 
and  trembling  shall  seize  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  lofty  mountains  shall  be  troubled,  and  the  exalted  hills 
depressed,  melting  like  a  honeycomb  in  the  flame. 

«  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  proper  name  may  hare  been  an  explanatory 
interlineation,  which  haa  adhered  to  the  text 
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The  earth  shall  be  immerged,  and  all  things  which  are  in  it 
perish ;  while  judgment  shall  come  upon  all,  even  upon  all  the 
righteous. 

But  to  them  shall  He  give  peace.  He  shall  preserve  the  elect, 
and  toward  them  exercise  clemency. 

Then  shall  they  all  belong  to  God,  and  be  happy  and  ble8se4 
in  the  splendor  of  God.     He  shall  shine  upon  them.* 

Behold  he  comes  with  ten  thousand  of  his  sairUs  to  execute 
judgment  upon  them,  to  destroy  the  wicked,  and  to  reprove  all  the 
carnal  for  everything  which  the  sinful  and  ungodly  have  done 
and  committed  against  him. 

All  that  are  in  the  heavens  know  what  is  transacted  there. 
They  know  that  the  heavenly  luminaries  change  not  their  paths» 
but  each  rises  and  sets  regularly,  every  one  at  its  proper  period, 
without  transgressing  the  commands. 

They  behold  the  earth,  and  understand  what  is  there  trans- 
acted, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 

They  see  that  every  working  of  GkKl  is  invariable  in  the  period 
of  its  appearance ;  they  behold  summer  and  winter ;  that  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  water ;  that  the  cloud,  the  dew,  and  the 
rain  refresh  it. 

They  consider  and  behold  every  tree,  how  it  appears  to  wither, 
and  every,  leaf  to  fall  off,  except  of  fourteen  trees,  which  are  not 
deciduous,  which  wait  from  the  old  to  the  new  leaf  for  two  or 
three  winters. 

Again  they  consider  the  days  of  summer,  that  the  sun  is  upon 
it  at  its  very  beginning,  while  jou  seek  for  a  covered  and  shady 
spot  on  account  of  the  burning  sun,  while  the  earth  is  scorched 
up  with  fervid  heat,  and  you  cannot  walk  either  upon  the  ground 
or  upon  the  rocks,  because  of  the  heat. 

They  consider  how  the  trees,  when  they  put  forth  their  green 
leaves,  become  covered,  and  produce  fruit,  understanding  every 
thing,  and  knowing  He  who  lives  for  ever  does  all  these  things 
for  you ; 

That  the  works  at  the  beginning  of  every  existing  year,  that 
all  his  works,  are  subservient  to  him,  and  invariable ;  yet  as  God 
has  appointed,  so  are  all  things  brought  to  pass. 

They  see,  too,  how  the  seas  and  rivers  together  complete  their 
respective  operations. 

You  endure  not  patiently,  nor  fulfill  the  commandments  of  the 
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Lord;  but  you  tran^^ress  and  cidumniate  Ins  greatfi^stf,  tod 
malignant  are  the  words  in  your  polluted  mouths  against  hia 
majesty. 

Ye  withered  in  heart,  no  peace  shall  be  to  you.  Therefore 
your  days  shall  you  curse,  and  the  years  of  your  lives  shaS 
perish.  Perpetual  cursing  shall  be  multiplied,  and  you  shall  not 
obtain  mercy. 

In  those  days  shall  you  resign  your  peace,  with  the  eternal 
malediction  of  all  the  righteous ;  and  the  sinners  shall  perpetually 
curse  you,  shall  curse  you  with  the  ungodly. 

Th^  elect  shall  possess  light,  joy,  and  peace,  and  they  shaff 
inherit  the  earth ;  but  you,  the  unholy,  shafl  be  accursed. 
*  Then  shall  wisdom  be  given  to  the  elect,  all  of  whom  shaR 
live,  and  not  again  transgress  by  impiety  and  pride;  but  shiA 
humble  themselves,  having  prudence,  and  shall  not  repeat  trans- 
gression. 

They  shall  not  be  condemned  the  whole  period  of  their  lives, 
nor  die  in  a  torment  and  indignation ;  but  the  sumi  of  their  days 
thall  be  completed,  and  they  shall  grow  old  in  peace,  while  the 
years  of  their  happiness  shall  be  multiplied  with  joy  and  peace 
for  ever,  all  the  time  of  their  existence. — Nimrod,  vol.  iv,  p.  86. 

The  Puranas  furnish  us  with  nothing  of  importance  respecting 
this  generation.  The  account  of  Dhruva  supplied  by  this  record 
in  the  second  generation  is  misplaced,  and  refers  to  the  character 
of  Enoch.  His  distinguished  piety,  his  translation,  the  legend 
of  his  being  raised  to  shine  in  the4x>lar  star,  taken  in  connection 
with  his  great  wisdom  and  learning,  dearly  serve  to  identify  the 
two  characters.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  patriarch  who,  in 
the  Mosaic  line,  corresponds  with  Dhruva,  was  called  EnoS,  a 
ftame  so  closely  resembling  Enoch,  that,  in  traditionary  noemo- 
rials,  the  one  might  easily  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

In  this  generation  we  are  brought  into  connection  with  anodief 
means  of  information.  Berosus  has  given  us,  from  the  Chaldeaii 
records,  a  list  of  antediluvian  kings.  These  are  found  in'  the 
fourth  column  of  the  Comparative  TaWe.  Accbr<iiiig  to  the' 
chronology  of  Hales,  Alorus,  the  first  sovereign,  began  to  govern- 
ill  the  year  of  the  world  1062.*    It  is  a  curious  circumstance 

*  There  has  been  mnch  discosstoQ  respecting  tihese  dates,  as  Berosns  compiitet 
the*  time  by  sort;  respecting  which  the  elucidation  of  Hales  has  been  generatt/ 
reooivod.    " The  ttrmmm^ at  a»V*lMppM  ^  **^  GMefe  MrnHnation,  is  evidcntlj 
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that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  ''relates  that  the  first  Chaldean  kings 
mentioned  by  Berosus  were  the  giants,  who  are  called  '  mighty 
men/  and  *  men  of  renown/  Gen.  vi,  4/** 

Whether  this  be  strictly  correct  or  not,  it  will  be  regarded  as 
a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  Scriptures  only  obscurely  allude  to 
the  existence  of  mighty  men,  and  intimate  in  general  terms  that 
about  this  time  widcedness  and  violence  began  to  prevail,  frag- 
ments preserved  among  the  national  records  of  the  kingdom 
founded  by  Nimrod  should  fix  on  this  very  time  as  the  period 
when  kings  began  to  reign.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  within  about  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Adam.  We  might  reasonably  suppose  that,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind,  he  wouki  exercise 
considerable  influence  among  his  posterity;  and  nothing  appears 
rnori^  reasonable  than  that,  soon  after  his  death,  violent  and  am* 
bitious  men  would,  when  released  firom  the  constraint  of  his  influ* 
ence,  carry  out  their  wicked  designs.  It  is  added,  that  ''Alorutf 
gave  out  a  report  that  God  had  appointed  him  to  be  the  shepherd 
of  his  people." — Cory's  Fragments,  p.  82. 

There  is  another  piece  of  curious  information  in  the  record 
of  Berosus.  He  says :  ''  There  appeared,  from  that  part  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  which  borders  upon  Babylonia,  an  itUeUigeni 
animal,^  by  name  Cannes,  whose  whole  body  (according  to  the 
account  of  Apollodorus)  was  that  of  a  fish ;  that,  under  the  fish's 
head  he  had  another  head,  with  feet  also  below,  similar  to  those 
of  a  man,  subjoined  to  the  fish's  tail.  His  voice,  too^  and  lan- 
guage were  articulate  and  human ;  and  a  representation  of  him  is 
preserved  to  this  day. 

"  This  being  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  day  among  men,  but 
took  no  food  at  that  season ;  and  he  gave  them  an  insight  into 
fetters  and  sciences,  and  arts  of  every  kind.  He  taught  them  to 
construct  cities,  to  found  temples,  to  compile  laws ;  and  explained 

derived  from  tho  Hebrew  *^D9  asar^  or  Chaldee  K*1D9  a«tmi, 'ten,*  bj  elirion;  and 
la  Syriac  ^D  *^  Hhad  mr,  signifies  tm-dectm,  or  *  ele¥en,'  by  a  similar  elifion  of  the 
Hebrew  ITVk  ahhadJ* — Ehkis  Chrmologify  vol.  iv,  p.  S.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  it  ia  alledged  tliat,  according  to  Polyhistor  and  the  Egyptian  chronologert 
Anninnns  and  Panodoms,  the  sarcw  consisted  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  days, 
which  is  the  amount  of  ten  Chaldean  years  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  each. 

*  Jarkson's  Chronological  Antiqnities,  Tok  i,  p.  S04.  The  word  oacd  in  the  text 
JiHiitd  to  19  nefihUim^  from  mp&n/,  ^  he  fell  ;**  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
jKTSons  referred  to  were  mighty  men  remarkable  for  wickedness. 

t  See  Jockson^s  emendation,  in  hii  Chronological  Antiquities,  yoL  i,  p.  20Sk  ail4 
llalcs's  Analysis,  toI.  It,  p.  10. 
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to  them  the  princiides  of  geometrical  knowledge.  He  made  them 
distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  and  showed  them  how  to  col- 
lect the  fruits ;  in  short,  he  instructed  them  in  everything  which . 
could  tend  to  soften  their  manners  and  humanize  their  lives. 
From  that  time,  nothing  material  has  been  added  by  way  of  im- 
provement to  his  instructions.  And  when  the  sun  had  set,  this 
being,  Oannes,  retired  again  into  the  sea,  and  passed  the.  night  in 
the  deep ;  for  he  was  amphibious.  Moreover,  Oannes  wrote  con- 
cerning the  generations  of  mankind,  and  of  their  civil  polity."*^ 
Cory's  Fmgments,  p.  23. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  when  this  circumstance  happened. 
Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  says,  it  occurred  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alorus.  But  Apollodorus,  quoting 
the  same  author,  states  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Ammenon  the 
fourth  king,  who  began  to  govern  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alorus ;  while  Abydenus,  professing  to  follow 
the  same  authority,  says. that,  under  die  government  of  Amillarus 
the  third  king,  a  second  Annedotus,  or  sea-demon,  came  up  from 
the  sea,  who  was  very  similar  inform  to  OariTies.  From  all  this 
it  is  probable,  that  Polyhistor  is  correct.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  this  fable.  Some'may^ 
be  disposed  to  ridicule  any  serious  notice  of  it ;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  understand  the  origin  of 
nations,  or  the  true  character  of  mankind  in  the  early  ages,  if  we 
despise  and  neglect  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  figura- 
tive language  and  the  fabulous  narrations  under  which  it  is  mostly 
shrouded. 

Helladius,  in  endeavoring  to  explain  this  riddle,  says,  that 
Oannes  "was  really  a  man,  and  only  appeared  to  be  a  fish, 
because  he  was  clothed  with  a  fish's  skin."  Dr.  Hales  thinks 
that  this  fable  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  character  of  Enoch 
and  his  pro{^ecy;  and  he  founds  his  opinion  mainly  on  the  simi- 
larity of  names ;  the  name  Oannes  being  occasionally  written 
Euahanes,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Hanoch.  We 
doubt  the  soundness  of  this  opinion.  In  attempting  to  explain 
this  subject,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Berosus  wrote  his 
annals  from  "written  accounts;"  his  descriptions  from  "preserved 
delineations  in  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon."  We  think  this 
explains  the  entire  subject ;  for,  before  the  time  of  Berosus,  faUe 
and  allegory  had  become  extensively  incorporated  into  the  cor- 
rupted and  idolatrous  religion  of  Chaldea.     And  although  the 
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inconsistent  imagery  adopted  may  have  beeome  obsolete,  and  its 
purport  difficult  to  be  understood,  it  may  nevertheless  suggest 
certain  general  principles,  or  facts,  with  satisfactory  clearness. 
In  the  case  before  us,  we  have  evidendy  the  prototype  of  that 
which  was  afterward  worshiped  in  differont  coui/tries,  and  under 
difierent  names,  as  a  deity,  half  man  and  half  fish.  Such  was 
the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  from  dag^  **  a  fish/'  The  Egyptians 
worshiped  a  deity  in  the  same  form.  Sidon  or  Saidon  is  a  name 
of  similar  import ;  and  it  is  alledged  that  the  Hindoo  Vishnu  is  a 
siinilar  deity  under  another  name.  (See  Bryant's  Analysis,  vol. 
iii,  p.  134;  vol.  v,  p.  236.) 

Scarcely  a  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  that  in  this  antediluvian 
period  some  person  eminent  for  talents,  and  distinguished  for  the 
communication  of  useful  knowledge,  appeared ;  that  he  was  m 
some  way  connected  with  the  sea,  or  with  the  impartation  of 
knowledge  respecting  it ;  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  times  of  oor- 
ruption  and  idolatry  which  followed*  worshiped  as  a  sea-deity.  • 
It  thus  naturally  followed  that,  as  his  figure  had  become  per- 
verted according  to  idolatrous  usage,  Berosus,  while  recording 
the  facts  of  his  history,  presents  us  with  his  fabulous  form  and 
manner  of  life. 

7%c  Eighth  Generation. — ^Here  Moses  records  the  name  of 
Methuselah  in  the  line  of  Seth.  He  lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  having  attained  the  longest  mortal  existence  on  record. 
In  the  family  of  Cain,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-cain  are  all  cele- 
brated as  eminent  in  their  several  pursuits. 

Jabal  is  said  to  have  chosen  a  nomadic  life,  and  to  have  been 
"the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,"  Gen.  iv,  20 ;  a  proof  that 
this  was  not  the  primitive  manner  of  hie :  Cain,  who  was  driven 
away  from  the  society  of  his  former  firiends,  ''  builded  a  city." 
Verse  17.  It  appears,  therefore,  if  men  had  at  ail  lived  in  tents 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  wandering  life  of  herdsmen  before 
the  time  of  Jabal,  that  he  carried  out  this  manner  of  life  to  a  greater 
extent  than  had  been  previously  done. 

Jubal  turned  his  attention  to  music,  and  is  called  "  the  father  of  . 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  oi^an."  Verse  21.  Poetry,  vre 
know,  had  been  previously  cultivated,  and  music  might  also  have 
been  practiced.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  latter  interesting 
art  was  in  use  during  this  generation ;  both  wind  and  stringed  ift- 
struments  having  been  then  invented^ 

Tubal-cain  was  another  son  of  Lamech.    He  was  ''an  in- 

IS 
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fliruotor  of  every  arttfioer  in  brags  and  iron."  Verse  22.  Her» 
aiso»  it  is  clear,  inTenti<»i  cannot  be  intended.  Some  knowledge, 
of  the  working  of  naotab  must  have  been  previously  obtained. 
Extensive  agricultural  operations  could  not  have  been  carried  on— -« 
cities  could  not  have  been  built — ^the  useful  and  elegant  arts  could 
not  have  been  brought  into  use — without  this  knowledge.  Therd 
is,  therefore,  reason  for  believing  that  Tubai^cain,  by  bending  hi» 
attention  to  metallurgy  and  the  useful  operative  arts  connected 
with  it,  made  great  and  important  discoveries,  and  threw  open  to 
all  future  laborers  in  this  department  a  wide  field  of  knowledge  and 
improvement. 

But,  whatever  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements introduced  by  this  individual,  it  is  undoubted  that  they 
made  him  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  attached  honorable  distinc^ 
tlon  to  his  name  in  all  succeeding  generations :  almost  every 
ancient  nation  having  preserved  some  traditional  notices  of  his 
character  and  improvements. 

Sanchoniatho's  account  of  this  generation  is  as  follows : — '^  Of 
tljiefle  were  begotten  two  brothers,  who  discovered  iron,  and  the 
fdHTspng  thereof.  One  of  these,  called  Chrysor,  who  is  the  same  ^ 
with  Hephaestus,  exercised  himself  in  words  and  charms  and  di- 
vinations :  and  he  invented  the  hook  and  the  bait,  and  the  fishing- 
line,  and  boats  of  light  construction ;  and  he  was  the  first  of  aD' 
mbn  that  sailed.  Wherefore  he  was  worshiped  after  his  death  aa 
agodi  under  the  name  of  Diamichius.  And  it  is  said  that  his  bro« 
thers  invented  the  art  of  building  walls  with  bricks."  ' 

The  Furanas  afford  no  information  except  the  names ;  but  these 
are  significant.  In  the  seventh  generatioi)  the  hame  is  Sumarti, 
a. word  which  means  "  a  fiery  meteor ;"  and  in  this  we  have  the 
brothers  designated  by  terms  which  signify  ''beating"  and  "hani*> 
mering."  It  may  be  observed,  in  explanation  of  any  apparent  dis*' 
crepancy  which  a  careful  observer  may- discover  between  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  different  columns  of  the  Conq>arative  Table  in  re^ 
spect  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  generations,  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
pable  these  are  confounded  in  some  of  the  accounts.  The  Mosaic 
narrative  does  not  give  us,  in  the  line  of  Cain,-  any  figures  represent* 
ing  the  length  of  life,  or  the  age  of  the  father  at  the  Inrth  of  the 
eldest  son ;  and  hence  we  have  no  means -of  ascertaining  to  what 
exleiit  the  geileratioDa'  iji  each  family  synehro&ized.  Yet,  as  Caia' 
must  have  been  at  least  two  hvndred  years  old  »t  the  birth  of  Selb, 
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it  would  not  be  unlikely  for  the  seventh  generation  of  his  descend- 
ants to  synchronize  with  the  sixth  in  the  family  of  Seth. 

We  have  no  particulars  in  the.records  of  Berosus  of  the  events' 
which  transpired  at  this  time  beyond  the  names  of  the  kings. 

The  coincidence  between  the  testimony  of  the  several  columns 
in  this  generation  is  remarkable.  No  one  can  doubt' that  Chrysor, 
in  the  history  of  Sanchoniatho,  is  identical  with  the  Tubal-cain  of 
Moses ;  and  it  seems  equally  evident  that  the  Puranas  refer  to  the 
same  personage.  An  extended  investigation  of  this  subject  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits :  we  must  therefore  be  brief. 

First,  then,  it  appears  that  Tubal-cain  is  the -same  who  was  af- 
terward worshiped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Vulcan.  This 
is  probable  from  the  name,  which,  by  the  omission  of  the  Tu,  and 
turning  the  b  into  t?, — a  change  frequently  made  among  the  He- 
brews, Greeks,  and  Romans, — makes  Valcain,  or  Vulcan.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  sameness  of  character  sustained  by  the  two. 
Jackson  asserts  that  Hephaestus  and  Chrysor  are,  the  one  a  Phe- 
nician,  and  the  other  a  Chaldee,  word,  and  are  denominated  froiri 
"fire."  CkryS'Or  is  "  an  artificer  in  fire,"  and  Hephaestus  is  "  the 
father  or  inventor  of  fire ;"  which  is  the  known  cliaracter  of  Vul- 
can. (See  Jackson's  Chron.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  p.  206.)  In  proof  of  this 
he  refers  to  Bochart  and  Buxtorf.  There  is  also  undoubted  re- 
ference to  the  well-known  character  of  Tubal-cain  in  the  appel- 
lation Diamichius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  "the  god  of  engines."  In  support  of  this  general 
view,  Banier  assures  us,  that  if  it  be  admitted,  after  Cicero,  that 
there  were  several  Vulcans  worshiped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
there  was  another  "  Vulcan  even  more  ancient  than  all  these : 
that  is  the  Tubal-cain  of  Scripture ;  who,  having  applied  himself 
to  the  forging  of  iron,  as  Moses  informs  us,  became  the  model  and 
original  of  all  the  rest." — Banier' s  Mythology,  vol.  ii,  p.  354. 

We  must  not  omit  here  to  mention  an  opinion  which  has  ob- 
tained considerable  credit  among  ancient  authors ;  namely,  that 
Tubal-cain  was  the  first  king  in  the  list  of  Berosus.  Jackson  la- 
bors to  show  that  Chrysor  and  Alorus  are  the  same  name,  and 
were  applied  to  the  same  person,  as  Tubal-cain. 

It  is  further  probable  that  this  same  person  was  worshiped  hf 
some  of  the  most  ancient  nations  under  different  names,  and  in- 
vested with  various  attributes.  Alorus  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
All-or,  the  god  of  fire ;  the  name  under  which  the  first  soverei^ 
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was  worshiped  by  the  Chaldeans.  We  have  the  du'ect  testimony 
of  Sanchoniatho,  that  Chrysor  was  worshiped  after  his  death  under 
the  name  of  Diamichius,  or  "  Jupiter  the  engineer  f  while  we 
know  that  Vulcan  was  the  oldest  hero-deity  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  also  generally  admitted  that,  under  various  names, 
and  connected  with  various  fabulous  narratives,  the  same  person 
became  associated  with  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
'  With  the  tradition  of  Vulcan  preserved  by  the  Mohammedan 
historians,  we  pass  from  this  generation :  "  Among  the  sons  of 
Kabeil,  (Cain,)  there  was  one  whose  name  was  Tubal,  more  than 
all  the  others  addiojted  to  pleasure,  in  which  he  permitted  himself 
to  indulge  to  a  degree  which  surpassed  all  bounds  of  moderation. 
It  was  this  sensualist  that  Eblis  (the  devil)  selected  to  instruct  in 
the  method  of  expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  of  employing 
it  as  a  grateful  and  pernicious  beverage.  The  discovery  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  his  family,  who  became  thus  early 
initiated  in  the  most  degrading  species  of  intemperance.  Eblis 
further  suggested  to  Tubal  the  invention  of  the  barbut,  or  lute, 
and  other  musical  instruments,  on  which  he  taught  them  to  play ; 
and  thus  the  pleasures  of  wine  and  music  became  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  race  of  Cain." 

The  Ninth  Greneration, — Here  early  history  furnishes  scanty 
information.  Moses  does  not  carry  his  account  of  the  family  of 
Cain  beyond  the  immediate  descendants  of  Lamech;  and  his 
notice  of  Lamech  in  the  line  of  Seth  contains  but  one  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark ;  and  that  is,  the  predictive  character  of  the 
name  which  he  gave  to  his  son  Noah. 

Sanchoniatho  simply  observes  of  the  persons  of  this  generation, 
that  they  "  discovered  the  method  of  mingling  stubble  with  the 
loam  of  bricks,  and  of  baking  them  in  the  sun :  they  were  also  the 
inventors  of  tiling."   ' 

The  Puranas  afford  us  no  additional  knowledge. 

The  Tenth  Greneration, — ^In  the  history  of  Sanchoniatho  there 
is  an  evident  transition  from  the  line  of  Cain  to  that  of  Seth. 
Agrouerus  or  Agrotes  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  Noah ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  statement  that  he  is  said  to  be  the  father  of 
Hamynus,  (Ham,)  from  whom  descended  Misor,  (Misraim,)  king 
of  Egypt. 

Of  Agrouerus  it  is  said,  "  Of  whom  in  Phenicia  there  was  a 
statue  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  a  temple  drawn  by 
yokes  of  oxen ;  and  at  Byblus  he  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
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'the  greatest  of  the  gods/  These  added  to  the  houses  courts, 
and  porticoes,  and  crypts :  husbandmen,  and  such  as  hunt  with 
dc^,  derive  their  cnrigin  from  these :  they  are  called  also  Aletss 
and  Tiuns." 

The  account  given  by  the  Puranas  is  interesting : — Anga,  (the 
representative  of  the  line  of  Seth  in  the  ninth  generation,)  being 
an  impious  and  tyrannical  prince,  was  cursed  by  the  Bramins ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  died  without  issue.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  they  opened  his  left  arm,  and  with  a  stick  churned  the  hu* 
mors,  till  they  at  last  {Mtxluced  a  son,  who  proved  as  wicked  as 
his  father,  and  was,  of  course,  set  aside.  Then,  opening  his  right 
arm,  they  churned  until  they  produced  a  beautiful  boy,  who 
proved  to  be  a  form  of  Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Prithu.  Gods 
and  men  came  to  make  obeisance  unto  him,  and  to  celebrate  his 
appearance  on  earth.  He  married  a  form  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi. 
In  his  time  the  earth  having  refused  to  give  her  wonted  supplies 
to  mankind,  Prithu  compelled  her,  by  beating  and  wounding  her, 
which  is  to  be  understood  of  the  operation  of  agricultural  instru- 
ments :  for  Prithu  was  a  religious  prince,  and  fond  of  agriculture, 
and  became  a  husbandman. 

There  is  another  circumstance  brought  before  us  in  the  Pura- 
nas, which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Prithu  is  represented  as  having 
children  to  the  fourth  generation.  This,  which  at  first  seems  to 
place  he  Hindoo  record  in  collision  with  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
may,  on  further  consideration,  be  found  rather  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  it.  When  we  consider  that  Noah's  father  was  a  parent 
at  the  age  of  one  htmdred  and  eighty-eight,  Methuselah  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  Enoch  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
Jared  when  he  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  Mahaleel  at 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  it  seems  strange  that  Noah  should 
have  been  five  hundred  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son. 
We  are  indeed  assured  by  Moses,  that  this  was  his  age  when  he 
had  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Yet,  if  he  had  children  befcMre 
these,  who  had  become  partakers  of  the  general  corruption,  there 
would  have  been  ample  time,  in  the  five  hundred  years,  for  four 
generations  of  his  descendants  before  the  flood.  If  this  were  the 
case,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  improbable,  then  we  might 
suppose  that,  as  the  sons  who  were  preserved  with  him  in  the  ark 
were  all  bom  after  the  flood  had  been  threatened,  and  while  the 
ark  was  preparing,  they  were  sent  by  Providence  specially  to 
provide  a  less  corrupted  paternity  for  the  postdiluvian  world. 
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We  have  now  noticed  most  of  those  fn^gments  of  infoimation 
.respecting  this  period  which  admit  of  bding  placed  in  consecur 
tive  order.  There  are  some  other  points  to  be  considered,  which 
will  help  us  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  history  of  this  period. 
We  will  briefly  notice  these,  and  then  subjoin  a  few  general 
•remarks. 

One  of  these  has  reference  to  the  probable  population  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  To  write  on  this  subject,  in  a  manner  thai 
may  warrant  confidence,  is  not  aa  easy  task ;  perhaps  it  is  an 
impossible  one.  On  scarcely  any  topic  have  ingenious,  and  even 
scientific,  authors  fallen  into  such  palpable  blunders  as  on  this. 
Their  conduct  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  their 
general  motives  and  to  their  principles  of  calculation. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  writers  have  firequently,  if  not  gener- 
ally, written  on  population  under  a  strong  bias :  they  have  had 
.^me  partial  theory  to  support,  or  some  particular  facts  or  state 
of  society  to  account  for ;  and  by  these  their  judgment  has  been 
'  influenced.  Such  was  the  case  with  Bishop  Cumberland  aaid 
Mr.  M althus,  not  to  mention  others.  We  think  the  mode  of  cal- 
culation adopted  in  either  case  has  been  productive  of  an  equal 
amount  of  error.  Bishop  Cumberland,  for  instance,  in  calculating 
the  increase  of  population  after  the  flood,  quietly  supposes  that 
every  child  bom  shall  live  forty  years  at  least,  and  that  every 
young  man  and  woman  shall  marry  when  twenty  years  of  age» 
:and  shall  become  the  parents  of  twenty  children  in  the  next 
twenty  years :  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  universal,  not  one  is 
fdlowed  to  die  until  this  task  is  accomplished!  Malthus  equaEy 
erred  by  calculating  that  mankind  was  doubled  every  twenty-five 
years. 

In  our  judgment^  this  subject,  beyond  every  other,  is  inacces*- 
sible  to  the  application  of  any  uniform  rule.  We  agree  in  the 
remark  of  an  able  author,  that  "  the  increase  of  mankind  seems  lo 
^  be,  in  an  e^cial  manner,  kept  by  the  Almighty  under  his  owa 
immediate  sovereign  diqx»aal ;  and  so  mysteriously,  that  we  cflda* 
not  calculate,  nor  even  guess  at,  the  probable  produce  of  any  muh 
riage,  under  whatever  circumstances  of  rank,  wealth,  health,  age^ 
<«r  climate.  The  most  healthy  of  every  class  in  life  are  very 
often  barren ;  while  we  constantly  see  a  numerous  olO&pring  firom 
ijckly,  diseased,  and  even  deformed  parents. 

"  Uncertainty  of  this  kind  does  not  exist  as  to  the  lower  ordim 
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of  the  oreaiaon ;  as  to  Uieir  inortase>  we  are  iffiowvB  t&  edonbrfe 
and  speculate  with  tolerable  exactneM. 

"  This  utter  uncertainty,  as  to  the  very  mot  of  popidafion, 
involves  the  whole  suliject,  more  or  less,  in  its  oonseqaeiwee^ 
aaid»  with  all  our  labors  and  tables,  however  useful  and  e6ttve- 
nient  we  may  find  them  for  the  present  purposes  of  life,  no  sooner 
do  we  attempt  to  open  vistas  into  futurity,  than  we  find  oursefves 
on  ground  forbidden  to  the  children  of  men/' — CrostkmaiU's  S^ 
chronology,  p.  374. . 

In  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  the  British  islands;  when 
under  favcMrable  circumstances,  the  foOowing  calculations  raitft 
be  near  the  truth : — 

"  The  annual  number  of  marriages  is,  to  the  satire  populatieo^ 
varymg  firom  1  to  110  to  1  to  120. 

"  The  average  number  of  births  produced  by  each  marriage  is 
about  4^,  certainly  not  more. 

''The  average  niunber  of  deaths  is,  to  the  entire  populatioti, 
Dieariy  as  2  to  34^. 

*'From  all  the  v^ous  dbcuments  and  calculations  which  I 
have  examined,  it  appears  that  in  settled  states  there  is  an  annud 
increase  of  about  1  in  100,  of  coarse  geometrieaUy.  progressive. 
This  would  cause  the  entire  population  to  double  itself  in  about 
seventy  years ;  and  were  this  rate  of  increase  to  continue,  popu* 
latioQ  woidd  increase  four-fold  in  one  hundred  and  forty  years^ 
and  twenty-five-fold  in  three  hundred  and  twen^  years." — Cro»> 
ikwaiU's  Sjfnehronohgy,  p.  27S. 

This  raj^  multij^ation  of  mankind  is  prodigious,  and,  il 
appUed  to  the  ant^tluvian  world,  woidd  make  the  populalioA 
above  twelve  hundred  miDions  at  the  time  of  ^e  deluge*  Yei 
great  as  is  this  increase,  if  a  superintending  Providence  shonU 
reduce  the  marriages  or  births,  or  increase  the  deaths  by  -^^^  ft 
would  entirely  vanish,  and  Ae  population  be  reduced  to  a  sta» 
tioUary  positiim. 

From  these  remaifa  it  will  appear,  that  any  attempt  to  fumiik 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  antediluvian  world 
vast  be  utterly  futile.  Yet,  when  we  take  isrto  account  the  iex- 
treme  longevity  of  human  life,  and  the  direct  command  of  the 
Creator  to  ''be  iruitlul  and  multiply," — a  command  wJnch  war- 
rants the  belief  that  oorrespondii^  providential  blejasings  weva 
bestowed, — ^it  does  not  appear  unresfsonable  to  ^suppAse  "that  ait 
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ihe  time  of  the  deluge  the  popolation  of  the  earth  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Another  subject  which  claims  a  passing  notice,  is  the  extreme 
longevity  attributed  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 

This  question  respects  two  particulars — ^the  length  of  the  year, 
and  the  absolute  length  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  much  ignorant  skepticism  has 
obtained ;  many  persons  supposing  that  the  years  used  in  these 
computations  were  lunar  years  or  months.  Now  we  do  not 
deny  that  lunar  years  were  occasionally  used  in  ancient  compu- 
tations, and  that,  by  some,  even  days  were  called  years.  But  it 
is  clear  that  Moses  does  not  use  any  such  chnniological  elements: 
his  year  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  days.  This  is  evident 
firom  the  particular  account  given  us  of  the  flood :  from  Noah's 
TBckoning  five  months,  or  one  hundred  and  My  days,  from  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month  to  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  as  expressing  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
waters ;  and  seven  months  and  ten  days  as  the  time  occupied  in  the 
decrease  of  the  waters,  and  the  drying  of  the  ground ;  and  Noah 
kft  the  ark  after  a  stay  in  it  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  dajrs, 
from  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month  in  one  year,  to  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  following  year. 

This  was  also  the  length  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  year,  which 
continued  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  others.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  proofs  of 
the  use  of  this  measure  of  time  in  extreme  antiquity  is  the  fid- 
bwii^ :  DiodoTUs  Siculus  (lib.  1)  states,  that,  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  priests  appointed  to  bewail  his  death  fiBed 
Arte  hundred  and  sixty  milk*bowls  every  day,  to  denote  the 
kramber  of  days  in  the  primitive  Egyptian  year  used  in  his  reign. 
He  also  represents  an  ancient  custom  at  Acanthe,  near  Memphis, 
on  the  Libyem  side  of  the  Nile — three  hundred  and  sixty  priests 
fetched  water  every  day  from  the  Nile,  and  poured  it  into  a 
vessel  full  of  holes,  to  represent  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  days 
in  continual  flux  or  succession. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  this  proof,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
term  of  life  wouki  be  in  itself  a  sufiicient  refutation  of  this  notion; 
Before  the  flood  the  patriarchs,  excepting  Enoch,  lived  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  nine  hundred  and  sttty-nine 
years  each ;  while,  afler  that  event,  Noah  died  aged  itine  hun- 
dred and  fifty ;  Shem,  six  hundred ;  Arphaxad,  four  hundred  and 
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thirty-eight;  Selah,  four  hmicbned  and  thirty-three;  Eber,  four 
hundred  and  four ;  Peleg,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  Serug, 
two  hundred  and  thirty;  and  Nahor,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
Now,  when,  in  this  case,  could  the  alteration  be  made  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  at  the  time  of  the  flood ;  for  Noah  and  Shem  present 
a  length  of  life  as  startling  as  anything  in  antediluvian  history: 
while,  between  their  time  and  that  of  Abraham,  we  have  no 
interval  when  the  transition  from  a  lunar  to  a  solar  year  couM 
possibly  have  been  made.  And  surely  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  the  year  gradually  diminished !  So  that,  whatever  diffictdty 
we  may  have  in  accounting  for  this  extreme  length  of  human 
life,  the  fullest  proof  is  afibrded  that  it  did  really  and  truly  exist 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  supply  an  abstract  of  the 
historical  evidence  which  establishes  this  fact. 

Josephus,  having  stated  the  length  of  patriarchal  life  according 
to  the  Mosaic  account,  adds :  **  I  have,  for  witnesses  to  what  I 
have  said,  all  those  who  have  written  antiquities,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  for  even  Manetho,  who  wrote  the 
Egyptian  History,  and  Berosus,  who  collected  the  Chaldean 
monuments,  and  Mochus  and  Hestieeus,  and,  besides  these,  Hie- 
ronymus  the  Egyptian,  and  those  who  composed  the  Phenician 
history,  agree  to  what  I  here  say;  Hesiod,  also,  and  Hecatsus, 
Hdlanicus  and  Acusilaus,  and,  besides  these,  Ephorus  and  Nico- 
laus,  relate  that  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand  years." — AiUiq., 
book  i,  ch.  iii. 

On  this  passage  it  is  well  remarked  by  a  modem  author,  that 
"  these  men  either  were  in  possession  of  traditions  relating  to  this 
fact,  or  that  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses ;  and,  in  either  case, 
our  purpose  is  answered.  For,  if  they  received  them  from  preva- 
lent traditions,  it  will  be  granted  that  these  traditions  had  origin- 
ally some  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  they  correspond  with  the 
sacred  history;  but  if  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses,  two 
pofaits  are  gained  on  our  part.  It  is  proved  that  such  a  man  as 
Moses  did  really  exist ;  that  his  writings  were  then  extant ;  that 
they  were  in  substance  what  they  now  are,  and  that  they  bear 
an  antiquity  more  remote  than  these,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is  proved,  further,  that 
his  history  was  highly  esteemed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  by 
these  writers  to  contain  facts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moset 
or  from  tradition ;  and  whether  their  testimony  sprang  from  this 
narration,  or  from  any  other  soiiroe;  either  way,  the  Mosaio 
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•account  of  those  early  ages  is  corroborated  bj  the  oldest  irag- 
meats  of  antiquity." — CoUyer's  Scripture  Fads,  p.  104 ;  quoted 
by  Home. 

We  deem  corroborations  of  this  kind  specially  valuable  in  these 
days  of  skepticism  and  blasphemy ;  abd  thecefore  add  one  or  tyro 
pertinent  illustrations  to  the  same  effect. 

We  select  a  nation,  the  most  remote  and  ^  most  isolated  from 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  that  is  China:  we  refer  to  its 
early  annals  as  presented  to  our  view  after  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  by  European  authors.  M.  de  Guignes  obtained  the 
numbers  we  are  about  to  adduce  from  an  actual  inspection  of 
original  materials.  They  are  stated  by  a  competent  literary 
authority  ''  to  be  known  as  a  portion  of  acknowledged  history." 
From  these  annals  we  ccdlect  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Chinese  emperors,  without  any  selection,  throughout  the  rule  of 
the  first  dynasty.  We  remind  the  reader  that,  according  to  the 
Septuagint  chronology,  which  we  have  taken  for  our  guide,  Fo- 
hee,  the  first  of  these  emperors,  began  to  i^ign  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  life-time  of  Noah.  Now  it  wiU  readily  be  admitted, 
that  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  is  in  any  generation  just  equivalent 
to  the  length  of  time  which  a  son  survives  his  father.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  these  Chinese  annals  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  we  place  the  reigns  of  the  Chinese  empe- 
rors in  one  column,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  patriarchs 
from  the  Scripture  account  in  another,  and  call  attention  to  tbe 
result 
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TMn.  V«Mi. 

Fo-hee  reigned 115    Shem  sanrived  Noah 16S 

Shing-Bong 140    Arphaxad Shem 3S 

Hoang-tee 100    Cainan      Arphaxad   ...    57 

81iao-hao 84    Selah        Gainui    ....  108 

Thuen-hio 7S    Eber         -*—  Selah 101 

Ti-ko 70    Peleg Eber 69 

Ti-tchee IS    Beu  Peleg.    .    .    .    .ISO 

Tbo 102    Serng       Reu    .....  183 

"696  Tfi 

From  this,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  of  these  dghc  gene- 
rations presents  a  difference  of  only  seventy-seven  years ;  and 
even  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  short  reign  of  Ti-tchee»  wkD 
IkteA  but  thirteen  years  a£ker  his  accession.  We  confidently 
-mAf  Can  any  historical  conrobocatiott  be  more  complete  ?    Col- 
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.Iiision  cannot  be  suspected :  an  investigation  of  the  two  lists  con- 
vinces us,  from  their  natural  appearance,  of  their  authenticity ; 
and  the  result,  while  it  confirms  the  Mosaic  account,  should  teach 
men  to  be  cautious  how  they  stigmatize  these  annals  as  fabulous 
on  account  of  what  has  been  called  '*  the  extravagant  length  of 
the  reigns." 

It  is  further  stated  that  Hoang-tee,  who  lived  in  China  about 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  flood,  remarked  the  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  term  of  human  life,  and  inquired,  "  How  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  lives  of  the  ancients  were  so  long,  and  the 
life  of  man  so  short,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived."  (See  Jack- 
son's Chron.  Ant.,  vol.  ii,  p.  411.)  The  Institutes  of  Menu  also 
state  that,  in  the  first  age,  men  lived  four  hundred  years.  There 
js,  therefore,  the  fullest  confirmation  afforded  to  this  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  make  some  further  obser- 
vations on  the  giants,  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive, and  referred  to  in  almost  all  the  profane  records. 

"  Our  translators  have  rendered  seven  Hebrew  words  by  the 
one  term  '  giants ;'  namely,  nsphilim,  gibborim,  en achim,  repuaim, 
BMiM,  and  zAN-zuMMiM ;  by  which  appellatives  are  probably  meant 
in  general  persons  of  great  knowledge,  piety,  courage,  wicked- 
ness, &c.,  and  not  men  of  enormous  stature,  as  is  generally  con- 
jectured."— Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  (Jen.  vi,  4. 

The  word  used  in  Gen.  vi,  4,  the  only  passage  of  Scripture 
which  speaks  of  giants  during  this  period,  is  nephilim,  a  term 
only  apptied  to  the  persons  spoken  of  here  and  in  Num.  xiii,  33. 
Referring  to  the  latter  text,  we  find  it  applied  to  persons  of  gi- 
gantic stature  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  warriors. 
This  word  nephilim  comes  from  nephal,  "he  fell;"  although  Dr. 
Lee  appears  inclined  to  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  gib-bdhi,  the 
term  used  in  the  fourth  verse,  and  translated  "  mighty  men."  In 
either  case,  or  if,  as  is  most  likely,  both  these  opinions  respecting 
the  term  be  true,  it  will  be  understood  to  refer  to  persons  who^ 
possessing  g^eat  strength  of  body  and  daring  of  mind,  boldly  and 
recklessly  exercised  both  in  flagrant  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
God,  and  the  liberties  and  rights  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Hence 
they  gratified  their  ambition  and  their  lust,  and  obtained  a  name 
as  great  and  m%hty  men.  But  the  words  of  Moses  clearly  teach 
that  there  were  two  races,  or  generations^  of  these  mighty  men : 
first,  they  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse ;  and,  secondly. 
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their  descendants,  noticed  in  the  fourth  verse.  Now  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  ancient  history,  and  every  part  of  pagan 
mythology,  bear  evidence  of  the  existence  and  wariike  prowess 
of  the  giants:  in  some  cases  they  are  fabled  to  war  against 
heaven,  and  in  others  to  wage  fierce  rebellion  on  earth.  Yet, 
although  these  accounts  pervade  all  ancient  history  and  mytho- 
logy, nothing  appears  to  be  more  difficult  than  to  give  any  ra- 
tional exposition  of  their  scope  and  meaning. 

Our  limits  forbid  any  extended  examination  of  the  subject.  It 
will,  however,  we  may  presume,  be  considered  a  settled  fact,  that 
in  the  postdiluvian  world  there  did  exist  men  of  great  bulk  and 
strength,  who,  by  violent  means,  invaded  the  prerogative  of  God, 
and  the  prescribed  order  of  his  government,  and  labored  to  sub- 
ject the  world  to  their  absolute  and  imperious  dominion.  The 
Sibylline  oracles  speak  plainly  on  this  subject.  Alluding  to  the 
life  of  Noah,  they  say, — 

**  No  fends  as  yet,  no  deadly  fray,  arose ; 
For  the  good  sire,  with  providential  care, 
Had  bonnd  them  by  an  oath,  and  each  well  knew 
That  aU  was  done  in  equity  and  tmth. 
But  soon  the  man  of  justice  left  the  world, 
Matured  by  time,  and  full  of  years.    Ue  died : 
And  his  three  sons,  the  barrier  now  removed, 
Bise  in  defiance  of  all  human  ties, . 
Nor  heed  their  plighted  iUth.    To  arms  &ey  fly, 
Eager  and  fierce :  and  now,  their  band  complete, 
Cronus  and  Titan  join  in  horrid  fray ; 
Rule  the  great  ol^ject,  and  the  world  the  prise. 

This  was  the  first  sad  overture  to  blood, 

When  war  disclosed  its  horrid  front,  and  men 

Inured  their  hands  to  slaughter.    From  that  hour     * 

The  gods  wrought  evil  to  the  Titan  race ; 

They  never  pi06pered."-^Ayaii<'s  Antdsfsiai  vol.  iv,  p.  103. 

This  legend  appears  to  refer  to  the  building  of  Babel ;  by 
which,  after  the  death  of  Noah,  the  family  of  Ham  meditated 
the  attainment  of  supreme  dominion,  and  resisted  the  divine 
command,  which  is  supposed  to  have  enjoined  the  different  tribes 
to  separate  to  different  localities.  It  has  been,  however,  adapted 
to  various  times  and  circumstances.  But  on  these  we  shall  have 
to  remark  hereafter.  There  was,  nevertheless,  another  and  a 
different  kind  of  war ;  one  which  preceded  this  in  point  of  time, 
and  which  was  of  a  still  more  aggravated  character.  It  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  direct  rebellion  against  heaven.    At  one  time  we  are 
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told  of  the  mutilation  of  Saturn  by  his  son  Jupiter,  and  a  furious 
rebellion  of  the  son  against  the  father.  All  these  are  mixed  up 
with  giant  tales,  and  bear,  in  their  wide  variety,  the  common 
stamp  of  their  superiiuman  size  and  ferocity.  We  know  it  will 
be  concluded  that  they  refer  to  postdiluvian  times.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  this:  Moses  also  was  well  aware  of  the  real 
events  which  called  forth  these  fables ;  and  his  language  appears 
to  allude  to  those  subsequent  circumstances.  "  There  were,"  he 
says,  "giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days" — ^those  antediluvian 
days ;  and,  lest  his  readers  should  confound  this  description  with 
what  took  place  long  afterward  of  an  analogous  kind,  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  observe,  "And  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  Gk>d 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to 
them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  dd,  men 
of  renown."  Gen.  vi,  4.  Three  distinct  periods  of  time  are 
alluded  to  in  these  word?:  first,  the  time  in  which  Moses  wrote; 
secondly,  a  period  which,  in  respect  of  .this  time  of  Moses,  is 
called  times  "of  old;"  and,  lastly,  the  antediluvian  period  of 
which  Moses  was  treating,  and  which  he  calls  "those  days." 
His  intention,  then,  appears  to  have  been  to  point  out  distinctly 
the  existence  of  nephilim  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and 
their  resemblance  in  character  and  conduct  to  those  giants 
which  were  long  afterward  notorious  for  their  rebellion  against 
heaven,  and  the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  they  introduced 
into  the  world* 

We  now  proceed  to  pve  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
period,  as  elicited  by  the  preceding  observations. 

The  earliest  generations  of  our  race  can  afford  but  few  mate- 
rials for  history.  The  murder  of  Abel,  and  banishment  of  Cain» 
although  events  of  deep  and  melancholy  interest,  could  only  affect 
the  family  of  the  first  man.  Yet,  even  in  this  early  period,  we 
are  told  that  a  city  was  built,  and  called  Enoch,  after  the  name 
of  the  son  of  Cain. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  number  of  Adam's  children,  or  of 
lus  descendants  in  any  of  the  antediluvian  generations. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  in  two  particulars,  the  account 
of  Sanchoniatho  differs  from  the  other  records  to  which  we  have 
referred.  It  describes  the  early  generations  as  in  a  very  low  and 
destitute  condition ;  making,  after  the  existence  of  entire  gene- 
rations, a  discovery  of  the.  most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  such 
as  the  use  of  fire.    The  entire  account  is  of  this  character,  and 
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if  pre-eminently  atheistic :  it  contains  no  references  to  God. 
Greation  results  from  the  laboring  operations  of  nature,  and  man 
is  consequently  cast  naked  and  unprotected  on  the  earth,  to  find, 
as  best  he  can,  the  way  to  sustenance  and  improvement.  We 
notice  this  fact  here,  that  we  may  call  attention  to  a  connection 
which  will  always  be  found  to  exist.  When  God  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  revealed  truth  sought  out  and  used,  the  origin 
and  early  condition  of  man  will  always  appear  dignified  and  in- 
tellectual ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  God  is  forgotten,  man  is 
represented  9s  rising  from  brutal  ignorance,  and  slowly  and  pain- 
fully wending  his  way  through  a  life  of  barbarism.  So  insepa- 
rably do  just  views  of  God  stand  connected  with  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  man !  We  may  further  ob- 
serve, in  passing,  that  history  and  experience  unite  to  prove  that 
the  Scriptural  account  alone  is  true.  The  savage  never  improves 
until  he  comes  in  contact  with  civilized  man.  Left  to  himself, 
his  race  always  sinks  to  deeper  degradation  and  final  extinction. 
This  is  a  rule  without  exception.  If  the  first  race  of  mankind 
had  been  found  in  this  savage  condition,  without  intellectual  or 
cultivated  compeers  to  enlighten  or  instruct  them,  how  could 
they  rise  ? 

We  have  stated,  in  the  Introduction,  our  reasons  for  believing 
that  man,  who,  in  his  primitive  state,  was  taught  to  speak,  was 
also,  by  the  same  divine  power,  taught  to  write.  Without  this 
art,  man  has  never  maintained  a  truly  civilized  character ;  and' 
this,  without  doubt,  was  the  position  which  his  Creator  intended 
him  to  sustain. 

We  see,  then,  notwithstanding  the  fall  and  the  murder  of  Abel, 
the  rising  families  of  mankind  starting  on  a  career  of  existence 
intended  to  be  elevated  and  honorable.  Clothing  is  prepared, 
houses  are  built,  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on.  Some 
persons  confined  their  attention  to  the  keeping  of  cattle,  and 
were  herdsmen;  others  studied  various  handicraft  arts;  while' 
the  great  father  still  lived  to  aid  and  instruct  his  children.  He 
who  had  walked  with  Grod  in  Eden,  who  had  held  intimate  con- 
verse with  heaven,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body  had  come  forth 
perfect  from  the  hand  of  God; — he,  although  fallen  into  sin,  still' 
possessed  knowledge,  the  result  of  divine  teaching,  and,  with  all 
his  experience,  was  calculated  and  designed  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  posterity,  and  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  divind 
Providence  in  thi»ir  existence. 
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This  was  a  most  peculiar  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Grene^ 
ration  after  generation  increased  the  aggregate  of  human  life. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  speak  with  confidence  on  so  ob- 
scure a  point ;  but,  putting  out  of  the  question  cases  of  violence '. 
or  accident,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  most  aged 
would  die  first.  And,  if  this  were  the  case,  then  upward  of  nine 
hundred  years  passed  away  before  a  natural  .death  took  place. 
How  much  like  immortality  must  human  life  then  have  appeared ! 
How  few,  and  far  between,  the  evidences  of  mortality !  How  rapid 
the  consequent  increase  of  population !  Thus  the  youthful  world 
rose  up  into  maturity,  and  families  and  tribes  multiplied  on  the 
earth. 

We  have  but  few  fragments  of  information  respecting  these 
early  times.  Old  traditions  attest  the  cultivation  of  astronomy, 
for  which  pursuit  the  extreme  longevity  of  man«must  have  afford- 
ed immense  facilities.  But  the  history  of  the  intellectual  efibrts 
of  the  first  generations  has  perished. 

Following  the  onward  roll  of  time,  we  reach  the  seventh  and 
eighth  generations,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  Augustan  age 
of  the  antediluvian  world.  Indian  traditions  unite  with  those  pre-- 
served  in  the  most  authentic  manner  in  Chaldea,  to  attest  the  truth 
of  the  opinions  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  that  Enoch  was  re- 
markable for  his  astronomical  knowledge.  And  not  only  this, 
architecture  and  jurisprudence,  mathematics  and  natural  history, . 
bad  reached  sucn  a  pitch  of  excellence,  that  Berosus,  with  the 
Blibcl  records  under  his  eye,  and  living  in  no  dark  age,  asserts, 
•'  From  that  time  nothing  material  has  been  added  by  way  of  im- 
provement." — (See  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  23.)  In  addition  to  these 
scientific  attainments,  corresponding  literary  efibrts  were  put  forth. 
Josephus  and  Berosus  both  testify  that  history  was  studiously  cul- 
tivated, records  and  annals  diligently  compiled,  and  the  teaching 
of  science  and  philosophy  carefully  preserved. 

The  fine  arts  were  not  unknown.  Of  painting  we  hear  nothing ; 
but  we  are  assured  that  outKne  representations  were  preserved, 
in  the  sacred  temple  at  Babylon,  of  antediluvian  figures.  Poetry 
had  kindled  her  fires,  and  shed  her  inspiring  influence  over  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  Music  was  cultivated,  musical  instruments 
made  and  improved  r  in  short,  every  kind  of  evidence  which  the 
state  of  the  case  admits  is  afforded  in  proof  of  the  cultivated,  in- 
tellectual, and  polished  character  of  this  age. 

But  as  tre  have  seen,  liceiitiousiiess  and  wickedness  Kdmequently 
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sprang  up  in  connection  with  elegance  and  luxury.  Various 
indications  are  given,  among  the  fragmentary  traditions  relating 
to  this  period,  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  the  profane  assump- 
tion of  divine  names  and  tides :  while  it  b  asserted  that  idolatry 
arose,  with  all  its  evil  influence,  to  shed  its  withering  curse  over 
the  family  of  man.  This  is  the  root  of  all  social  and  political  evil. 
A  rejection  of  God,  an  abandonment  of  his  service,  an  idolatrous 
substitution  of  earthly  or  imaginary  creatures  on  his  throne,  must, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  induce,  in  any  age,  or  among  any 
people,  degradation  and  ruin. 

In  the  present  case,  this  was  accompanied  by  other  evils. 
Licentiousness  prevailed :  the  moral  dignity  of  woman  was  not 
respected.  She  was  not  sought  as  a  help  meet  for  man.  Her 
loveliness  and  amiability,  her  angel  power  to  support  the.  distressed 
mind,  and  to  minister  blessings  to  man  in  every  circumstance  of 
life,  as  his  partner,  as  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  his  wife — were  all 
overlooked,  and  only  served  to  raise  and  to  fan  a  base  and  sen* 
sual  desire.  Under  this  malign  influence,  pride  and  power 
trampled  on  order  and  right,  and  ravished  the  daughters  of  men. 
Polygamy  was  introduced,  and  all  its  concomitant  evils  were 
realized. 

This  point  is  specially  important,  and  marks  in  a  peculiar  man* 
ner  the  operation  of  the  providential  government  of  Grod.  This 
irregular  association  of  the  sexes,  however  oflensive  to  our  monl 
sensibilities,  does  not  in  itself  appear  likely  to  injure  the  physical 
or  intellectual  character  of  society,  or  in  any  way,  directly,  to 
aflect  the  great  elements  of  moral  and  social  Ufe.  Yet,  wherever 
it  has  prevailed,  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  whether  accom- 
panied by  the  elegancies  of  refinement,  or  attended  by  labor  and 
sufiering,  it  has  wrought  ruin  to  the  social  system  of  mankind ; 
and  the  result  proves  the  vile  practice  to  be  an  infraction  of  the 
divine  law,  even  as  plainly  as  it  is  declared  to  be  by  revealed  truth 
itself  It  was  so  in  the  period  under  consideration.  The  sensual 
desires  of  proud  and  lustful  men  outraged  the  purpose  and  the 
prescribed  will  of  Gkxi,  and,  like  deadly  poison,  poured  in  at  the 
fountain-head  of  life,  it  ran  through  every  social  relation,  aflect- 
ing  and  perverting  all  that  was  elevated  and  honorable,  until  at 
length  the  worki  of  mankind  became  entirely  corrupt,  and  "  every 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  their  heart  was  only  evil  continually." 

In  close  association  with  this  subject,  another  evil  prevailed. 
Men»  in  the  pride  of  their  power,  trampled  at  once  both  on  the 
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rights  of  Grod  and  on  the  rights  of  man.  Casting  aside  all  subjec- 
tion to  his  sovereignty,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  profane  titles, 
rejected  his  authority,  and  spake  ''hard  speeches''  against  his  laws; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  subjected  their  weaker  feQow-men 
to  their  will,  and  tyrannized  over  those  whom  they  were  bound  to 
protect.  Thus  "the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,*'  and  •'the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth." 

We  have  not  data  sufficient  to  show  to  what  an  awAil  extant 
these  several  evils  prevafled,  any  further  than  they  are  portrayed 
in  the  terrible  result ;  in  which  they  are  dreadfuUy  manifest.  The 
anger  of  Grod  was  kindled ;  and  a  world,  with  all  its  elements  of 
intellect  and  power,  was  buried  in  one  common  destruction. 

18 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANTEDILUVIANS. 

iDteiestbf  the  sulject—- Doctrikss  akd  Duties  bembybd  akd  pillcticed  bt  ths 
Pious  Patkiabcus— >Bemg  and  goyenimeiit  of  God— Fall  and  depniTity  of  mao 
—Promise  of  a  Redeemer— Animal  sacrifice— Case  of  Cain  and  Abel— Reality 
and  perpetuity  of  a  fnCnre  state— Other  doctrines— Divihb  Laws  acknow- 
iJBDOBi>— Sabetance  of  them— Law  of  the  sabbath — ^Eating  of  animal  food — In- 
teliectaal  position  and  mental  cultivation— Doctrine  of  redemption— Possible 
origin  of  idolatry — Enoch. 

We  have  already  made  some  observations  on  the  religious  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  first  human  pair  ;  but  these  have  been 
almost  entirely  in  relation  to  their  primitive  condition,  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  their  fall,  or  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  expulsion  from  Eden.  We  may  occasionally  find  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  these  topics.  But  our  principal  object  at 
present  is  to  regard  the  first  man  as  a  fallen  being,  and  the  parent 
of  a  sinful  race,  which  gradually  multiplying  on  the  earth,  became 
at  length  so  notorious  for  sin,  and  so  incorrigible  in  wickedness, 
that  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  family,  swept 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  people  stood  in  some  spirit- 
ual relation  to  God :  they  were  favored  with  religious  privileges, 
and  had  received  divine  laws ;  they  had  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  general  economy  of  redeeming  grace ;  some  of 
them  became  eminently  pious ;  while,  notwithstanding  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  their  example,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  sunk 
into  universal  depravity. 

This  subject  must  appear  to  every  serious  person  deeply  inte- 
resting and  important.  A  thousand  inquiries  arise  in  the  mind 
respecting  these  particulars,  and  others  which  they  involve ;  and 
we  feel  anxious  to  investigate,  in  detail,  all  the  circumstances  and 
results  connected  with  this  first  experimental  application  of 
redeeming  mercy  to  sinful  man. 

Inviting  and  useful  as  the  subject  may  appear,  it  is  confessedly 
difficult  and  obscure.  Our  data  of  a  strictly  religious  nature, 
directly  connected  with  the  antediluvian  generations,  are  very 
limited ;  and  our  only  means  of  obtaining  ihb  desired  information 
is,  to  study  them  in  (lie  light  which  the  entire  revelation  of  divine 
truth  affords.  This  we  shall  endeavor  to  do,  comparing  scrip- 
ture with  scripture,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  obtain  a  tolerably 
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accurate,  if  not  a  perfect  and  complete,  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  endeavoring  to  effect  this  purpose,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  proceed  consecutively  with  the  Mosaic  narrative :  the  rea- 
son already  assigned  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  statements  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  can- 
not obtain  an  enlarged  and  sound  view  of  the  religion  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  world. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  character  and  extent  of  the  religious  knowledge  possessed 
during  the  antediluvian  period,  by  an  examination  into  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  generally  received  and  believed  by  the  religious 
patriarchs  of  that  age. 

We  consider  the  entire  period  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of 
Moses  to  have  been  essentially  one  dispensation.  We  are  aware 
that  direct  communications  were  made  by  God  to  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  perhaps  to  others  also :  the  extent  and  importance  of 
these  we  shall  fully  consider,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  times 
in  which,  these  distinguished  men  lived.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  the  admission  of  this  fact  affects  the  general  principle.  We 
simply  mean  that,  throughout  this  entire  period,  there  were  cer- 
tain religious  doctrines  revealed  by  God  to  be  believed  by  men, 
certain  rites  enjoined  which  stood  essentially  connected  with  the 
acceptable  service  of  God,  and  certain  laws  commanded  to  which 
implicit  obedience  was  required. 

Many  persons  will  be  disposed  altogether  to  reject,  if  not  to 
treat  with  ridicule,  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at 
this  time  were  favored  with  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will.  This 
period  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  regarded  as  a  time  when  there 
was  no  law,  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  it  pleased  God  to 
make  known  to  the  children  of  men  his  revealed  truth.  Without 
going  into  any  formal  proof,  we  remind  the  reader  that  the  period 
immediately  under  consideration  (namely,  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge)  extended  over  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  years ;  that  during  a  great  portion  of  this  time  the  world  was 
very  populous ;  that  multitudes  of  people  had  in  this  era  risen  up 
into  life,  and  passed  away  into  eternity ;  and  that  the  Lord  inva- 
riaUy  acted  with  this  people  as  if  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  will.  He  dealt  with  man  in  mercy  and  in  judgment,  mani- 
festing his  favor  to  the  pious,  and  punishing  the  sin  of  the  wicked. 
The  transgression  of  Adam  was  visited,  and  the  Lord  arraigned 
the  conduct  of  Cain.    The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  these 
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cases  clearly  proves  that  each  of  the  delioquents  knew  his  datjt 
that  both  violated  a  well-known  law.  Now  these  cases,  as  well 
as  those  which  exhibit  the  righteousness  of  Noah,  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  the  holiness  of  Lot,  or  the  general  wickedness  of  the  old 
world,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  all  attest  that 
these  people  stood  in  some  acknowledged  relation  to  God :  they 
knew  something  of  his  will,  felt  they  were  under  some  obligations 
to  obey  him,  and  must  therefore  have  had  some  distinct  ideas  of 
what  God  required  of  them.  This  knowledge  would  refer  eithei 
to  religious  doctrines,  or  to  divine  laws. 

If  these  views  be  just,  it  will  not  only  appear  that  the  notion 
which  supposes  the  first  revelation  of  the  divine  will  to  have  been 
made  to  mankind  through  Moses  is  incorrect,  but  that  the  com- 
mon practice  of  regarding  the  early  ages  as  ignorant  of  all 
religious  truth,  until  it  is  specifically  stated  in  the  Bible,  is  un- 
warrantable.  Under  the  influence  of  this  last  error,  many  wri' 
ters  have  denied  to  the  early  patriarchs  that  divine  knowledge 
which  is  alone  compatible  with  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
history.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that,  if  some  of  the  most 
important  religious  doctrines  were  ever  authoritatively  revealed 
by  God  to  mankind,  the  medium,  and  even  the  fact,  of  such  reve- 
lations are  not  stated  in  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  existence  of 
angels,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  aU  these,  and 
many  others,  are  evidently  alluded  to,  are  constantly  presup- 
posed, and  are  even  regarded  as  of  most  essential  importance^ 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  sacred  record  contains  any  enun- 
ciation of  these  doctrines  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  primitive 
revelation  of  them.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  notices  and  al- 
lusions which  refer  to  these  subjects  in  Holy  Scripture  are  the  media 
through  which  they  were  originally  revealed.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  beginning  made  mankind  well  acquainted 
with  these  divine  truths ;  and  when,  through  the  prevalence  of  un* 
godliness  and  wickedness,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  obliterated 
from  the  public  mind,  he,  by  renewed  revelations,  caused  them  to 
be  committed  to  writing,  in  order  to  reassert  their  truth,  and 
aonfirm  and  extend  their  influence  in  the  world.  The  incidental 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  early  Scriptures,  strongly  supports  this  opinion^ 
But  the  subject  can  only  be  satisfax^torily  discussed  by  referring 
tp  particuliurs. 
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I.  It  appears  evident  that  men  from  the  beginning  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  being  and  government  of  God. 

On  this  point  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  formal  or 
extended  proof.  If  the  Mosaic  account  of  the-first  pair,  and  of 
their  immediate  descendants,  be  admitted,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  Grod  had  distinctly  revealed  himself  to  man  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  this  world,  and  especially  of  the  human 
family.  The  law  given  to  our  first  parents ;  the  manner  in  which 
Jehovah  entered  into  judgment  with  them ;  their  doom,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  Redeemer;  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering;  the  expos- 
tulation with  Cain,  and  his  punishment ; — ^these  give  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  on  this  subject.  And  if  this  knowledge  was  then 
revealed,  surely  it  would  be  perpetuated,  at  least  for  many  genera- 
tions. Hence,  we  find  in  the  speech  of  Lamech  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  this  doctrine.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Enoch. 
The  character  of  his  life  was  not  merely  that  of  moral  excellence— 
we  do  not  read  of  purity,  or  benevolence,  or  other  virtues,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  all  these ;  but  they  did  not' 
make  up  his  character ;  this  was  formed  by  his  free  and  uninter- 
rupted communion  with  his  heavenly  Father :  he  walked  with  God, 
and  the  nature  of  his  reward  corresponded  with  the  character  of  his 
life ;  for  God  took  him.  The  history  of  Noah  elucidates  the  same 
truth,  and  shows,  in  the  most  clear  and  convincing  manner,  that 
God  did  take  cognizance  of  human  actions,  and  that  man  was 
well  acquainted  with  this  truth.  The  information  supplied  by 
the  New  Testament  places  the  subject  beyond  all  doubt.  St. 
Paul,  when  speaking  of  the  religion  of  this  very  people,  says, 
"Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him :  for  he  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him."  Heb.  xi,  8.  And,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  this  declaration,  he  speaks  of  the  faith  of  Abel, 
Enoch,  and  Noah;  and  asserts  that  they  "died  in  faith,"  show- 
ing that  they  believed  not  only  in  the  being  of  Gkxl,  but  also  in 
his  gracious  government  of  the  world,  and  his  merciful  manifesta- 
tion of  blessing  to  those  who  "  seek  him."  And  if  these  patri- 
archs were  favored  with  this  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  believing  that  their  cotemporaries  had  not  equal  means  of 
attidning  it.  They  are  not  in  Holy  Scripture  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge,  but  for  their  obedience  and  faith. 

n.  The  fall  and  depravity  of  man  were  also  known  and  believed 
at  this  period. 
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A  variety  of  circumstances  concur  to  ccMifirm  us  in  this  opinion. 
Adam  himself  must  have  been  aware  of  the  great  change  which 
sin  had  produced  in  his  condition.  He  knew  that  he  was  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  had  enjoyed,  through  holy  intercourse 
with  him  in  Paradise,  the  most  perfect  happiness ;  that  he  had 
forfeited  the  divine  likeness,  had  been  cut  off  from  this  happy 
intercourse,  expelled  from  the  garden,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
primitive  felicity,  and  cast  out  into  a  barren  world,  doomed  to 
labor,  sorrow,  and  death.  Adam  and  his  wife,  we  repeat,  must 
have  known  all  this,  and  also  the  change  that  had  passed  upon 
their  moral  nature.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
thoughts  or  feelings  were  different  fix)m  those  experienced  in 
analogous  circumstances  by  their  descendants.  We  now  find 
that,  if  a  person  of  exalted  piety  neglects  his  duty,  cleaves  to 
worldly  pleasure,  and  falls  into  sin,  he  becomes  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  height  from  which  he  has  fallen,  and  of  the  depth 
of  darkness  into  which  he  has  plunged  himself.  Can  it,  then,  be 
supposed  that  our  first  parents,  who  had  fallen  from  a  much  higher 
state,  could  have  been  less  conscious  of  the  change  which  had 
passed  over  them  ?  While  the  subjection  of  the  woman,  and  the 
doom  of  the  man,  pronounced  in  awful  judgment  by  Jehovah, 
were  yet  ringing  in  their  ears,  can  it  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of 
human  depravity  ? 

It  appears  equally  certain  that  they  communicated  this  know- 
ledge to  their  descendants.  These,  indeed,  had  before  their  eyes 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  There  stood  the  garden;  but 
human  feet  trod  not  its  soil.  The  cherubim,  replete  as  their 
mission  was  with  mercy,  bore,  nevertheless,  unequivocal  evidence 
to  the  sin  of  man.  Their  appearance  attested  the  fact  of  the  fall, 
and  exhibited  intelligible  witness  to  the  altered  condition  of  hu- 
manity. And,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  murder  of 
Abel,  and  the  punishment  of  Cain,  must  have  given  an  awful 
support  to  these  truths. 

We  find  the  same  doctrines  distinctly  recognized  in  the  address 
of  Jehovah  to  Noah :  "  Grod  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  (Jen.  vi,  6.  This  language 
shows  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  and  implies  that  his  corruption 
was  well  known.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  communication  proves 
that,  at  this  particular  period,  this  impure  nature  rose  in  universal 
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rebeDion  against  every  counteracting  influence,  until  at  length  tht 
Almighty  declared,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man," 
verse  8 ;  and  the  world  was  consigned  to  ruin. 

What  is  here  advanced  may  suffice  to  establish  the  fact,  that» 
in  the  eariy  patriarchal  ages,  mankind  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
fall,  and  believed  in  the  universal  depravity  of  human  nature.* 

III.  From  the  beginning  men  believed  in  a  promised  Redeemer, 
and  offered  animal  sacrifices  to  typify  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
his  death* 

This  is  a  most  important  particular,  and  demands  serious  atten« 
tion ;  but  it  is  one  of  considwable  difficulty.  We  wiU  take  the 
two  parts  separately,  and  first  endeavor  to  prove  that  they  be* 
heved  in  a  promised  Redeemer. 

.  The  promise  given  by  God  to  our  great  progenitors — ^that  the 
Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent — must 
be  first  considered.  It  may  be  admitted  that  this  was  intended 
to  minister  a  measure  of  hope  to  the  guilty  pair,  amid  the  pain 
and  degradation  to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves :  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  any  other  purpose  having  been  designed.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  define  with  precision  the  extent  to  which  Adam 
and  Eve  understood  this  promise.  But,  taken  in  connection  with 
these  circumstances,  and  r^arded  as  a  part  of  the  great  economy 
of  grace,  there  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt  that  God  by  these 
words  intended  to  give  to  fallen  man  some  knowledge  of  a  Re* 
deemer.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  joint  reference  to  this  purpose 
and  this  promise,  Christ  is  termed  "the  Lamb  slain  finom  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  If  this  be  admitted,  (and  we  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  rejected  by  any  believer  in  the  atonement,) 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  woman  might  understand  firom  these 
words  that  her  Seed  was  to  suffer  some  sorrow  or  pain  firom  the 
power  of  the  tempter,  but  that  eventually  this  power  should  be 
broken  by  his  instrumentality.  As  we  cannot  think  that  on  such 
an  occasion  the  divine  Being  would  make  an  unintelligible  or  an 
unimportant  communication,  a  sense  fully  equal  to  that  just  given 
a}^ars  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  this  original  promise.  Taking 
into  account  the  previous  condition  <^  Adam  and  Eve,  their  in* 
tercourse  with  Gkxi  and  acquaintance  with  his  will;  and  con* 
sidering  their  knowledge  of  the  tempter,  his  subtilty  and  power ; 

*  Those  who  desire  to  see  this  sulyect  more  faWj  discussed,  may  consult  Ma^M 
on  the  Atonement,  yoI.  ii,  p.  59 ;  Holden  on  the  Fall,  pp.  300-306 ;  Dr.  Lee's  In- 
trodvctloii  to  Job,  pp.  SS,  69;  tad  Watson's  Conversations,  ppi  44-46^ 
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ikej  mast  bove  bem  led  to  fonn  an  exalted  opinion  of  dda  pro^ 
mised  Seed.  He  was  to  potsess  wisdom  and  strength  sufficiem 
to  defeat  all  the  machinations  of  that  enemy  who  had  suoceeded 
in  seduoing  man  when  in  his  best  estate.  He  was  to  crash  that 
evil  energy  that  had,  at  this  very  moment,  so  completely  triumphed 
over  ail  human  power.  They  must,  therefore,  eyea  if  not  fully 
informed  of  the  intended  association  of  his  divine  nature  with 
human  flesh,  or  of  all  the  glorious  results  of  his  mission,  have 
looked  forward,  with  strong  faith  and  hope,  to  the  interposition 
of  this  Redeemer.  Hence,  we  find  Ere,  on  the  birth  of  her  ikst- 
bom,  exclaiming,  **  I  have  gotten  a  man  the  Lard,"  or,  "  from  the 
Lord,"  Gen.  iv,  1 ;  as  believing  that  the  promised  Seed  was  then 
given ;  or,  which  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  more  probable,  receiving 
this  (^iqpring  of  her  body  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  appearance, 
and  as,  at  least,  making  a  part  of  what  had  previously  been  a 
subject  of  faith  matter  of  certainty.  As  mwih  as  this  appears 
evident ;  while  it  is  probable  that  other  revelati<Mas,  not  recorded, 
wouki  throw  a  stronger  light  upcMi  the  subject.  The  New-Tes- 
tament illustrations  of  the  faith  of  Abel,  En6cfa,  and  Noah,  seem 
to  intimate  that  those  patriarchs  possessed  a  much  dearer  know* 
ledge  of  the  promised  Redeemer  than  anything  we  have  ventured 
to  record  in  Ihe  preceding  observations. 

We  derive  strong  corroboration  of  the  opinions  advanced, 
from  a  general  view  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  From  the 
moment  man  became  a  sinner,  he  needed  pardon ;  and  in  every 
age,  however  the  external  circumstances  of  the  dispensations  of 
grace  may  have  varied,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  great  pro- 
curing cause  of  blessing  to  fallen  man ;  this  has  always  been  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  If,  therefore,  men  received  salvation,  and 
walked  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  they  must,  as  tfiey  experienced 
redemption,  have  had  some  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  inquire  to  what  extent  final  salvation  may  be 
granted  to  persons  whose  means  of  sfHritual  instruotion  have 
been  limited,  and  whose  religious  attainments  have  been  partiel 
and  not  clearly  defined.  This  does  not  apfdy  to  the  case  under 
consideration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select,  fitom  the  entire 
Bible,  language  descriptive  of  religious  attainment  more  ex« 
phcit,  or  more  extensive  in  its  import,  than  that  which  aj^es  to 
some  antediluvian  patriarchs;  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  cases 
which  are  found  in  the  noonday  ^ory  of  apostolic  times.  This 
is  an  undoubted  fact.    These  men  had  experience  of  practica} 
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godliness,  to  an  extent  which  has  invested  Aeir  character  with 
everlasting  honor  even  in  the  pages  of  revelation ;  and  this  ia 
explicitly  declared  to  have  been  attained  through  faith,  which 
doubtless  had  the  promised  Redeemer  for  its  object :  yet,  after 
all  this,  that  it  shotdd  now  be  questioned  whether  these  men  had 
any  knowledge  of  this  Redeemer,  appears  to  us  the  most  absurd 
and  unreasonable  doubt  that  was  ever  expressed.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  interrogation  of  the  apostle  comes  with  invincible 
force :  "  How  shaU  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  Aey  have  not 
heard  ?"  Rom.  x,  14.  If  these  facts,  and  the  reasonings  founded 
on  them,  are  fairly  considered,  it  will  be  admitted,  Aat  the  ante* 
diluvian  world  received  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  and  under- 
stood its  import. 

This  opinion  wiD  be  iurther  confirmed  by  what  we  have  now  to 
offer  in  respect  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  object,  of  animal  sacrifice. 

This  subject  has  been  generally  regarded  as  involving  two 
questions — ^the  appointment  of  sacrifice,  and  its  tj^ical  relation 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In  our  remarks  we  shall  blend  these 
mquiries  into  one.  If,  in  the  early  ages,  the  origin  of  animal 
sacrifice  was  merely  an  effort  of  the  human  mind,  then  its  typical 
character  seems  placed  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  while,  if  it 
was  divinely  appointed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that 
from  the  beginning  it  sustained  the  same  character  with  which  it 
was  unquestionably  hivested  under  the  Mosaic  institution. 

This  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  affects  the  whc^e 
character  of  patriarchal  religion,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  its 
entire  economy.  We  are  anxious  to  proceed  with  great  caution. 
The  process  must  necessarily  be  one  of  induction.  We  have  no 
explicit  statement  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  in  Holy  Scripture: 
we  must,  therefore,  gather  our  information  fix)m  admitted  fact*. 
We  collect  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  for  our  guidance. 

1.  In  the  full  and  perfect  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  the  great 
procuring  cause  of  all  blessing  is  set  forth  as  a  sacrifice — the 
sacrifice  of  Christ!  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  beareth  away 
the  sin  of  the  worid.  There  is  redemption ;  but  it  is  "  throu^ 
his  blood."  Eph.  i,  7.  There  is  pardon ;  but  it  is  because  "  He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins :  and  not  for  ours  only,*  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.''  1  John  ii,  2.  It  is  therefore  evi^ 
dent,  that  the  grand  basis  of  the  economy  of  grace  is  vicarious 
■acrifice.  This  is  the  distinguishing  element  of  &e  rel^on  of 
the  New  Testament. 
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2.,  This  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour  was  not  limited  in  its  influence 
to  persons  living  after  the  advent  of  Christ :  it  had  a  retrospective 
effect.  It  was  he  ''  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  write."  John  i,  45.  Hence,  Christ  is  exhibited  as  "  the  Lamb 
■lain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Rev.  xiii,  8.  And  all 
salvation  in  antecedent  times  is  said  to  have  been  by  faith:  not 
centring  in  the  mere  animal  offering:  "For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins."  Heb. 
X,  4.  But  Christ  by  "  the  grace  of  God  tasted  death  for  every 
man,"  and  "by  his  own  blood  he  entered  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  Heb.  ii,  0; 
ix,  12.  And,  therefore,  Moses  is  said  to  have  "esteemed  the 
reproach  of  Christ,"  and  Abraham  to  have  "seen  the  day  of 
Christ,"  and  Noah,  Enoch,  and  Abel,  to  have  "  lived  and  died  in 
feith." 

3.  This  anticipatory  effect  of  Christ's  death  was  not,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  exhibited  to  the  Jews  by  verbal  description, 
but  by  intelligible  rites.  The  principal  of  these  was  sacrifice. 
This  was  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  By  this  means 
an  expiation  was  made  for  sin.  Not  indeed  meritonoudy  efii- 
cacious,  but  clearly  typical  of  that  which  should  afterward  be 
offered  by  the  Saviour,  and  which  alone  was  efficacious. 

4.  We  find  that  sacrifice  as  a  rite  was  not  commanded  under 
the  law,  but  was  introduced  into  that  dispensation  from  the  patri* 
archal  economy.  It  is  further  seen  that  animal  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  patriarchs,  and  obtained  divine  acceptance ;  such 
:were  those  of  Job,  Noah,  and  Abel. 

What,  then,  do  we  learn  from  these  facts  ?  Can  it  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed,  that  a  rite  which  in  itself  must  be  allowed  to 
be  repugnant  to  human  reason,  but  which,  at  the  same  time^ 
involved  that  great  principle  of  vicarious  atonement  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  which,  as  typical  of  his  sacri- 
fice, was  made  so  prominent  in  the  Levitical  ritual, — can  it  be 
be  supposed  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  invention  or 
introduction  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  waywardness  of 
the  human  mind,  or  the  sagacity  of  the  human  intellect  ?  Can 
we  bring  ourselves  to  think  that,  in  those  remote  ages,  when 
Christ  and  his  sacrifice  were,  if  known  at  all,  "  seen  through  a 
f^Bss  darkly," — ^that  then  man  should  of  himself  have  excogitated 
a  process  so  appropriate  in  itself,  and  so  accurately  involving  the 
principle  of  atonement,  that  Grod  should,  in  the  second  f^enera* 
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tion,  have  met  its  observance  with  his  special  approval/  and  have 
afterward  introduced  it  into  that  economy  which  was  particu-* 
larly  ordered  and  arranged  by  himself?  If  this  were  so,  is  it  not 
the  greatest  mystery,  the  most  unnatural  and  unexpected  occur-' 
rence,  which  the  Scriptures  contain  ?  Rather,  does  not  this  brief 
view  of  the  subject  show  that  sacrifice  must  have  been  of  divine 
appointment? 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  hasty  and  unsound  to  decide  a  point 
of  such  moment  from  a  general  view  of  the  subject ;  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  we  should  notice  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
sacrifice  is  prominently  set  forth  during  this  period.  We  will  do 
so.  No  instance  can  be  referred  to  more  appropriate  to  our 
inquiry  than  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel.  We  give  the  autho- 
lized  translation  of  the  account: — ''And  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  aa 
ofiering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And  the  Lord  had 
respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  ofiering :  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his 
ofiering  he  had  not  respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his 
countenance  fell.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou 
wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth 
at  the  door.  And  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt 
rule  over  him."  Gen.  iv,  3-7. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  from  a  careful  reading  of  this  passage,  that  there 
is  much  obscurity  thrown  over  its  entire  scope  by  the  language 
used  in  one  or  two  particular  parts.  The  phrase,  "  Sin  lieth  at 
the  door,"  is  one  of  these ;  and,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  i^ 
placed,  is  peculiar.  The  sense  generally  attached  to  these  words 
is,  that  the  guilt  or  punishment  of  sin,  arising  firom  his  miscon* 
duct,  was  ready  to  meet  him  with  its  infliction  of  punishment,  and* 
as  it  were,  lay  at  his  door  for  that  purpose.  This  interpretation 
comes  to  us  with  the  plausible  recommendation,  that  it  is  sanction- 
ed by  English  idiom,  it  being  customary  with  us,  when  speaking 
of  threatened  punishment,  to  say  that  "  his  sin,"  or  "  the  guilt  of 
his  sin,  lies  at  his  door." 

Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  taking  the  words  in  this  sense* 
they  convey  a  very  common-place  sentiment,  and  one  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  in  unison  with  the  preceding  words.  Caiu 
felt  great  anger  at  the  rejection  of  his  ofiering,  and  the  Almighty 
condescends  to  expostulate  with  him,  and  asks  why  he  is  wroth ;. 
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adding,  that  if  he  does  well,  he  shall  be  accepted ;  but  (according 
to  this  sense)  if  he  does  not  well,  that  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and 
its  consequent  punishment,  lie  at  the  door,  ready  to  seize  him. 
Is  this  consistent  ?  Does  it  seem  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  Cain, 
to  assuage  his  wrath,  or  iilform  his  mind  ? 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  this  version  of  the  passage,  in 
the  words  which  immediately  foUow  those  on  which  we  have  re- 
marked :  "  And  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule 
over  him."  What  can  this  mean  ?  Unto  whom  do  these  words 
refer  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  intended  to  apply  to 
Abel,  on  the  ground  that,  his  offering  having  been  accepted,  he 
would  take  the  precedence  of  his  elder  brother,  and  that  the 
Almighty  meant  to  assure  Cain  that  this  apprehension  was  ground- 
less, that  Abel  was  willing  to  allow  him  all  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  that,  as  the  elder,  he  should  have  the  dominion  over  his 
brother.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  this  construction  is  forced  and 
unnatural.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  based  entirely  on  a  gratuitous 
and  conjectural  hypothesis :  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  to  ren- 
der an  allusion  to  Abel  at  all  probable :  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
rights  of  primogeniture  gave  Cain  a  right  to  govern  his  brother. 
The  distinctions  of  birthright,  as  it  existed  in  patriarchal  times, 
were  chiefly  religious,  and  tended  to  constitute  the  elder  a  priest 
to  the  family.  Yet  this  was  not  the  case  in  this  instance ;  each 
brother  came  with  his  own  offering,  and  therefore  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  if  Cain  had  brought  a  sacrifice  as  acceptable  as 
that  of  Abel,  the  latter  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  former. 
And  again:  If  this  reading  were  probable  in  itself,  it  would 
be  very  doubtful,  as  being  deficient  in  authority.  The  Almighty 
had  not  mentioned  Abel ;  and  therefore  the  application  of  the  pro- 
nouns his  and  him  to  the  younger  brother  is  altogether  unwar- 
rantable. 

'  These  difficulties  compel  us  to  enter  into  a  careful  examination 
of  the  original  text,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  elicit  a  more  satisfac- 
tory meaning. 

We  first  caD  attention  to  the  Hebrew  word  ghdt-tdh^  which 
in  the  authorized  version  of  the  passage  is  rendered  "sin ;"  and 
which  the  connection  of  the  text  requires  us  to  understand,  *  the 
guilt,  or  punishment,  of  sin."  The  question  is,  whether  this  latter 
sense  of  the  term  be  admissible.  It  should  be  observed,  that  there 
are  in  Hebrew  two  words  which  are  used  to  signify  "  sin,"  m!tm 
and  ip9.    These  words,  in  their  primary  sense,  very  nearly  agree ; 
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but  a  singular  difference  or  divergeiKoe  of  meaning  is  apparent  ia 
the  development  of  their  common  secondary  ideal  sense. 

The  word  tiMn  ghat-t&kth*,  in  its  primary  sense,  denotes  "  sin '" 
in  its  secondary  ideal  sense,  **  something  for  sin ;"  while  *)i^  gah<' 
vohn,  in  its  primary  sense,  denotes  "  iniquity ;"  and,  analogously, 
in  its  secondary  ideal  sense, ''  something  for  iniquity."  Yet,  in  the 
practical  explication  of  these  terms,  the  singular  difference  to  which 
we  have  referred  occurs.  The  word  gah^iahih\  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  secondary  ideal  sense,  never  denotes  "punishment  for 
sm ;"  but  always  denotes  ''  an  offering  for  sin :"  while  the  word 
gah-vohn,  in  the  development  of  its  strictly  identical  secondary 
ideal  sense,  never  denotes  "  an  offering  for  iniquity ;"  and  almayn 
denotes  "punishment  for  iniquity."  (See  Faber's  Primitive  Sacii* 
fice,  sect,  iii,  p.  Ill,  note) 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  we  have  examined  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
the  former  of  these  words  occurs.  In  the  ^at  majority  of  those  . 
cases  it  is  translated  "  sin ;"  in  one  hundred  and  ten  places  it  is 
rendered  "  an  offering  for  sin ;"  and  in  but  three  of  them  is  there 
any  reference  to  the  punishment  of  sin.  In  respect  to  each  <^ 
these,  Mr.  Faber  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  translation  is 
defective. 

This  will  be  received  as  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
ions advanced  with  respect  to  the  secondary  meaning  of  the 
term.  If  this  be  correct,  the  language  of  that  part  of  the 
text  will  be  as  follows :  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  ao* 
oepted  ?  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin-offering  ooucheth  at  the 
door."  This  translation  was  first  proposed  by  the  eminent  Light- 
foot,  and  has  since  received  the  countenance  of  the  most  celebrated 
Hebrew  scholars  of  this  and  other  countries.  (See  Faber,  sect,  iii, 
pp.  96-101.)  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  its  strict  grammatical 
or  mechanical  propriety  will  not  be  disputed ;  and,  more  than  thie^ 
it  supplies  a  clear  and  consistent  sense  to  the  entire  scope  of  the 
text.  The  Almighty  was  expostulating  with  Cain  on  his  anger 
al  the  rejection  of  his  offering,  while  his  brother  Abel's  was  ac- 
cepted. It  will  be  remembered  that  Abel  had  offered  an  animal 
sacrifice,  and  Cain  had  not ;  and  die  sense  of  the  language  used 
on  the  occasion  appears  to  be  this :  "*  Why  art  thou  wroth,  and 
why  is  thy  countenance  fallen?  If  thou  doest  well' — that  is,  if 
thou  canst  c^tainly  approach  God  as  a  sinless  and  innocent  man 
— ^thou  mayest,  as  such,  come  with  a  thank-offering;  and  'shalt 
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thou  not  be  accepted?'  Thou  certainly  shalt,  and  experience 
the  divine  favor.  But  if  this  is  not  thy  character;  if  thou  art  not 
an  innocent,  but  a  guilty,  man ;  not  one  who  has  done  well,  but 
a  sinner ;  '  if  thou  doest  not  well,'  then  this  manner  of  approach 
is  not  suitable  to  thy  condition,  nor  acceptable  to  God.  He  hath 
appointed  another  mode  for  sinners  to  come  into  his  presence, 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  re* 
mission  for  sin ;  and  therefore,  if  this  is  thy  character,  *  a  sin- 
oiTering  lieth  couching  at  the  door :  unto  thee  is  its  desire,  and 
Ihou  mayest  rule  over  it ;'  there  is  no  difficulty :  thou  canst  come, 
as  thy  brother  did,  with  an  offering  of  blood,  and  thou  also  shall 
find  acceptance."  Thus  a  clear  and  consistent  sense  is  given  to 
the  entire  passage;  it  is  freed  from  tautology  and  ambiguity; 
and  the  text  is  worthy  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  Speaker. 

Much  might  be  added  in  confirmation  of  the  rendering  thus 
given  to  this  important  text;*,  but  our  limits  forbid  further  en- 
largement. We  therefof^  simply  remark,  that,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  the  term  in  this  passage  can  mean  "  sin,"  so  it  must  imply 
*'  a  sin-offering."  We  therefore  assume  that  a  satisfactory  ver* 
sion  of  the  passage  is  found  in  the  emendation  of  Lightfoot,  and 
in  this  opinion  we  think  most  of  our  readers  will  concur. 

If  we  have  thus  far  pursued  this  inquiry  with  success,  we  shall 
have  done  much  to  cast  light  on  a  subject  of  great  importance 
with  respect  to  the  history  and  religion  of  the  patriarchal  age — 
the  origin  and  intention  of  animal  sacrifice.  For,  if  the  sense  we 
have  put  on  the  language  addressed  to  Cain  be  the  correct  one, 
then,  although  it  does  not  command  Cain  to  offer  an  animal  vic- 
tim, it  amounts  to  such  a  recommendation  of  the  practice  as 
could  only  be  addressed  to  one  acquainted  with  such  a  command. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  first  recorded  act  of  animal  sacrifice  tends  to  confirm  the 
impressions  which  were  elicited  from  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  which  are  further  corroborated  by  referring  to  the 
terms  in  which  this  subject  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament. 

"The  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  Being,  and  of  his 
universal  dominion,  was  no  less  strong  in  the  offering  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  by  Cain,  than  in  that  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  by 

*  Those  who  wish  to  parsne  a  more  extended  inquiry,  wiU  find  further  infbrma^ 
tion  in  Faber's  Primitive  Sacrifice,  sect,  iii,  chap.  1  *,  Essay  for  a  New  Translation* 
pp.  100-102 ;  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  toI.  i,  pp.  52-64,  and  Kos.  lxi-4xiii,  Ixy. 
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Abel ;  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  gift  must  have  been  the  same  in 
each,  each  giving  of  the  best  that  he  possessed ;  the  expression  of 
gratitude  equally  significant  and  forcible  in  both.  How,  then,  is 
the  difference  to  be  explained  ?  If  we  look  to  the  writer  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  informs  us  that  the  ground  on  which  Abel's  oblation 
was  preferred  to  that  of  Cain  was,  that  Abel  offered  his  in  faith ; 
and  the  criterion  of  this  faith  also  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  the  animal  sacrifice.  The  words  are  re-, 
markable:  'By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous,  Grod  testifying  of  his  gifts/  The  words  here  trans- 
lated '  a  more  excellent  sacrifice,'  are  in  an  early  version  rendered^ 
'a  much  more  sacrifice ;'  which  phrase,  though  uncouth  in  form, 
adequately  conveys  the  original.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  that  by 
faith  Abel  offered  that  which  was  much  more  of  the  true  nature  of 
sacrifice  than  what  had  been  offered  by  Cain.  Abel,  consequently, 
was  directed  by  faith ;  and  this  faith  was  manifested  in  the 
nature  of  his  offering.  What,  then,  are  we  to  infer  ?  Without 
some  revelation  granted,  some  assurance  held  out  as  an  object  of 
faith,  Abel  could  not  have  exercised  this  virtue;  and  without 
some  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice  enjoined,  he  could  not  have  exem* 
plified  this  faith  by  an  appropriate  offering.  The  offering  made, 
we  have  already  seen,  was  that  of  an  animal.  Let  us  see  whether 
this  could  have  a  connection  with  any  divine  assurance  commu- 
nicated at  that  early  day. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  promise  made  to  our  first  parents  con- 
veyed  an  intimation  of  some  future  deliverer,  who  should  over- 
come the  tempter  that  had  drawn  man  from  his  innocence,  and 
remove  those  evils  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the  fall.  This 
assui-ance,  without  which,  or  some  other  ground  of  hope,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  religion  could  have  had 
place  among  men,  became  to  our  first  parents  the  grand  object 
of  faith.  To  perpetuate  this  fundamental  article  of  religious  be- 
lief among  the  descendants  of  Adam,  some  striking  memorial  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  promised  deliverance,  would  naturally 
be  appointed.  And,  if  we  admit  that  the  scheme  of  redemption 
by  the  death  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  was  determined 
from  the  beginning ;  that  is,  if  we  admit  that  when  God  had 
ordained  the  deliverance  of  man,  he  had  ordained  the  means ;  if 
we  admit,  that  Christ  was  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
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of  the  world  /  what  memorial  could  be  devised  more  apposite 
than  that  of  animal  sacrifice  ?  exemplifying,  by  the  slaying  of  the 
yictim,  the  death  which  had  been  denounced  against  man's  diso- 
bedience; and  exhibiting  the  awful  lesson  of  that  death  which 
was  the  wages  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  representing  that 
death  which  was  actually  to  be  undergone  by  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind ;  and  thereby  connecting  in  one  view  the  two  great 
cardinal  events  in  the  history  of  man — the  fall  and  the  sb- 
oovery;  the  death  denounced  against  sin,  and  the  death  ap- 
pointed  for  that  holy  One,  who  was  to  lay  down  his  life  to 
recover  man  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  institution  ol 
animal  sacrifice  seems,  then,  to  have  been  peculiarly  significant^ 
as  containing  all  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge ;  and  the 
adoption  of  this  rite,  with  sincere  and  pious  feelings,  would  at  the 
same  time  imply  an  humble  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  of- 
ferers ;  a  confession  that  death,  which  was  inflicted  on  the  victim» 
was  the  desert  of  those  sins  which  had  arisen  from  man's  trans^ 
gression ;  and  a  full  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  deliverance, 
joined  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  means  appointed  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

"  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
even  in  the  supposition  that  that  part  of  the  signification  of  the 
rite  which  related  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  might  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  made  known  from  the  beginning.  But,  not  to  con- 
tend for  this,  (Scripture  having  furnished  no  express  foundation 
for  the  assumption,)  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith  is  equally  pre- 
served, on  the  idea  that  animal  sacrifice  was  enjoined,  in  the 
general,  as  the  religious  sign  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  redemption^ 
without  any  intimation  of  the  way  in  which  it  became  a  sign. 
Agreeably  to  these  principles,  we  shall  find  but  little  difiiculty  in 
determining  on  what  ground  it  was  that  Abel's  offering  was 
accepted,  while  that  of  Cain  was  rejected.  Abel,  in  firm  reliance 
on  the  promise  of  Grod,  and  in  obedience  to  bis  command,  offered 
^t  sacrifice  which  had  been  enjoined  as  the  religious  expression 
of  his  faith;  while  Cain,  disregarding  the  gracious  assurances 
that  had  been  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  the  pre- 
scribed mode  of  manifesting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  appearing 
to  his  reason  to  possess  any  eflScacy  or  natural  fitness,  thought 
he  had  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  in  acknowledging 
the  general  superintendence  of  God,  and  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  the  supreme  Benefactor,  by  presenting  some  of  those  good 
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thiDgs*  which  he  thereby  confessed  to  have  been  derived  from 
his  bounty.  In  ahcnrt,  Cain,  the  first-born  of  the  fall,  exhibits  the 
first-firuits  of  his  parents'  disobediencci  in  the  arrogance  and  self* 
sufficiency  of  reason  rejecting  the  aids  of  revelation,  because  they 
fall  not  within  its  apprehension  of  right.  He  takes  the  first  place 
in  the  annals  of  deism,  and  displays,  in  his  proud  rejection  of  the 
ordinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  later  days,  has 
actuated  his  eTilightened  foUo'wers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  foregoing  reflections  ?  The 
sacrifice  of  Abel  was  an  animal  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice  was 
accepted.  The  ground  of  this  acceptance  was  the  faith  in  which 
it  was  ofiered.  Scripture  assigns  no  other  object  of  this  faith 
than  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer;  and  of  this  faith,  the  ofiering 
o[  an  animal  in  sacrifice  af^ars  to  have  been  the  legitimate,  and, 
consequently,  the  instituted  expression.  The  institution  of  ammal 
sacrifice,  then,  was  coeval  with  the  fall,  and  had  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  our  redemption.  But,  as  it  had  also  an  immediate 
and  most  apposite  application  to  that  important  event  in  the  con* 
dition  of  man,  which,  as  being  the  occasion  of,  was  essentially 
connected  with,  the  work  of  redemption,  that,  likewise,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  was  included  in  its  signification.  And  thus,  upon 
the  whole,  sacrifice  appears  to  have  been  ordained  as  a  standing 
memorial  of  the  death  introduced  by  sin,  and  of  that  death  which 
was  to  be  suffered  by  the  Redeemer." — Magee  on  the  Atonemenii 
vol.  i,  pp.  47-55. 

This  conclusion  appears  to  be  the  certain  result  of  an  attention 
to  any  great  principle  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  application  of  it 
to  the  case  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  first  human  family. 
It  is  equaUy  clear  that  if  this  opinion  be  rejected,  the  early  geneh 
rations  of  the  world  must  be  regarded  as  severed,  from  the  economy 
of  grace,  and  their  religious  condition  as  wrapped  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  We  therefore  consider  the  divine  institution  of  sacri* 
fice  immediately  after  the  fall  as  sufliciently  proved. 

•  I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  here  a  maiginal  note  which  I  find  in  my  copj 
of  Vftber's  Pagan  Idolatiy,  bj  an  unknown  hand;  but  which  is  evidentlj  written  bj 
a  man  of  learning  and  religion.  Referring  to  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  in  like  text, 
tiie  writer  says,  **  I  think  so :  I  feel  sore  that  the  reason  why  Cain's  sacrifice  was  no| 
accepted  was  because  he  did  not  shed  the  blood  of  a  lire  creature  in  sign  of  his  belief 
Aat  an  atonement  was  necessaiy;  whereas  Abel  brought  a  lamb,  as  typical  of  the 
already  promised  Redeemer.  Gain,  the  fint  infidel  and  murderer  on  record,  brought 
lua  carrots  and  turnips^  and  said  they  would  do/* 

14 
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Circamsrtances  already  mehti(med  unite  to  ilhistr&te  th»  opbinn. 
We  have  seedi  that  chenibim  vrere  placed  at  the  eafit  of  Pimdise; 
atad  have  been  led  to  conclude,  from  a  consideration  of  the  Ian* 
guage  used  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  that  they  were  in  sOiM 
peculiar  way  connected  with  the  general  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  stood  especially  related  to  the  appointed  maimer  of  an  am 
ceptable  approach  to  the  presence  of  God. 

We  only  ask  that  these  remarks  may  be  taken  in  conneotioa 
with  what  has  been  written  in  a  preceding  chapter  respecting  4h6 
cherubim ;  and  we  think  these  two  subjects  will  tfius  be  ibund 
greatly  to  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other.  Our  inquiries  into 
the  subject  of  the  Edenic  cherubim  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  designed  in  some  striking  manner  to  exhibit  a  way  cS 
access  to  4he  divine  presence ;  that,  in  fact,  they  held  a  position 
strikingly  analogous  to  those  afterward  placed  in  the  Jewish 
tabernacle.  Our  investigation  of  the  subject  of  sacrifice  has  eon* 
Vinced  us  that  it  was  divinely  appointed  soon  (if  not  immediately) 
after  the  faD.  What,  then,  appears  more  probable  than  that  these 
were  ai»ociated?  that  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  before  the  che* 
vubim  ?  This  conjecture  acquires  probability  firom  the  fact,  that 
there  was  a  locality  regarded  as,  and  even  called,  the  place  <fr 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Cain  and  Abel  are  said  to  have  "  brought" 
their  offerings  "  unto  the  Lord ;"  and  a  part  of  the  punishment  of 
Gain  was,  that  he  should  be  exiled  from  the  "  face  "  of  the  horA ; 
and  he,  consequently,  "went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  LDTd, 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden."  Gren.  ivj  S, 
14,  16.  Taking  these  circumstances  together,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  immediately  after  the  fall  the  cherubim  and  the  infrtt' 
ing  fire  were  placed  in  Eden,  as  exhibiting  a  residence  Of  ^the 
divine  mercy :  "  He  inhabit^  or  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  ? 
and  that  in  this  place  also  sacrifices  were  commanded  to  be 
ofibred  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  consequences  of  the  i^, 
and  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  promised  Saviour. 

Whether  these  opinions  be  correct  or  not,  we  are  convinced 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  first  generations  of 
mankind  believed  in  the  ^promised  Redeemer,  and  ofiered  aniaial 
sacrifices  with  direct  reference  to  the  charactet  and  effidacy^f 
M^  death. 

TV.  The  reality  and  perpetuity  of  a  future  state  of  existc^nce 
weve  also  known  and  received  at  that  period. 

What  has  been  already  advanced  with  respect  to  other  idN 
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pons  doctrines,  will,  if  reoeived  in  a  careftd  and  candid  spixilC 
prepare  the  mind  for  admitting  the  knowledge  of  this.  The 
direct  proof  from  Holy  Scripture  may,  indeed,  be  less  than  vm 
should  desire ;  yet  this  deficiency  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the 
way  which  has  been  already  suggested — that  the  Scriptures  dto 
not  contain  all  the  revelations  respecting  religious  doctrine  and 
du^,  which  were  made  to  the  early  generations  of  mankind.  On 
*  this  point  we  are  glad  to  find  that  our  views  are  confirmed  by  aa 
eminent  living  author,  whose  judgment  on  such  a  subject  will  be 
generaUy  deemed  conclusive.  "  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state/' 
says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  "  which  was  held  by  the 
patriarchs,  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by  Moses,  whose  writings 
presuppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted  article  of  religion,)  was  trans- 
mitted from  them  to  the  Israelites."— Jn^r.,  vol.  i,  p.  145.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  real  fact  of  the  case ;  and  it  comes  to  evearjr 
impartial  and  religious  mind  with  so  much  cogency  and  powei; 
that  we  should  be  content  to  leave  it,  without  any  further  eyA- 
dence,  to  produce  its  own  efiect.  But  as  several  talented  modem 
writers  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  Warburton,  maintaining 
that,  -prior  to,  and  even  under,  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  unknown,  we  think  it 
right  to  dwell  further  on  this  subject. 

To  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  expiiU 
sion  from  Paradise,  which  have  been  severally  considered,  (Gem 
i,  26,  27 ;  ii,  7--9,  16-17 ;  iii,  14,  16,  17,  19,)  special  attention  ii 
called,  as  being  of  great  consequence  in  the  contemplation  of  thii 
subject  And  ^' from  the  entire  of  this  account  it  seems  cleail^ 
deducible,  that  man,  by  his  original  constitution,  was  destined  for 
immortality,  without  which  all  the  preceding  endowments,  how- 
ever exalted  and  splendid,  would  have  been  so  transient  aal 
inefiectual,  so  vainly  and  unworthily  bestowed.  When,  of  all 
animated  beings,  it  is  asserted  of  man  alone,  that  God  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  that  man  became  a  liTtiig 
soul;  we  cannot  much  dissent  from  those  commentators  wbo 
conceive  the  breath  of  life  thus  immediately  derived  from  Gdl 
partook  of  the  immortality  of  its  divine  Author,  and  that  tbe 
living  soul  which  man  thus  acquired  deserved  that  title  maak 
more  eminently  than  the  animating  principle  of  any  of  the  bmto 
creation,  all  of  which  are  described  as  formed  with  such  differtiil 
^ws,>and  sharing  so  inferior  a  degree  of  their  Creator^s  &iMr« 
And,  fina&y,  to  prove  clearly  that  man  was  mteoded  br  >maum' 
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tality,  we  are  told  that  the  tree  of  life  was  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  whose  efficacy  was  such,  that  if  man  was  per- 
mitted to  take  of  it,  he  would  live  for  ever.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  these  passages  suggest  some  intelligible  hint  of  immortal  life, 
some  idea,  at  least,  of  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  to  enjoy 
an  eternal  existence  ? 

''  It  will  be  said,  that  all  this  relates  to  the  state  of  man  before 
his  fall ;  but  by  this  fatal  transgression  the  hope  of  immortality 
was  totally  cut  off,  and  eternal  death  was  the  melancholy  doom 
which  every  human  being  must  look  to  as  the  clqse  of  his  exist- 
ence. Now,  to  me,  the  sacred  narrative  seems  to  imply  the  very 
contrary  conclusion ;  and  to  hold  out  to  penitent  man  the  hope, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  privilege  of  enjoying  eternal  life  in  this 
priBsent  world  was  withdrawn,  he  yet  might  hope  for  the  continu- 
ance or  the  renewal  of  his  existence  in  another  state.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  very  words  of  the  curse  denounced  against 
him  by  his  offended  God,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  this  awful  doom 
would  be  declared,  seem  not  at  all  to  convey  it.  Man  had  been 
described  originally  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts;  he  was 
*  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  and  'God  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  Now, 
to  the  former  part,  and  to  the  former  part  alone,  does  the  letter 
of  the  curse  confine  itself.  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face,'  says  the 
divine  Judge  to  fallen  Adam,  'shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.'  Here  the  dissolution 
of  the  bodily  frame,  and  its  return  to  its  original  dust,  is  the  only 
thing  menaced.  The  extinction  of  that  breath  of  life  which  God 
nad  inspired,  the  destruction  of  that  living  soul  which  man  had 
been  described  as  possessing,  is  npt  so  much  as  hinted  at. 

"  But  if,  from  the  letter,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  spirit, 
of  the  narrative,  this  conclusion  seems  to  acquire  irresistible 
strength.  It  is  admitted,  that  in  the  very  condemnation  of  de- 
luded man,  his  heavenly  Judge  tempered  the  severity  of  justice 
with  mercy,  and  guarded  against  that  despair  which  would  have 
extinguished  the  vital  principle  of  virtue,  by  giving  assurance  of 
a  Deliverer  to  spring  from  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  should 
bruise  (that  is,  subdue  the  power,  and  punish  the  malignity  of) 
the  serpent  who  had  seduced  them.  If  we  admit  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice  at  this  crisis,  (which  is  surely  the  most 
rational  interpretation  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  beasts 
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dain  immediately  after  the  fall,  and  of  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and< 
Abel,)  it  will  follow,  that  the  mode  in  which  this  deliverance  was. 
to  be  effected  was  not  indistinctly  pointed  out :  even  that  God 
would  accept  the  great  Sacrifice,  which  the  sacrifices  now  insti* 
tuted  prefigured,  as  a  substitute  for  the  life,  and  an  atonement  for 
the  sins,  of  man. 

*'  But  whether  he  could  or  could  not  perceive  the  particular 
mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  he  certainly  cherished  a 
sure  hope  of  future  deliverance.  Now  let  me  ask,  What  hope 
could  he  have  cherished  if  he  conceived  of  death  as  the  final 
extinction  of  his  being?  If  eternal  annihilation  was  his  own 
fate,  what  consolation  could  he  derive  from  the  promise  of  ai 
fiiture  deliverer  ?  What  mixture  of  hope  could  have  remained 
to  sustain  the  energy  of  virtue,  had  he  conceived  of  that  death 
which  immediately  awaited  him  and  all  his  posterity,  as  ^  total 
extinction  of  being?  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  very  history 
of  the  fall  of  man  not  only  suggested  the  idea,  and  gave  an  inteU 
ligible  hint,  of  a  future  state,  but  was  calculated  to  inspire  all 
serious  and  pious  minds  with  an  humble  but  assured  hope  that 
•  they  w^  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  Judge ;  who,  though  he 
thought  H  necessary  to  remove  them  from  this  world  by  a  cor- 
poreal dissolution,  would  yet  preserve  the  breath  of  Ufe,  that 
living  soul  which  he  had  himself  inspired,  and  which  had  been 
formed  after  the  image  of  God,  from  total  annihilation  and  eter- 
nal death. 

*'  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  conclusion  naturally  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  fall.  But  this  conclusion  must  have  derived 
great  additional  clearness  9Skd  strength  from  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  very  first  instance  of  death  inflicted  upon  man ;  com- 
bined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes,  which  revela- 
tion and  experience  had  supplied. 

"  The  Scripture  account  ((Sen.  iv,  3-12)  shows  that  the 
severity  of  the  divine  justice  was  tempered  with  mercy.  When 
the  wretched  criminal  deprecates  the  infliction  of  his  punishment  as 
*  greater  than  he  could  bear,'  and,  distracted  by  the  hofrors  of 
conscience,  views  in  every  human  being  an  avenger  eager  to  re- 
taliate his  cruelty  on  himself,  exclaiming, '  It  shaU  come  to  pass, 
that  every  one  who  findeth  me  shall  slay  me ;'  God  mercifully  as- 
sures him  his  life  should  be  protected,  and  sets  a  mark  upon  hini. 
Jest  any,  finding  him,  should  kill  him.  He  is  indeed  banished  from 
the  sacred  spot  where  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  display- 
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ed  its  glory ;  bat  yet  abundant  time  is  afforded himfor repentance^ 
Us  life  i»  protracted,  aad  we  find  his  family  floonshing  and  iiu» 
fflerous.  This  is- entirely  comformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  divioB 
attributes. 

"But  contemplate  the  fate  of  Abel,  and  let  us  eonsider  what 
would  be  its  effect  upon  all  human  beings,  if  evefy  concaved 
death  was  tertal  annihilation.  He  periled  in  consequence  of  his 
acting  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  will»  and  accqatable  in  the 
sight,  of  God.  '  By  faith,'  says  the  apostle,. '  Abel  offered  unto  Giod 
s  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain ;  by  which  he  obtained  vnU 
Mss  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts ;  aad  by  it 
he  being^dead  yet  spesketh.'  What  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
ilpostle's  declaration?  This,  assuredly,  that  the  death  of  Abel 
i^ea&eth  die  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  language  too  plain  to  be 
asisunderstood.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  llie  circumstaneet 
attending  this  first  infliction  of  death  upon  man  could  ha^e  been 
ardered  by  Providence,  so  as  to  testify  more  plainly  this  great 
truth  of  a  future  state  of  recompense,  had  this  been  the  sole  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  designed.  To  conceive  that  a  just  aad 
merciful  God  should  openly  approve  the  sacrifice  of  AbeUttid  yet 
fermit  him,  in  consequence  of  ihat  very  action,  to  suffa*  a  cruel 
death)  which  put  a  final  period  to  his  existMice ;  while  bis  mur- 
derer, whom  the  same  God  openly  condemned,  was  yet  permitted 
fa  live ;  all  this  is  so  monstrous,  so  contradictory  to  the  divine  at- 
tributes, as  to  prove,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  1^  event 
was  permitted  to  take  place,  partly  at  least,  in  order  to  show  that 
Aeath  was  not  a  final  extinetion  of  being,,  but,  on  the  contrary,,  a 
passage  from  this  work!  to  another,  where  the  r^hteous  should  be 
lecompeneed  for  dieir  adherence  to  the  will  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  in  opposition  to  suflfering  and  deaths  by  a  sure  and  etemtd 
reward. 

"  In  the  next  chapter  (Gen.  v,  24)  another  £Bu;t  is  recorded, 
which  surely  conveys  an  intelligible  hint  of  another  state  of  mstr' 
eace,  by  giving  an  instance  of  one  mortal,  distinguished  farjiotf^ 
beii]^  translated  to  that  state  without  passic^  throu^  death :  for 
we  are  tokl  of  Enochr  that  be  'walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not^ 
ffx  God  took  him.*  It  has  been  said  that  this  fact  is  related  with 
studied  obscurity  and  brevity,  as  if  to  conceal  the  idea  of  anothclr 
life.  But  this  is  sundy  an  unfounded  inference.  It  is  retatad  m 
axactly  the  sbxm  style  and  manner  as  every  other  &ct  in  tUa  part 
c€  the  patfiarcfaai  history;  and  it  is  so  plain,  that  the  only  poatifals 
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ymif  ^  cWQMliag  or  obicuring  the  iaIbriDaJaon  it  contains  wouU 
be  enticely  to  auppreas'  the  £aci  Eaoogh  is  told  to  justify  tfaa-ok* 
Mmttioa  of  the  apostte,  ^By  fiuth  Enoch  was  translated,  that  ba 
she^  not  see  death ;  and  was  not  fooad,  because  God  had  tran^ 
IMmI  hun ;  for  before  his  traariation  he  had  this  testimony,  thai 
be  pkased  God;'  aad  the  inference  of  the  author  o£  Eoelesiest^ 
cn8» '  Enoch  pleased  the  Lord»  and  was  translated^  being  aa  ean 
aiBlde  of  cefentance  to  all  generations.' " — Chams  <m  the  PenJbm 
tev*,  pp.  W^9». 

We  regard  these  facts  and  reasonii^  as  sufficient  to  estaUisii 
tha  poiBl  under  consideration ;  namely>  that  from  ^  begianuftg 
the  d(X3triue  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  known  aed  be* 
Sewd. 

To  these  we  nn^t  properly  add,  a  beU^  in  the  ezistenoe  q£ 
good  and  bad  angels,  «ad  several  other  tenets  which  stand  so  in* 
timately  connected  with  tlie  foregoing  that  an  acquaintance  with 
tbem  cannot  be  doubted.  But  as  we  have  not  data  fw  supplying  all 
the  parfeictdars  which  existed  in  the  religious  doctrixies  of  this  pe* 
lied,  we  leave  what  has  been  advanced  to  the  judgment  of  tb^ 
serious  reader,  and  pass  from  this  part  of  the  subject. 

We  proceed  to  notice  those  laws  which  were  at  this  period  veb 
eognised  as  divine  commandments. 

That  some  such  laws  existed,  the  preceding  remarks  go  (p 
fvere.  For  it  is  evident  that  those  doctrines  to  which  refemuse 
has  been  made  could  not  have  been  promulgated  and  received; 
unaccompanied  by  some  moral  law.  Sin  could  not  be  qxjheB 
ef  and  prohibited,  and  affect  the  conscience,  and  be  atoned  fee 
by  sacrifice,  as  a  mere  abstract  idea.  It  must  have  been  prae- 
ticidly  de&Md.  ''  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,''  1  John 
ui,  4 ;  and  therefoce  a  divinely  sanctioned  law  must  have  bead 
known  in  order  to  have  given  sin  its  proper  character.  We 
knew  this  was  done  m  Paradise.  A  law  suited  to  the  state  and 
oondition  of  man  was  given  by  God  himself,  aceompianied  by  a 
plain  declaration  of  the  penalty  which  was  attacked  to  a  viofa^ 
tion  of  it  And  on  the  ground  of  this  law  the  fijlen  pair  were 
judged:  ''Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  /  eammanMl 
tJWe  thai  thou  shouldest  not  eat  ?"  Ge&.  iii,  1 1.  And  as  we  know 
thaA  after  the  fall  the  divine  Being  still  recognized  the  moral  ve* 
spensibility  ef  man,  it  seems  certain  that  he  must  have  extended 
Ua  eomBaands  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he 
stood.    Much  has  been  said  respecting  natural  religion,  as  being 
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the  basis  of  revealed,  because  several  great  leading  truths  are 
presuppoiled  by  the  earliest  sacred  writers :  but  this  is  a  great 
and  most  pernicious  error.  The  Bible  intimates  that  *'  God  hath 
qpoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  fHrophets  since  the  world 
began/'  Acts  iii,  21.  (See  Watson's  Works,  vol.  viii,  p.  8.) 
When  we  recollect  that  about  four  thousand  years^  of  the  world's 
history  had  passed  away  before  ftny  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
we  now  possess  were  recorded,  it  will  be  considered  most  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  all  the  religious  knowledge  which  existed 
previously  was  the  product  of  the  unaided  intellect  of  man.  In 
&ct,  since  the  fall,  religion,  in  its  true  and  iMt>per  sense,  is  not 
natural  to  man.  We  can  find  no  age  of  the  world,  since  the 
creation,  entirely  destitute  of  that  religious  knowledge  which  is 
clearly  attributable  to  immediate  revelation  from  Gkxi.  Even  if 
we  could  suppose  it  possible  for  man,  by  the  unaided  effort  of  his 
intellect,  to  form  any  just  ideas  of  his  duty  and  obligation  to  his 
Creator,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  shown  that  these  excogita^ 
ttons  possessed  the  authority  of  divine  law.  If  they  did  not 
possess  this  authority  in  respect  of  the  persons  who  had  dis-^ 
covered  them,  how  low  must  have  been  the  character  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  would  be  held  by  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, who,  in  every  age,  will  be  found  indisposed  to  such  deep  and 
spiritual  researches,  and  perhaps  incapaUe  of  them !  How  could 
these  be  held  morally  responsible  for  an  attention  to  the  moral 
obligations  elicited  by  the  intellectual  efforts  of  others  ?  We  are 
fully  assured  diat  nothing  of  this  kind  ever  did  exist.  The  fact 
18,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  piety  of  individuals  is  spoken 
of,  as  well  as  the  punishment  inflicted  on  offenders,  clearly  shows 
th&t  the  persons  so  dealt  with  must  have  had  a  plain  and  fldl  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  will.  We  are  distinctly  informed,  that  God 
dealt  with,  the  early  generations  as  if  they  had  possessed  a  re- 
vealed law ;  and  government  without  law  is  a  solecism.  Yet  the 
Almi^ty  did  govern  the  world  even  firc«n  the  beginning.  We 
hear  of  his  approving  certain  conduct,  and,  on  the  contrary,  of 
his  condemning  evil,  as  if  its  character  and  penalties  were  known 
and  understood.  This,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  may 
a^rve  to  assure  us  that  those  persons  who  lived  in  early  times 
had  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  divine  will, 
which,  written  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  exercised  an  influenoe 
even  after  the  traditionary  communication  q£  them  had  become 
Qorrupted. 
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The  general  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  unites  with  all 
ancient  tradition  to  support  these  views.  Yet  it  is  difficult  clearly 
to  define  and  ap^ly  them.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  religious  doc^ 
trine,  so  is  it  here :  laws  existed  in  the  early  ages  which  were 
incorporated  into  the  Mosaic  code.  ''Thus,  for  example,  the 
Mosaic  laws  of  inheritance  were  originally  patriarchal.  Again : 
if  a  man  died,  and  left  a  widow  without  children,  his  brother, 
according  to  a  law  of  Moses,  was  to  marry  his  widow.  This 
also  had  been  one  of  the  patriarchal  laws.  Again :  the  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  made  by  Moses  was  a 
patriarchal,  and  even  an  antediluvian,  distinction.  Again :  Moses 
took  his  bumt-oiTerings  either  from  the  herds  or  flocks,  or  turtle* 
doves  and  young  pigeons.  The  patriarchs  did  the  same*  He 
sprinkled  also,  on  two  occasions,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  with 
a  bough  of  hyssop.  This  was  also  the  patriarchal  mode  of 
sprinkling  it.  I  wiU  just  add,  that  he  revived  also  among  Ms 
people,  whem  he  left  Egypt,  the  use  of  the  cubit  and  the  shekel, 
which  had  been  patriarchal  weights  and  measures.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  when  the  Israelites  were  delivered  from  bondage^ 
they  came  again  under  the  patriarchal  government;  and  that 
Bfoses  was  instructing  the  people,  when  Jethro  came  to  him,  as 
Abraham  had  done  before,  out  of  those  statutes  and  laws  of  Grod 
which  had  been  given  by  Grod  to  Adam." — Glarkson's  Researches^ 
p.  21. 

These  laws  were,  by  ancient  Jewish  commentators,  called 
"the  statutes  of  Adam,"  and,  at  other  times,  "the  precepts  of  the 
sons  of  Noah."  We  have  no  precise  enumeration  of  them :  the 
accounts  that  have  reached  us  through  various  channels,  although 
generally  agreeing,  are  found  to  dififer  in  several  particulars. 
Comparing  the  account  of  Maimonides  with  those  of  Selden 
and  Dr.  Eachard,  we  obtain  the  following  as  an  approximation 
to  the  substance  of  the  principal  of  them : — 

1.  To  abstain  from  idolatry. 

2.  To  worship  the  true  God. 
8.  To  commit  no  murder. 

4.  To  refrain  from  all  impure  lusts. 

5.  To  avoid  all  rapine,  theft,  and  robbery. 

6.  To  administer  true  justice. 

And  to  these  we  feel  bound  to  add, — 

T.  To  observe  the  sabbath  as  a,  day  of  sacred  rest  and  worship. 

A  great  variety  of  authorities  might  be  quoted  in  support  of 
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this  statraaeiKt.  Dr.  Hales,  one  of  oar  most  lecumed  oomawaU 
tttors^  asserts:  ''There  is  great  xeaaon  to  bdieve  that,  the  sidh 
stance,  at  least,  of  the  decalogue  was  of  primitive  institu^ka/^ 
Bishop  Comberland  also  declares,  '*  that  the  patriarchs  did  oaoil 
diligently  obserre  all  the  great  and  leading  precepts  which  rektled 
both  to  God  and  man ;  and  that  they  were  mored  to  thid  diligeot 
observance  of  them  by  the  same  great  promoses,  the  fear  of  the 
same  divine  -judgments,  and  the  terror  of  the  same  punishmeBta^ 
which  the  law  of  Moses  held  out." — Ds  Legibus  Patriarchajntrnk 
p.  448.  Lond.,  1724. 

To  these  might  be  added  Grotius,  Ellis,  and  others ;  but  we 
csdy  consider  it  necessary  to  <^er  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
seventh  of  these  lawft.  The  others  appear  to  come  to  us  saaxi- 
tioned  by  such  evidence  as  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind. 
The  last  has  been  disputed,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  lists 
which  we  have  consulted.  We  therefore  call  special  attention  to 
this  point ;  and,  in  support  of  it,  cite  the  following  propositiaBfl^ 
which  are  laid  down  by  Kennicott : — 

**I.  Thai  this  blessing  and  sanctifying  the  seventh  day  eon- 
ta^ed  an  order  from  God  to  Adam  and  his  posterity,  to  obseme 
•^  weekly  sabbath,  or  one  day  in  seven  after  a  holy  manner. 

'^11.  Thttt  though  this  command  was  reinforced  by  a  laere 
awfU  delivery  of  it  from  Mount  Smai,  yet  it  wae  expresdy  ob- 
served by  the  children  of  Israel  before  that  delivery  of  it  from 
Mount  SinaL 

'*  III.  That  this  observation  of  theirs  must  have  been  in  obe- 
fbenoe  to  some  positive  institution ;  and  as  there  is  no  interme» 
4&Ue  or  second  institution,  it  could  be  oolj  in  obedkooe  to  this 
first  institution,  which  consequently  continued  m  force  down  te 
the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Sinai. 

**  lY .  That  the  same  institution  was  observed  during  the  ant^ 
Mosaic  economy,  and  that  this  sabbath  was  the  day  on  which 
Cain  and  Abel  came  tc^ether  to  oiier  their  oblations  to  the  Deity.'' 
'^Kennicott  on  the  Oblations  of  Cain  €md  AM,  p.  132»  ei  seq^ 

We  shall  not  follow  the  learned  Hdiraist  through  hie  length- 
ened and  elaborate  explication  and  defense  of  these  propositions, 
but  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  giving  the  most  material  part  of 
the  evidence  which  he  has  collected,  adding  that  which  is  tap- 
0ied  by  other  authorities. 

And  here  let  the  original  words  be  as  differently  rendered  as 
Ihey  ean  be,  without  violeace  to  their  meaning,  tb^  nmat  sigftify 
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Ibiui  much :  that  when  God  had  i&  six  days  finished-  the  creation^ 
he  commanded  the  succeeding,  or  seventh  day,  to  be  obseirved 
hj  the  fiffst  human  pair  as  a  day  of  peeuliar  holiness^  For  as:  no 
one^  I  suppose,,  will  assert  that  this  sanctificatkm  of  the  sertrasdE 
day  waa  to-be  observed  hy  God,  or  that  a  Beings  essentially  (and 
tfaerefiore  always),  infinite  in  holiness  could  be  mcHre  holy  on  thiss 
than  on  the  preceding  days^;  this  act  c^ holiness  must  be  rderred 
to  man.  ~  And  how  man  was  to  behave,  in  consequence  of  this 
injunction,  will  appear  from  the  nature  of  the  words  and  the  pe» 
enliar  time  of  their  delivery.  The  original  words,  the  Engtiab 
version  of  which  is,  ''And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  aocl 
sanctified  it,"  may  be  rendered,  "And  God  ordered  (man)  to 
bless  and  wcxrship  oa  the  seventh  day."  Or  perhaps  the  wholo 
passage  may  be  rendered  more  correctly  as  follows:  ''And  God 
rested  on  tho  seventh  day  from  aB  his  work  which  he  had  made ; 
and  God  caused  (man)  to  bless  and  worship  on  the  seventh  day; 
and  ordered  (him)  to  sanctiiy  it." 

In  support  of  this  rendering  we  have  not  only  the  &et  thai  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  grammar  of  the  original  language,  but  also^ 
which  is  of  equal  con^quenee,  that  it  accords  with  the  c<mtexl 
and  the  general  sense  of  the  writer.  Adam  and  his  wife  had  h&cm 
both  created  on  the  sixth  day ;  and  with  them  God  finished  the 
wcHrk  cS  iis  creation.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  reasonable  to  sup* 
pose^  when  Grod  had,  on  the  remainder  of  that  day,  given  them;  a 
view  of  their  situation,  their  circumstances,  and  their  relfl^on  to 
hknself  and  to  each  other,  that  he  should  command  them  to  devote 
the  day  following  (as  the  first-frxuts  of  their  time)  to  a  gratefid 
acknowledgment  of  that  goodness  which  gave  th^n  so  happy  as 
existence ;  and  that  after  he  himself,  having  made  the  world  ift 
six  days,  rested  on  the  seventh,  so  they,  in  a  devout  remembrance 
of  it,  should  then  forbear  to  do  what  was  afterward  to  be  their 
emjdoyment,  and  give  up  that  one  day  to  thank^ving  and  the 
adoration  of  their  Creator.  After  this  manner  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed ;  and  doubtless  it  was  carefully  observed,  imd  kept  holy 
to  the  Lord. 

The  observation  of  this  first  sabbath  being  thus  determined^ 
with  the  hdiness  exercised  thereon  by  our  first  parents,  we  have 
finrther  to  inquire  into  the  permanence  of  this  institution.  It  wi^ 
indeed,  be  allowed  that  in  general  "every  wise  institution  most 
be  deemed  to  last  as  long  as  the  uaeftdness  of  that  institution  con- 
tinues :  consequently,  if  the  usefulness  of  the  sabbath  oentinuisd^ 
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the  sabbath  mt»t  have  been  designed  to  continue  alsQ*  and  to  be 
in  force  after  its  first  observation." 

It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
appointment  and  patriarchal  observance  of  the  sabbath-day,  that, 
although  the  decalogue  certainly  contains  a  repetition  of  some 
laws  which  were  previously  obligatory  on  mankind,  (for  no  one ' 
can  believe  that  either  murder  or  idolatry  was  allowable  in  the 
patriarchal  ages,)  the  fourth  commandment  which  relates  to  the 
sabbath  is  the  only  one  which  distinctly  refers  to  any  previous 
knowledge  of  obligation.  It  begins  with  language  which  fully 
implies  this :  ''  Remember  the  sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy."  And 
the  reason  for  this  observance  is  not  any  immediate  or  prospect* 
ive  advantage,  but  precisely  that  which  was  originally  assigned : 
**  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  sabbath-day,  and  hsdlowed  it." 

But  whatever  doubt  may  rest  on  some  parts  of  this  doctrine, 
it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  en- 
joined as  a  commandment  of  God  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai.  When  journeying  from  Rephidim  to  the  wil* 
demess  of  Sinai,  the  Israelites  were  sorely  distressed  for  want  of 
meat ;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  Behold,  I  will  rain  bread 
firom  heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a 
eertain'rate  every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will 
walk  in  my  law,  or  no.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth 
day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread :  and  they  came  and  UAd 
Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord. 
And  Moses  said,  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  peof^e  on  the  seventh 
day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  coinmandments  and  my 
laws  r  Exod.  xvi,  4,  22,  28,  25-28. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  here  the  sabbath  is  spoken  of  as  a  divine 
law  with  which  the  people  were  well  acquainted  before  the  giving 
of  the  decalogue.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  from  what  has 
been  advanced,  that  this  observance  arose  from  some  positive 
injunction  given  in  primitive  times. 

We  will  only  add  a  few  quotations  fix>m  ancient  authors  in 
mpport  of  this  early  appointment  of  the  sabbath-day. 
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Josephtu  says,  "  There  is  no  city,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  in  which 
the  custom  of  resting  on  the  seventh  day  is  not  preserrecL"— *- 
Contra  Apion.,  lib.  ii. 

Philo  observes,  "  It  is  a  festival  celebrated,  not  only  in  one  city 
or  country,  but  throughout  the  whole  world."  (See  Grotius,  De 
Veritate,  Ub.  i,  sect.  16.) 

Dion  Cassius  (lib.  xxxiii)  states,  *'  that  the  custom  of  comput- 
ing the  time  by  weeks  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  to  all 
mankind ;  and  that  this  was  not  a  new,  but  a  very  ancient,  cus^ 
torn."    In  Tdiich  Herodotus  concurs. 

Seklen,  remarking  on  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  from 
Josephus,  allows,  "  that  it  proves  Ae  universal  computation  of 
time  by  weeks.''  The  same  learned  author  adds,  that  Sunday 
was  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  East  from  all  antiquity.  (See 
Jus  Nat.  et  Oent.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  22.) 

Grotius  informs  us,  that  ''the  memory  of  the  six  days'  work 
was  preserved,  not  only  among  the  Geeks  and  Italians,  by  hon- 
c»ring  the  seventh  day,  but  also  among  the  CeltSB  and  Indians, 
who  all  measured  the  time  by  weeks." — De  Veritate,  lib.  i,  sect.  16. 

*' Aristobulus  quotes  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  speak  of  the 
seventh  day  as  sacred  and  venerable.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
speiaks  of  the  sabbath  in  the  same  terms  as  Aristobulus ;  and  he 
adds  some  passages  from  the  ancients,  who  celebrate  the  seventh 
day.  Some  believe  that  Job  observed  the  sabbath-day,  because 
at  the  end  of  seven  days  he  c^ered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  on  ac- 
count of  his  children.  Some  rabbins  inform  us  that  Jose^rfi  also 
observed  the  sabbath  in  Egypt." — Cabnet,  article  sabbaih. 

Bishop  Cumberland  seems  to  support  the  same  view  of  .Ae 
subject,  by  ai^ng  that  "  the  Mosaic  law  imposed  no  new  obli- 
gation on  Gentiles ;  and  that,  as  the  strangers  residing  among  the 
Jews  were  required  to  observe  the  sabbath,  this  requirement  must 
have  been  based  upon,  and  acquired  its  force  from,  patriarchal 
law." — De  Legiims  Patriarcharum,  p.  464. 

With  the  following  extract  we  pass  firom  this  subject: — 
"  Whether  the  institution  of  the  sabbath  was  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  one  day  in  seven  always  observed  by  the  patri- 
archs, before  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  or  whether  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  seventh  day  is  related  only  by  way  of  anticipation, 
as  an  ordinance  not  to  take  place  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Jewish  economy ;  is  a  matter  of  some  debate  among  the  learned: 
but,  I  think,  with  Uttle  or  no  reason ;  for  when  we  consider  thst 
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«B  soonas  the 'saored  penman  had  slid,  'God  endodliis  wodt  and 
Tested/  he  adds  innnedtately,  in  the  words  of  the  same  tenae,  *'He 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.'  When  we  conqmie 
this  passage  in  Genesis  with  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
wherein  Moses  speaks  of  God's  '  blessing  and  sanctifying  the  sab- 
bath/ not  as  an  act  then  first  done,  but  as  what  he  had  formerly 
done  upon  the  creation  of  the  world ;  when  we  remember,  that 
all  the  patriarchs,  fix>m  Adam  to  Moses,  had  set  times  for  their 
eolenm  assemblies,  and  these  times  were  Weekly,  and  of  divine 
institution ;  that,  upon  the  return  of  these  weekly  sabbaths,  very 
^obably  it  was  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their  respective  sa- 
crifices to  God ;  and  that  Noah,  the  only  righteous  perscm  among 
the  (last  generation  of  the)  antediluvians,  Abraham,  the  most 
faithful  servant  of  Grod  after  the  flood,  and  Job,  that  'perfect  and 
upright  man,'  are  all  supposed  to  have  observed  it;  we  cannot 
but  think,  that  the  day  whereon  the  work  of  creation  was  con- 
cluded, from  the  very  beginning  of  time,  was,  every  week,  (until 
men  had  corrupted  their  ways,)  kept  holy,  as  being  the  birthdiqr 
of  the  world,  (as  Philo,  De  Mundi  Opificio,  styles  it,)  and  the  unir 
Torsal  festival  of  mankind." — Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Sibh, 
Tol.  i,  p.  14,  note. 

There  is  another  inquiry  which  we  think  it  proper  to  consider 
here :  it  refers  to  the  eating  of  animal  flesh  for  food  during  the 
mntediluvian  period.  At  first  si^t,  this  would  appear  to  refer 
more  to  the  civil  economy  and  Mstorjr  of  the  time ;  but  as  the 
opinion  which  we  have  formed  on  this  subject,  and  the  evidence 
which  we  shall  have  to  adduce  respecting  it,  are  decidedly  of  a 
religious  character,  we  have  preferred  the  consideration  of  it  in 
this  place.  The  liberty  given  to  man  in  Paradise  respecting  his 
food  must  first  be  noticed.  To  him  the  Almighty  said,  "  BehoM, 
I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shaU  be  for  meat/'  Gren.  i,  2Q. 
As,  in  inunediate  connection  with  these  words,  we  have  the  en- 
tire subjection- of  animal  creation  to  Adam  most  distinct  asserted, 
we  think  it  certain  that  it  was  not  the  divine  intention  that 
man  in  a  state  of  irafiooence  i^ould  feed  on  the  fiesh  of  ammais. 
.And,  passing  over  the  first  few  chaptere  of  Grenesis,  we  find  the 
Almighty,  in  addressing  Noah  after  the  flood,  enlarging  thk 
^grant,  and  giving  animal  food  toman  precisdy  as  herbs  and  fruits 
ihad  been  previously  given.    After  renewing  the  Aovemgnty  ef 
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tttan  over  all  the  inferior  animals,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case 
<X  Adam,  it  is  said,  '^  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
Aings."  Gen.  ix,  3.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether,  be- 
fore the  flood,  animal  flesh  was  used  as  food ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
ft  was  so  used  generally  or  under  special  circumstances. 

Hottinger  has  fully  discussed  this  subject,*  giving  the  argu- 
ments and  authorities  on  both  sides ;  and  from  a  careful  review 
of  his  investigation,  we  incline  to  think  that  animal  food  was  not 
generally  allowed  to  man  before  the  flood,  but  that,  under  special 
OTCumstances,  it  was  taken  from'  the  time  of  the  fall.  It  will  be 
evident,  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  fall  was  the  only 
great  and  important  event  which  materially,  altered  the  condition 
of  man  from  the  creation  to  the  flood.  Now  it  is  worthy  of 
inquiring,  whether  this  event  was  likely  in  any  way  to  induce  the 
eating  of  animal  flesh.  ,  We  do  not  think  that  the  subject  is  capa- 
ble of  proof;  the  evidence  is  neither  clear  nor  complete.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  fall  introduced  the  practice  of  animal 
sacrifice ;  and  that,  in  the  very  earliest  accounts  of  animal  sacri- 
fice, as  preserved  either  by  Jews  or  heathens,  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  always  made  a  part  of  the  religious  rite.  We  shall  furnish 
some  proof  of  the  latter  proposition,  and  then  draw  such  inferences 
as  may  appear  to  be  warranted. 

With  respect  to  Jewish  sacrifices,  they  were  of  three  kinds  :— 

First.  Such  as  were  wholly  offered  up  to  God,  and  burnt  upon 
the  altar.    These  were  the  holocausts,  or  whole  burnt-offerings. 

Secondly.  Those  wherein,  besides  something  oflered  up  to  God 
upon  the  sJtar,  the  priests  had  a  portion,  of  which  they  and  their 
families  partook.  These  are  also  subdivided  into  sin-offerings 
and  trespass-offerings. 

Thirdly.  Those  in  which,  besides  something  offered  up  to  God, 
"and  a  portion  bestowed  on  the  priests,  the  offerers  themselves  had 
%  share  likewise.    These  were  called  peace-oSerings. 

Those  of  the  first  class,  although  they  were  themselves  wholly 
offered  up  to  God,  and  burnt  upon  the  altar,  (perhaps  to  signify 
'some  special  mystery  concerning  Christ,)  yet  had  peace-offerings 
regularly  annexed  to  them,  when  they  were  not  offerhogs  for  the 
whole  congregation,  but  for  any  particular  person ;  that  so  the 
offerers  might  at  the  same  time,  when  they  offered  up  to  God, 
%ast  also  upon  the  sacrifices. 

*  HiMoria  Onatmis^  Opera  Dm  &cfit,  qiuttt  x«f  . 
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With  regard  to  the  second :  the  persons  presenting  the  offering 
did  not  themselves  eat  of  it ;  and  the  reason  was,  because  they 
were  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  God,  being  at  the  time  in  a  state 
of  guilt,  for  which  they  made  atonement  in  those  sacrifices :  but 
they  did  it  by  their  priests,  who  were  their  mediators  with  God, 
and,  as  their  proxies,  ate  of  the  sacrifices  for  them.  So,  then,  the 
eating  of  the  sacrifices,  one  way  or  another,  stood  immediately  or 
remotely  connected  with  the  observance  of  the  rite  itself.  Thus 
we  find  in  Scripture  that  the  eating  of  sacrifices  is  continually 
referred  to  as  belonging  to  sacrifice  in  general. 

We  give  some  instances.  Of  Elkanah  it  is  said,  he  "  went  up 
out  of  his  city  yearly  to  worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord 
of  hosts  in  Shiloh.  And  when  the  time  was  that  Elkanah  offered* 
he  gave  to  Peninnah  his  wife,  and  to  all  her  sons  and  her  daugh- 
ters, portions:  but  unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  double  portion/' 
1  Sam.  i,  3-5 ;  that  is,  portions  to  eat  of  those  sacrifices  that  had 
been  offered  up  to  Grod. 

Again,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  where  we  have 
the  account  of  Saul  seeking  Samuel :  "  As  soon,"  say  they,  "  as 
ye  be  come  into  the  city,  ye  shall  straightway  find  him,  before  he 
go  up  to  the  high  place  to  eat :  for  the  people  will  not  eat  until 
he  come,  because  ho  doth  bless  the  sacrifice."  1  Sam.  ix,  13. 

We  have  reference  to  the  same  practice  in  the  sixteenth  chapter. 
Wheu  Samuel  went  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  he  said,  "  I  am 
come  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord :  sanctify  yourselves,  and  come 
with  me  to  the  sacrifice ;"  but  when  he  understo6d  that  Jesse's 
youngest  son  was  absent,  he  said  to  Jesse,  '*  Send  and  fetch  him : 
for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither."  1  Sam.  xvi,  5,  11. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  practice  of  selecting  the  portion  for 
the  priest,  as  described  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Eli.  1  Sam. 
ii,  18. 

It  will  be  important  to  show  that  the  same  practice  obtained 
among  heathens,  and  is  traceable  to  the  earliest  ages.  It  was 
prevalent  in  the  apostolic  times;  and  St.  Paul  makes  frequent 
reference  to  it,  and  gives  sundry  advices  on  the  subject.  We 
instance  1  Cor.  viii,  10:  "For  if  any  man  see  thee  which  hast 
knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience 
of  him  which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which 
are  offered  to  idols  ?"  Out  of  this  practice  undoubtedly  arose  the 
famous  dispute  in  the  primitive  church,  whether  it  were  lawful  to 
eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols. 
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Those  Grentile  feasts  upon  the  sacrifices  were  usually  kept  in 
the  temple  where  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  Hence,  when  Hero^ 
dotus  gives  the  celebrated  story  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  he  says^ 
"  When  the  succeeding  sacrifice  cmd  festival  were  ended,  the 
young  men  retired  to  rest  within  the  temple." — CKo,  xxad. 

Homer  gives  a  similar  account : — 

**  And  now  the  Greeks  ihcir  hecatomb  prepare; 
Between  their  homa  ihe  salted  bailey  threw, 
And,  with  dieir  heads  to  heaven,  the  ncttms  dew: 
The  limbs  ihey  sever  torn,  th*  indosiiig  hide ; 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide: 
On  these,  in  doable  cauls  involved  with  art, 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part 
The  priest  himself  before  his  altar  stands, 
And  bums  the  offering  with  his  holy  hands. 
Poors  the  black  wine,  and  sees  the  flames  aspire ; 
The  yoath  with  instruments  surround  the  fire : 
The  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dressed. 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest : 
Then  spread  the  tables,  and  the  feast  prepare ; 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share." 

Pop^i  Homer,  Biad,  h,  I 

And  in  another  place : — 

"  With  hasty  feasto  they  sacrifice  and  pray, 
T*  avert  tbe  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day."— ZMi 

In  the  Odyssey  also,  when  Telemachus  is  introduced  to  Nestoc, 
while  he  is  sacr^cing  to  Neptune,  we  are  told: — 

"Suppliant  he  pray'd.    And  now,  the  viethns  dress'd, 
They  draw,  dif  ide,  and  celebrate  the  feast"— Book  ilL 

Plato,  in  his  second  book,  De  Legibv^,  speaks  of  those  sacrificial 
feasts  as  "feasts  after  dirine  worship/' 

Strabo  mentions  a  strange  kind  of  worship  used  by  the  ancient 
Persians  in  their  sacrifices,  where  no  part  of  the  fledi  was  oflbred 
to  the  gods,  but  all  was  eaten  up  by  those  that  brought  it,  and  by 
their  guests. 

Plutarch  also  makes  this  eating  of  the  animal  flesh  such  an  in- 
t^al  part  of  the  sacrificial  rite,  that  he  says,  when  Catiline  and 
his  conspirators  had  sacrificed  a  man,  they  "did  all  eat  somewhat 
of  the  flesh,"  using  this  religious  bond  to  confirm  them  in  their 
treachery.  And  the  same  author  again  observes,  "  It  is  a  strange 
and  uncouth  rite,  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Hecate,  that  they 
which  ofiered  sacrifice  unto  her  did  not  partake  of  it."  ^9ee  Cud- 
worth's  Serm<ms»  Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper.) 

15 
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Several  of  the  cases  to  which  we  have  referred  are  o(  a  remote 
date;  but  the  practice  of  joining  feasting  with  sacrificing  ob- 
tained in  the  earliest  s^s.  On  this  point  we  again  quote  the 
learned  Cudworth.  He  says,  (Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  226,)  "  It  was 
so  general,  (among  the  ancient  heathens,)  in  their  idolatrous 
sacrifices,  that  Isaac  Abarbanel,  a  learned  Jew,  observed  it.  In 
those  ancient  times,  whoever  sacrificed  to  idols  made  a  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice.  And  the  original  of  it  among  them  was  so 
ancient,  that  it  is  ascribed  by  their  own  authors  to  Prometheus, 
as  Salmasius,  in  his  Solino-Plinian  Exercitations,  notes ;  which 
Prometheus,  although,  according  to  Eusebius's  Chronicon,  and 
our  ordinary  chronologers,  his  time  would  fall  near  about  the 
3028th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  which  was  long  after  Noah ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  much  sooner,  near  about  Noah's 
time,  in  that  he  is  made  to  be  the  son  of  Japhet,  which  was 
Noah's  son,  firom  whom  the  Eurc^ans  descended,  called  therefore 
by  the  poet  Idpeti  genus ;  although  I  rather  subscribe  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  Vossius,  that  this  Prometheus  was  no  other 
than  Noah  himself,  the  father  of  Japhet,  and  not  his  son,  because 
the  other  things  do  so  well  agree  to  him."  Nothing,  perhaps, 
more  fully  shows  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  sacrificial  feast- 
ing, than  the  incidental  allusion  of  St.  Paul,  who,  in  reference  to 
Christian  privileges,  observes,  "  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they 
have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle."  Heb.  idii,  10. 

Our  object  in  making  these  references  has  been  to  show,  that, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  both  Jews  and  Grentiles  regarded  feasting 
upon  the  animal  sacrificed  as  a  part  of  the  sacrificial  service ; 
and  the  question  which  consequently  presents  itself  to  our  mind 
is  simply  this :  Did  this  practice  make  a  part  of  the  primitive 
sacrificial  rites,  or  was  it  added  to  them  some  time  after  the 
:flood  ?  We  incline  to  the  former  opinion.  We  cannot  conceive 
what  reason  could  lead  men  who  were  freely  allowed  the  use  of 
animal  flesh  on  all  occasions,  to  make  the  eating  of  it  so  special 
a  part  of  the  sacrificial  service.  Why,  on  such  an  occasion,  feast 
on  flesh  more  than  on  vegetables  or  fruits  ?  If,  for  two  thousand 
years  after  the  fall,  the  animal  sacrifices  offered  unto  God  had 
been  entirely  consumed,  and  no  portion  of  them  eaten,  would  not 
the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  practice  of  eating  a  part  have 
appeared  like  sacrilege?  How,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  practice 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  Very  easily.  When  animal  sacrifice  wa« 
appointed  by  God,  as  a  means  of  setting  forth  the  death  which 
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was  deserved  by  sin,  and  the  death  which  the  Redeemer  was  to 
sufier  as  a  ransom-price  for  it«  guilt,  it  was  also  appointed  that  a 
part  of  the  sacrifice  should  be  eaten,  to  teach  men  that  their  life 
was  only  continued  through  the  death  of  the  promised  Mediator. 
This  idea  is  Scriptural,  and  was  enunciated  by  Christ  himself 
with  great  force:  "I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever : 
and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world.  Except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  John  vi,  51,  53^55.  As  sacrifices 
typified  the  Saviour's  passion  and  death,  did  not  the>  eating  of 
the  flesh  of  those  animals  signify  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
were  to  result  from  his  atonement  ?  We  think  this  to  be  a  just 
deduction ;  and  if  so,  then  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this  significant  practice  was  coeval  with  the  institution  of  sacri- 
ficial rites. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  on  these  principles  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  the  enlarged  grant  of  animal  food  to  man  generally  in 
the  time  of  Noah ;  we  reply,  that  a  circumstance  of  an  analogous 
kind  took  place  afterward,  which  may  illustrate  to  some  extent 
the  divine  government  in  primitive  times :  When  the  Israelites 
commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  {Jaced,  as  they 
were,  under  the  special  guidance  and  teaching  of  God,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  eat  any  animal  food  unless  a  part  had  been  ofiered 
in  sacrifice.  The  command  ran  thus :  "  What  man  soever  th^re 
be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in 
the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp,  and  bringeth  it  not 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  offer  aik 
offering  unto  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord ;  blood 
shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man."  Lev.  xvii,  3,  4.  This  was  in- 
tended at  once  to  prevent  idolatry,  and  to  make  all  the  animal 
food  which  was  eaten,  in  some  sense,  tjrpical  of  the  promised 
blessings  of  redemption.  Yet,  when  these  tribes  obtained  pos- 
session of  their  promised  inheritance,  this  law  was  relaxed,  and 
they  were  told,  "If  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  to  put  his  name  there  be  too  far  from  thee,  then  thou 
shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock,  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  thee.    Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood :  for  the 
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blood  is  the  life ;  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh." 
Deut.  xii,  21,  23. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Israelites,  in  their  journeying 
were  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  of  the  first  families 
that  existed  upon  the  earth.  They  stood  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  divine  teaching ;  they  were  not  associated  with  any 
other  human  population ;  they  had  among  them  a  special  resi- 
dence of  Deity,  and  a  place  of  sacrifice.  Shall  we  err,  then,  in 
believing  that  the  families  which  first  lived  on  our  earth  were, 
Mke  these,  allowed  only  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  oflered  in  sacri- 
fice ?  and  that,  when,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  a  mode  of  proceeding 
was  adopted,  which  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  this  law  should  be  relaxed  in  the  grant  already 
mentioned  nearly  in  the  very  words,  and  involving  precisely  the 
same  injunction,  as  that  which  has  been  already  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  ?  God  said  unto  Noah,  "  Every  moving 
thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green  herb 
have  I  given  you  all  things.  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which 
is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  Gen.  ix,  3,  4. 

We  do  not  expect  that  these  facts  and  arguments  will  secure 
imiversal  assent  to  our  proposition;  we  do  not  think  the  case 
proved,  or  that  it  is  capable  o{  proof.  But  we  consider  that  what 
has  been  advanced  is  sufiicient  to  make  it  appear  probable,  that, 
from  the  fall  to  the  flood,  the  flesh  of  animals  oflered  in  sacrifice 
was  eaten,  and  this  flesh  only.  We  add,  in  order  to  complete 
tfie  parallel,  that  it  is  known  that  our  first  parents  were  clothed 
in  skins ;  and,  in  all  probability,  these  skins  were  those  of  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice.  It  is  also  certain  that,  in  afler  times,  the  skin 
of  the  victim,  as  well  as  part  of  the  flesh,  belonged  to  the  priest. 
.  We  have  now  discussed  the  most  important  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  religion  of  the  antediluvian  world ;  and  should  at 
jonce  proceed  to  apply  the  conclusions  which  we  have  elicited  to 
the  several  generations  that  lived  in  this  portion  of  time.  But,  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  this,  we  call  attention  to  what  has  been  urged 
in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  incidentally  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  respecting  the  intellectual  position  and  mental  cul- 
tivation which  these  people  enjoyed. 

If  what  has  been  placed  before  the  reader  on  this  subject  be 
candidly  considered,  it  will  be  admitted  that  men  in  those  early 
days  possessed  mental  advantages  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
those  which  have  been  enjoyed  in  any  subsequent  age.    To 
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Strengthen  this  opinion  without  referring  to  our  own  pages,  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  a  learned  author,  who  speaks  ex- 
plicitly on  the  point : — 

'•  The  first  created  divine  insti  tutor  of  aU  philosophy  was  Adam, 
who,  without  all  peradventure,  was  the  greatest,  among  mere 
mortals,  that  ever  the  world  possessed ;  concerning  whom  the 
Scripture  tells  us,  (Gen.  ii,  19,  20,)  that  he  gave  names  to  every 
living  thing,  &c. ;  which  argues  his  great  sagacity  and  philosophic 
penetration  into  their  natures.  For,  look,  as  our  conceptions,  if 
true,  so  also  names,  if  proper,  should  be,  and,  as  we  may  presume, 
at  first  were,  no  other  than  images  of  things.  So  both  Aristotle 
and  Plato  call  names  '  imitations  of  things.'  Adam  could  by  his 
profound  philosophy  anatomize,  and  exactly  pry  into,  the  very 
natures  of  things,  and  there  contemplate  those  glorious  ideas  and 
characters  of  created  light  and  order,  which  the  increated  Light 
and  divine  Wisdom  had  impressed  thereon ;  and  thence  he  could, 
by  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  immediately  collect,  and 
form  the  same  into  a  complete  system  or  body  of  philosophy,  as 
also  most  methodically  branch  forth  the  same  into  particular 
sciences,  &c.  Whereas,  all  philosophers  since  Adam  having  lost* 
by  his  fall,  this  philosophic  sagacity  of  prying. into  the  natures  of 
things,  they  can  only  make  some  poor  conjectures  from  some  com- 
mon accidents,  and  the- external  superficies  or  eflTects  of  things; 
and  therefore  cannot  receive  conceptions,  or  give  names  exactly 
suited  to  the  natures  of  things,  as  Adam  before  them  did. 

"  And  that  Plato  had  received  some  broken  tradition  touching 
this  philosophy  of  Adam,  is  evident  from  what  he  lays  down  in 
his  Politicus,  and  elsewhere,  touching  the  golden  age,  or  the 
state  of  innocence ;  wherein,  says  he,  our  first  parent  was  the 
greatest  philosopher  that  ever  was.  And  Baleus  {De  Script, 
Brit,  cent.  x.  prcefat.)  tells  us,  *  that  from  Adam  all  good  arts  and 
human  wisdom  flowed,  as  from  their  fountain.  He  was  the  first 
that  discovered  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  natures  of 
plants,  of  living  and  all  other  creatures ;  he  first  published  the  forms 
of  ecclesiastic,  politic,  and  economic  government ;  from  whose 
school  proceeded  whatever  good  arts  and  wisdom  were  afterward 
propagated  by  our  fathers  unto  mankind.  So  that  whatever  as- 
tronomy, geometry,  and  other  arts,  contain  in  them,  he  knew  the 
whole  thereof.'  The  like  Hornius,  (Hist  Philosoph.,  lib.  i,  cap.  2.) 
*  Adam,  therefore,  being  constituted  in  this  theatre  of  the  universe, 
he  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  pertained  to  the  mystery  of  native. 
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He  knew  exactly,  and  that  without  error,  the  natures  of  all  ani* 
mals,  the  virtues  of  herbs,  and  the  causes  of  things.  The  light  of 
reason,  which  we  call  "logic,"  altogether  unspotted  and  without 
cloud,  overcame  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  dispelled  darkness, 
if  there  were  any.  Now,  there  was  the  highest  exactness  of  the 
economics  and  politics ;  for  man  was  never  so  much  as  then  a 
sociable  creature:  which  the  ancient  mythologists  are  wont  to 
adumbrate  under  the  golden  age,  wherein 

'  Sponte  S11&  sine  lege  fidem  rectamque  oolebant' " 

Otipii  Metamorpk,  lib.  i,  90. 

"  The  seat  of  this  most  noble  philosophy  is,  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, styled  the  garden  of  Eden.  For  there  is  nothing  more  excel- 
lent given,  by  the  great  God,  to  mankind,  than  that  pleasure  which 
ariseth  from  the  contemplation  of  things.  The  Chaldees  call  this 
garden  of  pleasure  DTiD,  and  the  Greeks,  following  them,  Uapd- 
duoo^y  Paradisos.  Thus  Hornius  (cap.  xi)  repeats  the  same  in 
these  words:  'All  arts,  as  mankind,  had  their  beginning  from 
Adam,  who  among  the  pleasures  of  Paradise  learned  philosophy 
even  from  God  himself  And  Keckerman  (Tract,  ii,  PrcBcogn. 
Logic,  cap  2)  says,  that  he  '  doubts  not  but  that  our  first  parents 
delivered  over  to  posterity,  together  with  oth^r  sciences,  even 
logic  also ;  specially  seeing  they  who  were  nearest  the  origin  of 
all  things  had  an  intellect  so  much  the  more  excellent  than  ours, 
by  how  much  the  more  they  excelled  us  in  length  of  life,  firmitude 
of  health,  and,  lastly,  in  air,  food,  &c.' 

"  From  Adam  sprung  Setli,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq., 
lib.  i,  cap.  3,)  followed  his  father  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  specially 
that  part  thereof  which  concerns  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  od6^ 
iuU  (n;fMnTO}fjuiTa,  in  which  kind  of  philosophy  he  proved  a  very 
eminent  doctor.  So  Hornius,  {Hist.  Philos.i  lib.  vii,  cap.  2.)  *  The 
first  mention  of  letters  falls  upon  Seth's  times ;  who  being  mind- 
ful of  his  father's  prophecy,  foretelling  the  universal  dissolution  of 
things,  the  one  by  the  deluge,  the  other  by  fire,  being  not  willing 
to  extinguish  his  famous  inventions  of  astrology,  he  thought  upon 
some  monument,  to  which  he  might  concredit  these  mysteries. 
At  length  it  seemed  good  unto  him  to  engrave  arts  and  disciplines 
on  two  great  pillars  of  brick,  thereby  to  preserve  them  from  de- 
struction.' And  that  this  tradition  is  not  vain,  is  proved  by  the 
authority  of  Josephus ;  who  witnesseth,  that  one  of  these  pillars 
remained  in  Syria  even  to  his  time,  and  was  seen  by  him. 

"  The  learned  also  reckon  Enoch  among  the  first  divine  phi- 
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losopbers,  specially  for  his  supposed  skill  in  astrol<^  and  astro* 
nomj.  So  Eusebius,  {De  Pnepar.  Evan.,  lib.  ix,)  and  out  of  Mm 
Bocharty  (Phakg,  lib.  ii,  cap.  13,  p.  101 :)  '  I  cannot  but  add/  says 
he,  'what  is  found  concerning  the  same  Enoch  in  Eusebius,  out 
of  Eupolemus  Of  the  Jews.  He  says  that  Abraham,  when  h& 
taught  astrology  and  other  sciences  at  Heliopolis,  affirmed  that 
the  Babylonians  attributed  the  invention  of  the  same  to  Enoch, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  astrology.  It  follows,  not  far 
after,  that  the  Grecians  attribute  the  invention  of  astrology  4o 
Atlas ;  and  that  Atlas  was  the  same  with  Enoch,  &c.  In  which 
words  we  may  note  that  Enoch  and  Atlas  are  reputed  for  the  same : 
perhaps  from  hence, — that  as  Atlas  by  the  Carthaginians  is  called 
Duris  and  Dyris,  so  Enoch  is  by  the  Arabians  Idris.'  Thus  the 
author  of  the  book  called  Juchasin,  (p.  134:)  'Hanoch,  who  is 
called  Edris,  began  to  compose  astronomic  books.  They  say  that 
Enoch  was  first  called  Edris  by  Muhammed,  who  had  it  from  his. 
master  Abdalla  the  Talmudist.  For  Enoch,  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition,  was  called  M etator,  or,  as  Jonathan,  in  his  Chal- 
daic  Paraphrase  on  Gen.  v,  24,  hD*^  mi&d,  ^  great  scribe  ;  which 
name  Muhammed  could  not  more  aptly  render  for  his  purpose  than 
by  the  Arabic,  Edris,  which  signifies,  a  learned,  sage  disputer,  and 
investigator  of  accurate  things ;  from  the  Arabic  word  which  sig- 
nifies, properly,  to  winnow  com ;  thence,  metaphorically,  to  dis- 
puts.  Whence  Beidavi,  an  Arabic  commentator,  saith,  that 
Enoch  was  called  Edris  by  reason  of  his  manifold  study.  For 
the  Most  High  delivered  him  down  thirty  volumes.  It  is  sJso 
said  that  he  was  the  first  calamographer,  as  also  studious  of  astro- 
nomy and  arithmetic.  How  far  these  traditions  deserve  assent, 
as  also  those  other  of  the  engraving  of  prophecies  and  astrology 
on  pillars  which,  they  say,  continued  after  the  flood,  it  concerns 
U8  not  to  debate :  only  thus  much  we  are  assured  by  Jude,  (verse 
14,)  that  Enoch  had  certain  prophecies,  touching  the  world's  dis- 
solution  by  fire,  and  the  last  judgment,  &c.'  And  that  the  Stoics 
derived  their  kinrvpcjoi^,  or  purification  of  the  world  by  fire,  from 
some  broken  idea  of  this  prophecy  of  Enoch,  is  not  without  ground 
conjectured  by  Grotius  and  other  critics.  Baleus  {De  Script.  BriL, 
cent  X,  p.  3)  tells  us,  that  Enoch,  a  man  famous  for  prophecy,  is 
supposed  to  have  written,  before  the  flood,  of  divine  matters,  dcc.'^ 
— 6a&'«  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  vol.  ii,  pp.  7-10. 

In  referring    to  a  mass  of   traditional  lore,    handed  down 
from  extreme  antiquity,  even  although  selected  and  arranged 
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ydih  all  the  judgmwt  and  tact  of  the  learned  author  of  the  *^  CJoart 
o(  the  G^dtiles,"  we  do  not  expect  that  it  will  produce  the  effect 
which  would  follow  from  undoubted  historic  records.  Neverthe^ 
less,  the  preceding  extract,  in  connection  with  what  has  been  pre- 
viously advanced,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  some  distinct  idea  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  people  of  whose  religicMi  we  are 
now  about  to  speaL 

Without  attempting  any  formal  proof  of  an  opinion  elicited 
from  the  concurrence  of  so  many  circumstances,  and  sustained  hj 
the  general  tenor  of  revelation  on  this  point,  it  appears  extremely 
probable  that,  immediately  after  the  fall,  Adam  was  made  ac* 
quamted  by  Gknl  with  the  great  elements  of  the  economy  of  re- 
demption ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  this,  partly  expository  of 
its  truths,  and  partly  instrumental  in  their  accomplishment,  God 
dwelt  between  the  cherubim  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  and  ^re  ap- 
pcHnted  animal  sacrifices  to  be  ofiered,  as  typical  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  promised  Saviour. 

Whatever  defect  may  appear  to  exist  in  the  evidence  en 
which  this  opinion  is  founded,  it  will  be  admitted  to  have  this 
much  in  its  favor — that  it  harmonizes  the  divine  dealings  toward 
the  first  pair  with  the  general  scope  of  the  economy  of  grace ; 
aad  opens  the  way  to  a  clear  and  consistent  interpretation  of  the 
sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  every  other  scheme  of  inter- 
pretation involves  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

Here,  then,  the  progenitors  of  mankind  dwelt  and  wor- 
shiped. Here,  their  children  were  associated  with  them  in  this 
hdy  exercise.  Thus  time  passed  away,  until  many  men,  women, 
and  children,  lived  upon  the  earth :  at  length,  in  process  of  time, 
it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  and  Abel  came  to  ofier  sacrifice  unto 
^e  Lord.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  by  learned  men  to  fix 
a  strict  sense  on  those  words,  ''  in  process  of  time."  Hales  sup- 
poses that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  Kenni- 
oott,  to  the  sabbath-day.  It  seems  probable  that  this  did  take 
]^ace  on  the  sabbath ;  yet  the  arguments  used  to  prove,  fi*om  this 
brief  phrase,  that  it  actually  was  on  that  day,  do  not  appear  to  be 
conclusive.  If  we  might  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we 
should  say  it  seems  most  likely  that  those  circumstances  took 
place  when  Cain  and  Abel,  arrived  at  man's  estate,  had  married, 
and  each  of  them  therefore  was  called  upon  to  bring  an  ofiering- 
of  his  own  unto  the  Lord.  Hitherto  they  had  engaged  in  acts  of 
•deration  as  a  part  of  the  family  of  Adam ;  now  they  worshiped: 
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in  their  own  proper  persons.  That  this  took  place  on  their  mar- 
nage,  is  rendered  probable  from  our  hearing  nothing  of  the  chil* 
dren  of  Abel ;  but,  immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cain,  we 
bear  of  his  having  a  son.  However  it  might  be,  the  circumstanca 
was  one  calculated  to  call  forth  the  religious  opinions  and  feelings 
irf*  the  two  brethren.  Abel  came  with  his  animal  offering,  which 
ke  presented  in  faith,  and  met  from  his  heavenly  Father  a  gracious 
acceptance.  In  what  way  this  was  manifested,  we  are  not  in* 
farmed :  unquestionably,  it  was  attested  to  his  heart  by  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  as  in  after  times  the  divine  Being 
testified  his  acceptance  of  sacrifice  by  consuming  the  victims 
with  fire,  it  is  probable  this  was  likewise  done  here ;  for  it  seems 
clear,  from  the  whole  subject,  that  Abel's  acceptance  and  CainV 
rejection  were  alike  openly  and  publicly  made  known.  We  are 
convinced,  that  the  spirit  of  Cain's  offense  was  a  rejection  of  the 
promise  of  a  Mediator.  He  came  as  an  unbeliever,  and  as  such 
was  rejected. 

Notwithstanding  the  tragic  circumstances  that  followed,  it  is 
cheering,  thus  early  in  the  world's  history,  to  have  so  decided  a 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement :  faith  saw  it ;  faith 
realized  its  virtue ;  faith  was  crowned  with  salvation ;  although 
the  subject  of  this  primitive  faith  was  called  to  endure  a  violent 
death. 

The  account  of  the  murder  of  Abel  in  our  version  is  not  only 
brief,  but  appears  to  be  defective.  The  words, "  And  Cain  talked 
with  Abel  his  brother,"  (Gen.  iv,  8,)  do  not  express  the  sense  of 
the  original :  it  should  rather  have  been,  "  And  Cain  said,"  &c. 
Our  translators,  not  finding  any  record  of  what  was  said,  have 
given  us  that  rendering.  It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  supplies  the  words ;  adding, "  Let 
us  walk  out  into  the  field."  An  eminent  critic  assures  us,  that 
the  addition  may  be  safely  considered  a  part  of  the  sacred  text, 
and  that  the  passage  may  be  read  thus :  "  And  Cain  said  unto 
Abel  his  brother,  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain,"  &c. 

The  Jewish  Targums  pretend  to  give  us  the  substance  of  their 
conversation ;  and  as  the  piece  is  ancient  and  curious,  we  insert 
it :  "  And  Cain  said  unto  Hebel  his  brother.  Let  us  go  out  into 
the  field ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  they  were  in  the  fielc^ 
Cain  answered  and  said  unto  Hebel  his  brother,  I  thought  that  the 
world  was  created  in  mercy ;  but  it  is  not  governed  according  to 
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the  merit  of  good  works,  nor  is  there  any  judgment,  nor  a  Judge, 
nor  shall  there  be  any  future  state,  in  which  good  rewards  shaD 
be  given  to  the  righteous,  and  punishment  executed  on  the  wicked; 
and  now  there  is  respect  of  persons  in  judgment.  On  what  a&> 
count  is  it  that  thy  sacrifice  has  been  accepted,  and  mine  not 
received  with  complacency?  And  Hebel  answered  and  said, 
The  world  was  created  in  mercy,  and  it  is  governed  according  ta 
the  fruit  of  good  works ;  there  is  a  Judge,  a  future  world,  and  a 
coming  judgment,  where  good  rewards  shall  be  given  to  the 
righteous,  and  the  impious  punished ;  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  in  judgment :  but  because  my  works  were  better  and 
more  precious  than  thine,  my  oblation  was  received  with  compla- 
cency. And  because  of  these  things  they  contended  on  the  face 
of  the  field ;  and  Cain  rose  up  against  Hebel  his  brother,  and 
struck  a  stone  into  his  forehead,  and  killed  him." — Dr,  Adam 
Clarke,  sub  loc. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  generation,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  Sanchoniatho,  speaking  of  Cain  and  his  wife,  states 
that  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  heaven  toward  the  sun : 
for  him  they  supposed  to  be  God,  the  only  Lord  of  heaven,  call- 
ing him  Beel-Semin,  which,  in  the  Phenician  dialect,  signifies 
**  Lord  of  heaven."  Now,  without  attaching  more  importance 
-  to  this  tradition  than  it  merits,  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that, 
if  the  jJace  of  worship  after  the  fall  was  at  the  east  of  Eden, 
where  stood  the  cherubim  and  the  infokiing  fire, — a  place  which 
Cain  had  called  "  the  face  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  the  presence  of  the 
Lord," — ^then,  when  driven  away,  and  denied  all  access,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  he  might  have  turned  to  the  sun  as  the  most 
glorious  part  in  nature,  and^  in  worshiping  God,  have  stretched 
9ut  his  hands  to  this  luminary,  as  he  had  formerly  done  toward 
the  holy  place. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  our  belief  that 
Cain  actually  introduced  idolatry,  although  he  might  by  his  con* 
duct  have  paved  the  way  for  its  reception.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent  that  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  who  had  access  to  the  most 
valuable  historical  traditions  in  the  world,  were  of  opinion  that 
this  great  evil  became  prevalent  very  early  in  the  history  of  our 
race.  To  show  this  fully,  we  give  the  fallowing  extract  from  the 
great  Maimonides* : — 

*  M08M  Maimonides,  or  Moses  fhe  son  of  Maimon,  was  a  celebrated  rabbi,  bom 
of  an  illiutrioiu  figunily  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  A.I).  1131.    He  was  an  eminent 
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**  la  the  days  of  Enos  the  sons  of  Adam  fell  into  a  great  error, 
even  the  counsel  of  the  wise  men  of  that  generation  degenerated 
into  folly;  and  Enos  himself  was  one  of  those  who  labored 
under  that  error.  Now  their  error  consisted  in  this : — ^they  said, 
Whereas  God  has  created  these  stars  and  orbs  to  be  the  regu* 
lators  of  the  universe,  has  placed  them  on  high,  and  imparted 
glory  to  them ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  servants  which  serve  before 
him,  they  must  be  worthy  of  being  praised  and  glorified,  and  of 
having  homage  paid  unto  them.  Moreover,  it  must  be  the  plea- 
sure of  God  (blessed  be  he !)  that  those  should  be  exalted  and 
revered  whom  he  has  made  excellent  and  venerable,  just  as  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  a  king  that  those  who  stand  before  him  should  be 
revered,  which,  indeed,  is  reverence  (paid)  to  the  king  (himself.) 

"As  soon  as  they  were  struck  with  this  idea,  they  began  to 
build  temples  to  the  stars,  to  offer  sacrifices  unto  them,  to  praise 
them,  to  glorify  them,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  (according  to 
their  wicked  notion)  obtain  the  favor  of  the  Creator.  Such  was 
the  radical  principle  of  idolatry. 

"  But,  after  a  length  of  time,  false  prophets  arose  among  the 
sons  of  men,  who  said  that  God  had  commanded  them,  saying, 
'  Worship  ye  such  and  such  a  star,  or  all  the  stars :  offer  sacri- 
fices and  (brink-offerings  to  the  same,  to  the  end  that  the  whole 
of  the  people,  women,  little  ones,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  may  bow  down  to  it.'  And  so  he  (the  false  prophet) 
revealed  unto  them  some  image,  which  he  invented  in  his  own 
heart,  saying  that  this  was  the  image  of  such  and  such  a  star, 
which  was  revealed  to  him  in  his  prophecy.  And  in  this  manner 
they  began  to  make  images  in  temples,  under  trees,  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  and  on  high  hills ;  to  assemble  together  and  to  bow 
down  to  the  same;  saying  to  the  people,  that  this  image  had 
power  of  doing  good  and  evil,  and  it  was  right  to  worship  it,  and 
to  stand  in  awe  of  it.    Moreover,  their  priests  used  to  say  unto 

phjaiciaiL,  and  wrote  on  philosophy,  logic,  and  medicine,  in  yarioas  laagnages ;  as 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek.  But,  however  eminent  in  other  respects,  he  was  still 
more  so  as  a  diTine;  which  led  the  Jews  to  say  of  him,  that  none  ever  so  nearly 
approached  to  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  their  great  founder  and  lawgiver  as 
Moses  the  son  of  Maimon.  He  was  remarkable  for  having  cast  off  the  authority 
of  the  absurd  fables  and  traditions  to  which  his  nation  had  generally  paid  great 
deference.  Of  the  Yad  ffachcaakah  (whence  the  above  extract  is  taken)  Collier 
says,  **  Those  that  desire  to  leam  the  doctrine  and  the  canon  law  contained  in  tha 
Talmud,  may  read  Maimonides*  compendiam  of  it  in  the  Yad;  wherein  they  will 
find  a  great  part  of  the  fables  and  impertinences  of  the  Talmud  entirely  discarded.". 
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them,  'By  this  service  ye  will  increase  and  prosper;  and  so  and 
80  ye  ought  to  do/ 

"And  then  other  liars  too  began  to  appear,  and  to  say  that  the 
ptar  itself,  or  some  orb  or  angel,  spoke  unto  them,  saying,  *  Wor- 
ship ye  one  in  such  and  such  a  manner,^  (the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  worshiped  having  been  revealed  to  them  by  the  same,) 
'  and  do  ye  do  so  and  so.'  And  so  the  thing  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  (namely,)  the  worshiping  of  images,  in  various  man- 
ners of  worship,  one  diiflferent  from  the  other,  the  oflering  of  sac- 
rifices, and  the  bowing  down  unto  the  same. 

"  But  after  another  lapse  of  time,  the  glorious  and  awful  God 
came  into  utter  oblivion,  both  in  the  conversation  and  in  the 
minds  of  all  existing,  so  that  they  knew  him  no  more ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  whole  people  of  the  land,  the  women 
and  the  little  ones,  knew  only  that  image  of  wood  or  stone,  or 
that  temple  of  stones,  which  they  were  trained  from  their  infancy 
to  bow  down  unto,  to  worship,  and  to  swear  by  the  name  of. 
Even  the  wise  men  who  were  among  them,  as,  for  instance,  their 
priests  and  the  like  men,  imagined  that  there  was  no  other  god, 
except  the  stars,  or  orbs,  for  the  sake  of  which,,  and  in  the  like- 
ness of  which,  those  images  were  made ;  but  as  to  the  Rock  of 
the  universe,  there  was  no  man  who  comprehended  or  knew  him, 
except  a  few  individuals  who  were  then  in  the  world ;  as,  for 
instance,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Noah,  Shem,  and  Eber:  and  in 
this  manner  the  world  was  continually  performing  its  revolutions, 
until  the  pillar  of  the  world  was  born,  namely,  Abraham,  our 
father." — Barnard's  MaimonideSy  pp.  201-204. 

Whatsoever  may  be  thought  of  the  various  details  respecting 
the  rise  and  progress  of  idolatrous  principles  and  practices,  fur- 
nished in  this  quotation,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  writer  was 
pre-eminently  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject ;  and, 
further,  that  the  account  he  has  given,  in  its  general  character, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  scope  and  teaching  of  ancient  profane 
history.  The  fact  of  the  rise  of  idolatry  before  the  flood  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  by  Sanchoniatho,  who  not  only  speaks  of  revering, 
the  sun,  as  we  have  seen ;  he  also  declares  that  dead  men  were 
deified,  and  pillars  erected  to  their  memory,  and  sacrifices  ofiered 
unto  them,  and  anniversary  feasts  celebrated  to  their  honor ;  and 
that  all  this  took  place  before  the  time  of  Tubal-cain. 

Passing  on  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  we  are  informed  of 
the  eminent  piety  of  Enoch.     However  distinguished  this  patri- 
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arch  might  have  been  in  other  respects*  he  was  still  more  so  for 
bis  unwavering  devotedness  to  God.  The  account  of  Moses  is 
very  brief,  but  it  is  fiiU  and  satisfactory.  Its  brevity,  however, 
is  accounted  for.  The  inspired  historian  was  not  treating  of 
religion,  nor,  properly  speaking,  writing  a  history;  he  was  com- 
piling a  rapid  chronicle  of  the  antediluvian  generations.  We 
are  informed  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  their  lineal  descendants,  for  six 
generations,  without  hearing  more  than  that  the  individual  was 
bom,  had  children,  and  died  at  a  given  age.  No  single  remark 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  detail :  we  are  told  nothing  of  their 
character,  their  intellect,  or  their  prowess ;  but  when  the  name 
cf  Enoch  is  written,  this  rigid  rule  gives  way,  and  a  few  expres- 
sive terms  convey  to  the  mind  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  his 
religious  life.  ''  Enoch  walked  with  God :  and  he  was  not ;  for 
God  took  him."  Gen.  v,  24.  Few  as  are  these  words,  they  dis- 
tinctly inform  us  that  Enoch  maintained  uninterrupted  commu- 
nion and  fellowship  with  God,  and  that  his  life  ^  piety  was 
crowned  with  a  triumphant  end.  We  have,  however,  a  brilliant 
commentary  on  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
There  we  are  told  that,  while  walking  with  God  by  faith,  Enoch 
"  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God.  Without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him."  Heb.  xi,  5,  6.  Enoch  had  this  living 
faith,  and  it  guided  him  into,  and  preserved  him  in,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  divine  favor  and  fellowship.  It  is  this  feature  which 
brings  out  so  interestingly  the  religion  of  these  patriarchs.  Like 
ours,  it  owed  aU  its  blessing  to  the  atonement ;  it  was  only  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  the  fruit  of  faith.  This 
was  the  happy  religion  of  Enoch.  He  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
cepted, that  he  {leased  Gk>d.  And  this  piety  met  with  a  corre- 
sponding reward:  "He  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see 
death."  He  was  suddenly  changed  from  mortality  to  im- 
mortality, and  body  and  soul  passed  at  once  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

But  we  take  a  {>artial  and  unworthy  view  of  the  piety  of  this 
boly  man  if  we  confine  our  observations  to  his  personal  character. 
We  have  to  consider  Enoch  as  set  for  the  defense  of  religion  in  a 
time  of  prevailing  wickedness  and  infidelity.  Of  this  we  have 
Scripture  proof.  Enoch  was  an  inspired  prophet,  and,  early  as 
be  lived  in  the  world,  predicted  the  final  judgment,  and  exhibited, 
in  inspired  language,  the  glory  and  majesty  of  God.  The  apostle 
Jude  (verse  14)  has  preserved  a  portion  of  these  predictions; 
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and,  in  recording  them,  makes  some  reference  to  the  situation  of 
Enoch,  which  casts  considerable  light  on  the  religion  of  those 
times.  From  this  text  it  is  evident  that  even  then  irreligious 
men  not  only  wantonly  and  wickedly  sinned  against  God ;  they 
also  denied  his  truth,  and  spoke,  as  well  as  acted,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  will.  If,  then,  the  piety  of  Enoch  shines  forth  like  a 
star  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  it  shines,  as  far  as  we  are  informed* 
alone.  We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  at  this  period  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  their  way.  But  the  signs  of  the  times  wore  a 
threatening  aspect.  Men  had  multiplied,  arts  and  elegance  had 
been  introduced,  mental  cultivation  had  been  extended.  But  an 
increasing  number  of  men  were  found  faithless  and  wicked.  The 
source  of  the  only  really  conservating  influence  of  any  people  or 
nation,  the  pious  and  devoted  servants  of  God,  diminished.  In 
these  circumstances,  this  holy  man  lifted  up  his  voice  against 
prevailing  wickedness,  condemned  the  licentiousness  and  violence 
of  the  age  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  asserted  the  government 
of  Grod  and  the  certainty  of  final  retribution ;  but,  from  the  re- 
sults which  followed,  we  may  judge,  with  little  success.  It  would 
greatly  illustrate  this  portion  of  history  if  we  knew  the  circum 
stances  of  his  translation.  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  referred  to 
by  Maimonides,  when  ''the  glorious  and  awful  God  had  come 
into  oblivion,"  and  a  miracle  was  necessary  to  honor  the  faith  of 
the  man  who  trusted  in  God,  to  set  the  broad  *seal  of  heaven  in 
attestation  of  the  truths  he  had  taught,  and  to  impress  on  the 
public  mind,  in  the  most  powerful  manner,  the  certainty  of  a 
future  state  of  being.  All  this  was  effected  by  the  translation  of 
Enoch ;  for,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  eloquent  living  author,  "it 
is  easy  to  suppose  that  there  were  scoffers  in  those  days,*  as  well 
as  in  the  present ;  men  who,  while  the  prophet  was  proclaiming 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  might  ask  for  the  promise  or  precursors 
of  his  coming,  and  point  to  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  na- 
ture,  in  which  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  and  taunting  him  with  his  sobriety  and  self-denial, 
his  absurd  hypocrisy  and  puritanical  pretensions,  might  insult  him 
with  their  infidel  jests,  and  reel  to  their  wretched  revelry,  with 
the  maxim  of  their  successors  in  their  mouths, '  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die !'  All  this  is,  at  least,  possible ;  for 
my  part,  I  think  it  likely ;  and  I  regard,  therefore,  the  translation 

•  The  language  of  Jade,  in  connection  with  the  passage  already  refened  to,  makas 
fhis  certain. 
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of  the  prophet  as  intended  to  prove  to  an  infatuated  world  the 
actual  existence  of  a  future  state,  and  the  positive  fact  of  human 
immortality.  Under  whatever  circumstances  the  miracle  might 
occur — ^whether  secret  and  sudden,  whether  unexpected  or  pro- 
mised, whether  witnessed  at  the  moment,  or  afterward  ascertained 
by  subsequent  evidence — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
known  and  believed  by  the  existing  generation ;  some  and  suiH* 
cient  means  were  employed  by  Providence  to  impress  its  truth 
upon  the  public  mind ;  and  the  intention  of  Providence  unques* 
tionably  vrss  to  give  a  certainty  and  a  sanction  to  those  truths 
which  the  patriarch  had  preached,  and  to  exhibit  in  his  own  per- 
son a  splendid  display  of  the  reality  of  them  all." — Binney's  Dis- 
courses on  Faith,  p.  112. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  people  of  that  day  by  this  great 
miracle  is  not  known.  One  thing,  however,  appears  certain :  it 
was  calculated  to  justify  the  dealings  of  (Jod  toward  mankind, 
and  to  place  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light,  than  had  been  pre- 
viously done,  the  blessed  results  of  serving  God,  and  the  nature 
of  the  rewards  which  he  will  bestow  upon  his  servants.  This 
had  been  shown  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  Abel.  This  young 
man,  having  obtained  the  divine  acceptance,  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered. Those  persons  who  believed  in  the  divine  government, 
(and  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  Abel's  time  did,)  saw  it  here 
attested  in  the  acceptance  of  his  offering :  this  melancholy  fact 
proved  the  certainty  of  a  future  reward  to  the  righteous.  For 
men  could  not  possibly  suppose  that  the  divine  Governor  of  the 
world  would  allow  his  accepted  servant  to  be  beaten  to  death, 
and  his  cruel  murderer  to  live  on  for  many  years  afterward, 
unless  in  another  state  of  existence  piety  was  to  receive  its  re- 
ward. In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  were 
two  things  necessary  to  produce  this  salutary  conviction  on  the 
mind :  first,  an  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment; and,  secondly^  a  careful  observance  of  reasoning  upon 
passing  events.  This  might  be  expected  from  the  immediate 
family  of  Adam ;  but  in  the  days  of  Enoch  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  divine  government  was  denied,  and  that  man- 
kind, given  up  to  earthly  and  sensual  pursuits,  were  indisposed 
to  serious  reasoning  on  religious  truths.  In  such  circumstances 
God  left  not  himself  without  witness ;  and,  by  the  translation  of 
his  holy  servant,  threw  off  all  obscurity  from  his  government  and 
its  great  results,  and  showed  the  wicked  world  that  the  man  whom 
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they  had  derided  and  refused  to  hear,  was  raised  to  heaven  to  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

After  this  time  little  can  be  said  for  the  religion  of  the  old 
world.  Methuselah,  the  son  of  Enoch,  is  supposed  to  have  given 
Noah  a  name  under  the  influence  of  a  profdietic  spirit :  '*  And  he 
called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  cq^ 
coming  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  the  Lord  hath  cursed."  Gen.  v,  29.  There  is  some  ob- 
scurity  about  these  words  which  we  have  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  remove.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Moses  to  teach  us  that,  in  giving  a  name  to  Noah,  his  father  had 
some  reference  to  what  would  take  place  in  his  lifetime.  But 
then  it  becomes  a  question,  whether  this  language  referred  to  the 
coming  flood,  or  to  the  agricultural  improvements  which  Noah  is 
supposed  as  a  husbandman  to  have  introduced.  We  think  the 
former  application  of  the  words  the  correct  one ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  terms,  ''  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed,"  do  not 
refer  to  the  malediction  pronounced  in  Paradise,  but  to  some 
prophetic  intimation  of  destruction  which  even  before  this  time 
was  given  to  mankind,  and  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  deluge. 

And  now  man  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities: 
"  And  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.  And  God 
said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me :  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them;  and,  behold,  I  will 
destroy  them  with  the  earth."  Gen.  vi,  12,  13.  The  fiat  went 
forth,  and  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  with  all  the  results  of  their 
labor,  and  the  productions  of  their  genius,  sunk  into  one  commcm 
ruin.  Yet  in  judgment  He  remembered  mercy ;  and  as  the  earth 
contained  one  righteous  man,  the  Lord  saved  him  and  his  family 
from  the  common  destruction,  to  show  unto  all  ages  that  he  di»- 
cemeth  between  those  Uiat  serve  him  and  those  that  serve  him  not 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DBLUGB. 

cf  Hm  calmnity-— 'Scriptana  account  of  it— Wickedness  of  man— Bkoth  of 
Noah— Eonn  of  the  ark— 2  Peter  U,  5— Provision  for  the  safety  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals—The catastrophe— The  release— Objections  considbskd— Alledged  im- 
possibility and  want  of  necessity— Alledged  difficnlty  of  acoonnting  for  the  quan- 
tity of  water— Alledged  want  of  historioal  eonfirmatton— Psoor  to  thx  Ck>H- 
TKAST— iyeitf%  of  Hearken  Deities  with  ihe  Noackum  Fomi^^Osiris— Bacchn»^ 
Satam—Uranns—Deacalion— Atlas— Grades  of  Zoroaster— Theology  of  ancient 
Egypt— Hindoo  triad-r-Greece  and  Rome— Persia— Scandinavia— /Sbcrvrf  .^msi, 
BuOdingB,  and  Rita  of  the  Heathen  IfMf— Temple  of  Theha-'Piocessions  of  the 
Mcied  ship— FIctitre  at  Hercnlaneum — Symbolic  ark  of  Bacchus— .fitsforwativilf 
2WttionaJ£miioio»— BerosQs^-Lncian — ^Apamean  medal — Traditions  of  Uie  Hin- 
doos— Chinese— Persians — ^Egyptians— Scandinavians— Jewish  and  Christian  tea* 
timonies— American  traditions— British  traditions — The  geologists ;  their  agz«e- 
ments,  differences,  and  admissions— Necessity  for  the  Scr^tnvas— Vahie  ef  cmvo- 
boMtive  historical  testimony. 

Wb  have  now  to  contemplate  the  most  terrible  infliction  with 
which  our  world  was  ever  visited ;  an  infliction  as  extensive  in 
its  range  as  it  was  destructive  in  its  eflfects.  The  world  had  ex- 
isted more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  had  become  exceedingly 
populous.  On  it  God  had  sent  showers  of  blessings,  and  given  un* 
numbered  displays  of  his  goodness ;  but  now  he  speaks  the  word* 
and  it  is  subjected  to  wide  and  wasting  ruin.  Before  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  important  particulars  included  in  the  subject  of  the 
deluge,  it  may  be  well  distinctly  to  notice  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  fearfiil  calamity.  The  flood  did  not  destroy  the  world 
because  its  Blaker  had  ceased  to  regard  the  workmanship  of  .hjs 
bands,  and  to  watch  over  the  creatures  to  whom  he  had  given 
existence ;  nor  was  it  destroyed  for  his  pleasure,  or  as  a  part  of 
the  purpose  of  his  will  concerning  it ;  nor  from  any  cause  beyond 
the  divine  control,  by  the  law  of  an  unalterable  fate.  No :  the 
world  was  destroyed  by  Grod,  when  he  would  have  preserved  it ; 
destroyed  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  divine  government  and 
watchful  care.  The  wprld  was  judicially  destroyed  on  account 
«f  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants.  No  truth  within  the  whole  com- 
pass of  revelation  is  more  clearly  enunciated  than  this.  While, 
.therefore,  this  great  eventexhibits  the  holiness  and  justice  of  6q^, 
-»d  .the  jnoral  refiqpqnsibility  of  m^,^it  speaks,  in  limguage  not  fo 
be  misunderstood,  "Verily,  there  is  a  God, that  judgetfi  in  flf» 

16 
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earth :"  "  The  wicked  shaD  not  be  unpunished."  We  call  special 
attention  to  this  fact,  because  a  distinct  recognition  of  its  truth  and 
influence,  is,  as  we  conceive,  essential  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  subject.  It  is  the  great  and  prominent  feature  of  the^case. 
The  deluge  may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  present  to  our  view  many 
curious  and  interesting,  as  well  as  grand  and  mysterious,  subjects ; 
all  worthy  of  careful  research  and  serious  attention.  But,  over 
jail  these,  the  fact  to  which  we  have  adverted  should  cast 
the  serious  influence  of  its  deep  solemnity.  The  flood  was  a 
divine  infliction,  a  punishment  of  sin.  It  exhibits  the  divine 
government,  shows  the  purity  and  justice  of  God,  and  places  those 
attributes  before  us  in  energetic  operation.  We  see  the  world 
corrupt  and  impure,  and  filled  with  violence;  the  whde  world 
sunk  into  the  unmitigated  darkness  of  error  and  iniquity.  Or,  if 
this  darkness  is  at  all  broken,  it  is  only  by  the  piety  and  preach- 
ing of  one  individual  man.  We  gaze  in  painful  surprise  on  the 
moral  desolation  of  the  scene ;  and  while  we  look,  the  clouds  of 
divine  vengeance  gather,  the  floods  descend,  the  unrighteous  are 
swept  away  in  one  universal  ruin,  the  whole  earth  is  submerged 
in  the  mighty  deep.  But,  amid  all  this  vengeance,  mercy  to  man 
is  richly  manifested  in  the  preservation  of  the  righteous  family ; 
who,  inclosed  within  the  ark  by  the  divine  appointment,  float  in 
safety  over  the  watery  expanse,  and  ultimately  leave  their  sanc- 
tuary to  occupy  a  renovated  earth,  and  to  supply  it  with  a  new 
series  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  in  this  aspect  that  we  propose  to  investigate  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

Our  first  object  will  be  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Scripture 
narrative ;  after  Svhich  we  shall  fiurnish  the  corroborative  evidence 
which  is  afibrded  by  profane  history ;  adding  such  general  obser- 
vations as  may  be  required. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  divine  purpose  is  communicated  in 
these  remarkable  terms :  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  And  it  repented 
the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him 
at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both  man,  and  beast,  and  the 
creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that 
I  have  made  them.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
.  Lord."  Gen.  vi,  5-8. 
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It  is  impossible  for  a  serious  mind  to  read  these  words  without 
being  painfully  affected  by  their  serious  pedbliarity. 

The  testimony  thus  borne  to  the  general  character  of  mankind 
is  not  relieved  by  one  single  righteous  feature.  The  thoughts  of 
the  heart  are  evil,  unmixed  evil,  in  continual  operation.  From 
this  unholy  source  flowed  unmingled  impurity  of  conduct.  Men 
were  wicked,  their  wickedness  was  great,  and,  as  population  in- 
creased, was  going  on  at  a  fearful  rate  of  progress.  Religion  did 
not  exist,  and  sin  reigned  in  uncontrolled  dominion.  No  language 
can  more  fully  exhibit  this  case,  in  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
its  evil,  than  the  words  of  the  sacred  text  just  cited. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  declaration  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  divine  mind  on  this  la* 
mentable  state  of  things.  We  must,  of  course,  admit  that  the 
language  employed  is  used,  to  some  extent,  figuratively ;  just  as 
when  eyes,  ears,  and  hands,  are  attributed  to  the  divine  Being.  * 
God  cannot  change  his  mind,  or  be  the  subject  of  pain ;  which 
would,  in  the  ordinary  application  of  language,  appear  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  "repented,"  and  "grieved  him  at  his  heart." 
But  we  greatly  err  if  we  allow  our  knowledge  of  this  obvious  fact 
to  explain  away  or  neutralize  the  meaning  of  this  important 
portion  of  holy  writ.  The  words  are  a  part  of  inspired  truth 
chosen  by  thQ  Holy  Spirit  to  describe  what  took  {dace  on  this 
mcHnentous  occasion;  and  they  are  replete  with  meanijqg, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  in  other  or  added  terms  to  set 
forth  this  meaning  more  clearly.  We  are,  however,  plainly  told 
that  the  great  wickedness  of  the  world  was  not  only  observed  by  the 
divine  Being,  but  that  it  made  an  impression,  produced  an  effect 
on  his  mind,  which  is  best  exhibited  to  our  limited  apprehension 
by  the  words  we  have  quoted.  Again :  we  are  taught  by  this 
language,  that  even  when  Jehovah  enters  into  judgment,  he  ceaies 
not  to  be  compassionate  and  merciful ;  but  that  the  influence  of 
these  attributes  does  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  justice.  We 
add  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  this  passage^ 
which  may  aid  us  in  entering  more  fully  into  its  meaning  than 
any  lengthened  observations :  "  And  the  Lord  God  having  seen 
that  the  wicked  actions  of  men  were  multiplied  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  every  one  in  his  heart  was  intently  brooding  over  evil 
continually,  then  God  laid  it  to  heart  that  he  had  made  man  upcm 
the  earth,  and  he  pondered  it  deeply.  And  God  said,  I  will  blof 
out  man  whom  I  have  made  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  even 
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'man,  with  cattle,  and  reptiles,  widi  flying  creatures  of  the  sky ; 
for  I  am  grieved  that  I  have  made  them/** 

Immediately  after  the  divine  purpose  was  thus  declared,  it  was 
communicated  to  Noah :  "  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence 
through  them ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth. 
Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher- wood ;  rooms  shalt  thou  ihake  in  the 
ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.  And  this 
is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it  of:  The  length  of  the  ark 
shall  be  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and 
the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the 
ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ;  and  the  door  of  the 
ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  second,  and 
third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it.  And,  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring 
a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is 
•  the  breath  of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  and  everything  that  is  in 
the  earth  shall  die.  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  covenant ; 
and  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  And  of  every  living  thing 
of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to 
'keep  them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female.  Of 
fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every 
creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  two  of  every  sort  shall 
come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of 
all  food  that  is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee;  and  it  shall 
be  for  food  for  thee,  and  for  them."  Gen.  vi,  13-31. 

We  would  pause  a  moment,  to  consider  this  communication  as 
addressed  to  the  holy  man.  How  startling  must  the  terrible  an- 
nouncement have  been  to  him !  The  ordinary  course  of  nature 
had  been  maintained  up  to  this  hour ;  the  business,  the  pleasures, 
tfie  follies  of  life,  were  still  pursued ;  no  external  sign  prognosti- 
'cated  approaching  calamity ;  yet  the  word  of  God  declared  it, 
and  assured  the  pious  patriarch  that  he  was  about  to  punish  ^e 
inns  of  mankind  by  covering  the  world  with  universal  ruin. 
Upon  this  testimony  Noah  was  required — as  the  only  means  of 
safety  to  himself  and  his  family,  and,  more  than  this,  as  the  only 
*way  of  entering  into  that  covenant  which  God  had  promised  to 
"establish"  with  him — ^to  prepare  the  ark  of  the  size  and  shape, 

#  This,  and  most  of  tibfl  traaBlations  from  the  Septiugint  irfaich  we  maj  give 
'In  fatore  pages,  are  taken  firom  Bagster's  English  Version  by  Sir  L.  C.  Ii.  Brenton, 
Itet 
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and  accordiog  to  the  directions^  which  he  had  received.  Well, 
then,  might  the  apostle  say,  **  By  faiih  Noah,  being  warned  of 
God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark !" 
Heb.  xi,  7.  The  world  down  to  that  day  had  never  witnessed 
such  an  exercise  of  faith :  it  has  seen  few  such  since.  Not  only 
were  all  appearances,  and  every  external  reason  against  him,  hut 
he  well  knew  that  public  opinion  would  denounce  his  obedience, 
and  place  him  in  avowed  collision  with  a  whole  world,  without  a 
friend  or  a  follower  to  aid  or  to  counsel  him ;  and  yet,  in  such 
circumstances,  Noah  dared  to  believe,  and  accordingly  the  ark 
was  built. 

We  have,  however,  principaUy  to  notice  the  divine  address  to 
Noah,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  definite  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  the  preparations  which  were  to  be  made  to  meet  this 
great  calamity.  We  must  first  refer  to  the  directions  given  for 
building  the  ark ;  for,  as  we  are  assured  that  they  were  fully  car- 
ried out,  they  afford  us  a  description  of  that  remarkable  vessel. 
On  thi^  subject  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained ;  and 
every  important  word  in  the  original  account  has  been  subjectCKl 
to  the  most  severe  critical  investigation.  Yet,  after  all,  nothing 
very  material  to  the  sense  has  been  elicited,  beyond  what  is  con* 
veyed  by  the  authorized  version.  We  will,  however,  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  important  of  these  criticisms,  with  such  explana^ 
tions  as  have  been  obtained.  The  word  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  "ark"  is  ron  {teh-bah,)  and  is  only  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  this  place^  and  when  speaking  of  that  vessel 
in  which  the  infant  Moses  was  preserved.  The  term  which  was 
given  as  the  name  of  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  is 
entirely  different,  and  is  also  used  in  describing  the  coffin  of 
Joseph ;  at  other  times  it  is  rendered  "  chest."  From  the  word 
itself,  therefore,  we  can  obtain  no  idea  respecting  the  construction 
or  form  of  the  ark  built  by  Noah. 

Again:  the  word  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "gopher,"- 
as  indicating  the  kind  of  wood  of  which  the  ark  was  to  be  built, 
the  LXX.  have  supposed  to  refer  to  the  prepared  shape  of  the 
material ;  and  hence,  the  command  in  their  version  reads,  "Make 
thee  an  ark  of  square  timber."  Various  other  explanations  have 
been  given.  According  to  Yossius,  the  term  refers  to  the  timber 
of  those  trees  which  shoot  out  quadrangular  branches  in  th^ 
same  horizontal  line,  such  as  fir,  pine,  cedar,  &c.  By  Jerome, 
in  the  Yulgate,  it  is  rendered  "  smoothed  or  planed  timber ;"  by 
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Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi,  "light  floating  wood."  By  Parkhurst  it 
is  regarded  as  signifying  nothing  more  than  a  general  name  for 
such  trees  as  abound  with  resinous,  inflammable  juices.  Other 
opinions  have  obtained;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  on  the 
subject. 

The  form  of  the  ark  has  also  been  a  point  of  dispute ;  about 
which  the  most  singular,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  the  most 
absurd,  opinions  have  been  circulated.  These  have  been  called 
forth  in  consequence  of  the  authors  drawing  their  views,  not 
from  the  description  given  by  Moses,  but  from  what  they  have 
been  pleased  to  consider  necessary  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  ark  was  placed.  As  many  of  these  suppositions  have 
been  unreasonable,  the  results  have  been  equally  so.  One  learned 
writer  regards  the  ark  as  a  square,  extending  over  a  space  equal 
to  that  covered  by  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  or 
the  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  London ;  and  being  at  least 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  English  feet  on  each  side.  We 
have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that,  in  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect view  of  this  subject,  we  should  adhere  to  the  Scriptural 
account:  if  any  further  justification  of  this  course  is  needed,  it 
is  furnished  by  the  fact,  (which  invests  it  with  special  import* 
ance,)  that  this  account  is  given  as  containing  directions  for 
building  the  vessel.  It  is  not  a  partial  description  of  it  after  it 
had  been  constructed,  but  the  identical  verbal  plan  from  which  it 
was  made. 

If  we  look  simply  at  the  directions  given  to  Noah,  whatever 
difficulty  may  arise  as  to  some  minute  particulars,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  general  form  of  the  ark.  We  are  told  that  it  was 
to  be  three  hundred  cubits  long,  fifty  cubits  wide,  and  thirty 
cubits  high :  this  at  once  presents  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  an 
oblong  square  body,  thirty  cubits  high.  What  objection  can 
exist  to  our  receiving  this  as  the  exact  truth  ?  But,  we  are  told, 
it  must  have  had  a  bottom  formed  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  or  it 
would  not  sail,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "live,"  in  a  tempestuous  sea. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied.  Where  are  we  informed  that  the 
ark  was  intended  to  resist  tempestuous  waves,  or  to  make  way 
tfirough  the  waters  ?  It  was  to  swim,  to  float  on  the  water ;  but 
not  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  It  had,  con- 
sequently, neither  masts,  sails,  oars,  nor  helm :  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
floating  house;  and  hence  the  specific  part  of  the  directions 
applies  to  the  proportions  which  were  important  to  its  steadiness 
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wh3e  floating,  and  to  the  means  of  rendermg  it  water-proof. 
Mr.  Taylor  (Caliiiet's  Dictionary,  article  Ark)  has  shown  it  to 
be  very  |M*obable  that  in  form  and  construction  it  resembled  the 
houses  in  die  East,  only  on  a  large  scale.  This  appears  to  be 
the  jdain  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  important  passage.  Much 
ingenuity,  mechanical  skill,  and  first-rate  workmanship,  would 
undoubtedly  be  required  in  such  an  erection.  These,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  Noah  had  at  his  command ;  and,  vnih  them,  the 
directions  of  Jehovah  could  be  worked  out ;  and  such  a  hollow 
body,  built  on  a  strong  frame- work  firmly  floored,  and,  of  course, 
not  fastened  to  the  ground,  but  merely  resting  on  it,  would  rise 
and  float  with  the  prevailing  waters ;  and,  as  they  retired,  would 
again  ground  in  quiet  security. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  obscure  phrases  in  this  ac- 
count. We  read,  "  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  BSid 
in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above."  Verse  16. 

The  latter  part  of  this  passage  has  been  sometimes  applied  to 
the  ark  itself,  and  regarded  as  pointing  out  in  some  way  the  rising 
•f  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ofi*  the  water.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  makes  no  mention  of  the  Mrindow,  and  renders  the  words, 
"  Thou  shalt  narrow  the  ark  in  making  it,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  above."  But  as  the  word  which  our  English  translation 
renders  "window,"  literally  means  "a  transparency,"  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  alludes  to  some  means  of  admitting  light  into  this 
capacious  magazine.  Hence  some  critics  read  the  words,  "  And 
in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above,"  thus — ^which,  they  say — ^is 
the  literal  rendering,  " '  Even  to  the  support  shalt  thou  extend  it,' 
from  the  rising,'  or  'firom  the  elevations;'  meaning,  perhaps,  'It 
shall  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  ark,  except  where  intercepted 
by  the  finishing  posts  at  the  ends,  and^  by  those  strong  timbers 
which,  running  up  the  sides,  join  others  in  the  roof.' " — Tayhr^i 
Cabnet,  If  we  were  disposed  to  speculate  on  this  subject,  we 
should  venture  to  say  that  the  roof  of  the  ark  was  raised  in  the 
middle,  and  that  the  sides  of  it  projected  over  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  ark,  leaving  an  interval  of  a  cubit  in  height  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light  and  ventilation  to  the  interior  of  the  buikl* 
ing.    But  this  is  uncertain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ark  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable vessels  which  were  ever  constructed.  Taking  the  cubit 
at  21.888  inches,  the  length  which  the  elaborate  investigations 
of  Mr.  Greaves  has  rendered  most  probable,  then  the  ark  would 
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h^  tlive  hnndr^  and  forty-seven  feet  Iong»  ninety-one  feet  two 
inches  wide,  and  forty-seven  feet  two  inches  high.  This  is  nearly 
tibree  times  the  length  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war  in  the  Britisdi 
navy ;  a  colossal  fabric,  the  erection  of  which  would  require  the 
exercise  of  the  most  perfect  scientific,  as  well  as  practical,  know- 
ledge. The  fact  that  the  construction  of  this  vessel  was  eflEected 
by  human  skill  and  energy,  affords  ample  proof  of  the  cultivation- 
of  mathematical  and  mechanical  science  at  that  period. 

The  purpose  of  God  having  been  formed  and  declared  to  Noah, 
Holy  Scripture  informs  us  that  it  was  made  known  to  ^fibrd  the 
wicked  antediluvians  a  motive  to  repentance.  The  religious 
aspect  of  this  circumstance  is  important.  The  Scripture  niarra- 
tive  informs  us  of  the  measures  adopted  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  the  family  of  Noah  without  affording  any  inforknation  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  communications  made  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  who  were  living  in  sin  and  under  impending  danger. 
The  New-Testament  Scriptures,  however,  cast  some  light  on  this 
subject.  Peter  tells  us  that  God  "spared  not  the  old  world,  but 
saved  Noah  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bring*« 
ing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly."  2  Peter  ii,  5. 
From  this  text  it  appears  evident  that  Noah  not  only  exhibited  a 
pious  life  to  his  ungodly  cotemporaries,  but  that  he  actually 
preached  to  them.  This  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used 
by  the  apostles,  implies  a  making  known  the  will  of  God,  and^ 
more  than  that,  an  earnest  and  fervent  entreaty  and  exhortation 
that  this  will  should  be  complied  with  and  submitted  to  by  man- 
kind. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Noah  announced  the  divine  will 
to  the  people  of  his  day :  they  were  not  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
divine  purpose,  or  of  the  threatened  judgment ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  instructed  and  warned.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
language  of  the  same  apostle,  when  he  says,  '*  The  long-suflfering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  prepar- 
ing." 1  Peter  iii,  20. 

Here,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  scene  unequaled  in  the  annals 
of  the.  world.  We  see  a  widely-spread  population  throwing  off 
the  restraints  of  divine  government,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
unmitigated  and  continual  wickedness.  God  observes  this  pre- 
vailing depravity,  selects  one  holy  man  fix>m  the  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  promises  him  deliverance,  while  he  announces  his 
purpose  to  destroy  the  whole  world  in  a  flood  of  waters.  This 
(iivored  individual  is  made  acquainted  with  thd  divine  purpose^ 
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aod  is  instnicted  to  build  an  ark  ''  for  the  saving  of  his  house/' 
Ho  obeys :  the  building  is  erected  aocdkiding  to  the  plan  whioh 
the  God  of  heaven  had  marked  out.  But  while  this  is  in  a  course 
of  being  done,  and  the  colossal  ark  is  rising  up  before  the  children 
of  men,  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  its  design  and 
their  danger.  The  delay  of  judgment  does  not  take  place  that 
the  thunder-stroke  of  vengeance  may  fall  with  more  terrible 
effect.  No;  it  is  a  merciful  delay;  it  is  *' long-suffering.''  For, 
while  the  ark  is  preparing  the  builder  has  another  object  besides 
the  construction  of  its  mighty  frame-work.  He  is  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  and  at  once  apprises  his  fellow-men  of  their  danger, 
and  urges  them  to  repentance,  that  they  may  escape.  Yet  m 
vain  I  The  building  is  completed,  and  the  world  remains  impeni* 
tent.  He  whose  eyes  saw,  and  whose  heart  felt,  the  full  amount 
of  human  iniquity  and  perverseness,  has  told  us,  '^They  did  eat, 
Aey  drank,  they  marriwl  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage, 
until  the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark."  Luke  xvii,  97* 
There  was  no  effect  produced  by  the  declaration  of  the  divine 
Word.  Unlike  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  when  Jonah  preached, 
the  antediluvians  pursued  their  round  of  sensual  pleasure  and 
gratification  until  the  day  came.  There  was  not  sufficient  faith 
ni  their  hearts  to  induce  a  pause  even  for  a  day.  How  terrible 
the  consideration ! 

But  the  narrative  proceeds.  The  ark  was  finished :  Noah  had 
done  ^  all  that  Grod  commanded  him."  Gen.  vi,  32.  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark. 
Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male 
and  his  female.  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and 
the  female ;  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.^ 
Gren.  vii,  1-8.  And  Noah  obeyed,  and  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
8hem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  three  wives 
of  his  sons  with  them,  entered  into  the  ark :  "  They,  and  every 
beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
every  fowl  afler  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  sort.  And  they 
went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein 
is  the  breath  of  life.  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and 
female  of  all  flesh,  as  Gkxl  had  commanded  him :  and  the  Lord 
•hut  him  in."  Verses  13-16. 

What  a  mighty  display  of  divine  power  and  providence  do  these 
Words  exhibit!    The  ark  being  finished,  Noah  and  his  sons,  with 
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their  wives,  are  commanded  to  go  into  it.  And  then  the  animals, 
chosen  and  marshaled  by  the  power  of  God,  are  conducted  to  the 
ark.  We  are  sometimes  tauntingly  asked,  *'How  could  Noah 
collect  specimens  of  all  the  difierent  tribes  of  animals,  and  con* 
duct  them  to  the  ark?"  The  Scriptural  reply  is.  Not  at  all. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  or  attempted.  The  narrative  dis- 
tinctly informs  us  that  they  "went  in  unto  Noah."  Verse  9. 
The  same  almighty  Influence  which  brought  them  to  Adam  to 
be  named,  led  them  to  Noah  to  be  saved.  If  the  patriarch  did 
anything  in  this  matter,  it  was  to  select  the  different  creatures  by 
pairs,  or  by  sevens,  according  to  the  divine  commandment.  If, 
in  the  case  of  Balaam,  "  the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice 
forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet,"  (2  Peter  ii,  16,)  how  much 
more  effectually  must  the  gathering  of  these  herds  of  animals, 
assembling  together,  and  seeking  admittance  into  the  ark,  have 
reproved  the  blind  impenitency  of  the  entire  generation  of  man- 
kind, who,  although  repeatedly  warned,  persisted  in  their  rebel- 
lion against  God,  and,  reckless  of  consequences,  dared  to  continue 
in  their  sin! 

We  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more  signal  phenomenon  in 
the  whole  history  of  humanity  than  is  here  presented.  Earth 
and  heaven  smiled  in  placid  complacency;  everything  remained 
as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning.  Yet  a  man,  whose  life  was 
holy,  declared  that  he  had  been  specially  warned  of  God  to  pre- 
pare an  ark,  that  he,  his  family,  and  a  selection  from  the  different 
tribes  of  animals,  might  be  saved  from  the  universal  ruin  which 
God,  by  means  of  a  flood  of  waters,  had  annouQced  that  he 
would  bring  upon  the  earth.  Through  faith  in  this  word  an  ark 
was  built,  Noah  and  his  family  go  into  it,  the  various  tribes  df 
living  creatures  congregate  about  it,  the  ferocity  of  lions  and 
tigers  is  subdued,  and  beasts  of  every  kind,  obedient  to  the  divine 
impulse,  seek  the  appointed  means  of  security.  This  important 
object  being  secured,  the  Lord  shut  them  in.  We  are  not  in- 
formed when  this  took  place ;  but,  from  the  whole  account,  we 
think  it  likely  that  it  transpired  on  the  sabbath.  However  this 
may  be,  nothing  remarkable  immediately  resulted.  Day  after 
day  passed  away,  the  world  pursuing  its  wonted  course  of  sen- 
sual pleasure,  while  those  within  the  ark  committed  themselves 
to  the  care  and  compassion  of  Gkxl.  Seven  days  elapsed  in  this 
manner ;  and  who  can  tell  how  many  profane  jests,  how  much 
insolent  mockery,  were  perpetrated  during  this  period  by  the 
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ungodly  mass,  on  account  of  the  course  taken  by  the  pious  patri* 
arch  ?  Who  can  tell  how  his  faith,  and  that  of  those  who  were 
with  him,  was  exercised  ?  And  then  came  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe !  Perhaps,  when  Noah,  and  his  family,  and  the  various 
classes  of  animals,  went  into  the  ark,  there  did  exist  some  appre- 
hension in  the  public  mind;  the  people  mi^t  have  had  some 
doubts  whether  the  preaching  of  the  man  of  God  would  be 
verified ;  but  when  the  day  passed  away  without  alarm,  when 
the  next  morning  arose  in  all  its  brightness  and  beauty,  and  day 
after  day  followed  in  regular  course,  we  may  well  believe  that 
these  apprehensions  were  gradually  dissipated,  and  mankind  con- 
firmed in  their  wickedness. 

Thus  the  week  passed,  the  sabbath  returned.  The  pious  few 
in  the  ark  worshiped  God,  the  impenitent  without  rioted  in  their 
sin ;  when  the  heavens  gathered  blackness,  the  floods  descended, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up ;  the  whole  day 
— ^the  whole  nightr— day  after  day — ^the  rains  descended ;  until  at 
length  the  valleys  were  flooded,  and  the  waters  gradually  ascended 
to  the  plains.  Then  men  began  to  be  alarmed ;  but  there  was 
neither  respite  nor  consolation.  Still  the  waters  rose,  villages 
were  covered,  cities  were  overthrown :  men  crowded  to  hills  and 
mountaips  for  refuge ;  but  in  vain.  The  waters  prevailed,  until 
every  high  hill  under  heaven  was  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  1 
The  whole  human  family  was  destroyed,  and  every  beast  perished. 
Meanwhile,  the  ark,  borne  up  by  the  prevailing  waters,  floated 
over  the  watery  expanse.  What  an  awful  period  in  the  history 
of  man !  A  world  in  ruins — ^a  single  family  shut  up  in  a  floating 
tabernacle  I  And  this  event  was  not  the  work  of  a  day:  it 
seemed  as  if  God  was  determined  to  magnify  his  power  in  this 
awfiil  visitation.  Forty  days  and  forty  nights  did  the  rain  de- 
scend; and  still  the  ark  continued  to  float  over  the  waters. 
What  a  season  of  desolation  and  trial !  Five  months  did  the 
waters  prevail;  so  long  did  the  ark  float  upon  their  surface; 
until,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  the  ark  rested  on 
Mount  Ararat ;  proving  to  Noah  and  his  family  that  the  substan- 
tial framework  of  the  earth  still  remained,  and  thereby  afibrding 
them  a  hope  of  deliverance  from  their  solitary  abode. 

But  the  retiring  of  the  waters  was  much  less  rapid  than  their 
rise.  Although  the  water  had  never  risen  more  than  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  highest  mountains,  yet  nearly  three  monthtf 
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elapsed  from  the  time  the  aiic  had  rested  upon  Ararat  before  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen.  Forty  days  longer  did  Noah 
wait,  and  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  flew  to  and  fro,  but  was 
not  received  again  into  the  ark.  He  also  sent  forth  a  dove, 
which,  finding  no  resting-place,  returned,  and  was  taken  into  the 
ark.  After  seven  days  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove  a  second  time, 
when  it  came  back,  bringing  "  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off;"  thus 
affording  evidence  that  the  earth  retained  her  vegetable  product- 
iveness, and  that  her  verdure  was  already  becoming  aj^arent. 
After  another  week  the  dove  was  sent  forth  again ;  but  it  returned 
no  more.  And  Noah,  knowing  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
waters  had  disappeared,  "removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and 
looked,  and,  behold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dry."  This  took 
place  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month.  ''And  in  the  second 
month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month,  God  spake 
unto  Noah,  saying.  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  Bring  forth  with  thee 
every  living  thing  that  is  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl,  and 
of  cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth;  that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be 
firuitful,  and  multiply  upon  the  earth.  And  Noah  went  forth, 
and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him :  every 
beast,  every  creeping  thing,  and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  after  their  kinds,  went  forth  out  of  the 
ark."  Gen.  viii,  14-19.  Thus  the  great  purpose  of  God  was 
completed,  the  world  of  wickedness  destroyed,  and  a  righteous 
seed  preserved. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Noah  and  his  family  continued  in  the  ark 
exactly  a  year.  The  present  Hebrew  text  makes  it  a  year  and 
ten  days ;  telling  us  that  the  flood  began  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  second  month  in  one  year,  and  that  the  ark  was  vacated 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  following 
year.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  Septuagint;  which  w© 
have  already  stated  to  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  superior  authority 
in  regard  of  chronological  numbers.  In  this  case  several  writers 
have  believed  the  fact,  although,  by  adhering  to  the  Hebrew, 
they  have  failed  to  account  for  it.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  for  in- 
stance, contends  that  Noah  remained  in  the  ark  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  exactly  a  solar  year.  But  he  supposes  the 
Hebrew  year  to  be  made  up  of  twelve  months,  half  of  them 
being  thirty  days,  and  the  others  twenty-nine  days,  each ;  and 
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th^t  the  eleven  days  in  the  next  year  supplied  the  deficiency. 
iTo  this  plan  there  is  this  obvious  objection, — ^tbat  when  certain 
Hebrew  months  contained  twenty^nine  days,  while  others  had 
thirty,  it  arose  from  an  effort  to  adapt  lunar  mcmths  to  a  solar 
year;  and  as  the  lunar  month  was  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half, 
they  called  one  month  thirty  days,  and  the  following  one  twenty- 
nine  only.  But  it  is  proved  that  this  was  not  the  chronologic 
notation  of  Noah ;  for  it  is  said  distinctly,  that  from  the  'seven- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month,  to  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  making  exactly 
five  consecutive  months  of  thirty  days  each.  Besides,  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  this  usage  of  lunar  m<mthfl  was 
^opted  by  the  Jews  in  the  latter  part  of  their  history ;  and  that 
originally  they  used  the  primitive  year  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  composed  of  twelve  months,  with  five  days  added 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  which  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
twelfdi  month. 

According  to  the  Septuagint,  then,  we  understand  that  the 
flood  began  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month ; 
that  it  rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  that  afler  a  hundred 
and  fifty  days  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  the  seventh  m<Hith ;  that  on  the  first  day 
of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen ;  and  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  months  and  twenty-seven  days  more,  in 
which  the  waters  abated  and  the  earth  was  dried,  Noah  left  his 
sanctuary  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  having 
been  in  the  ark  exactly  one  year, 

We  have  thus,  following  the  Scripture  account,  narrated  the 
principal  oiicimistances  of  thi?  tremendous  event.  We  need  not 
be  surprised  if  the  mind,  when  contemplating  such  det^ls,  should 
shrink  back  into  doubting  incredulity,  and  hesitate  to  receive  as 
truth  such  revolting  records.  A  ruin  so  universal  and  complete,  a 
display  of  divine  justice  so  rigidly  enforced,  a  class  of  truths  which 
places  mankind  in  such  immediate  contact  with  the  moral  attri- 
buted of  the  almighty  God,  can  never,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
acceptable  to  the  human  mind.  We  might,  therefore,  reasonably 
expect  that  these  circumstances  would  be  flatly  denied  by  the 
open  scoffer;  and  be  caviled  at,  and,  if  posrible,  explained  away, 
by  those  who  profess  to  be  rational  believers  in  the  verities  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Such  has  been  abundantly  the  result.  We 
have  therefore  thought  it  most  desirable  to  throw  our  illustratiokui 
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of  this  subject  into  the  fonn  of  a  defense  of  its  most  important 
facts.  In  doing  this,  it  may  be  advisable  to  follow  the  line  of  di- 
vision adopted  by  those  who  have  impugned  the  Scriptural  nar* 
rative.  Their  objections  have  generally  turned  upon  three  points : 
1.  The  want  of  any  direct  history  of  a  deluge  by  the  profane 
writers  of  antiquity ;  2.  The  apparent  impossibility  of  accounting 
for  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  overflow  the  whole  earth ; 
and,  3.  The  absence  of  any  apparent  necessity  for  a  universal 
.deluge,  as  the  same  result  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
partial  one. 

We  will  now  direct  attention  to  these  objections,  beginning 
with  the  last. 

Yossius  may  be  regard^  as  the  leader  in  this  line  of  objection: 
he  pronounces  the  universality  of  the  deluge  '*  impossible  and 
unnecessary." 

This  objection  is  based  upon  the  assumed  fact,  that  at  that 
period  the  population  of  the  world  was  very  limited  in  number, 
and  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
may  be  worth  inquiry  whether  this  assumption  be  correct.  We 
have  already  intimated  our  opinion  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter of  the  calculations  usually  made  with  respect  to  population. 
But  if  we  cannot  depend  Upon  the  application  of  abstract  princi- 
ples, we  may  surely  gather  some  information  from  a  comparison 
of  similar  facts  arising  in  different  times. 

We  have  expressed  our  belief  that  the  flood  took  place  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2262.  Now  let  us  glance  at  the  population  of 
the  earth  as  many  years  after  the  flood :  this  brings  us  to  the  year 
B.  C.  953,  It  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  advantage  is 
gained  to  our  argument  by  the  adoption  of  the  extended  chrono- 
logy of  the  Septuagint ;  but  it  is  not  so.  If  the  abridged  system 
of  the  Masorite  numbers  be  adopted,  we  shall  be  carried  down  to 
the  year  B.  C.  692.  Now,  it  will  be  evident  that,  whichever  of 
these  numbers  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  adopt,  they  will  see 
the  impossibility  of  confining  the  existing  population  to  a  limited 
district,  which  mi^t  be  inundated  for  a  year  without  afifecting 
the  general  surface  of  the  globe.  At  that  time,  population  had 
extended  from  Armenia  to  China  and  India  in  the  East,  and  to 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa,  in  the  West.  Assyria  had  attained  the 
summit  of  her  power,  and  T)rre  the  zenith  of  her  commercial 
prosperity.  At  such  a  time,  could  the  countless  myriads  of  man- 
kind have  been  cooped  up  in  a  oomer,  and  destroyed  by  a  partial 
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deluge,  Mdthout  affecting  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  ?  In  our 
judgment,  it  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  press  the  question. 
But  it  may  be  urged,  that,  as  the  antediluvians  lived  much  longer 
before  they  had  children  than  their  postdiluvian  successors,  the 
population,  in  any  given  number  of  centuries,  must  have  been 
less.  We  think  not.  For  if  the  parents  were  older  at  the  birth 
of  their  first  children,  they  lived  longer  cotemporaneously  with 
their  descendants ;  a  circumstance  which  will  abundantly  com- 
pensate for  any  apparent  advantage  which  might  arise  from  that 
cause.  But  we  are  so  confident  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  this 
objection,  that  we  are  able  to  make  concessions  which  are  not 
justly  due  to  our  opponents.  Let  us,  then,  take  an  equal  number 
of  generations.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that 
we  do  injustice  to  our  argument ;  for,  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son, 
Noah  was  about  three  times  the  age  of  his  predecessors  when  in 
similar  circumstances.  Jared,  at  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  Enoch,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five ; 
Methuselah,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven;  and  Lamech,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  while  Noah  was  five  hundred  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  the  eldest  of  those  sons  who  were  saved  with 
him  in  the  ark.  Yet,  although  the  increase  of  three  hundred 
years  is  thus  given  up,  we  take  the  ten  generations  foQowing  the 
deluge,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  close  c^  the  life  of  Abrahano. 
And  we  call  attention  to  the  population  of  the  world  in  his  day ; 
when  the  whole  of  the  countries  from  the  extreme  east  to  Egypt 
were  studded  with  cities,  when  established  sovereignties  were 
formed  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  and  we  repeat 
our  question.  Could  these  multitudes,  under  any  circumstances^ 
have  been  located  in  any  one  given  district  ?  Could  this  have 
been  inundated  for  twelve  months  without  afifecting  the  other 
parts  of  the  earth  ?    In  our  judgment,  the  supposition  is  absurd.* 

Still  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  What  is  gained  by  the  objection  ? 
We  are  told  it  was  impossible.  Is  anything  impossible  with  God  ? 
Is  the  infliction  of  a  universal  deluge  more  diflicult  to  infinite 
Power,  than  the  bulling  up  of  a  heap  of  waters  to  drown  any  par- 
ticular locality?  In  what  does  the  impossibility  consist?  We  as- 
cribe the  deluge  to  a  miraculous  exertion  of  divine  power ;  we 
will  not  argue  with  those  who  deny  this :  and  if  our  position  thus 
far  is  admitted,  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  using  the  word 

*  We  may  notice  here  the  similar  command  giyen  to  Adam  and  to  Noah,  '*B« 
froitfel  and  multiply,"  &c.,  (Gen.  t,  2Si  riii,  17,)  as  justifying  the  comparison. 
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'*  impossible."    It  was  no  more  impossible  to  drown  the  whole 
world,  than  it  was  to  make  it. 

But  we  are  tdd  that  it  was  ''  unnecessary."  We  wish  to  meet 
with  respect  an  objection  urged  by  learned  and  pious  men ;  but 
we  are  anxious  to  know  the  precise  meaning  d  this  language. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  assertion  that  a  universal  de- 
luge was  unnecessary  ?  We  have  only  to  regard  the  flood,  whai- 
eyer  were  its  limits,  as  the  result  of  the  divine  purpose.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  purpose  we  can  only  gather  from  a  care-  . 
iul  perusal  of  His  own  revealed  truth.  If  we  turn  to  this,  we  are 
told  that  God  said  unto  Noah, ''  Behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood 
of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  and  everything  that  is  in  the  earth 
shall  die."  Gen.  vi,  17.  Here  we  have  not  only  the  destruction 
of  all  the  human  species ;  the  animal  creation^  is  also  included  in 
the  malediction :  sind,  consequently,  Noah  is  commanded  to  bring 
into  the  ark  with  him  two  of  every  sort,  to  keep  them  alive.  Ac- 
cordingly, "they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of 
all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life."  Gen.  vij,  15.  These 
were  saved ;  while,  of  those  not  admitted  into  the  ark,  it  is  said, 
^'  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and 
of  catfle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upton  the  earth,  and  every  man."  Verse  21.  We  do  not  con- 
tend that  there  was  an  abstract  necessity  for  a  universal  deluge. 
We  learn  the  divine  purpose  from  the  word  of  God ;  and  this  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Jehovah  to  destroy  all  animal 
•life,  except  that  which  was  taken  into  the  ark.  No  language  can 
more  plainly  set  forth  this  purpq^  than  that  which  we  have  quoted. 
If  it  is  not  so  explicit  to  those  who  take  a  difierent  view  of  the 
subject,  we  request  them  to  point  out  the  ambiguity,  and  to  cor- 
rect it.  Let  them  give  us  language  which  more  clearly  declares 
the  important  fact,  that  all  animal  life  not  contained  in  the  ark 
was  to  die  by  the  flood :  but  if  no  such  language  can  be  framed, 
then  we  must  be  allowed  to  retain  our  opinion,  that  Moses  intend- 
ed to  teach  us  this  fact,  and  that  his  teaching  is  true. 

But  the  words  of  the  sacred  narrative  refer  as  distinctly  to  the 
entire  surface  of  the  earth,  as  to  the  whole  animal  creation :  ''  And 
the  waters  prevailed  exceedin^y  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high 
hills,  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered."  Yevse 
•19.  We  ask.  What  language  can  be  more  explicit  than  this? 
And  yet  it  has  been  contended  that  this  "  earth  under  the  whole 
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heaven"  means  a  small  and  limited  locality  in  central  Asia ;  and 
that  "all  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whde  heaven/'  means 
no  hills  at  all !  that  the  water  did  not  cover  the  hills,  but  only  in^ 
undated  a  low  district !  And  this  is  put  forth  to  sustain  the  Bible 
against  the  objections  of  free-thinkers,  against  "  profane  and  vain 
babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called !"  We  blush 
to  see  such  criticisms  from  men  holding  the  office  of  Christian 
teachers.  We  say,  fearlessly  and  deliberately,  that  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  is  not  worth  sustaining  by  these  means.  If  such  a  line 
of  defense  and  exposition  be  necessary,  the  book  requiring  it  can- 
not give  a  certain  sound,  or  be  regarded  with  confidence  as  an 
unerring  teacher.  Give  us  the  unquestioned  right  to  use  these 
canons  (^  interpretation,  and  we  will  engage  to  prove  any  propo- 
sition, however  monstrous  or  absurd,  by  quotations  from  the  pages 
of  Scripture. 

But  what  is  gained  by  this  forced  and  unnatural  construction 
of  the  sacred  narrative  ?  Is  it  more  natural  to  suppose  that  God 
should  pile  up  a  mountain  of  waters  on  Armenia,  than  that  he 
should  do  what  he  threatened — drown  the  whole  world  ?  Is  it 
more  congruous  to  suppose  that  Noah  should  have  been  command- 
ed to  build  an  ark,  the  largest  floating  vessel  ever  constructed, 
and  to  have  collected  and  preserved  in  it  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals and  fowls  in  pairs,  when  only  a  small  territory  was  intended 
to  be  inundated,  than  to  believe  that  the  whole  earth  was  covered 
with  water  ? 

We  seriously  object  to  follow  the  advocates  of  a  partial  deluge, 
in  pronouncing  what  is  necessary  or  unnecessary,  where  infinite 
Wisdom  and  infinite  Power  are  engaged.  When  God  propounds 
his  purpose,  it  seems  profane  for  man  to  judge  of  its  suitability  or 
propriety.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  exam]de  of  those  whose 
opinions  we  controvert,  we  would  direct  special  attention  to  two 
particulars.  We  are  told  that  a  universal  deluge  waa  unnecessa- 
ry. We  ask,  Can  anything  be  conceived  more  unnecessary  than 
tbe  erection  of  the  ark,  and  the  crowding  it  with  living  animals, 
if  a  few  wagons  and  the  journey  of  a  few  days  would*  have  effect- 
ed the  object  designed?  Why,  in  such  a  case,  was  not  iio^h, 
like  Abraham  afterward,  called  of  God  to  leave  his  father's  house, 
and  to  journey  into  another  land  ?  Such  a  pilgrimage  as  that  taken 
by  the  latter  patriarch  would,  according  to  the  theory  of  a  partial 
deluge,  have  abundantly  sufficed  to  carry  Noah  to  a  place  of  safct* 
ty.    Should  those  whose  scheme  is  open  to  such  objectioDs  talk 

17 
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to  US  ofvthiA  is  unnecessary?*  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  tb^ 
teil  US  that  it  is  impossible ;  and  then  we  are  expected  to  beUeve 
that  a  certain  district  is  inundated,  and  that  the  waters  are  piled 
up  for  this  purpose.  It  will  not  be  att^onpted  to  show  that  there 
is  any  district  of  suiBdent  compass  to  be  the  theatre  of  this  great 
event,  which  could  be  completely  inundated  without  the  interpo- 
sition  of  miraculous  power.  Yet  the  persons  who  talk  of  in^o^^ 
sibilUies  expect  us  to  believe  that  a  certain  locality  is  covered 
with  a  heap  of  waters ;  that  on  this  the  ark  floats  without  hiding 
down  on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  but  continues  swimming  on 
its  watery  elevation  until  it  finally  rests  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  I 

We  take  the  Scripture  narrative  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense, 
as  unquestionably  teaching  that  the  whole  earth  was  sub- 
merged in  water.  ''  All  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven,  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 
prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered."  "  All  the  high  hills 
under  the  whole  heaven/'  The  language  labors  to  convey  the 
idea  of  geographical  universality ;  but  mountains  are  the  higl»st 
hills ;  and  yet  these  were  covered  with  fifteen  cubits  of  water. 

But  it  is  urged,  secondly,  "  Whence  came  such  immense  quan- 
tities of  water?  And  what  became  of  it  afterward?"  Now, 
su{qx>se  we  should  simply  and  frankly  reply,  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
how  w:ould  our  ignorance  affect  the  Scriptural  statement  ?  The 
Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  deluge  was  effected  by  a  special  inter- 
position of  divine  power,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  gr^U  raomk 
purpose ;  it  was  therefore  miraculous ;  and  tfiose  who  believe  in 
the  dehige  in  any  other  sense,  do  not  receive  the  Scriptural  testi- 
mony. Are  we,  then,  to  reject  the  Scriptural  relation  of  a  mira- 
de,  unless  we  can,  on  natural  principles,  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  took  {dace  ?  When  the  Jordan  viras  divided  for  the 
Israel  of  God  to  pass  over,  what  was  it  that  k^  the  congregated 
mass  of  fluid  in  a  heap  ?  Are  we  expected  to  describe  this,  of  to. 
say  that  it  was  impossible  ? 

But  the  difficulties  connected  with  a  universal  deluge  are  net 
so  great  as  has  been  represented. 

It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  this  purpose 

*  Dr.  Vj^  Smith,  while  laboring  to  Aon  tiut  a  imrrenal  deiqge  mawBrncmmK^ 
expresses  his  '*  humble  opinion"  that  the  population  of  the  antedilnTiaa  world  "  w«a 
really  slnall,  that  it  was  in  a  course  of  rapid  progress  toward  an  extreme  rednctioti| 
wfeidk  i^uld  haye  issued  in  a  not  yery  distant  eztinction."  And  so  a  partioi  dek^ 
f  to  destroy  the  Um  men  who  remained,  before  they  aU  died^ffl 
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has  heem  greatly  exa^^rated.  An  eminent  author,  to  whom  xe* 
ference  has  been  already  made,  supposes  that  water  sufficient  to 
cover  Uie  earth  to  a  depth  of  five  and  a  half  miles  above  the  pre* 
sent  level  of  the  sea  would  be  required  to  cover  all  Uie  moun- 
tains of  the  earth*  And  yet  this  same  writer,  in  endeavoring  to 
account  for  the  partial  deluge  which  he  advocates,  supposes  "  aa 
devation  of  the  bed  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  seas,  or  a  subsi- 
dence of  the  inhabited  land  toward  the  south ;"  while  the  draining 
of  the  submerged  district  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by 
"a  return  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  a  lower  level,  or  by  the  elevar 
tion  of  some  tracts  of  land,  which  would  leave  channels  and 
slopes  for  the  larger  part  of  the  water  to  flow  back  into  the  Indiatt 
Ocean." — Scripture  and  Geology,  p.  304. 

Now  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  hypothesis  in  tfie 
abstract ;  but  we  have  reason  to  object  to  its  exclusive  applica* 
tion.  The  supposition  that  ocean-beds  were  raised,  and  high 
lands  sunk,  is  sufficient,  if  admitted,  to  make  any  doctrine  of  the 
deluge  plausible.  Like  a  suit  of  chain-armor,  it  stretches  over 
every  part  of  a  scheme,  and  wards  off  opposition  as  it  arisen. 
But  it  is  manifestly  unjust  for  such  persons  to  argue,  against  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  it  would  re* 
quire  five  miles'  depth  of  water  to  deluge  the  earth;  Mid  then# 
when  accounting  for  a  favorite  mode,  to  take  the  liberty  of  sink- 
ing mountains,  raising  ocean-beds,  and  abolishing  difficulties,  as 
if  a  monopoly  of  some  almighty  mechanism  was  guarantied  for 
their  special  private  advantage. 

We  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  this  subject :  but  simply  observe, 
that  if  it  is  a  fact,  clearly  ascertained  by  careful  observation,  that 
large  districts  of  country  have  greatly  altered  their  elevatioUi 
tfiat  even  the  Andes*  have  been  so  affected ;  then  we  think  some 
caution  is  necessary  when  men  speak  of  the  quantity  of  water 
requisite  to  submerge  the  earth  five  thousand  years  ago* 

We  transcribe  the  following  observations  on  this  point  from  the 
pen  of  an  eminent  scientific  writer :  "  It  will  be  deemed  a  suffix 
^nt  allowance,  when  we  suppose  the  waters  of  the  deluge  to 
lijive  been  four  miles  deep  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.    Now, 

*  '^Btflectiiig  on  the  proofii  in  cmr  ponesmoo,  of  die  local  ro^olntioDS  Aat  haws 
]ia{^>ened,  on  the  she  of  each  port,  within  the  last  centnry  and  a  hali(  onr  oonosfp 
tions  must  be  greatly  exalted  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  alterations  which  the 
oonntry  between  tiie  Andes  and  the  sea  may  have  undergone,  even  In  the  oovrse  «f 
Ibe  last  six  tfaonsaad  yean.**— ^CyeB^i  PrindpU&  of  CMogg^  y%A.  ii,  p.  978. 
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it  is  certain  that  water,  or  any  other  matter,  when  epread  eat  at 
large  upon  the  ground,  seems  to  occupy  an  immense  space  in 
comparison  to  that  which  it  does  when  contained  in  a  cubical 
vessel,  or  when  packed  together  in  a  cubical  form.  A  cube  of  ten 
miles  of  water  would  very  nearly  overflow  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  square  miles  of  plain  ground  to  the  height  of  four  miles.  But  if 
we  take  into  account  the  vast  number  of  eminences  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  abounds,  the  above-mentioned  quantity 
of  water  would  cover  a  great  deal  more.  If,  therefore,  we  at- 
tempt to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  deluge  the 
earth,  we  must  make  a  very  considerable  allowance  for  the  bulk 
of  all  the  hills  upon  its  surface.  But,  to  consider  the  matter  in  its 
utmost  latitude,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  supposed  by  the  latest 
computations  to  contain  about  199,512,595  square  miles.  In 
order  to  overflow  this  surface  to  the  height  of  four  nules,  there  is 
required  a  parallelopiped  of  water  sixteen  miles  deep,  and  con- 
taining 49,878,148  square  miles  of  surface.  Now,  considering 
the  immense-thickness  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  this  quantity  of  water  might  be  contained  in  its 
bowels,  without  the  necessity  for  any  remarkable  abyss  or  huge 
collection  of  water,  such  as  most  of  our  theorists  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  centre.  It  is  certain  that,  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  mined,  it 
has  been  found  not  dry,  but  moist ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  it  is  not  at  least  equally  moist  to  the  centre.  How  moist  it 
really  is,  cannot  be  known ;  nor  can  the  quantity  of  water  requi- 
site to  impart  to  it  the  degree  of  moisture  it  has,  be  ascertained ; 
but  we  are  certain  it  must  be  immense.  It  was  not,  however, 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  alone  that  the  waters  were  dis- 
charged, but  also  from  the  air ;  for  we  are  assured  by  Moses  that 
it  rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  But  this  source  of  the  dilu- 
vian  waters  has  been  considered  as  of  small  consequence  by 
almost  every  one  who  has  written  on  the  subject. 

"  With  reference  to  this  subject,  we  must  observe,  however 
that  there  is  a  very  general  mistake  with  regard  to  the  air,  simi- 
lar to  that  above  mentioned  regarding  the  earth.  Because  the 
ekrth  below  our  feet  appears  to  oiu*  senses  firm  and  compact 
therefore  the  vast  quantity  of  water  contained,  even  in  the  most 
solid  parts  of  it,  and  which  will  readily  appear  on  proper  experi- 
ment, is  overlooked.  In  like  manner,  because  the  air  does  not 
always  deluge  with  excessive  rains,  it  is  also  imagined  that  it 
contains  but  little  water.    Because  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  able 
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to  raise  only  thirty-two  feet  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
it  is  therefore  supposed  that  we  may  isiscertain  to  what  depth  the 
atmosphere  would  deluge  the  earth  if  it  were  to  discharge  the 
whok  water  contained  in  it.  BtU  we  know  that  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  has  not  the  least  connection  with  the  quantity  of 
"Stater  which  it  contains.  Nay,  if  there  is  any  connection,  the 
air,  as  exhibited  by  the  barometer,  seems  to  be  lightest  when  it 
contains  most  water.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  whole  atmosphere  ought  to 
be  considered  as  indefinite,  especially  as  we  know  that  by  what* 
ever  agent  it  is  suspended,  that  agent  must  counteract  the  force 
of  gravity,  otherwise  the  water  would  immediately  descend. 

"The  above  considerations  render  it  at  least  probable  that 
there  is  in  nature  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  deluge  the 
world,  provided  it  were  applied  to  that  purpose.  We  must  now 
consider  whether  there  be  any  natural  agent  powerful  enough  to 
eflkct  this  purpose ;  and  we  shaU  take  the  phrases  used  by  Moses 
in  their  most  obvious  sense.  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 
of  the  deep  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  the  opening 
of  all  passa^,  whether  great  or  small,  through  which  the  sub* 
terranean  waters  could  possibly  discharge  themselves  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven  we 
may  also  suppose  to  be  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  through  those  invisible  passages  by  which  it 
enters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elude  our  senses,  as  when  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  air  in^  evaporation.  As  both  these  are  said  to 
have  been  opened  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  probable  that  one 
natural  agent  was  employed  to  do  both.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
the  industry  of  modem  inquiry  has  discovered  an  agent  unknown 
to  former  ages,  the  influence  of  which  is  so  great,  that,  with 
regard  to  this  woiid,  it  may  be  said  to  possess  a  kind  of  omnipo* 
tence.  The  agent  which  we  mean  is  electricity.  It  is  certain 
that  by  its  means  immense  quantities  of  water  can  be  raised  to 
a  great  height  in  the  air.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  water-spouts.  Mr.  Forster  relates,  that  he  happened  to 
see  one  break  very  near  him,  and  observed  a  flash  of  lightning  to 
proceed  firom  it  at  the  moment  of  its  breaking.  The  conclusion 
firom  all  this  is  obvious.  When  the  electric  matter  was  dis* 
charged  from  the  water,  it  could  no  longer  be  supported  by  the 
atmosphere,  but  immediately  descended.  Though  water-spouts 
do  not  often  i^pear  in  this  country,  yet  every  one  must  have 
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made  an  observation  somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Forste's.  In  « 
violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  after  every  flash  of  lightnings 
or  discharge  c^  electricity  from  the  clouds,  the  rain  pours  down 
with  increased  violence;  thus  showing,  that  the  cloud,  having 
parted  with  so  much  of  its  electricity,  cannot  longer  be  supported 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  but  must  descend  in  rain.  It  is  not,  indeed; 
yet  discovered  that  electricity  is  the  cause  of  the  susp^ision  of 
water  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  certain  that  evaporation  is  pro*- 
moted  by  electrifying  the  fluid  to  be  evaporated.  It  may,  there* 
fore,  be  admitted  as  a  possibility,  that  the  electric  fluid  contained 
in  the  air  may  be  the  agent  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  suspend 
the  water  which  rises  in  vapor.  If,  therefore,  the  air  be  deprived 
of  the  due  proportion  of  this  fluid,  it  is  evident  that  rain  must  fall 
in  prodigious  quantities. 

''Again:  we  are  assured,  from  the  most  undeniable  observa^ 
lions,  that  electricity  is  able  to  swell  up  water  on  the  surface  cS 
the  earth.  This  we  can  make  it  do  even  in  our  trifling  ezperi^ 
ments;  and  much  more  must  the  whole  force  of  the  fluid  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  it,  if  applied  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  or  to  any  others.  The  agitation  of  the  sea  in  earthquakes 
is  a  suflSx^ient  proof  of  this.  It  is  certain  that  at  these  times 
there  is  a  discharge  of  a  vast  quantity  of  electric  matter  from 
the  earth  into  the  air ;  and  that,  as  socm  as  this  happens,  all  be- 
comes quiet  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

*'  From  a  multitude  of  observations,  it  also  appears  that  there 
10,  at  all  times,  a  passage  of  electric  matter  from  the  atnM)q>here 
into  the  earth;  and,  vice  versAy  from  the  earth  into  the  atmoi> 
aphere.  There  is,  therefore,  no  absurdity  in  supposiug  the  Deity 
to  have  influenced  the  action  of  the  natural  powers  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  for  forty  days  and  f(»ty  nights,  the  electric  matter 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  should  descend  into  the  bowels  of 
tile  earth ;  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any  necessity  for  supposing  any 
audi  immediate  influence  at  all ;  since  it  is  not  impossible  th»t 
there  might  hi^ve  been,  from  some  natural  cause,  a  descent  oocar 
aioned;)  the  consequence  would  be,  4ie  breaking  open  of  the 
fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven* 
The  water  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  being  left  without  sup- 
port, would  descend  in  impetuous  rains ;  while  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  those  from  which  fountains  originate,  and  Uiose  contained 
in  the  solid  earth  itself,  would  rise  frx»n  the  very  centre  to  meet 
Ihe  waters  which  descended  from  above.    Thus  the  breaking  njp 
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of  die  feuntaiBs  of  the  deep,  and  the  opening  of  the  vrindovrs  ef 
heaven,  would  accompany  each  other,  as  Moses  tells  ns  they 
actually  did ;  for,  according  to  him,  both  hi^pened  at  the  same 
time. 

^  in  this  manner,  the  flood  would  come  on  gradually,  without 
that  violence  to  the  globe  which  Burnet,  Whiston,  and  other 
theorists,  are  obliged  to  suiqpose.  The  abatement  of  the  waters 
would  ensue  on  the  ascent  of  the  electric  fluid ;  the  atmosphere 
would  then  absorb  the  waten  as  formerly;  that  which  had  aa^ 
cended  through  the  earth  would  again  subside ;  and  thus  every<^ 
thing  would  return  to  its  former  stB.ibJ'>^EneycUp^Bdia  Britain 
nica,  art.  Dehtge, 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  deluge  must  have  occurred 
in  this  manner.  But  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  great 
event  might  have  been  thus  effected.  At  least,  it  shows  that  an 
am]^  magazine  of  means  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  great  Governor 
of  the  universe,  which,  directed  by  his  wisdom,  and  wielded  by 
his  power,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  eflbcts  which 
his  word  has  described. 

Other  objections  to  a  universal  deluge  have  been  urged. 
Some  have  contended  that  such  a  deluge  must  inevitably  have 
destroyed  all  vegetation.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  fact.  In 
the  vicinage  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  first  grounded^ 
vegetation  was  not  destroyed :  why,  then,  should  any  one  attempt 
to  infer  its  destruction  from  the  circumstance  of  the  deluge  hav- 
ing been  universal  ?  The  dove  brought  back  an  olive-leaf  plucked 
off;  a  proof  that,  even  in  the  only  district  which,  according  to 
these  objectors,  was  submerged,  vegetation  still  continued. 

We  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  single  observation, 
-^at,  considering  the  flood  as  an  act  of  the  divine  government, 
devised  and  executed  for  a  very  special  purpose,  and  its  tremend^ 
Otts  magnitude  and  consequences,  there  appears  to  be  less  difficulty 
in  conceiving  an  idea  of  .the  means  by  wluch  it  was  accomplisbad 
than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  only  leading  class  of  objections 
which  have  not  been  noticed,  namely,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
historical  attestation  of  the  deluge  by  profane  authors  and  nations^ 

On  this  point  we  are  willing  to  give  the  objection  the  grealest 
possible  weight.  We  readily  admit  that,  if  a  universal  drioge 
did  take  place,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  only  rea^ 
eonable  to  suppose  that  the  several  families  of  mankind  woiM 
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have  preseired  some  historical  notices  and  traditiimary  aeoounta 
of  the  awfUl  catastroj^e,  but  that  the  entire  absence  of  this  would 
be  entitled  to  great  weight  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 

But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  When  we  come  to  inves* 
tigate  the  history  and  traditions  of  remote  antiquity,  and  to  unravel 
^e  mythological  fables  and  apparently  unmeaning  rites  of  pagan 
theology,  instead  of  findii^  no  allusions  to  the  deluge,  we  aie 
actually  oppressed  with  their  enormous  number  and  varied  cba» 
racter.  They  meet  us  in  every  conceivable  form.  In  &e  cata** 
logues  of  deities,  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  in  sacred  rites  and 
oex^monies,  as^well  as  in  historical  and  traditional  notices,  the 
ancient  religion  and  literature  of  the  world  are  full  of  evidences 
of  the  flood. 

No  subject  is  more  obscure  than  the  true  origin  and  proper 
character  of  the  heathen  deities.  If  we  felt  disposed  for  such  an 
mvestigation,  this  would  not  be  a  suitable  fdace  for  the  inquiry. 
Yet  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  earliest  idolatry  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  consisted  in  a  w<Mrship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  of  eminent  and  distinguished  men  after  their  decease, 
or  of  both  these  combined.  Attributes,  therefore,  which  are 
applicable  only  to  the  sun  or  moon,  are  found  in  connection  with 
those  which  could  only  have  belonged  to  a  deceased  hero,  in  the 
character  and  worship  of  the  same  deity.  But  even  amid  tl» 
perplexity  and  confusion  in  which  the  subject  is  involved,  we  can 
adduce  amfde  evidence  that  the  leading  deities  of  the  heathen 
world  stood  in  intimate  relation  to  the  pertons  preserved  in  the 
ark.  Hence  we  find  the  prominent  features  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter  of  Noah  incorporated  with  the  history  aiul  attributes 
of  Osiris,  Bacchus,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Deucalion,  Minos,  Janus, 
Bore,  and  many  other  deities,  worshiped  in  the  heathen 
world. 

*We  will  furnish  some  brief  proofs  of  this.  Osiris  was  harassed 
and  persecuted  by  Typhon,  which  Banier  (Mythol<^,  vol.  i,  p. 
495)  explains  as  signifying  the  opposition  of  the  principle  of  idl 
evil  to  that  of  good.  But  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
history  fully  explain  the  application  of  it.  Plutarch  has  written 
a  very  curious  account  of  this  deity,  and  given  some  particulars 
which  clearly  identify  Osiris  with  Noah.  He  relates  that  Typhon 
formed  an  ark  or  coffer  of  beautiful  and  exquisite  'workmanship^ 
in  which  he  shut  up  Osiris.  *'  Every  man  admired  this  fine  piece 
of  workmanship,  and  Typhon  in  a  merry  mood  promised  to 
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bestow  it  upon  him  whose  body  would  fill  it."— -/m  et  Osiris. 
Having  secretly  taken  the  measure  and  proportions  of  the  person 
of  Osiris  before  the  coffer  was  exhibited^  he  invited  the  god  to 
enter  it,  and  then  he  and  his  acoompUces  let  down  the  lid  upon 
him,  which  they  fastened  with  nails  and  melted  lead :  after  which 
they  conveyed  it  away,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea.  He  says  it 
was  afterward  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Byblus  by  the  waves 
or  tide. 

The  case  of  Bacchus  is  equally  clear.  When  attacked  by 
powerful  enemies,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Erythrean  Sea,  in  which 
at  one  time  he  is  reported  to  have  been  preserved  by  a  sea  deity; 
{IKad,  lib.  vi;)  at  others,  to  have  been  saved  in  an  ark.  He 
taught  the  people  to  plant  the  vine,  and  to  preserve  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  proper  reposi- 
tories. Those  who  possessed  a  harsh  or  ungenial  soil,  not  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  were  shown  the  art  of  making  a 
drink  from  barley  not  less  grateful  than  that  which  proceeded 
from  the  grape.  He  is  represented  as  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
(See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iv.) 

Saturn  is  also  identified  with  Noah.  This  is  suf^rted  by  the 
authority  of  Boohart  and  Stillingfleet,  and  justified  by  many  re- 
markable coincidences  of  character.  Saturn  was  said  to  be  the 
common  parent  of  mankind ;  so  was  Noah.  Saturn  was  a  just 
king;  Noah,  a  righteous  man.  The  golden  age  g(  Saturn  was 
the  period  of  Noah's  government  after  the  flood.  In  the  time  of 
Saturn,  men  and  even  beasts  are  said  to  have  had  one  language : 
in  the  time  of  Noah  there  was  but  one  language.  To  pass  over 
other  points :  Saturn  and  his  wife  Rhea  are  said,  to  have  been 
bom  of  Thetis,  or  the  ocean,  in  allusion  to  the  preservation  of 
Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ;  hence  a  ship  was  the  symbol  of 
Saturn.  (See  Origines  Sacrse.  vol.  ii,  p.  208 ;  Faber's  Mysteries 
of  the  Cabiri,  vol.  ii,  p.  246.) 

The  Sibylline  oracles  identify  Uranus  with  the  same  patriarch. 
Deucalion's  flood,  his  preservation  in  an  ark,  and  his  sending  out 
a  dove,  together  with  the  fact  that  himself  and  his  wife  became 
the  pn^nitors  of  a  new  race  of  mortals,  prove  that  he  also  is 
the  same  with  Noah.  The  like  identity  might  be  exhibited  at 
length  in  respect  of  many  other  deities.  But  these  will  suffice 
to  show  that,  in  the  worship  of  their  deified  heroes,  the  character 
of  Noah,  and  the  prominent  circumstabces  of  his  life,  were  recog« 
sized  and  celebrated  among  the  heathen.    Hence  many  eariy 
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Christian,  and  even  classic  authors,  regarded  those  eeveral  delliM 
«ther  as  different  representations  of  the  same  being,  or  as  di£krw 
ent  beings,  all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  have  been  inrested, 
more  or  less,  with  the  same  character,  and  associated  with  the 
same  circumstances. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  developments  of  heathen 
faUe,  we  have  references  not  only  to  the  great  patriarch  himerif, 
but  also  to  the  entire  number  of  persons  preserved  in  the  aifc. 
We  will  cite  the  case  of  Atlas. 

We  are  told  tiiat  **  this  man  had  seven  daughters,  and  that  fa^ 
was  a  king  of  Arcadia.  His  daughters  were  afterward  placed 
among  the  stars  by  the  name  of  Pleiades.''— Dion  HaKcamasten' 
gUy  lib.  i,  p.  61.  During  his  time  a  great  flood  happened,  which 
is  described  as  partial;  but  which,  when  taken  in  connectioB 
with  the  whole  story  of  Uranus,  Cronus,  and  the  Titans,  very 
plainly  shows  that  this  also  applies  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  and  the 
eight  persons  saved  in  the  ark.  This  ccmclusion  is  indeed  in^ 
.evitable,  when,  with  the  premises  previously  quoted,  we  connect 
the  account  of  the  Atiantis,  which  M.  BaiUy  has  so  accurately 
and  eloquentiy  given  us  from  Plato.  In  this  is  described  the 
Uand  Atlantis,  as  peopled  by  a  race  sprung  from  a  single  human 
pair,  who  were  formed  of  earth.  These  were  at  first  remarkable 
fiMr  piety,  and,  in  consequence,  being  great  favorites  of  the  gods, 
enjoyed  a  golden  age.  But,  in  process  of  time,  having  degene- 
rated as  'they  increased  in  number,  they  at  length  became  so 
wicked,  that  Jupiter,  in  a  council  of  the  gods,  on  acooimt  of  their 
horrible  depravity,  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  race  by  im- 
inersing  the  entire  island  in  the  ocean :  while  another  tradition 
adds,  that,  at  the  time  of  this  immersion,  Noah  made  his  escape 
firom  the  island  in  an  ark,  and  reached  the  {wesent  continent. 
^See  Bailly's  History  of  Asia,  vol.  ii,  p.  31.) 

But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  pertinent  reference  to  the 
fiunily  of  Noah  which  we  have  in  heathen  mythology,  is  that 
which  represents  the  three  sons  of  Noah  as  a  divine  triad.* 

The  question  whether  the  heathen  had  any  knowledge  of  a 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  has  been  gravely  and  dabo- 
rately  argued  by  eooinent  writers.  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  several 
oth^  authors,  contend  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  three 

#  VahtfB  Mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  vol.  ii,  p.  2%i,  We  hare  another  instance  of 
ttie  Ogdoad  in  the  Indian  theology.  Of  the  eig^  myvtic  forms  of  Sira,  one  is  said 
lobethepeifomaaoeofaiMMsiaGe.  <  See  Float's  Pagan  Idolatry,  toL  I,  p.  447  J 
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ponoiis  in  the  divine  nature  was  not  only  betieved  and  taught  bjr 
Plato,  bat  that  it  was,  in  fact,  common  to  the  ancient  world; 
being,  as  he  maintains,  "  a  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Orphic,  as  well  as 
a  Pjrthagorean,  dogma  or  Cabala." — Intel.  SyHem^  ch.  iv,  sect.  86. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  in  us  to  pretend  to  decide  a  quefri 
tion  on  which  such  men  as  Cudworth  have  disagreed.  Yet  we 
are  bound  to  say  that,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  entire  aigu- 
ment,  we  are  convinced  that  no  such  knowledge  of  a  Trinity,  in 
any  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  was  pos- 
sessed either  by  Plato  or  any  other  heathen  philosopher.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  if  what  has  been  called  Platonism  in 
our  day  had  not  consisted  in  a  study  <^,  and  quotation  fpom^ 
Plotinus  and  Proclus,  rather  than  Plato,  those  opinions  would 
not  have  obtained.  It  is  remarkable  that  if  Dr.  Cudworth  and 
Gale,  eminent  as  they  most  deservedly  are,  had  not  relied  on 
these  writers  (the  first  of  i^om  wrote  in  the  third,  and  the  latter 
in  the  fifth,  century)  for  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  sentiments  of 
Plato,  the  notion  that  heathen  philosophers  were  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  would  not  have  been  so  authoritatiTely 
propounded. 

Nothing  was  more  easy  than  for  the  leaders  of  the  eclectic 
school  of  philosophy,  with  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  their  hands, 
to  explain  the  language  of  Plato,  and  the  sentiments  advanced 
by  the  heathen  priesthood,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear 
probable  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
<rf  perscHis  in  the  Grodhead ;  especially  when  Christian  teachers 
were  found  too  eager  to  admit  the  claim,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  air  of  novelty  and  mystery  from  an  essential  doctrine 
of  the  gospel.  Still  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that,  even  in  order 
to  this,  there  must  have  been  some  intimations  of  a  triune  cha- 
racter in  ancient  pagan  theology;  and  we  may  be  not  un- 
reasonably asked  to  account  for  such  allusions,  and  to  explaia 
them. 

This  we  will  endeavor  to  do.  We  admit,  that,  in  most  of  the 
ancient  heathen  mythologies,  we  find  three  grand  divinities  united 
in  one  government,  or  associated  together  as  one  combined  deity. 
But  we  think  this  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  divinely  revealed 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  divine  hypottasU ;  we  ave 
rather  of  opinion  that  it  had  its  origin  in  idolatry,  and  was  spread^ 
with  the  practice  of  idolatry  to  almost  every  part  of  the  ancieot 
worid.  .  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  firom  the  three  sons  of  Noah  the 
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whole  earth  was  peopled  after  the  flood;  and  we  consequently 
find  that,  when  idolatry  was  introduced,  and  deceased  heroes 
began  to  be  invested  with  divine  honors,  nothing  was  more  na> 
tura]  than  that  the  great  father  who  had  been  preserved  in  the 
ark,  and  his  three  sons,  should  have  been  the  objects  o!  profane 
adoration.  So  it  was.  Proofs  of  this  abound  in  ancient  mytho* 
logy.  We  may  call  attention  to  the  theology  of  the  ancient  na» 
tions  as  corroborative  of  this  truths 

A  learned  writer,  (Maurice,  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  iv,  p.  258,)  who  had 
studied  this  subject,  said  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of  these 
triune  divisions  were  found  in  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster.  Here, 
though  couched  in  a  mystical  kind  of  language,  we  have  them 
distinctly  recognized. 

''The  Monad  is  there  first  where  the  paternal  Monad  sub* 
sists." 

**  The  Monad  is  extended  which  generates  two." 

''  The  mind  of  the  Father  said  that  all  things  should  be  cut 
into  three. 

"  His  will  assented,  and  immediately  all  things  were  cut. 

"  The  mind  of  the  eternal  Father  said  into  three, 

"Governing  all  things  by  mind." 

"  The  Father  mingled  every  spirit  from  this  Triad." 

''All  things  are  governed  in  the  bosoms  of  this  Triad." 

"  All  things  are  governed  and  subsist  in  these  three." — Orack$ 
of  Zoroaster,  Cory's  Fragments,  jq).  245,  246. 

We  are  aware  that  the  philosophical  coloring  found  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  these  oracles  may  militate  against  the  opinion  which  has 
been  given,  that  they  refer  to  Noah  and  his  three  sons.  Yet, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  god  is  in  these  same  oracles 
called  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be 
'  a  deification  of  Noah,  this  scruple  will  be  removed.  Again,  we 
ure  told,  {Ibid.,  p.  254 :) 

"  Typhon,  Echidna,  and  Python,  being  the  progeny  of  Tartarus 
and  Earth,  which  is  conjoined  with  Heaven,  form,  as  it  were,  a 
certain  Chaldaic  Triad :"  words  which  sufficiently  indicate  the 
mythologic  structure  of  the  entire  scheme. 

The  theolc^  of  ancient  Egypt  also  claims  attention.    Proclus 

assures  us  that  the  Or|Aic  Triad  of  Uranus,  Phanus,  and  Cronus^ 

'is  substantially  the  same  with  the  three  kings  of  Plato    And,  ac> 

Qordiog  to  him,  also,  the  other  Platonists  held  a  like  opinion. 

Amelius,  refining  on  the  others,  imagined  a  threefold  demiurgus: 
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and  the  three  intellects  to  be  the  three  kings,  which,  he  says,  are 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Orpheus  and  Plato.  Those  per- 
sons of  the  Triady  however  much  obscured  by  fable  and  sophistry ^ 
relate  to  Noah  and  his  family;  and  are  really  the  demons  of  the 
ancients,  called,  as  Bryant  says,  the  Baalim  of  Scripture.  Even 
Hesiod,  in  his  Opera  et  Dies,  makes  some  allusion  to  these  persons, 
and  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  ''  The  demons  lived  in  the 
days  of  Cronus;"  and  that  they  were  deified  men,  we  have  the 
same  testimony :  "  When  they  died,  they  became  demons,  a  sort 
of  benevolent  beings,  who  .resided  within  the  verge  of  the  earth, 
and  were  called  'guardians  of  mankind.' "  Now,  Cronus,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  Noah ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meaning 
of  this  Orphic  hymn  alluded  to  Noah  also,  who  is  called  Phanus 
and  Protogonus.  "  I  invoke  the  first  of  men,  who  was  of  a  two- 
fold state  or  nature,  who  wandered  at  lai^e  under  the  wide  hea- 
vens, inclosed  in  an  ovicular  machine,  who  was  also  depicted  with 
golden  wings." 

Bryant,  from  Proclus  himself,  affords  singular  confirmation  of 
all  that  has  been  advanced.  The  latter  nearly  approximated  to 
the  true  history,  which  he  had,  no  doubt,  from  some  ancient 
source ;  but,  from  ignorance  of  its  purport,  he  turns  it  to  ridicule. 
"  As  Cronus  was  no  other  than  Zeus,  we  may  find  the  history  of 
the  Triad  further  explained  in  the  history  of  the  latter ;  and  by 
the  same  author  (Proclus.)  Time  and  aU  things  among  the  an« 
cients  were  deduced  from  Noah  (or  Cronus ;)  hence  they  came  at 
last,  through  their  bUnd  reverence,  to  think  him  the  reed  Creator^ 
and  that  he  contrived  everjrthing  in  his  chaotic  cavern.  This  is 
curious ;  but  how  much  more  singular  does  it  appear,  when  we 
find  Proclus,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Platonism,  and  the  great  expounder 
of  the  Trinity,  aiding  us  so  far  as  to  declare  (Tim,,  lib.  v,  cap.  x, 
p.  365)  that  this  very  Cronus  was  the  founder  of  the  Triad  T 
'King  Cronus  is  the  founder  of  the  fierce  Triad.'  (See  also  Bry- 
ant's Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iii,  p.  108.)  Now  Cronus  being 
Noah,  the  three  Cronii  mentioned  by  Proclus  are  the  three  sons 
of  the  patriarch ;  so  that  the  Platonic  Triad  is  founded  on  the 
ancient  demoniacal  worship  of  these  three  persons." — Mushet  on 
the  Trinities  of  the  Ancients,  pp.  88-90,  and  also  note  M. 

The  mythology  of  India'  aflbrds  an  exemplification  of  our  views 
scarcely  less  striking.  *" 

The  acknowledged  divinities  of  India  are,  by  respectable  autho« 
rities,  said  to  amount  to  thirty  millions.    But  when  we  reconsider 
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the  matter,  and  aDow  fijrst  for  the  philosophical  doctrines,  hiHtori* 
cal  events,  and  astronomical  facts,  from  which  the  poets  hare 
compiled  their  mythology,  representing  as  gods  abstract  qualities, 
kings,  stars,  planets,  and  inventing  for  them  suitable  trains  of  at- 
tendants ;  and  when,  after  this,  we  find  the  same  divinity  wor- 
shiped under  many  names,  with  slight  changes  of  attribute,  and 
acknowledged  to  have  had  many  incarnations,  all  of  which  are 
separately  adored ; — ^we  shall  cease  to  accuse  the  Hindoos  of  wor- 
shiping more  gods  than  other  pagan  nations. 

Yet  of  all  this  multitude  of  deities  there  are  three  which  demand 
especial  notice.  These  are  Bramah,  Vishnu,  and  Seeva.  And, 
what  is  of  great  importance  to  our  argument,  they  are  always  re- 
presented as  intimately  associated,  or  united  together.  Hence  in 
those  ancient  temples  whose  antiquity  stretches  into  proximity 
with  the  patriarchal  ages,  they  are  represented  as  united  in  one 
person.  That  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture,  in  the  cavern  of 
Elephanta,  decidedly  establishes  the  fact  that,  from  the  remotest 
eras,  the  Indian  nations  have  worshiped  a  triune  Deity.  The 
grand  deity  formed  of  one  bust  with  three  heads  attests  this  im- 
portant fact.  On  this  point  we  do  not  enlarge ;  the  fact  of  an  In- 
dian Trinity  is  too  weD  known  to  require  corroborative  evidence. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  their  character  and 
origin  support  the  view  which  we  have  taken.  In  the  first  {dace, 
we  meet  with  a  fact  which,  while  it  greatly  derogates  fitMn  the 
spiritual  and  philosophical  character  of  these  deities,  at  the  same 
time  prepares  us  for  regarding  the^  divinities,  like  others,  as  being 
merely  deified  men :  it  is  this,  that  each  of  these  had  a  consent. 
The  wife  of  Bramah  is  called  Saraswati ;  that  of  Vishnu  is  named 
Lacksmi ;  and  the  partner  of  Seeva  is  Parvati.  (See  Christmas's 
Universal  Mythology,  p.  M.) 

But,  again :  These  three  deities  are  believed  to  emanate  fix>m» 
or  to  be  a  triplication  of,  a  yet  older  deity,  whom  they  call  BfrJmt. 
Yet  this  compound  deity,  as  the  whole  of  his  history  shows,  is  not 
the  true  God,  but  identically  the  same  with  the  Orphic  Jupiter, 
tfie  Egyptian  Osiris,  the  same  as  Bacchus  Dionusus,  and,  in  fact^ 
•  a»  the  great  father  in  every  part  of  the  pagan  world.  But  in 
identifying  this  deity  with  Noah,  and  the  Triad  proceeding  from 
him  with  his  sons,  we  mfust  observe  that  the  Indian  mythology 
begins  anterior  to  the  deluge,  and  refers  to  the  first  father  of  the 
human  family.  The  true  key  to  their  allusions  appears  to  be  this : 
Adam  having  had  three  sons,  whose  names  are  recorded,  and  after 
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the  deluge  Noah  having  also  had  three  sons,  whose  descendants 
peopled  the  earth.;  the  doctrine  of  the  successive  destruction  and 
reproduction  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  family  was  taught 
and  believed.  Hence  Brahm  is  at  the  same  time  Adam  and  Noah, 
and  in  his  triplicated  form  are  the  three  sons  of  the  former  and 
of  the  latter.  Brahm,  then,  at  the  head  of  this  Triad  is  Menu. 
And  the  first  Menu  is  evidently  Adam.  He  is  called  Adima,  and 
his  wife  Iva.  This  identity  is  further  attested  by  the  following 
circumstances :  Menu  has  three  daughters,  who  are  married  to 
three  brothers  sprung  also  from  his  body ;  one  of  ihese  sons  was 
eminently  jhous,  and  another  very  wicked ;  and  one  of  these  lost 
his  life  at  a  sacrifice.  But,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  we  have 
mentioned,  Brahm  is  also  the  second  great  father  at  the  head  of 
his  Triad  of  sons.  The  first  Menu,  therefore,  with  his  three  sons, 
must  be  viewed  as  reappearing  in  the  characters  of  Menn-Satyar 
vrata,  and  his  triple  offspring,  Sama,  Cama,  and  Pra- Japati.  But 
the  ark-preserved  Menu-Satyavrata  and  his  three  sons,  are  cer- 
tainly Noah  and  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  (See 
Paber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i,  p.  110.) 

We  have  precisely  the  same  result  presented  to  our  view  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Saturn  and  his  three  sons, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  again  exhibit  the  patriarch  of  the 
ark,  and  his  three  sons.  We  have  already  identified  Saturn  with 
Noah ;  his  sons  are,  with  equal  evidence,  shown  to  be  the  sons  of 
the  arkite  patriarch.  "  Saturn  is  said  to  have  divided  the  empire 
af  the  world  among  his  three  sons,  one  of  '^om  the  f^gyptians 
styled  Hammon :  and  a  story  is  related  of  this  son,  which  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  well-known  drcumstance 
in  the  life  of  Noah :  he  is  said  to  have  intoxicated  his  aged  father 
with  honey-mead,  and,  while  in  that  condition,  to  have  bound 
and  mutilated  him.  The  real  fact  is  not  indeed  told  accurately ; 
but  the  resemblance  of  this  legend  to  die  Mosaical  narrative  is 
such  as  to  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  common  origination. 
It  wfts  in  allui»on,  most  probably,  to. the  same  event,  that  Saturn 
was  thought  to  have  enacted  a  law,  that  no  <Hie  should  be  per- 
mitted with  impunity  to  behold  the  gods  naked.  Bochart,  in  short, 
produces  no  less  than  fourteen  points  of  resemblance  between 
Noah  and  Saturn." — Faber*s  HortB  Mosaics,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 

We  might  pursue  this  investigation  at  greater  length :   it  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  we  have  the  same  triad  pre*^ 
vented  to  us  in  the  Persian  Oromasdes,  Mithras,  and'  Ahriman; 
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and  again  repeated  in  the  mytholc^  of  the  Scandinavians,  with 
whom  Bore  was  the  great  father,  and  the  three  sons  Odin,  Vile, 
and  Ve.  (See  Edda,  fable  iii.) 

Believing  this  point  to  be  sufficiently  illustrated,  we  propose  to 
show  that  the  deluge  was  commemorated  in  the  sacred  names, 
buildings,  and  rites,  of  the  heathen  world. 

There  "  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Osiris  at  Theba ;  or,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  was  itself  called  Theba :  and  both  the  city,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  province,  were 
undoubtedly  denominated  from  it.  Now  Theba  was  the  very, 
name  of  the  ark.  When  Noah  was  ordered  to  construct  a  vessel, 
in  which  he  and  his  family  were  to  be  preserved,  he  was  directed 
in  express  terms  to  build  rDCi  ThehOy  an  arL  It  is  the  very 
word  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writer :  so  that  we  may,  I 
thmk,  be  assured  of  the  prototype,  after  which  this  temple  was 
fashioned.  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  only  two  hundred 
and  eighty  cubits  in  length;  whereas  the  ark  of  Noah  was 
three  hundred.  But  this  is  a  variation  of  only  one-fifteenth  in 
the  whole;  and  as  the  ancient  cubit  was  not  in  all  countries 
the  same,  we  may  suppose  that  this  disparity  arose  rather  from 
the  manner  of  measuring,  than  from  any  real  difference  in  the 
extent  of  the  building.  It  was  an  idolatrous  temple  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Sesostris  in  honor  of  Osiris,"  or  Noah. — Bryant's 
Arm,  Mythol.y  vol.  iii,  p.  36. 

"The  same  memorial  is  to  be  observed  in  other  countries, 
■  where  an  ark,  or  ship,  was  introduced  in  their  mysteries,  and  often 
carried  about  upon  their  festivals.  Pausanias  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  Euthra  in  Ionia ;  which  he 
mentions  as  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  very  like  those  in  Egypt. 
The  deity  was  represented  upon  a  float,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  come  thither  in  this  manner  from  Phenicia*  Aristides  men- 
tions, that,  at  Smyrna,  upon  the  feast  called  Dionusia,  a  ship  used 
to  be  carried  in  procession.  The  same  custom  prevailed  among 
the  Athenians  at  the  Panathensea ;  when  what  was  termed  the 
sacred  ship  was  borne  with  great  reverence  through  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  Damater  of  Elusis.  At  Phalerus,  near  Athens, 
there  were  honors  paid  to  an  unknown  hero,  who  was  represented 
in  the  stern  of  a  ship." — Ibid.y  p.  37. 

'^  In  a  series  of  pictures,  representing  ceremonies  in  honor  of 

^  Bacchus,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  appears  what  may 

be  thought,  with  some  probability,  the  nearest  approach  in  form 
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to  the  Noachioal  ark.  A  woman  is  carrying  on  her  shoulder  4 
square  box,  having  a  projecting  roof,  and  in  the  end  a  door.  This 
cbor  is  a  distinguiBhing  ciroiumstance,  for  it  plainly  marks  Ais 
receptacle  as  a  house :  it  cannot  he  a  mere  box  for  ordinary  uses^ 
as  the  difficulty  of  putting  things  in,  and  taking  them  out,  sufficiently 
demonstrates ;  neither  is  its  angular  roof,  with  its  considerable  pro^ 
jection,  anak)gous  to  the  purposes  of  a  mere  box ;  moreover,  being 
carried  in  a  commemorative  procession,  it  is  clearly  a  sacred  thebei^ 
or  trunk,  that  is,  that  in  which  Dionysius  w&s  preserved.  It  has  no 
p31«rs  to  characterize  it  as  a  votivie  temple ;  neither  is  the  doorway 
proportioned  to  the  entrance  of  a  temple,  as  it  rises  nearly  to  the 
loof.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  sacred  trunks^  Mr.  Taylor 
abstracts  the  following  remarks :  Oppian  calls  the  aik  eifir-woad 
that  had  contained  the  infant  Bacchus,  and  which  was  carried  in 
procession  by  the  sacred  choir,  area  ineffabiHs, '  the  most  vener'< 
able  aik :'  the  word  chelas  is  used  by  Homer  in  this  signification; 
and  both  Suidas  «bA  Hesychius  say  chelo$  is  kiboius  ;  that  is,  *ail 
ark.'  Pausanias  says  that  Vulcan  made  a  small  statue  of  Bac^ 
dius,  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter,  who  gave  it  to  Dardanus  the  Trojan, 
in  the  sacking  of  Troy  the  portion  of  Eurypylus  was  an  ark^ 
{Xapva^  lamax^  wherein  was  contained  this  statue.  Eurypykw 
txx>k  it  away ;  but,  at  his  first  attempt  to  look  into  this  ark,  to  ezft^ 
mine  the  statue,  he  was  deprived  of  his  senses,  iand  becaxne  insane. 
Cknnpare  (1  Sam.  vi)  the  punishment  diat  visited  the  men  of  Beth^ 
Aeme^.  Moreover,  the  ark  was  esteemed  a  symbol  af^poropriate 
to  Bacchus;  and  in  his  processions  idols,  or  other  mysteries  re^- 
ferring  to  that  deity,  were  inclosed  in  it  It  was  the  same  among 
the  Egyptians.  Observe  fiirther,  that  the  Seventy  in  Genesis 
translate  thibahy  Jdbotus ;  m  Exodus  they  retain  the  original  thebin  f 
whereas  Epiphanius,  ChrysostoHi)  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
others,  use  the  word  lamax,  the  same  as,  among  the  Gentiles^ 
dlfscribed  the  ark  of  Bacchus.  The  ciita  mysHca  of  the  Bacdtio 
fftes  eontained  the  most  direct  allusion  to  the  great  prc^enerator 
of  mankind." — Taylor^s  Cabnet,  artide  Ark. 

Although  the  Greeks  ''  were  apt  to  mention  the  same  persofi 
imder  various  titles,  and,  by  these  means,  different  people  seem 
to  be  made  principals  in  the  same  history,  yet  they  were  so  far 
imiform  in  their  accounts  of  this  particular  event,  that  they  made 
each  of  them  to  be  preserved  in  an  ark.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Deu- 
qpilnn,  Ferseusy  and  Diony^iusr  that  they  were  exposed  upon  the 
waters  in  a  machine  of  this  fabric.    Adonis  was  hid  in  an  aik  bit 

18 
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Venus ;  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  death  for  a  year/^-— 
Bryant's  Anc,  Mythol,  vol  iii,  p.  43. 

Evidence  of  tlie  same  character  might  be  multiidied ;  but  suffi* 
oient  has  been  adduced  to  show,  that  memorials  of  the  deluge  were . 
wrought  up  with  the  entire  structure  of  heathen  reUgion.  We 
regard  this  as  a  most  important  circumstance.  This  religion,  in 
all  its  active  elements,  was  a  iSagrant  denial  of  God's  truth. 
Men,  led  away  by  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  '*  changed  the  glory  of 
the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,"  and  thus  ''  worshiped  and  served  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  Yet  this  remarkable  com«» 
pound  of  impiety  and  folly  bears  on  its  front  inddible  testimony 
to  its  own  character.  It  was  plausible  to  suggest  the  religious 
commemoration  of  those  great  events  in  the  world's  history, 
which  the  early  pages  of  revelation  record ;  it  was  still  more  de- 
ceptive and  iniquitous  to  suggest  the  rendering  of  divine  homage 
to  those  men  whom  God  had  miraculously  honored  and  preserved. 
Yet  even  when  this  was  fully  accompli^ed,  and  the  world  was 
filled  with  superstition  and  idolatry;  the  facts  that  had  su^ested 
its  initial  elements  were  fully  and  perpetually  attested  by  their 
profane  and  unhallowed  commemoration.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  those  references  to  paradisiacal  events,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  were  called  forth ;  it  is  thus  that  the  fact  of  the 
deluge  is  proved,  even  by  those  systems  of  error  which  obtained 
in  the  ancient  world.  The  preceding  pages  show  that  the  arkite 
patriarch  was  reverenced  as  the  great  demon-god  of  the  heathen 
world ;  that  his  three  sons,  in  almost  every  pagan  nation,  were 
adored  as  three  deities  standing  in  intimate  relation  to  each 
other,  and  governing  in  a  kind  of  family  concord.  And  to  such 
an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that  the  most  minute  circumn 
stances  noticed  in  the  sacred  narrative  were  referred  to,  and 
their  memory  perpetuated.  The  raven  and  the  dove,  sent  out 
of  the  ark  by  Noah,  are  often  identified  with  the  sacred  names 
and  sacred  rites  of  the  heathen  :*  and  thus,  even  while  changing* 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  men  undesignedly  reared  an  ever- 
lasting monument  to  the  verity  of  revealed  truth. 

*  One  yerf  curious  instance  of  thu,  adopted  in  onr  ovm  country,  and  remaining 
to  our  own  day,  may  be  noticed.  From  the  name  of  the  great  father,  the  arlt, 
which  was  identified  with  a  sanctuary,  was  called  Naem  or  Nanu;  and,  conso- 
qvently,  Uie  term  has  been  applied  to  the  inner  part  of  Christiaa  churches,  wfaick 
Ji  callod  the  fMBK. 
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We  haye  now  only  to  supply  a  select  portion  of  the  historicd 
and  traditional  evidence,  which  the  different  nations  of  the  earth 
have  furnished,  in  corroboration  of  the  Scriptural  fact  of  a 
universal  deluge. 

The  Chaldean  account,  copied  by  Berosus  from  the  archives 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  is  as  follows: — "After  the 
death  of  Ardates,  (the  ninth  sovereign,)  his  son  Xisuthrus 
reigned  eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happened  a  great  deluge,  the 
history  of  which  is  thus  described :  The  deity  Cronus  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  warned  him  that,  upon  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  Dsesius,  there  would  be  a  flood,  by  which  mankind 
would  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  enjoined  him  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  beginning,  procedure,  and  conclusion  of  all  things, 
and  to  bury  it  in  the  city  of  the  sun  at  Sippara ;  and  to  build  a 
vessel,  and  take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and  relations,  and  to 
convey  on  board  everything  necessary  to  sustain  life,  tc^etheif 
with  the  different  animals,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  trust 
himself  fearlessly  to  the  deep.  Having  asked  the  deity  whither 
he  was  to  sail,  he  was  answered, '  To  the  gods :'  upon  which  he 
ofiered  up  a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  then  obeyed 
the  divine  admonition,  and  built  a  vessel,  five  stadia  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth.  Into  this  he  put  everything  which  he  had 
prepared ;  and,  last  of  all,  conveyed  into  it  his  wife,  his  children, . 
and  his  fiiends. 

"After  the  flood  had  been  upon  the  earth,  and  was  in  time 
abated,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  birds  from  the  vessel,  which,  not  find- 
ing any  food,  nor  any  place  whereupon  they  might  rest  their  feet, 
returned  to  him  again.  After  an  interval  of  some  days,  he  sent 
them  forth  a  second  time ;  and  they  now  returned  with  their  feet 
tinged  with  mud.  He  made  a  trial  a  third  time  with  these  birds; 
but  they  returned  to  him  no  more :  firom  whence  he  judged  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  had  appeared  above  the  waters.  He 
therefore  made  an  opening  in  the  vessel,  and,  upon  looking  out, 
found  that  it  was  stranded  upon  the  side  of  some  mountain: 
upon  which  he  immediately  quitted  it,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  the  pilot.  Xisuthrus  then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth; 
and,  having  constructed  an  altar,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods ; 
and,  with  those  who  had  come  out  of  the  vessel  with  him,  dis- 
appeared. 

"They  who  remained  within,  finding  that  their  companions 
did  not  return,  quitted  the  vessel  with  many  lamentations,  arid 
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^ed  contiBually  on  the  name  of  Xisuthnu.  Him  they  saw  no 
inore ;  but  they  could  distinguish  his  voice  in  the  air,  and  could 
liear  him  admonish  them  to  pay  due  regard  to  religion^  and  lik&t 
wise  inform  them  that  it  was  upon  account  of  his  piety  that  he 
w^  translated  to  live  with  the  gods ;  that  his  wife  and  daug^iter, 
and  the  pilot,  had  obtained  the  same  honor.  To  this  he  added, 
that  they  should  return  to  Babylonia,  and,  as  it  was  ordained, 
search  for  the  writings  at  Sippara,  which  they  were  to  make 
Imown  to  all  mankind ;  moreover,  that  the  place  wherein  they 
t^n  were  was  the  land  of  Armenia.  The  rest,  having  heard 
^ese  words,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  and,  taking  a  circuit, 
jpurneyed  toward  Babylonia. 

"  The  vessel  being  thus  stranded  in  Armenia,  some  part  of  it 
jret  remains  in  the  Corcyra^an  mountains  of  Armenia:  sj^  thf» 
people  scrs^  off  the  bitumen,  with  which  it  had  been  outwardly 
coated,  and  make  use  of  it  by  way  of  an  alexipharmic  and 
amulet.  And  when  they  returned  to  Babylon,  and  found  the 
writings  at  Sippara,  they  built  cities,  and  erected  temples :  and 
Babylon  was  thus  inhabited  again." — Cory's  Fragments,  {^ 
26-29. 

We  call  attention  to  this  extract.  The  points  of  correspond- 
enoe  with  the  inspired  narration  are  many  and  important.  The 
particulars,  also,  which  it  adds  are  curious,  although  in  some 
cases  evidently  fabulous.  It  was,  without  doubt,  written  by  a 
people  already  addicted  to  demon  worship. 
.  The  Greek  version  of  this  catastrophe,  oa  preserved  by  Lucian 
and  others,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 

''This  generation,  and  the  present  race  of  men,"  says  he, 
"were  not  the  first;  for  all  those  of  that  former  generatioa 
perished.  But  these  are  of  a  second  race,  which  increased  from 
a  single  person  named  Deucalion  to  its  present  multitude.  Con^ 
4?^rniDg  those  men  they  relate  the  following  tale :  Being  of  a 
violent  and  ferocious  temper,  they  were  guilty  of  every  sort  of 
lawlessness.  They  neither  regarded  the  obligation  of  oaths,  nor 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  nor  ti^  prayers  of  the  suppliant;  where- 
fore a  great  calamity  befell  them.  The  earth  suddenly  poureJ 
fprth  a  vast  body  of  water,  heavy  torrents  of  rain  descended,  the 
rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  and  the  sea  rose  above  its  ordinarj 
level,  until  the  whole  world  was  inundated,  and  all  that  were  m 
i$i,  perished.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  destruction,  Deucalion 
f^nf^  was  left  to  another  generation,  on  account  of  his  e^traorr 
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dinary  wisdom  and  piety.  Now,  his  preservation  was  thtis 
effected:  he  caused  his  sons  and  their  wives  to  enter  into  a 
large  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  afterward  went  in  himself. 
But,  while  he  was  embarking,  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and 
serpents,  and  all  other  animals  that  live  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  came  to  him  in  pairs.  These  he  took  in  with  him :  and 
they  injured  him  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  harmony 
subsisted  between  them  through  the  influence  of  the  Deity,  ThUli 
they  all  sailed  together  in  one  ark,  so  long  as  the  waters  pre- 
vailed. Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Greeks :  but  the  Syrians  of 
Hierapolis  add  to  it  a  wonderful  account  of  the  whole  deluge 
being  swallowed  up  by  a  vast  chasm  in  their  country.  Deuca- 
lion, they  say,  when  all  these  matters  had  taken  place,  erected 
altars,  and  built  a  temple  to  Juno  over  the  chasm.  I  myself  saw 
this  chasm ;  and,  at  that  time,  it  was  but  a  small  aperture  be* 
neath  the  temple;  whether  it  was  once  larger,  and  afterward 
decreased  to  its  present  size,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say ;  what  I 
at  least  saw  was  but  a  small  orifice.  Of  the  truth,  however,  of 
this  account,  they  adduce  the  following  proof:  Twice  in  each 
year  water  is  brought  from  the  sea  to  the  temple ;  and  not  only 
the  priests,  but  all  Syria  and  Arabia,  nay,  even  many  person^ 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  take  the  trouble  of  going  down  to 
the  sea,  whence  they  all  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  This, 
as  they  convey  it,  they  first  pour  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  temple. 
From  the  floor  it  finds  its  way  to  the  chasm ;  and  the  chasm, 
small  as  it  now  is,  swallows  up  without  difficulty  a  vast  quantity 
of  water.  Respecting  the  ceremony  they  have  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, that  it  was  instituted  by  Deucalion  himself,  in  memory  at 
once  of  his  calamity  and  his  deliverance." — Lucian  De  Bed 
Syr&y  quoted  in  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii,  p.  111. 

We  wish  to  remark  on  two  particulars  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotation.  First,  we  have  a  curious,  and,  from  a  heathen 
writer,  an  important,  opinion,  as  to  the  manner  and  means  by 
which  the  numerous  tribes  of  animals  were  preserved  in  the  ark. 
"  How,'*  ask  our  free-thinking  professing  Christians,  "  how  could 
Noah  select,  arrange,  and  collect  together,  so  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, some  of  them  very  fierce  and  very  destructive  ?"  The  heatheri 
solves  the  difiiculty,  and  plainly  tod  sensibly  observes,  that  they 
•*came  to  him  in  pairs,"  not  only  domestic  animals,  but  evetf 
lions  and  serpents ;  and  that,  during  their  lengthened  stay  in  the' 
ark,  they  did  not  injure  either  him  or  each  other.    Nor  does  ouir 
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author  state  this  very  remarkable  fact  without  reference  to  its 
cause.  He  tells  us,  that  this  miracle  was  effected  "  through  the 
influence  of  the  Deity."  How  should  captious  Christians,  skep- 
tical through  the  influence  of  misused  scientific  knowledge,  blush 
at  reading  such  a  sentence ! 

Our  second  remark  refers  to  the  omission  of  all  notice  of  the 
birds  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  in  this  account  of  Lucian. 
But  this  defect  is  amply  supplied  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  reference 
to  this  same  account,  observes,  that  "  it  was  maintained  by  my- 
thologists,  that  Deucalion  sent  a  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  which, 
when  it  returned  to  him,  showed  that  the  storm  was  not  yet 
abated ;  but  when  he  saw  it  no  more,  he  concluded  that  the  sky 
was  become  serene  again/' — Plutarch  De  SolerL  Animal,  quoted 
in  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii,  p.  111. 

As  this  account  refers  to  Syria,  as  much  as  it  does  to  Greece* 
we  may  here  notice  the  striking  evidence  furnished  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Apamean  medal. 

This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  coin  which,  it  is  main- 
tained, was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Elder,  at  the  city 
of  Apamea  in  Phrygia.  This  city  had  formerly  been  called 
Kibotus,  or  "  the  ark."  It  should  be  observed,  that  most  Asiatic 
coins  relate  to  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  places  where 
th^y  were  struck.  The  remarkable  part  of  this  medal  is  its 
reverse.;  and  to  this  we  refer.  Here  is  delineated  a  kind  of 
square  machine,  Boating  upon  the  water.  Through  an  opening 
in  it  are  seen  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  as  low  as  to  the 
breast ;  and  upon  the  woman  is  a  veil.  Over  this  ark  is  a  kind 
of  triangular  pediment,  on  which  there  sits  a  bird,  and  below  it 
another,  which  seems  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  holds  in  its  mouth 
a  small  branch  of  a  tree.  Before  the  machine  is  a  man  following 
a  woman,  who,  by  their  attitude,  seem  to  have  just  quitted  it, 
and  to  have  got  upon  dry  land.  Upon  the  ark  itself,  underneath 
the  persons  there  inclosed,  is  to  be  read,  in  distinct  characters, 
NQE.  The  learned  editor  of  this  account  says  that  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  meet  with  three  of  these  coins.  They  were  of  brass, 
and  of  the  medallion  size.  (See  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology, 
vol.  iii,  p.  47.) 

.  As  might  have  been  expected,  labored  efforts  have  been  made 
to  neutralize  the  testimony  of  this  important  witness ;  and  much 
ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  throw  doubt  on  the  inscription 
pn  the  ark,  NQE ;  but,  in  our  judgment,  without  success.     The 
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beet  writers  on  Biblieal  antiquities,  including  Faber,  Home,  and 
Taylor  in  his  edition  of  Calbet,  concur  in  this  opinion.  These 
objections  have  called  forth  an  ample  "Vindication  of  the  Apa* 
mean  Medal,"  from  the  po^rful  pen  of  the  learned  Bryant,  the 
force  of  which  has  never  yet  been  repelled.  In  it,  alluding  to  the 
disputed  letters,  he  observes,  supposing  the  point  to  be  conceded, 
^  What  would  it  all  amount  to  ?  The  history  still  would  remain 
m  legible  characters,  independent  of  the  inscription.  Thus,  take 
away  the  letters  NQE,  or  assign  them  to  a  different  purpose,  (than 
the  name  of  Noah,)  yet  the  historical  part  of  the  coin  can  neither 
be  obliterated  nor  changed.  The  ark  upon  the  waters,  and  the 
persons  in  the  ark,  will  still  remain ;  the  dove,*  too,  and  the  olive 
will  be  seen ;  and  the  great  event  to  which  they  allude  wUl  be 
too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.  The  whole  region  to  which  these 
coins  are  to  be  ascribed  was  replete  with  memorials  of  this  kind. 
Here  were  the  Mountains  of  Celsenae,  upon  which  the  ark  was 
supposed  to  have  rested,  and  the  temples  of  Mi^v  Apxaeog,  Deua 
Lunus  arktBus" — Bryant's  Anc.  MythoL,  vol.  v,  p.  310. 

Hindoo  traditicms  relating  to  this  event,  although  less  exact  in' 
their  acoonlance  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  in<^e  highly  adorned 
with  the  fictions  of  mythologic  &ble,  are  nevertheless  interesting 
and  important. 

"  Desiring  the  preservation  of  herds  and  of  Bramans,  of  genii 
and  virtuous  men,  of  the  Vedas,  of  law,  and  of  precious  things, 
the  Lord  of  the  universe  assumes  many  bodily  shapes ;  but  though 
he  pervades,  like  the  air,  a  variety  of  beings,  yet  he  is  himself 
unvaried,  since  he  has  no  quality  subject  to  change.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  calpa,  there  was  a  general  destruction  occasioned 
by  the  sleep  of  Bratha ;  whence  his  creatures  in  different  worlds 
were  drowned  in  a  vast  ocean.  Brama,  being  inclined  to  slum- 
ber, desiring  repose  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  strong  demon 

*  "  There  is  erery  reason  to  conclnde  that,  from  the 'service  which  the  dove  ren- 
dered No«h  on  this  occasfon,  it  was  afterward  regained  as  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings,  or  aB  appointed  to  oommunicate  gradoos  conunnnications  ihun  Qod. 
STiimanms  instances  of  this  might  be  addnoed:  we  refer  only  to  the  following  fixna 
the  Scriptures.  The  ancient  and  true  name  of  the  dore  was,  as  I  hare  sh9wn, 
lonah  and  lonas.  And  we  find  that  tihe  prophet  who  was  sent  on  a  g^dons 
onbassy  to  Nineveh  is  styled  lonas,  or  *  the  dove.*  When  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  Saviour  was  bom,  his  &dier  took  the  writing^able  and  wrote  his  name  John, 
or  *tfae  dove,*  and  the  jMople  marveled.  And,  again,  when  Peter  made  .his  noble 
dedaration  of  the  divinity  and  Messiahship  of  the  Saviour,  he  was  immediately 
caned  Simon  Bar^Iona,  or  <  the  son  of  the  dove.'  "^—-BryaM's  Anciera  Afjfthology^  voL 
ill,p.  1S8. 
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Hayagri'va  came  near  him,  and  side  the  YedM  "irfiiek  had 
flowed  from  his  lips.  When  Heri,  the  preserver  of  the  unirene, 
discovered  this  deed  of  the  prince  of  Ddnavas,  he  took  the  shapa 
of  a  minute  fish,  called  $ap*hari.  A  hdy  king,  named  Satyavrata* 
then  reigned ;  a  servant  of  the  spirit  which  moved  on  the  waves, 
and  so  devout,  that  water  was  his  only  sustenance.  He  waa  the 
diild  oi  the  sun,  and  in  the  present  calpa  is  invested  by  Nara'yan 
m  the  office  of  Menu,  by  the  name  of  SrdddkadevSi^  or  '  the  god 
o£  obsequies/  One  day,  as  he  was  making  a  libation  in  the  river 
Ciftamili,  and  held  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  perceived 
a  small  &ii  moving  in  it.  The  king  of  Dravira.  immediately 
dropped  the  fish  into  the  river,  together  with  the  water  which  be 
had  taken  from  it ;  when  the  sap'kari  thus  pathetically  addressed 
the  benevolent  mcmarch :  *  How  canst  thou,  O  king,  who  showeat 
affection  to  the  oppressed,  leave  me  in  this  river* water,  where  I 
am  too  weak  to  resist  the  monsters  of  the  stream  who  fill  mo 
with  dread?"  He,  not  knowing  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
fish,  applied  his  mind  to  the  preservation  of  the  ttp'A«fa,  both 
firom  good  nature  and  from  regard  to  his  own  soul ;  and,  having 
heard  its  very  suppliant  address,  he  kindly  placed  it  under  h^ 
protection  in  a  small  vase  full  with  water;  but  in  a  single  night 
its  bulk  was  so  increased,  that  it  could  not  be  contained  in  the 
jar,  and  thus  again  addressed  the  illustrious  prince :  '  I  am  not 
pleased  with  hving  miserably  in  this  little  vase.:  make  me  a 
laiige  mansion,  where  I  may  dwell  in  comfort.'  The  king  remov* 
ing  it  thence,  placed  it  in  the  water  of  a  cbtem  ;  but  it  grew  threat 
cubits  in  less  ^an  fifty  minutes;  and  said :  '  O  kmg,  it  pleases  me> 
not  to  stay  vainly  in  tihis  narrow  cistern :  since  tho«  hast  granted 
me  an  asylum,  give  me  a  spacious  habitation.'  He  then  removed 
it,  and  placed  it  in  a  pool,  where,  having  ample  space  around  ila 
bpdy,  it  became  a  fish  of  considerable  size.  '  This  abode,  O  kinj^ 
is  not  convenient  for  me,  who  must  swim  at  large  in  the  waters : 
exert  thyself  for  my  safety,  and  remove  me  to  a  deep  lake/ 
Thus  addressed,  the  pious  monarch  threw  the  suppliant  into  a 
lake,  and,  when  it  grew  of  equal  bulk  with  that  piece  of  water,  he 
cast  the  vast  fish  into  the  sea.  When  the  fish  was  cast  into  the^ 
waves,  he  thus  again  qK)k6  to  Satyavrata ;  '  Here  the  horned, 
sharks,  and  other  monsters  of  great  strength,  wiU  devoiu'  iMi. 
Thou  shouldest  not,  O  valiant  man,  leave  me  in  this  ocean.' 

"  Thus  repeatedly  deluded  by  the  fish,  who  had  addressed  him 
in  gentle  words,  the  king  said, '  Who  art  thou,  that  beguileat  me 
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m  that  asflomed  shape  ?  Nerer  before  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  W9 
prodigious  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  who,  like  thee,  has  fifted 
ap,  in  a  single  day,  a  lake  a  hundred  leagues  in  circumference* 
Burely,  thou  art  Bhagavat,  who  appearest  before  me ;  the  gretl 
Heri,  whose  dwelling  was  on  the  waves ;  and  who  liow,  in  com-> 
passion  to  thy  servants,  bearest  the  form  of  the  natives  of  the 
deep.  Salutation  and  praise  to  thee,  O  fibrst  male,  the  Lord  of 
creation,  of  preservation,  of  destruction  I  Thou  art  the  highest 
object,  O  supreme  Ruler,  of  us  thy  adorers,  who  jHously  seek 
thee.  All  thy  delusive  descents  in  this  world  give  existence  to 
various  beings :  yet  I  am  anxious  to  know  for  what  cause  that 
shape  has  been  assumed  by  thee.  Let  me  not,  O  lotus-eyed,  ap* 
proach  in  vain  the  feet  of  a  deity,  whose  perfect  benevolence  has 
been  extended  to  all ;  when  thou  hast  shown  us,  to  our  amazement, 
the  appearance  of  other  bodies,  not  in  reality  existing,  but  succes* 
srvely  exhibited.'  The  Lord  of  the  universe,  loving  the  pious 
man  who  thus  im]dored  him,  and  intending  to  preserve  him  from 
the  sea  of  destruction,  caused  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thos 
told  him  how  he  was  to  act :  'In  seven  days  from  the  present 
time,  O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be  plunged 
in  an  ocean  of  death ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  destroying  waves, 
a  large  vessel  sent  by  me  for  thy  use  shall  stand  before  thee. 
Then  sbalt  thou  take  all  medicinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  seeds ; 
and,  accompanied  by  seven  saints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  aU  brute 
animals,  thou  shalt  enter  the  spacious  ark,  and  continue  in  it  se- 
cure from  the  flood  on  one  immense  ocean  without  light,  except 
the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When  the  ship  shall  be 
agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou  shalt  fasten  it  with  a  large 
aea-serpent  on  my  horn ;  for  I  will  be  near  thee,  drawing  the 
vessel  with  thee,  and  thy  attendants ;  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean ; 
0  chief  of  men,  until  a  night  of  Brama  shall  be  completely  ended. 
Thou  shalt  then  know  my  true  greatness,  rightly  named  the  su* 
preme  Godhead ;  by  my  favor,  all  thy  questions  shall  be  answered, 
and  thy  mind  abundantly  instructed.' 

"  Heri,  having  thus  Erected  the  monarch,  disappeared ;  and 
Satyavrata  humbly  waited  for  the  time  whieh  tiie  ruler  of 
our  senses  had  appointed.  The  pious  king,  having  scatteted 
toward  the  East  the  appointed  blades  of  the  grass  darbka,  and 
fuming  his  face  toward  the  north,  sat  meditating  on  the  feet 
ef  the  God  who  bad  heme  the  form  of  a  fish.  The  sea  over* 
niiehned  its  Acres,  deluged  the  whole  eardi,  and  was  soon  per* 
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oeived  to  be  augmented  by  showers  from  immense  clouds.  He, 
still  meditating  on  the  command  of  Bhagavat,  saw  the  vessel  ad* 
Yancing,  and  entered  it  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Bramins,  having 
carried  into  it  the  medicinal  creepers,  and  conformed  to  the  di- 
rections of  Hen.  The  saints  thus  addressed  him :  '  O  king,  me* 
ditate  on  Ce'sava ;  who  will  surely  deliver  us  from  this  danger, 
and  grant  us  prosperity.'  The  god,  being  invoked  by  the  mon* 
arch,  appeared  again  distinctly  on  the  vast  ocean  in  the  form  of  a 
fish,  blazing  like  gold,  extending  a  million  of  leagues,  with  one 
stupendous  horn ;  on  which  the  king,  as  had  before  been  com-* 
manded  by  Heri,  tied  the  ship  with  a  cable  made  of  a  vast  ser« 
pent,  and,  happy  in  his  preservation,  stood  praising  the  destroyer 
of  Madhu.  When  the  monarch  had  finished  his  hymn,  the 
primeval  male,  Bhagavat,  who  watched  for  his  safety  on  the  great 
expanse  of  water,  spoke  aloud  to  his  own  divine  essence,  pro* 
nouncing  a  sacred  purdna,  which  contained  the  rules  of  the 
Sanc'hya  philosophy :  but  it  was  an  infinite  mystery  to  be  con- 
cealed within  the  breast  of  Satyavrata ;  who,  sitting  in  the  vessel 
with  the  saints,  heard  the  principle  of  the  soul,  the  eternal  Being; 
proclaimed  by  the  preserving  power.  Then  Heri,  rising  together 
yffith  Brama,  from  the  destructive  deluge,  which  was  abated^ 
slew  the  demon  HayagriVa,  and  recovered  the  sacred  books. 
Satyavrata,  instructed  in  all  divine  and  human  knowledge,  was 
appointed  in  the  present  culpa,  by  the  favor  of  Vishnu,  the  seventh 
Menu,  surnamed  Vaivaswata :  but  the  appearance  of  a  horned 
fish  to  the  religious  monarch  was  mdyd,  or '  delusion ;'  and  he 
who  shall  devoutly  hear  this  important  allegorical  narrative,  will 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin." — Asiatic  Researches,  voL 
i,  pp.  230*234. 

This  interesting  extract  was  literally  translated  by  Sir  William 
Jones  from  the  Bhagavat,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Pur&na. 
This  distinguished  writer  regarded  it  as  an  epitome  of  the  first 
Indian  history  that  is  now  extant;  and  observe  respecting  it, 
that  it  "  appears  to  me  very  curious  and  very  important ;  for  the 
story,  though  whimsically  dressed  up  in  the  form  of  an  allegory, 
seems  to  prove  a  primeval  tradition  in  this  country  of  the  unu 
versal  deluge  described  by  Moses/' — Ibid.,  p.  234. 

It  is.  not  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  the  substantial 
agreement  of  this  legend  with  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  but  it  shouU 
be  observed  that  the  fiction  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  tale  is 
distinctly  avowed.    It  may  also  be  noticed  as  a  singular  ocHnci* 
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denoe»  that  while  Moses  states  that  Noah  was  shut  into  the  ark. 
9even  days  before  the  flood  began,  so  this  Indian  account  makes. 
seven  days  to  elapse  from  the  time  when  the  Deity  addressed  the' 
pious  king  until  the  deiuge  took  {dace. 

The  second  Hindoo  AvcUar,  flJthough  not  so  exclusively  refer- 
ring to  the  deluge,  (some  traditions  of  creation  being  also  in- 
cluded,) may,  nevertheless,  further  exhibit  the  nature  of  oriental 
records  on  this  subject. 

The  whole  earth  "was  covered  with  water.  Brama  again 
resumed  his  posture  of  contemplation  and  penance  to  obtain  the 
means  of  raising  up  the  earth ;  and  poured  forth  ^he  followiiig 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  in  profound  humility  of 
sod:  'O  Bhagavat,  since  thou  broughtest  me  from  nonentity 
into  existence  for  a  particular  purpose,  accomplish  by  thy  bene- 
vdence  that  purpose !'  In  this  situation,  by  the  power  of  6od» 
there  issued,  from  the  essence  of  Brama,  a  being  shaped  like  a 
boar,  white  and  exceeding  small ;  this  being,  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  grew  to  the  size  of  an  elephant  of  the  largest  magnitude, 
and  remained  in  the  air.  Brama  was  astonished  on  beholding 
this  figure,  and  discoverecl^  by  the  force  of  internal  penetration, 
that  it  could  be  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  which 
had  assumed  a  body  and  become  visible.  He  now  felt  that  God* 
is  all,  and  that  all  is  from  him,  and  all  in  him ;  and  said  to  Maree- 
chee  and  his  sons,  (the  attendant  genii,)  'A  wonderful  animal- 
has  emanated  from  my  essence;  at  first  of  the  smallest  size,  it. 
has  in  one  hour  increased  to  this  enormous  bulk,  and,  without 
doubt,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  almighty  power.'  They  were  en-; 
gaged  in  this  conversation  when  that  varii,  or  'boar-form,'  sud-. 
denly  uttered  a  sound  like  the  loudest  thunder,  and  the  echo 
reverberated,  and  shook  all  the  quarters  of  the  universe;  but 
still,  under  this  dreadful  awe  of  heaven,  a  certain  wonderful 
divine  confidence  secretly  animated  the  hearts  of  Brama,  Ma- 
leechee,  and  the  other  genii,  who  immediately  began  praises  and 
thanksgivings.  That  vara  figure,  hearing  the  power  of  the  Vedaa 
and  Mantras  from  their  mouths,  again  made  a  loud  noise,  and, 
became  a  dreadfid  spectacle.  Shaking  the  fuU  flowing  mane 
which  hung  down  his  neck  on  both  sides,  and  erecting  the  humid, 
hairs  of  his  body,  he  proudly  displayed  his  two  most  exceedingly 
white  tusks;  then,  rolling  around  his  wine-colored  eyes,  and 
erecting  his  tail,  he  descended  from  the  r^on  of  the  aur,  and 
plunged  head  foremost  in  the  water.    The  whole  body  of  water 
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was  convulsed  by  the  motion,  and  began  to  rise  in  waves,  while 
the  guardian  spirit  of  the  sea,  being  terrified,  began  to  tremble  fbr 
his  domain,  and  cry  for  quarter  and  mercy.  At  this  the  devotees 
and  reyshees  again  commenoed  their  praises  in  honor  of  Bhagavat^ 
who,  by  one  glance  of  his  eye,  illumined  the  whole  world  of  water. 
As  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  had  assumed  the  body  of  varu, 
an  that  account  he  condescended  to  use  the  particular  instinct 
of  that  animal,  and  began  to  smell  about  that  he  might  discover 
where  the  earth  was  submerged.  At  length,  having  divided  the 
water,  and  arriving  at  the  bottom,  he  saw  the  earth  lying,  a 
mighty  and  barren  stratum:  then  he  took  up  the  ponderous 
globe,  (freed  from  the  water,)  and  raised  it  high  on  the  tip  of  his 
tUsk.  In  a  moment,  with  one  leap,  coming  to  the  surface  by  the 
all-directing  power  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  he  spread  it  like  a 
carpet  on  the  face  of  the  water,  and  then  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
Brama."  (Translated  by  Mr.  Halhed  from  the  Pinranas,  and  quoted 
in  Maurice's  Ancient  History  of  Hindostan,  vd.  i,  pp.  804-806.) 

Here,  too,  we  have  much  of  allegorical  figure ;  and,  what  is 
worthy  of  notice,  the  paintings,  illustrative  of  those  events  which 
still  remain  on  the  walls  of  some  of  ii^  ancient  pagodas,  come 
rather  nearer  the  truth.  Vishnu  is  diere  portrayed  as  a  man, 
having  four  arms  and  the  head  of  a  boar.  His  hands  hold  a 
sword,  a  sea-shell,  the  sacred  book  of  the  antediluvian  writings, 
and  the  mystic  ring.  His  feet  trample  on  the  gigantic  demon- 
prince,  Hirinacheren,  who  floats  extended  many  a  rood  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  His  tusks  support  ihd  crescent  or  lunaar 
boat;  and  within  the  crescent  thus  supported  is  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  upon  which  are  characteristically  dis[dayed  buildingSt 
mountains,  and  trees.  (See  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii,  p. 
f  23 ;  and  the  plate  in  Maurice's  Ancient  History  of  Hindostan, 
vol.  i,  p.  477.) 

Without  referring  to  the  particulars  mentioned  in  these  ex- 
fraets,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  they  directly  point  to  the  fact 
of  the  flood,  and  corroborate  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  aB  its 
essentia]  parts. 

The  ancient  history  of  China  does  not  exhibit  equally  distinct 
attestation  of  this  great  fact ;  yet  the  notices  that  are  found  de* 
serve  attention. 

Having  referred  to  the  pristine  felicity  of  mankind  when  in  a 
irtate  of  innocence,  and  to  the  introckiction  of  sin,  they  go  on  to 
speak  of  its  fearful  consequences. 
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**  The  {Hilars  of  heaven  were  broken.  The  earth  shook  to  ity 
very  foundations.  The  heavens  sunk  lower  toward  the  norths 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  changed  their  motions.  The 
earth  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  waters  inclosed  within  its  bosom 
burst  forth  witb  violence,  and  overflowed  it.  Man  having  re« 
belled  against  Heaven,  the  system  of  the  universe  was  totally 
di5Qr4ered.  The  sun  was  eclipsed,  the  planets  altered  their 
course,  and  the  grand  harmony  of  nature  was  disturbed." 

We  will  not  add  to  this  brief  quotation  others  which  appear  to 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  or  give  any  comment  of  our  own  on 
the  application  of  this  passage ;  but  simply  quote  the  opinion  of 
8ir  William  Jones :  "  The  god  Budha,  say  the  Indians,  married 
Ila»  whose  father  was  preserved  in  a  miraculous  ark  from  a  uni- 
versal deluge..  Now,  although  I  cannojt  insist  with  confidence 
that  the  rainbow  in  the  Chinese  fable  alludes  to  the  Mosaic  nar* 
rative  of  the  flood,  nor  build  any  solid  argument  on  the  divine 
person  Niu-va,  of  whose  character,  and  even  of  whose  sex,  the 
historian  of  China  speaks  very  doubtfully,  I  may,  nevertheless^ 
assure  y^u,  after  full  inquiry  and  consideration,  that  the  Chinesei 
like  the  Hindoos,  beMeve  the  earth  to  have  been  wholly  covered 
with  water,  which,  in  works  of  undisputed  authenticity,  they 
de9cribe  as  flowing  abundantly,  then  subsiding,  and  separating 
the  higher  from  the  lower  age  of  mankind ;  that  the  division  of 
time)  from  which  their  poetical  history  begins,  just  preceded  the 
appearance  of  Fo-hi  on  the  mountains  of  Chin^-^Discourse  om 
the  Chinesey  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii,  p.  376. 

The  (pinions  which  prevailed  on  this  subject  in  ancient  Pema» 
as  they  are  given  in  the  Zendavesta,  shall  now  be  cited. 

Ahriman  the  evil  one  having  corrupted  the  workl,  "it  was 
thought  necessary  to  bring  over  the  &ce  of  the  earth  a  univer- 
sal flood  of  waters,  that  all  impurity  might  be  washed  away;  and 
as  the  second  man-bull  Taschter  was  the  person  appointed  to  ef- 
fect this  great  work,  he  forthwith  set  about  it.  Taschter  was 
seconded  by  Bahman,  by  Hom-Ized,  and  by  Beni-Barzo-Ized- 
The  pure  souls  watched  with  care  over  his  safety.  Oa  this, 
oecasion,  he  had,  as  it  were,  three  bodies — the  body  of  a  man,  the 
body  of  a  horse,  and  the  body  of  a  bull.  His  light  shone  on  high 
during  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights^  and  he  caused  rain  to  descend 
Wder  each  body  for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Every  drop  of  that 
isBtti  was  like  a  lar($e  silver.  The  earth  was  wholly  covered  with 
^mtdr  tQ  the  height  ^  a  man ;  and,  the  streapis  penetrating  to  itf 
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very  inmost  recesses,  all  the  kharfesters  perished  in  the  mighty 
inundation ;  so  prodigious  was  the  quantity  of  rain :  and  it  feO  in 
drops,  each  of  which  equaled  in  bulk  the  head  of  an  ox. 

"  At  length  the  waters  began  to  retire,  and  were  again  confined 
within  their  proper  bounds ;  for  a  violent  wind  during  three  days 
agitated  them  on  all  sides  upon  the  earth.  Meanwhile,  God  the 
Creator  drove  back  all  the  waters  from  the  Arg-Roud.  Then  he 
caused  Mount  Albordi  to  appear,  and  afterward  the  other  moun* 
tains.  All  these  mountains  multiplied  themselves  from  the  root 
of  Albordi,  as  suckers  are  propagated  from  a  tree ;  and  at  last  the 
surface  of  the  whole  earth  became  visible.  The  particular  region 
in  which  Albordi  was  situated  bore  the  name  of  FWakh-kand, 
and  there  Ormuzd  planted  the  germs  of  all  the  kharfesters  who 
remained,  and  from  whom  all  things  were  destined  to  spring. 
Here  another  bull  was  framed,  which  was  the  author  of  all  abun*^ 
dance.  We  are  likewise  told,  that  two  animals  of  this  species 
were  produced,  a  male  and  a  female ;  and  from  them  the  universe 
was  derived.  The  mode  of  their  production  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable. The  seed  of  the  first-mentioned  bull  was  purified  in 
the  moon,  it  was  then  formed  into  a  living  body,  and  out  of  that 
body  sprung  a  bull  and  a  cow.  From  them  all  kinds  of  animals, 
and  birds  and  fishes,  originated." — Faber's  Pagan  Idol,  vol.  ii,  p.  61 . 

Egypt  furnishes  an  equally  decisive  testimony.  Having  alrea* 
dy  alluded  to  the  identity  of  the  principal  divinities  of  this  country 
with  Noah  and  his  sons,  we  will  not  refer  on  this  head  immediate- 
ly to  Egyptian  mythology,  but  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  testimony 
of  Plato,  who  states  that,  having  questioned  an  Egyptian  priest  on 
the  subject,  he  was  informed  that  "  the  gods,  now  wishing  to  purify 
the  earth  by  water,  overwhelmed  it  with  a  deluge.  On  this  occa- 
sion, certain  herdsmen  and  shepherds  were  saved  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains:  but  they  who  dwelt  in  the  towns  which  are 
situated  in  our  country  were  swept  away  into  the  sea  by  the  rising 
of  the  rivers." — TimooBus,  fol.  22,  quoted  inFaber's  Hor®  Mosaic®, 
vol.  i,  p.  112. 

The  tradition  of  the  deluge  preserved  among  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians is  equally  pointed,  and  as  briefly  narrated :  "  The  sons 
of  Bore  slew  the  giant  Ymir,  and  there  ran  so  much  blood  fi*om 
his  wounds,  that  all  the  families  of  the  giants  of  the  frost  were 
drowned  in  it,  except  one  single  giant,  who  saved  himself,  with 
all  his  household.  He  is  called  Bergelmer.  He  escaped  by  hap> 
pening  to  be  on  board  his  bark ;  and  by  him  was  preserved  the 
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race  of  the  giants  of  the  frost.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
verses:  'Many  winters  before  the  earth  was  fashioned,  was  Ber- 
gehner  bom ;  and  well  I  know  that  this  sage  giant  was  saved  and 
preserved  on  board  his  bark.' " — Edda,  fable  iv. 

We  now  add  other  testimonies  from  early  Jewish  and  Christian 
authorities,  corroborating  some  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances concerning  the  deluge  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Josephus  says,  "  Now,  all  the  writers  of  barbarian  histories 
make  mention  of  this  flood,  and  of  this  ark ;  among  whom  is  Be« 
rosus  the  Chaldean ;  for,  when  he  is  describing  the  circumstances 
of  the  flood,  he  goes  on  thus :  '  It  is  said  that  there  is  still  some  part 
of  the  ship  in  Armenia,  at  the  mountain  of  the  Cordyaeans ;  and 
that  some  persons  carry  off  pieces  of  the  bitumen,  which  they  take 
away,  and  use  chiefly  for  amulets  for  the  averting  of  mischiefs/ 
Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  also,  who  wrote  the  Phenician  Anti- 
quities, and  Mnaseas,  and  a  great  many  more,  make  mention  of 
the  same.  Nay,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  in  his  ninety-sixth  book, 
hath  a  particular  relation  about  them,  where  he  speaks  thus: 
-'  There  is  a  great  mountain  in  Armenia,  over  Minyas,  called  Ba^ 
ris,  upon  which,  it  is  reported,  that  many  who  fled  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge  were  saved ;  and  that  one  who  was  carried  in  an  ark 
came  on  shore  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  tim* 
ber  were  a  great  while  preserved.  This  might  be  the  man  about 
whom  Moses,  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  wrote.' " — Ant.,  lib.  i,  cap.  iii, 
sect.  6. 

Abydenus  also  relates  of  Xisuthrus,  that,  "upon  the  third  day 
after  the  cessation  of  the  rain,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  birds,  by  way 
of  experiment,  that  he  might  judge  whether  the  flood  had  subsided. 
But  the  birds,  passing  an  unbounded  sea  without  finding  any  place 
of  rest,  returned  again  to  Xisuthrus.  This  he  repeated  with  other 
birds.  And  when,  upon  the  third  trial,  he  succeeded,  (for  the  birds 
then  retimed  with  their  feet  stained  with  mud,)  the  gods  trans*- 
lated  him  from  among  men.  With  respect  to  the  vessel,  which 
yet  remains  in  Armenia,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to 
form  bracelets  and  amulets  of  its  wood." — Cory's  Fragments,  p.  34. 

"  In  a  similar  manner  we  are  told  by  Melo,  that  the  person  who 
was  saved,  along  with  his  sons,  from  the  waters  of  the  dcIugOi 
was  afterward  driven  away  by  the  natives  from  Armenia ;  upon 
which  he  retired  into  the  mountains  of  Sjrria." — Faber's  Horcs  Mo^ 
saiccB,  vol.  i,  p.  119. 

**  Epiphanius  also  relates,  that,  in  the  high  land  of  Armenii^ 
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called  the  Gordydan  Hflls,  one  mouatain  in  particular,  loftier 
than  the  rest,  bore  in  his  days  the  name  of  Lubar ;  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  signified  '  the  descending  place.'  Thus 
Tbeophilus  asserts,  that  fragments  of  die  ark  were  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  mountains  of  Aram,  or  Armenia.  And  Chrysostom  ap- 
peals to  the  circumstance  as  a  thing  well  known  and  generally 
allowed:  'Do  not,'  says  he,  'those  mountain?  of  Armenia  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  those  mountains  where  the  ark  first  rested  ? 
and  are  not  the  remains  of  it  presenred  there  even  until  this  day  ?' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  such  relics  mi^t  then  be  ^wn ;  though,. 
Mke  die  multiplied  firagments  of  the  true  cross,  they  might  be  able 
to  prefer  no  very  strong  claims  to  authenticity.  The  circum- 
stance, however,  of  their  being  shown,  proves  at  least  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  prevailing  belief,  that  the  ark  grounded  in  that  region." 
— jPafter'*  HortB  MosaiccB,  vol.  i,  p.  120. 

We  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  traditions  of 
Africa ;  yet,  amid  all  its  want  of  literature,  and  our  limited  know- 
ledge  of  what  it  does  possess,  it  is  singular  diat  we  can  cite  one 
corroborative  evidence  even  firom  that  continent. 

'*  Among  the  Magagines  of  Darbia,  three  miles  soutii-'West  of 
Darfour,  the  history  of  a  deluge  is  mentioned  in  their  traditions, 
in  which  all  human  beings  perished ;  but  they  add,  that  the  Deity 
Was  therefore  obliged  to  create  mankind  anew." — Tumer^s  Sae* 
SisLy  vol.  ii,  p.  827. 

There  is  another  class  of  evidence  which  demands  deep  atten^ 
tion,  and  which  will  be  regarded  with  particular  interest.  Ame- 
rica was  so  long  cut  off  firom  aO  connection  with  the  old  world, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  its  ancient  traditions  to  have  obtained 
character  or  coloring  firom  the  events  or  opinions  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  or  Asia  during  the  early  or  middle  ages.  It  must« 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  curious  problem  whether  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  this  continent  possessed  any  traditions  of  a  universal 
deluge.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  such  traditions  not  only 
exist,  but  are  remarkable  for  dieir  frequency  and  point  We 
select  a  few  cases  in  proof. 

''  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants 
o€  Mechsacan,  of  Thlascala,  and  the  people  called  Achagna,  jet 
preserved  the  tradition  of  a  universal  deluge,  in  punishment  of 
Ihe  crimes  of  men.  The  first  of  these  held,  that  a  priest  called 
Tezpi  was  saved  from  it  by  retiring  with  his  wife  and  children  inte 
«fi;reat  box  of  wood,.in  which  he^had  also  gatfiered  together  a  great 
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many  animals  and  excellent  seeds  of  all  sorts ;  and  that,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  waters,  he  let  fly  a  bird,  called  aura,  which  came 
not  back ;  and  successiyely  several  others,  which  also  came  not 
back ;  but  that  the  least  of  th^se  birds,  and  that  which  these  In- 
dians esteemed  the  most,  soon  appeared  again,  with  a  branch  of  a 
tree  in  its  mouth.  (HUtoire  G6n6rak  des  Voyages.)  A  native 
of  Cuba  said  to  Gabriel  of  Cabzera, '  Why  dost  thou  abuse,  since 
we  are  brothers  ?  Dost  not  thou  descend  from  one  of  the  sons 
of  him  who  built  the  great  box  to  save  himself  from  the  waters? 
and  are  not  we  descended  from  the  other?'  {Vide  Herrera.")— ^ 
Howard  on  the  Earth  and  Mankind,  p.  121. 

Again :  "  The  Peruvians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Gomera,  be- 
lieved, in  a  similar  manner,  that  it  once  rained  so  violently  as  to 
inundate  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
this,  a  universal  destruction  of  the  human  species  took  place,  a 
few  persons  only  excepted,  who  escaped  into  caves  situated  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  To  these  elevated  retirements  they 
had  previously  conveyed  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions,  and  a 
number  of  living  animals ;  lest,  when  the  waters  abated,  the  whole 
race  should  become  extinct.  As  soon  as  the  rain  ceased,  they 
sent  out  two  d(^,  which  returned  to  them  besmeared  with  mud 
and  slime.  Hence,  they  concluded  that  the  flood  had  not  yet 
subsided.  Afler  a  certain  interval  they  sent  out  more  dogs^ 
which  coming  back  dry,  convinced  them  that  the  earth  was  now 
habitable :  upon  which  they  left  the  places  to  which  they  had  re- 
tired, and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  present  race  of  men. 
The  number  of  persons  whom  they  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
saved,  is  seven.  But  this  is  the  precise  number  of  the  Noetic 
fiimily,  exclusive  of  its  head:  whence  that  number  became  so 
iSunous  in  the  diluvian  mythology  of  the  ancients.  The  Peruvian 
seven  are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  seven  Cabiri,  the  seven  Titans, 
the  seven  Hindoo  Rishis,  and  the  seven  arkite  companions  of  the 
British  Arthur. 

'^In  this  account  no  mention  is  made  of  the  ark;  but,  if  we. 
may  believe  Herrera,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  more^ 
accurate  tradition  of  the  mountaineers  of  Peru.  They  affirmed 
that  all  perished  in  the  deluge  except  six  persons,  who  were  saved 
in  a  float.  From  them  descended  the  inhabitants  of  that  country/' 
-^Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii,  p.  143. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Chili  also  make  the  flood  a  part  of 
their  historical  remembrances :  they  have  a  tradition  ''  of  a  great 
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Muge,  in  which  only  a  few  persons  were  saved,  who  took  refiigs 
«pon  a  high  mountain  called  Thegtheg,  or  '  the  thundering,'  which 
had  three  points,  and  the  property  of  moving  upon  the  water. 
(Mdini's  Chili,  vol.  ii,  p.  82.)  A  more  recent  authority  also 
Kientions  of  this  country,  '  The  . Araucanian  Indians  have  pr^ 
served  the  tradition  of  a  universal  deluge,  which  drowned  the 
human  race/  BuU.  Univ.,  1830,  p.  510:'— Turner's  Sac.  Hist^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  d2d. 

But,  according  to  Herrera,  the  tradition  preserved  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Cuba  was  yet  more  definite  and  particular.  He  ia* 
forms  us,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  creation  <^  the  uni«* 
verse,  and  that  they  possessed  much  information  concerning  the 
flood.  The  world,  they  said,  had  been  destroyed  by  water, 
through  the  agency  of  three  persons  -wko  came  three  several 
ways.  At  this  time,  an  old  man,  foreseeing  the  deluge,  built  a 
great  ship,  and  went  into  it  with  his  family,  and  abundance  of 
animals.  After  he  had  been  shut  up  many  days,  he  sent  out  a 
crow,  which  did  not  return,  but  staid  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies: 
at  length,  however,  it  came  back  with  a  green  branch  in  its 
mouth.  They  related,  moreover,  that  this  ancient  man  lay  ua* 
Covered  in  consequence  of  intoxication,  and  that  one  of  his  sons 
scoffed  at  him  while  in  that  state,  but  that  the  others  spread  their 
garments  over  him.  They  added,  that  they  themselves  wece 
descended  from  the  former  son ;  whence  they  had  no  raiment  to 
eover  their  nakedness :  and  they  argued,  that  the  Spaniards  must 
have  sprung  from  a  different  son,  from  one  of  those  that  spread 
their  garments  over  their  father ;  because  they  had  both  dothea 
and  horses.    (See  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vd.  ii,  p.  145.) 

In  Brazil  similar  traditional  notices  of  the  deluge  were  pve» 
asrved.  '^At  the  period  of  the  great  catastrophe,  they  supposed 
aB  mankind  to  have  perished,  save  a  man  imd  his  sister,  who 
escaped  oa  a  janepata,  or  raft.  From  this  pair  the  Brazilians 
deduce  their  origin. 

'.  "  Lelius  relates,  that  he  was  present  at  one  of  their  assemblies, 
wbetk,  in  a  solemn  chorus,  they  chanted  a  kind  of  requiem  to  die 
kmb  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  course  of  the  song  they  did  nat 
fail  to  notice  the  catastro|:^e  of  the  deluge ;  in  which  Uie  whole 
workl  perished,  except  some  of  their  progenitors,  who  escaped 
by  climbing  into  high  trees."-^JPa6er'«  JSbrcc  Masaiea,  voL  i, 
p.  116. 

fiven  the  inhaUtanta  of  Otalieite>  secluded  as  they  long 
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^j^  the  ipst  of  tho  world,  preserved  no  indistioct  rememl»ra]:iee  ^ 
the  deluge,  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  and  of  hi»  three  sons.  "  The^ 
have  a  tradition,  we  are  assured,  that  onoe  in  their  anger  the 
great  gods  broke  the  whole  world  into  pieces,  and  that  all  the 
islands  around  them  are  but  little  parts  of  what  once  was  the 
great  land  of  which  their  own  island  is  the  eminent  pa^t.  Thffjf 
speak,  likewise,  of  a  man  bom  of  the  sand  of  the  sea,  who  ma|s-. 
ried  his  own  dau^ter.  The  daughter  bore  him  three  sons  aQ(l 
three  daughters ;  the  father  and  mother  dying,  the  brothers  sai(^ 
'  Let  us  take  our  sisters  to  wife,  and  become  many/  So  men 
began  to  multiply  upon  the  earth." — Flier's  Pagan  Idolatf% 
Yol.  ii,  p.  146. 

"And,  what  is  most  curious,  we  learn  from  Peter  Martyr,  tluf^i 
when  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  Nicaragua,  they  attempted 
to  persuade  the  prince  of  the  country  to  embrace  Christianit|h 
Upon  this  he  immediately  inquired,  whether  those  who  professed 
the  religion  of  Jesus  had  any  knowledge  of  the  flood ;  whidg^ 
according  to  traditional  accounts  received  from  his  }»^edecessoQ|^ 
bad  once  covered  the  whole  earth,  and  destroyed  both  men  iml 
beasts." — IMd.,  vol.  ii,  p.  144. 

We  wMl  only  add  to  the  foregoing  historical  notices  ami 
traditions,  those  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  anci^ 
Britons. 

These  have  been  ably  sumnied  up  by  the  learned  Mr.  DayiM 
in  the  foUowii^  language: — ''The  profligax^y  of  mankind  hul 
pjTOvoked  the  great  Supreme  to  send  a  pestilential  wind  upon  tb0 
earth.  A  pure  poison  descended;  every  blast  was  death.  At 
this  time  the  patriarch,  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  was  shut 
up,  together  with  his  select  company,  in  the  indos^ore  with  tll0 
strong  door.  Here  the  just  ones  were  safe  front  injury.  P|30^ 
sently  a  tempest  of  fire  arose.  It  split  the  earth  asunder,  to  the 
great  deep.  The  lake  LJion  burst  its  bounds :  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea  lifted  themselves  on  high,  round  the  borders  of  Britaia; 
the  rain  poured  down  from  heaven,  and  the  water  oover^  the 
earth.  But  that  virater  was  intended  as  a  lustraition,  to  puriiy 
the  polli^ted  globe,  to  rend^  it  meet  for  the  renewid  of  life,  and 
to  wash  away  the  contagion  of  its  former  inhabitants  into  the 
chasnns  of  the  abyss.  The  flood  which  swept  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  the  expiring  remains. of  the  patriarch's  cotempBh 
ji^ries,  r9is€4  bif  vessd,  or  inclosure,  on  high,  fitom  the  ground^ 
bore  it  safe  upon  the  fnimmt  of  the  waves,  and  proved  V^khn 
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and  his  associates  the  water  of  life  and  renovation/' — Mythology 
^f  the  British  Druids,  p.  226. 

We  cannot  detail  all  the  authorities  upon  which  this  judgment  is 
founded ;  but  we  add  the  following  direct  evidence  from  the  Triads. 

•'  XIII.  There  were  three  awful  events  in  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
The  first  was  the  bursting  of  the  lake  of  floods,  and  the  rushing 
of  an  inundation  over  all  the  lands,  until  all  persons  were  de- 
stroyed, except  Dwyvan  and  Dwyvach,  who  escaped  in  an  open 
vessel ;  and  from  them  the  Isle  of  Britain  was  repeopled. 

"  XC VII.  The  three  primary  and  extraordinary  works  of  the 
ble  of  Britain.  The  ship  of  Nwydd  Nav  Neivion,  which  brought 
in  it  a  male  and  female  of  all  living  things  when  the  lake  of 
floods  burst  forth.'* 

In  another  respect  the  mythology  of  the  Britons  presents  an 
aspect  similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen  exemplified  in  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia :  their  hero-deity  is  identified  with  the  patri- 
arch of  the  ark.  Mr.  Bryant  has  given  the  following  as  the 
general  features  of  the  character  of  the  great  father,  by  what- 
ever name  he  may  be  celebrated  in  diflTerent  countries : — *^  The 
patriarch,  under  whatever  title  he  may  come,  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  the  outlines  of  his  history 
are  so  strongly  marked,  that  we  cannot  mistake  to  whom  the 
mytholc^  relates.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  flood :  he  first 
built  an  altar ;  he  first  collected  men  together,  and  formed  them 
into  communities ;  he  first  gave  laws,  and  distributed  justice ;  he 
divided  mankind  by  their  families  and  nations,  over  the  face  of 
the  earth."— ilncicTi/  Mythology,  vol.  ii,  p.  226. 

In  reference  to  this  outline,  Mr.  Davies  adduces,  on  the  autho- 
rity <^  the  Triads,  the  following  particulars  respecting  Hu-Gadam« 
the  hero-deity  of  the  Britons : — 

"I.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  flood. 

"2.  With  his  oxen,  he  performed  some  achievement,  which 
prevented  the  repetition  of  that  calamity."  Triad  xcvii. 
*   "  3.  He  first  collected  together,  or  caused  the  primitive  race ;  and, 

"4.  Formed  them  into  communities  and  families."  Triad  Ivii. 

**  5.  He  first  gave  traditional  laws  for  the  regulation  and  go- 
vernment of  society."  Triad  xcii. 

.  "6.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  justice, 
equity,  and  peace."  Triad  v. 

•^   "7.  He  conducted  the  several  families  of  the  first  race  to  their 
•mpective  settlements  in  the  various  regions."  Triad  iv. 
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"  8.  But  he  had  instructed  this  race  in  the  art  of  husbandly 
previous  to  their  removal  and  separation/'  Triad  xxxvi. — My' 
thology  of  the  British  Druids,  p.  107. 

We  might  add  to  these  testimonies  others  equally  pertinent, 
referring  to  naticms  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  further  quo- 
tation is  unnecessary.  We  believe  that  the  selection  of  evidence 
which  has  been  adduced  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  the 
important  fact  of  the  deluge.  Humboldt,  whose  unwearied  travel- 
ing made  him  eminently  qualified  to  give  a  valuable  opinion  on  this  > 
point,  observes :  "  The  substance  of  the  traditions  respecting  the 
destroyed  races,  and  the  renovation  of  nature,  is  everywhere 
almost  the  same,  although  each  nation  gives  it  a  local  coloring ;" 
and  he  adds, "  The  traditions  respecting  the  primitive  state  of  the 
globe  among  all  nations  present  a  resemblance  that  fills  us  with 
astonishment.  So  many  different  languages  belonging  to  branches 
which  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  transmit 
the  same  fact  to  us." 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  advert  to  the  geological 
effects  produced  by  the  flood,  and  notice  the  objections  which 
professors  of  this  science  have  adduced  to  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. We  should  not  decline  an  extended  investigation  of  these 
particulars,  if  it  would  be  likely  to  remove  any  doubts,  or  to  cast 
any  new  and  important  light  upon  it.  But  we  have  no  hope  of 
this.  A  few  brief  remarks  will  show  on  what  ground  our  opinion 
rests ;  and  supply  all  that  we  deem  necessary  on  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

We  do  not  disparage  the  results  of  geological  research.  But 
we  doubt  the  claims  of  this  science  to  dictate  articles  of  faith 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  earth,  and  its  condition  in  the 
early  ages  of  its  existence. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  inquire.  How  far  are  geologists  agreed? 
We  do  not  refer  to  mere  pretenders,  but  to  authors  of  established 
credit :  how  far  do  these  agree  ?  We  think  thus  far :  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  various  rocks  and  strata  which  compose  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  have  been  produced  or  deposited  in  succession, 
one  after  the  other,  the  Upper  upon  the  lower,  at  some  intervals 
of  time,  greater  or  less.  It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  at 
some  periods  after  these  depositions  and  formations,  such  of 
them  as  exhibit  veins  of  granite,  trap,  or  other  matter,  have  been 
pierced  and  entered  by  these  intruding  substances.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  when  thfl«e  rocks  or  beds  have  been  raised  up  into 
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KIls  or  mountains,  these  elevations  have  been  made  after  the 
fhasses  had  been  deposited  in  the  formation  of  the  surface.  We 
believe  every  geologist  assents  to  these  propositions  as  undoubted 
facts.  But,  then,  in  applying  these  facts  to  the  Scriptural  doc- 
tHne,  we  find  that  the  sacred  record  gives  us  no  detaSs  answerable 
thereto ;  and,  consequently,  it  neither  agrees  with  nor  contradicts 
fhese  geological  principles.  But  then  the  question  presents  itself 
At  what  time  did  these  several  depositions  take  place?  We 
have  already  (however  unscientific  it  may  be  regarded)  protested 
against  the  possibility  of  this  question  being  decided  by  induc- 
tion. The  deluge,  like  the  creation,  was  an  extraordinary  act  of 
the  almighty  Power.  But,  to  lay  aside  this  objection,  what  do 
geologists  say  as  to  the  time  requisite  for  these  depositions  ?  The 
fact  is,  they  are  not  agreed ;  and  the  disagreement  of  such  emi* 
ftent  men  proves  our  position, — ^that  the  data  are  not  suflScient  to 
Warrant  an  induction.  But  it  is  constantly  alledged  that  estimated 
of  these  times  have  been  made,  and  that  these  invalidate  th6 
Mosaic  account.  To  some  extent  this  is  correct ;  and  that  the 
ireader  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  these  "  oppositions  of  science, 
fidsely  so  called,''  we  will  quote  the  opinions  of  two  eminetit 
tothors  on  this  subject. 

The  first,  a  leading  French  geologist,  divides  the  existence  of 
the  earth,  prior  to  the  first  appearance  of  human  beings,  into  four 
{Periods.  We  quote  from  Boub^e's  Oiologie  Pcpulairh,  p.  7. 
Pkris,  1888. 

His  four  Rogues  are, — 

"  1.  The  primitive  state  of  the  incandescence  du  ghhe,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  all  on  fire,  from  which  it  gradually  cooled.** 
Pages  27-29. 

"2.  The  first  appearance  of  organized  beings,  plants,  and 
hquatic  animals,  and  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds,  and  the 
iextinction  and  successive  creation  of  these  organized  beings/' 
Pages  :)l-d6. 

"  3.  The  appearance  of  land  animals ;  increasing  progression  of 
-die  organic  kingdom,  and  decrease  of  the  inorganic."  Pages  39-41. 

"4.  The  universal  delugie ;"  after  which  he  places  the  first  ap. 
jpearance  of  human  beings.  Pages  42-63. 

M.  Boub^e  accompanies  his  book  with  a  tableau  of  these  dif* 
Ibre'nt  ages.  In  this  he  specifies  that  the  first  epoch  lasted  sixf^ 
thousand  years;  die  second,  two  hundred  thous^and;  the  Air^ 
^irty  thousand ;  and  the  fourth^  eight  tfiousand  years.     « 
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On  this  eztrdct  we  remark,  first,  on  the  obrioiu  iBtipossibilitjr 
tf  decidiog  mductivdy  on  such  vast  portions  of  time  in  sncces* 
sive  duration.  Geology  makes  no  such  claims,  and  is  not  eompro^ 
nuBed  by  tiie  wild  enlhusiasm  of  its  votaries :  but  then  our  com* 
mon  sense  must  be  allowed  to  discriminate  between  the  absufd 
demands  of  geologists,  and  the  reasonable  claims  of  geology. 

But,  further,  it  is  observable,  that,  even  in  this  case,  our  autfaofi 
QD  geolo^cal  data  aloUe,  is  obliged  to  confess  to  the  fact  of  a 
umversal  ddnge  within  the  last  eight  thousand  years ;  and  as  his 
other  cakulations  are  open  to  such  serious  exception,  we  think 
oQr  readers  wiU  have-  no  great  difficulty  in  makkig  a  deduetioa 
of  three  or  four  thousand  years  in  this  case. 

But  these  calculations  of  the  sanguine  Frenchman  have  been 
outdone  by  a  writer  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  M'Culloch  thinks  it 
teasonaUe  to  say, "  We  should  not  exceed,  (far  from  it,)  did  we  allow 
two  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  production  of  the  coal-series 
of  Newcastle,  with  ail  its  rocky  strata.  A  Scottish  lake  does  not 
ghoal  at  the  rate  of  half  a  foot  in  a  century;  aod  that  countiy 
presents  a  depth  of  far  more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  the 
single  series  of  the  oldest  sandstone.  No  sound  geologist  wiM  ^ 
accuse  a  computer  of  exceeding,  if  he  allow  six  hundrod  thou*- 
•and  years  for  the  production  of  this  s^es  alone." 

**  Yet  what  are  the  coal  deposit^  and  what  the  oldest  san^tooe^ 
compared  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  strata  ?  Let  the  comfwter  me»* 
sure  the  Apennine  and  the  Jura.  Let  him,  if  he  can  trust  Pallas, 
measure  the  successive  strata  of  sixty  mSes  in  depdi  which  he  h^ 
#eves  himself  to  have  ascertained :  and  then  he  may  renew  his 
domputations :  while,  when  he  has  summed  the  whole,  his  labor 
is  not  terminated.  But  let  the  reader  supply  the  figures,  which  it 
is  useless  to  exhibit,  since  thbt  cahnot  be  true." — SitCuUoehfls 
€feol0gy,  vol.  i,  p.  507. 

This  quotation  requires  but  a  brief  notice.  The  writer  hai 
proceeded  on  princi}^^  which  he  believed  to  be  scientific ;  and 
iioXowed  them  out  into  their  results,  until  the  sterling  sense  of  tb^ 
man  rose  in  direct  rebellion  against  the  conclusions  of  the  getJa- 
gisif  his  band  refused  to  write  the  figures;  while  his  pen  record^ 
led  the  inemoraUe  wc»*ds, ''  J%ey  cannot  be  true  r 

An  eminent  author  thus  writes  on  this  subject:  "^We  art 
eoractly,  as  to  the  creation  and  the  dehige,  independent  of  the  M6- 
•aie  record,  as  Cicero  was  on  the  Deity  himself,  when  he  wrotfe 
In  Natwta  Deotmn.    He  saw  a  number  of  c<»flicting  opinionii 
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on  l)ath  sides  of  the  question.  He  perceived  that  each  was  sajv 
ported  by  men  of  great  names  and  talents.  He  had  no  sacred 
guide  before  him,  to  which,  in  such  a  wilderness  of  fancies,  coiIp 
jectures,  appearances,  and  arguments,  he  could  resort  for  the  dis- 
cernment and  certitude  of  what  was  true  on  this  great  topic 
He  felt  his  mind  affected  by  these  different  reasonings  and  author- 
ities ;  and  therefore  he  thought  it  wise  to  hare  no  certain  opinion 
about  the  matter ;  and  so  concluded  his  elaborate  investigations. 

'*  If  he  were  now  aUve,  and  he,  or  any  man  of  equal  capacity 
or  impartiality,  were  to  write  on  the  creation  or  the  deluge,  solely 
from  what  he  read  in  geolc^sts,  and  saw  in  the  rocks  and  fossils, 
without  knowing  or  believing  what  the  sacred  records  deliver  to 
us  concerning  them,  he  would  compose  only  such  another  work 
of  opposing  notions,  opposing  facts,  opposing  reasoning  upon  them, 
and  opposing  inferences  from  them.  He  would  find  men  of  equal 
talent  and  knowledge  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  depreciating 
each  other  for  being  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  themselves.  He 
would  state  that  geologists  of  such  eminence  as  Dr.  Buckland* 
Mr.  W.  Conybeare,  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  Mr.  Fairholme,  and  many 
other  men  of  equal  ability  and  science  in  the  country,  have  de- 
clared their  belief  in  a  universal  deluge ;  and  that,  abroad,  M» 
Cuvier,  M.  d'Omalius,  M.  de  Beaumont,  and  several  others,  have 
as  publicly  announced  a  similar  opinion.  But  the  work!  presents 
a  catalogue  of  names  as  respected,  who,  from  looking  at  nature 
with  a  disbelief  of  the  Mosaic  history,  have  made  and  support  a 
contrary  deduction :  and  thus,  if  he  sought  to  settle  his  judgment 
on  human  authorities  or  on  natural  phenomena  only,  it  would  be 
but  to  end  in  Cicero's  conclusion,  that  the  subject  was  difficult  and 
obscure,  but  that  one  of  the  opinions  might  be  rather  more  pro- 
bable than  the  other." — Turner's  Sacred  Hist  vol.  ii,  p.  359. 

If  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  are  thus  conflicting  and  uncer- 
tain, are  we,  on  account  of  this  uncertainty,  to  reject  the  teaching 
of  the  "  sure  and  certain  word  of  prophecy  which  shineth  as  a 
light  in  a  dark  place  ?"  Liet  it  not  be  supposed,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  that  the  certainty  of  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge  rests  entire- 
ly on  the  statement  of  Moses.  It  is  three  times  solemnly  referred 
to  by  the  prophets.  Isa.  liv,  9 ;  Ezek.  xiv,  14,  30.  Our  Saviour 
himself  specially  alludes  to  it,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  coming. 
Matt  xxiv,  37-^9 ;  Luke  xvii,  26,  27.  Peter  refers  to  it  three 
times,  as  to  an  event  which  had  occurred,  and  to  the  preservation 
of  Noah  as  a  special  act  of  the  divine  favor  toward  him.  I  Petet 
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lii,  20 ;  2  Peter  ii,  5 ;  iii,  6.  And  Paul  speaks  of  it  in  a  similar 
manner.  Heb.  xi,  7.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted,  that  it  is 
an  authenticated  portion  of  the  sacred  history  of  the  world. 

The  amount  of  the  historical  evidence  by  which  this  doctrine 
is  sustained  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  We  have  seen  that 
memorials  of  it  are  incorporated  with  every  s}rstem  of  heathen 
mythology;  that  three  famous  Triads  arose  out  of  reverential 
remembrance  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and  that  traditions  of 
this  event  are  found  floating  in  the  memory  of  mankind  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  these  particulars  together ;  and 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  Let  us  admit  that  geolc^cal  science  holds 
the  balances  in  equUibrio,  and  hesitates  to  pronounce  any  positive 
opinion  on  this  doctrine.  We  have,  then,  the  universal  religion 
<^  mankind,  the  concurring  history  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  the  direct  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  all  uniting  to  attest 
the  reality  of  a  universal  deluge.  We  are  content  in  these  cir- 
camstances  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligexkt 
and  Christian  mind. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  following  excellent  sentiments, 
firom  an  author  to  whom  we  have  been  greatly  indebted :  "  The 
true  is  true,  at  all  times,  whether  we  comprehend  or  like  it,  or  not ; 
it  is  therefore  a  hasty  act  of  the  mind,  and  not  sound  judgment, 
to  reject  the  admission  of  the  deluge  because  it  does  not  suit  our 
pre-adopted  theories.  It  is  wiser  to  mistrust  them  than  to  disbe- 
lieve what  has  been  so  authoritatively  recorded.  Most  of  the  last 
ieries  (^geologists,  and  some  of  the  present,  have  thought  proper 
to  discredit  the  interposition  of  the  deluge,  and  have  treated  the 
idea  of  it,  and  its  supporters,  with  mingled  animosity  and  contempt 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  will  not  deter  the  friends  of  intellec- 
tual religion  from  still  desiring  to  see  it  in  friendly  harmony  and 
coalition  with  real  scientific  knowledge.  Nothing  is  done  well 
by  their  disunion.  The  more  you  study  geology,  the  more  you 
will  be  convinced,  that  the  opponents  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  have 
not  advanced  one  single  step  in  accounting  for  the  appearances 
and  present  state  of  things  without  it,  nor  will  any  degree  of  talent 
or  labor  be  more  successful  that  may  choose  to  disregard  it.  For, 
as.  it  is  an  event  which  has  really  occurred^  it  will  be  as  impossible 
to  form  a  true  theory  of  the  earth  without  it,  as  it  would  be  to 
write  an  authentic  history  of  England,  and  yet  discredit  or  omit 
the  Roman  and  Anglo  Saxon  or  Danish  invasions." — Turner's  So- 
€rod  HisUny,  vol.  ii,  p.  807. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  mSTOET  OF  MANKIND  FROM  THE  DELUGE  TO  THE 
DISPERSION. 


Designs  of  God  in  the  delnge— Affecting  sitnatioii  of  Noah  at  its  tenninatio 
Cheering  facts  in  his  condition  and  prospects — Ararat— Noah^s  sacrifice— God^ii 
covenant  with  him — The  rainbow— -Noah's  drunkenness — His  prophecy — Condi- 
tion and  progress  of  mankind — Chronology  of  the  period— ScaatineBS  of  matomli 
for  its  faislorT^Arphaxad—Cainaii^Siikb— Migration  to  Shinar— Time  of  iH 
occorrenoe— Motives  which  indaced  it. 

The  purposes  of  divine  justice,  in  the  punishment  of  a  guilty 
world,  were  now  executed ;  the  designs  of  mercy,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  Noah  and  his  family,  had  been  fully  answered ;  the 
intention^  of  infinite  Wisdom,  as  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
Cisternal  structure  of  the  globe,  had  been  gradually  accomplished ; 
Aie  ark  rested  on  Ararat ;  and  Noah  ''  lodied,  and,  behold,  the 
face  of  the  ground  was  dry."  Gen.  viii,  13. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  carefully  peruses  the  sa- 
ered  narrative,  that  the  divine  Being  must  have  had  some  design 
in  the  infection  of  the  deluge,  beyond  the  puni^ment  of  a  sie^ 
generation  by  an  instant  and  violent  death.  If  this  only  had  beM 
intended,  it  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  single  da^; 
while,  in  the  case  before  us,  Noah  was  confined  in  the  ark  aii 
entire  year. 

We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  this  was  designed  to  teadi, 
that  the  Almighty  in  this  procedure  displayed  a  great  and  coin- 
i>rehensive  purpose  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  world  which  they  were  appointed  to  occupy.  The  lengtfi 
of  time  during  which  the  waters  covered  the  earth,  must  haJfte 
(nroduced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  family  of  Noah.  It  muflt 
have  convinced  them  that  nothing  was  too  hard  for  the  Lord,  said 
fliat,  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  whether  of  judgment  or  of  mercy, 
his  resources  of  wisdom  and  power  were  fully  equal  to  bis  designi. 
Besides,  this  lengthened  period  allowed  the  exercise  and  use  ef 
natural  causes,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose,  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  We  do  not  refer  to  this,  to  derogate 
from  the  miraculous  power  which  was  exetted  on  \hhi  occasicn ; 
but  we  Iticline  io  think  that  this  power  was  rather  enhanced  by 
the  ptoof  thus  afS>rded,  that  all  the  energies  and  elements  of  tiite 
natural  world  were  under  the  immediate  guidance  and  toait6l  ^ 
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die  moral  Governor  of  mankmd.  Again :  it  ai^)ears  to  ns  thai 
this  extended  periolcl,  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Worii 
^ras  covered  with  Water,  might,  under  &e  divine  appointment^ 
(seeing  that  "  a  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,")  have 
Afforded  opportunity  for  accompHshing  many  of  those  changes  in 
&e  surface  of  the  earth,  which  geology  has  so  carefully  observed^ 
and  so  strikingly  exhibited.  Not  that  we  entertain,  for  a  moment, 
those  extravagant  theories  which  have  been  propounded,  such  as 
the  entire  di^olution  of  the  globe,  and  its  reconstruction,  at  the 
fime  of  the  deluge.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  certain  that  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  remained  after  the  flood 
hi  exactly  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  had  previously  been* 
Hence  we  find  Moses  pointing  out  the  geographical  position  of 
Paradise,  and  of  the  land  of  Nod ;  and  to  the  same  effect  is  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  fact  of  "  the  olive-leaf  plucked  off f  * 
proving  that  in  this  place,  at  least,  not  only  was  the  surface  of  the 
earth  left  entire,  but  that  even  vegetation  continued  in  vigorous 
action. 

AH  this  had  been  effected ;  and  Noah,  with  his  wife  and  his 
three  sons,  and  their  wives,  "  every  beast,  and  every  fowl,  and 
iirhatsoever  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  after  their  kinds,  went  forth 
out  of  the  ark,"  (Gen.  viii,  19,)  and  again  inhabited  the  earth. 
These  circumstances  must  have  been  deeply  affecting  to  Nosh 
ilnd  his  family.  No  persons  had  been  so  immediately  broi^ht 
into  contact  with  divine  judgments,  and  preserved,  as  they  had 
been.  The  thousands  of  their  fellow-men,  with  whom  they  had 
lived  in  social  intercourse,  had  been  swept  away  with  a  sudded 
and  terrible  destruction ;  they  themselves  had  been  confined  li 
whole  year  in  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  ark ;  while  the  earth  lay 
shrouded  in  death,  buried  beneath  a  wide  expanse  of  waterrf. 
But  now  they  had  emei^d  from  that  which  had  been  at  once 
iheir  sanctuary  and  their  prison ;  they  again  walked  forth  on  the 
^een  earth  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  and  felt  that  they  had  been 
preserved  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  were  appointed  to 
renew  the  existence  of  the  human  family  on  the  face  cf  the 
earth. 

Descending  the  mountain,  and  once  more  entering  upon  the 
Ordinary  business  of  life,  these  eight  human  survivors  of  the  deluge 
irere  td  renew  the  population  of  the  world.  Helpless  as  ihey  thoh 
were,  amid  the  wreck  of  almost  everything  in  nature  and  in  social 
fife,  in  which  their  hearts  had  been  before  interested,  or  with  which 
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llietr  senses  had  been  fonneriy  acqaainted,  would  it  have  been 
wonderful  if  they  had  loathed  the  life  that  was  spared  to  them, 
and  had,  in  desponding  sorrow,  laid  themselves  down  to  die? 
Happily,  joy  in  theur  own  escape,  and  the  new  hopes  wliich  they 
were  encouraged  to  conceive,  gave  them  vigor  and  fortitude  to 
Stru^le  with  the  difficulties  of  their  condition.  They  saw  the 
former  phases  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  previous  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  ordinary  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  restored. 
They  saw  the  energy  of  vegetation  again  exerted  over  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth.  They  saw  the  lower  animals  again  rejoicing 
and  multiplying  around  them.  They  forgot  their  griefs  in  a  re- 
collection of  the  judgment  which  others  had  suffered,  and  in  a 
contemplation  of  the  mercies  with  which  they  themselves  wera 
surrounded;  adapted  their  sentiments  to  their  circumstances; 
dung  eagerly  together ;  and  looked  fondly  forward  to  fairer  days. 

The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat.  But  the  precise  situation 
of  this  mountain  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity,  and  per- 
plexed the  inquiries,  of  Biblical  critics.  Shuckford  labors  to 
prove  that  it  was  situated  near  Saga  Scythia,  on  the  hills  beyond 
Bactria,  north  of  India;  while  others,  and,  we  think,  with  better 
reason,  suppose  it  to  be  in  Armenia.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
Moses  has  not  pointed  out  the  situation  of  Ararat  with  the  same 
precision  with  which  he  has  marked  the  geographical  situation 
of  some  other  places,  and  particularly  of  Paradise.  He  simply 
informs  us  that  the  place  where  the  ark  rested  was  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Ararat ;  but  in  what  part  of  the  world  this  was  to 
be  found,  he  does  not  say.  Henoe,  there  is  scope  for  inquiry  affd 
difference  of  opinion.  The  conjecture  of  Shuckford — ^that  it  was 
situated  in  India — has  since  been  powerfidly  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilford ;  but  we  think  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Faber  unanswer- 
ably prove  that  Ararat  was  in  Armenia. 

Much  reliance  has  been  placed,  in  this  argument,  on  traditions 
which  prevail  in  both  localities,  to  the  effect  that  the  ark  rested 
on  those  mountains  respectively.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  almost  every  ancient  nation  identified  the  circumstances  of 
the  flood  with  its  own  primitive  history  and  ge<^aphy,  but  small 
importance  will  be  attached  to  any  evidence  of  this  kind ;  and, 
even  apart  from  this  objection,  as  the  traditions  which  prevail  in 
Armenia  must  be  allowed  at  least  to  equal  those  which  abound  in 
India,  no  decision  can  result  from  such  data. 

The  principal  argument,  then,  for  identifying  Ararat  with  the  j 
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neighborhood  of  Cashgar  is  that  which  is  based  on  Gen.  xi,  9; 
which  says,  "  They  journeyed  from  the  east,"  on  thsir  way  to 
Shinar.  And  it  is  contended  that,  as  Armenia  lies  to  the  north 
of  Shinar,  this  passage  proves  that  Ararat  could  not  be  situated 
in  that  country ;  but  that  Saga  Scythia,  on  the  borders  of  India» 
precisely  answers  this  requirement.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  objection  by  writers  who  have 
believed  that  Ararat  was  situated  in  Armenia ;  and  we  think  that 
Mr.  Faber,  following  Granville  Sharpe,  has  fairly  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. We  give  his  own  words :  "  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
even  this  argument  would  decisively  prove  the  appulse  of  the  ark 
to  have  been  in  Cashgar,  supposing  our  common  English  version 
accurately  to  express  the  sense  of  the  original ;  because  we  are 
not  obliged  to  allow  that  the  early  postdiluvians  traveled  in  a 
direct  course  from  Ararat  to  Shinar.  They  who  contend  that 
Ararat  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Armenia,  might  easily  reply,  that 
the  builders  of  Babel  first  journeyed  eastward,  then  inclined  to 
the  south,  and  lastly  turned  their  faces  toward  the  west ;  which 
course  would  obviously  make  them^  arrive  at  Shinar  from  the 
east :  and  they  might  fairly  adduce,  in  favor  of  this  conjecture^ 
the  testimony  of  Berosus,  who  expressly  asserts  that  the  ancest- 
ors of  the  Babylonians,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  of  their  settle- 
ment, traveled  by  a  circuit,  or  in  a  circuitous  route,  from  the 
country  where  the  ark  of  Xisuthrus  landed  after  the  deluge.  But 
I  do  not  conceive  that  this  is  the  proper  answer ;  neither  do  I 
conceive  that  the  circuit  mentioned  by  Berosus  would  correspond 
with  such  a  line  of  march.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Moses 
does  not  speak  of  the  route  by  which  mankind  arrived  at  Babel, 
but  of  the  time  when  they  journeyed  there.  The  Hebrew  word* 
ill-rendered  in  our  translation  'from  the  east,'  denotes  'before,' in 
the  sense  either  of  time  or  place.  When  used  to  describe  the 
course  of  the  Hiddekel,  it  intimated,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
river  flowed  before  Assyria,  not  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  and  here 
it  teaches  us,  in  a  manner  exactly  agreeable  to  the  general  con- 
text of  thfe  history,  not  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  discovered 
the  plain  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  but  as  they  first  jour- 
neyed ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  their  first  general  migra- 
tion from  Ararat,  near  which  they  would  doubtless  remain  after 
the  flood,  until  their  numbers  had  sufficiently  increased  for  the 
forming  of  new  settlements.  In  this  sense,  accordingly,  the  pas- 
sage is  rightly  understood  by  Josephus,  who  says  not  a  sinj^ 
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tillable  respecting  any  sappoeed  journey  from  the  east ;  bat  aain^ 
fdy  intimites  that,  when  men  Jirst  ventured  to  descend  firom  the 
h^h  ground  where  the  ark  had  rested,  they  traveled  to  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  which  was  the  first  country  that  they  planted."* 

This  reasoning  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  great  probability 
that  Ararat  was  situate  in  Armenia:  but  this  probabiUty  approzi* 
mates  nearly  to  certainty,  when  we  take  other  considerations 
into  the  account.  In  such  an  inquiry  it  must  always  be  an 
important  question.  What  meaning  did  the  Jews  attach  to  the 
language  of  Moses,  and  what  opinion  did  they  form  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Ararat  ?  The  reply  to  this  is  decisive. 
Josephus  not  only  translates  the  passage  in  the  manner  which 
Mr.  Faber  has  recommended,  but  distinctly  states  that  ''the  ark 
rested  on  the  top  of  a  certain  mountain  in  Armenia  f  and  pro- 
ceeds to  assure  us  that  the  most  eminent  barbarian  historians 
(namely,  Berosus  the  Chaldean,  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  Mna- 
seas,  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  and  a  great  many  more)  united  in 
the  same  testimony,  that  the  ark  rested  on  a  mountain  in  Arme* 
nia.  The  Septuagint  confirms  this  testimony.  Tliere  are  two 
passages  precisely  parallel,  in  which  the  term  "Ararat"  is  used 
m  the  Hebrew,  as  the  name  of  the  country  into  which  the  sons 
of  Sennacherib  escaped  after  they  had  slain  their  father.  In 
2  Kings  xix,  87,  the  term  ''Ararat"  is  retained ;  but  in  Isa.  xxxvii, 
86,  it  is  rendered  "Armenia,"  clearly  showing  that,  in  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  LXX.,  Ararat  was  in  Armenia.  This  opinion  was 
handed  down  by  the  Jews,  and  was  generaUy  received  by  the 
Christian  fathers. 

Again :  we  may  observe,  that,  when  Jeremiah  predicted  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  gave  a 
catalogue  of  the  countries  which  should  fiirnish  troops  to  the 

#  "  Josephns,  AnL  Jud^  lib.  i,  cap.  ir,  sect  I.  He  uses  the  same  npetitioii  which 
I  hare  done.  His  expressions  are,  wpuroi  KareXOovrti;^  and  aedtov  dc  6  apurov 
otfTovc  KaroKiaav.  These  are  plainly  his  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  ii 
rendered,  both  bj  the  Serenty  and  in  the  English, '  fiom  the  east'  BodHUt,  tiioni^ 
he  prefers  this  last  yersion,  jet  fairly  m^ntiqiis  that  both  the  Chaldee  and  the  Jeroc 
salem  Targnms  nnderstood  the  word  as  denoting  at  Jint;  and,  to  show  with  how 
mnch  strict  propriety  it  may  be  so  translated,  he  adduces  Habak.  i,  12,  where  it  evi- 
dently  is  incapable  of  any  other  meaning :  *  Art  thou  not,  O  Lord,  from  CTeilaetiQg  f 
or»  *  from  the  fiist  J?^  not,  it  is  almost  superflnooa  to  obanre, '  from  the  ^mV  Bodt 
Pkaleg,  lib.  i,  cap.  7,  p.  80."— CV?]^*n  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  V()l.  i,  p.  8QS. 

It  may  be  added,  Uiat  this  sense  of  the  term  is  recognized  by  onr  English  trans* 
lators,  and  it  i8»  consequenay,  rendered  **  ancient,"  *  of  old,"  **  before,"  in  nnmerooi 
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iaTadmg  anny,  he  mentions  *' Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashchena^." 
Jer.  li,  27.  Now  it  is  universally  admitted  that  Ashchenaz  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  close  to  Armenia :  but  we  are 
not  compelled  to  rely  on  this  circumstance :  the  same  prophet, 
when  making  out  the  route  of  this  same  army,  says  that  it  should 
oome  "out  of  the  north,"  Jer.  1,  3 ;  a  direction  quite  applicable 
to  Armenia,  but  utterly  at  yariance  with  the  supposition  that 
Ararat  was  located  in  the  borders  of  India.  Hence,  it  appears 
that  sacred  and  profane  history  unite  to  teach  us  that  the  ark 
vested  on  a  mountain  in  Armenia. 

And  now,  if  these  investigations,  and  the  remarks  contained  in 
a  preceding  chapter,  have  resulted  in  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  it  will  follow,  that  the  district  in  which  Noah  and  his 
family  emerged  from  the  ark,  and  proceeded  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  is  precisely  the  ge<^aphical  district  in  which  Eden  was 
situated.  Mr.  Faber  has  gone  at  length  into  this  subject,  in  his 
"Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,"  and  has,  in  our  judgment,  fully 
established  the  fact.  Thus  the  early  population  of  the  worlds 
after  the  deluge,  lived  in  the  same  locality  as  that  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  the  first  human  family. 

Although  it  may  be  desirable  to  fix  on  the  country  in  which 
the  ark  rested,  it  must  be  useless  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  define 
the  exact  spot,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  its  appulse.  tt 
will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  have  ascertained  that  Noah,  his  family, 
and  all  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark,  disembarked  in  Armenia. 

As  Noah  had  entered  the  ark  by  the  special  appointment  of 
God,  he  did  not  leave  it  until  commanded  so  to  do.  Immediately 
on  taking  up  his  residence  once  more  on  solid  ground,  before  he 
applied  himself  to  any  of  the  numerous  claims  upon  his  attenti(»i 
which  his  circumstances  put  forth,  he  built  "  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl, 
and  offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar."  Gen.  viii,  20.  We 
Ihink  this  fact  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  views  which  we 
have  already  given,  respecting  the  origin  and  character  of  sacri- 
fice. The  devout  feeling  and  fervent  faith  with  which  this 
ollering  was  made,  secured  to  Noah  the  divine  acceptance ;  and 
Jehovah  graciously  promised  that  he  would  not  again  smite 
every  living  thing  as  he  had  done,  but  continue  unto  the  earth, 
dhiring  the  remainder  of  the  period  allotted  for  its  existence, « 
fegular  succession  of  seasons,  and  a  continuance  of  providentif|l 
Ueniiig.  YeraesSl,  32. 
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As  the  terms  in  which  this  passage  is  given  by  our  Eiij^Mi 
translators  are  calculated  to  injure  the  sense,  we  give  those 
emendations  which  eminent  critics  have  su^ested.  In  chapter 
viii,  21,  our  authorized  version  says,  "And  the  Lord  smelled  a 
sweet  savor;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again 
curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake ;  for  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  This  language  evidently 
'*  makes  the  sacred  author  speak  quite  contrary  to  what  he  de- 
signed, and  is  an  affront  to  the  justice,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of 
God,  who,  by  this  translation  of /or  instead  of  though^  mi^t 
seem  to  bless  man  for  his  evil  imaginations."  (See  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible,  Gleig's  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  196.)  It  should  there- 
fore be  read,  "  I  will  not  again  curse  die  ground  any  more  for 
man's  sake,  though  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth."  (See  Essay  for  a  New  Translation,  part  i,  p.  138.) 

Again,  in  verse  22  we  read,  "While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter, 
and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.^  "  This  rendering  confounds 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  which  Moses  exactly  distinguishes ; 
for  the  Hebrew  word  khor,  which  they  render  *the  cold,'  sig- 
nifies the  'winter,'  because  of  the  cold  which  then  prevails ;  the 
word  ghom,  translated  'heat,'  signifies  'the  spring,'  because  of  the 
heat  that  abounds  in  Judea  about  the  end  of  the  spring,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  which  is  the  harvest-time  in  that 
countiy;  whence  the  Scripture  mentions  the  heat  of  harvest 
Isa.  xviii,  4.  The  word  kah^-yUz,  which  they  render  'summer/ 
does  indeed  signify  so;  but  the  word  ghoh'-reph,  which  they 
have  translated  *  winter,'  should  rather  be  '  the  autumn,'  which  it 
the  time  of  ploughing  and  laboring  the  ground,  as  may  be  seen 
Prov.  XX,  4. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  M.  Le  Clerc  has  observed  on  Gen.  viii, 
22,  that  the  year  is  sometimes  only  divided  into  two  seasons,  one 
of  which  comprehended  the  heat  of  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
is  called  kaV-yitx ;  and  the  other,  the  coolness  and  cold  of  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  is  expressed  by  the  word  ghoh'-reph,  as 
may  be  seen  Psalm  Ixxiv,  17 ;  Zech.  xiv,  8 :  which  has  occasioned 
the  mistake  of  the  translators;  but  Moses  here  evidently  dis- 
tinguishes the  four  seasons  of  the  year." — Ibid.,  part  ii,  p.  188. 
The  whole  sentence,  therefore,  if  justly  rendered,  would  run 
thus :  "  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  winter 
and  spring,  summer  and  autumn^  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.  ** 
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It  may  be  obBerved  here,  that  this  gracious  promise  most  com- 
pletely refutes  the  various  notions  that  have  prevuled  respecting 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  condition  of  the  earth  before  the 
flood.  Many  learned  men  have  indulged  in  the  wildest  speculs- 
tions  on  this  subject;  some  teaching  that  the  earth  enjoyed  a 
perpetual  spring,  others,  that  it  had  no  rain,  Ac* :  while,  from  the 
texts  considered  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  course  of  nature  which 
had  existed  prior  to  the  deluge  was  continued.  If  it  had  been  the 
divine  intention  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  physical  economy, 
tmoh  a  circumstance  might  or  might  not  have  been  placed  on  the 
inspired  record ;  but  if  it  had  been,  it  could  not  have  been  said 
that  such  seasons  and  alternations  **  shall  not  cease,"  when  they 
were  at  that  moment  for  the  first  time  afqpointed.  No  language, 
therefore,  can  more  clearly  show  that  day  and  night,  summer  and 
autumn,  winter  and  spring,  seed-time  and  harvest,  had  preceded 
the  flood,  as  they  continued  afterward;  saxd  that  this  gracioie 
promise  was  intended  to  assure  the  preserved  patriarch,  that 
nature  should  remain  in  its  established  course,  and  that,  until  the 
end  of  the  world,  God  would  no  more  punish  the  sin  of  mankind 
by  inflicting  universal  destruction  on  the  earth. 

**  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  the  fear  of 
you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they 
delivered.  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.  But 
flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shdd  ye  not 
eat.''  Gen.  ix,  1-4.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  grant, 
m  charter  of  privileges,  is  an  extension  of  that  which  was  made 
to  Adam.  In  the  fmst  place,  it  is  much  stronger  in  its  terms.  To 
Adam  it  was  said,  "  Have  dominion  ov^  the  fish  of  the  sea,  emd 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
Upon  the  earth.''  Gen.  i,  28.  But  unto  Noah  it  is  declared,  ''The 
Si^x  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the 
«arth,"  &c.  It  is  also  more  extensive :  to  Adam  was  granted  for 
Ibod  "every  herb  bearing  seed,  and  every  tree,  in  die  which  is 
ibe  fruit  of  the  tree  yielding  seed/'  Gen.  i,  29.  But  Noah  and 
his  sons  are  told,  "Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat 
dfor  you ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things/' 
Yet,  looking  at  the  terms  in  which  Koah  is  addressed,  and  Ifi^ 
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express  prohibition  of  blood  with  which  the  grant  is  accompamed« 
we  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  previoasly  expressed,  that  parts 
of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  had  been  eaten  before  this  time ; 
and  that,  even  now,  the  general  permission  to  eat  animal  flesh, 
accompanied  with  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  "  the  blood,  which 
is  the  life,"  places  this  practice  before  us,  as  analogous,  in  some 
d^^ree,  to  the  sacrificial  rite;  and  while  it  seems  intended  to 
teach  man  that  his  life  is  strengthened  and  supported  by  that 
i^ch  involves  the  death  of  another  living  creature,  the  eating 
of  animal  food  is  calculated  through  all  time  to  impress  upon  him 
the  elementary  principle  of  revealed  truth,  namely,  vicarious 
sacrifice. 

But  a  very  important  part  of  the  divine  address  to  the  family 
of  Noah,  and  one  which  has  occasioned  the  greatest  amount  at 
perplexity  to  expositors,  is  that  which  refers  to  the  rainbow  as  a 
token  of  the  divine  covenant  with  man.  The  sacred  narrative 
says,  "And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you;  neither  shall 
all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  neither 
shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  And  Grod 
said.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between 
me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  per- 
petual generations :  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be 
for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the 
bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud :  and  I  will  remember  my  cove- 
nant, which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  of 
all  flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy 
all  flesh.  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ;  and  I  will  look  upon 
it,  that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant  between  God 
and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth.  And 
God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I 
have  established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth." 
Gen.  ix,  11-17. 

We  feel  great  difficulty  in  offering  any  exposition  of  this  pas- 
sage. The  fact,  that  the  bow  here  spoken  of  is  the  rainbow,  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  disputed.  But  then  it  is  alledged  that,  as 
the  rainbow  is  an  ordinary  result  of  an  immutable  natural  law,  it 
must  frequently  have  been  seen  before  the  deluge ;  and,  if  so,  that 
it  could  not  be  any  sign  or  assurance  of  this  covenant  which  God 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  establish  with  the  new  world.  We 
JDi^t  easily  fill  pages  with  the  conflicting  opinions  of  learned  men 
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on  this  subject ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  receive  all  these  specula- 
tions with  great  qualification.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain^ 
even  admitting  the  rainbow  to  have  been  common  before  the 
iSood,  that  it  could  not  be  an  efficient  token  of  the  divine  "  cove- 
nant." Nothing  appears  more  probable  than  that  Noah  and  his 
sons,  having  witnessed  the  teirible  effects  of  the  deluge,  should 
have  afterward  looked  with  extreme  apprehension  even  on  a 
shower.  Josephus  confirms  this  surmise,  and  states,  **  But  as  for 
Noah,  he  was  afraid,  since  God  had  determined  to  destroy  man- 
kind, lest  he  should  drown  the  earth  every  year ;  so  he  offered 
bumt-ofibrings,  and  besought  God  that  nature  might  hereafter  go 
on  in  its  former  orderly  course,  and  that  he  would  not  bring  on 
so  great  a  judgment  any  more,  by  which  the  whole  race  of  crea- 
tures mi^t  be  in  danger  of  destruction ;  but  that,  having  now 
punished  tiie  wicked,  he  would,  of  his  goodness,  spare  the  re- 
mainder, and  such  as  he  had  hitherto  judged  fit  to  be  delivered 
firom  so  severe  a  calamity."  The  Jewish  historian  goes  on  to 
describe  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  in  connection  with  his  prayer,  and 
God's  gracious  acceptance  of  both ;  adding,  that  the  Almighty 
assured  the  pious  patriarch  that  he  would  no  more  destroy  the 
earth  with  a  flood ;  and  promised,  "  If  I  shall  at  any  time  send 
tempests  of  rain  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  be  not  affrighted  at 
the  lai^ness  of  the  showers ;  for  the  waters  shall  no  more  over- 
spread the  earth ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  sign  that  I  have  left  off 
my  anger  by  my  bow." — Antiq.^  lib.  i,  cap.  3,  sect.  7,  8.  It 
does,  therefore,  seem  admissible,  that  the  bow,  although  often 
seen  before,  might,  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  minister 
confidence  and  hope  to  the  family  of  Noah  as  a  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant which  the  divine  mercy  had  established  with  mankind.  We 
think  this  possible ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  does  not,  in 
our  judgment,  afford  the  best  exposition  of  the  subject. 

We  have  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  Scripture  history,  any  case 
similar  to  the  one  before  us,  explained  in  this  manner.  We  have, 
indeed,  many  instances  in  which  the  LfOrd  has  condescended  to 
give  signs  to  his  creatures.  Unto  Ahaz  he  said,  "A  virgin  shall 
conceive,"  &c.,  Isa.  vii,  14;  unto  Abraham,  a  "smoking  fiimace 
and  a  burning  lamp"  were  displayed.  Gen.  xv,  17;  unto  Heze- 
kiah,  the  shadow  went  ten  degrees  back  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz, 
2  Kings  XX,  11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  8 ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  "  the 
fleece  was  wet,  and  aU  the  ground  about  it  was  dry ;"  and  then 
afterward, ''  it  was  dry,  and  all  the  ground  about  was  wet,"  Judg. 
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▼i,  88-40.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  we  have  something  new  in 
nature — no  mere  application  of  a  well-known  preexisting  phe* 
nomenon.  We  do  not  think  that  the  case  before  us  should  be  m 
interpreted  as  to  form  an  exception  to  thi^  general  nde.  Yet  we 
do  not  dearly  see  our  way  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  pas- 
sage presents  an  indeterminate  problem  on  the  ground  of  insuffi- 
cient data.  We  will  not  dogmatize  on  the  subject ;  but  yentui^ 
to  suggest  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  probaUe  solution— 
that  this  bow  had  not  been  seen  prior  to  the  flood ;  and  that  some 
change  at  that  time  took  place,  either  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  in  the  refrangible  power  of  drops  of  rain»  which  then 
produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce,  the  beauti&l  phenomenon 
which  we  call  the  rainbow. 

We  do  not  perceive  anything  unreasonable  or  extravagant  in 
this  supposition.  A  very  slight  change,  of  the  kind  we  have  al- 
luded to,  would  make  tfie  rainbow  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  even  if  it  had  never  been  visiUe  to  man  previously.  At 
all  events,  but  very  few  of  those  who  have  discussed  this  subject 
will  be  able  reasonably  to  '^cast  a  stone''  at  this  conjecture. 
Those  who  suppose  mountains  to  have  been  sank,  ocean-beds  to 
have  been  raised,  or  the  rocky  substance  of  the  earth  to  have 
been  dissolved,  will  scarcely  demur  to  the  possibility  of  a  small 
change  having  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
the  refrangible  power  of  rain ;  especially  when  it  is  certain  th«t 
great  electrical  changes  must  have  accompanied  such  an  event 
as  the  deluge. 

Whatever  becomes  of  this  conjecture,  it  is  evident  that  tradi- 
tions of  the  rainbow  as  a  good  omen  were  preserved  by  ryM^nkJwd 
for  many  ages,  and  that  it  was  generally  incorporated  with  their 
mythology. 

Both  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  this  beautiful  object  under 
the  title  of  Iris,  or  "the  messenger  ot  the  gods."  HomiN'  alludes 
to  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  appointed  by  the  son  of  Saturn.    Thus  :•— 

**  Splendor  diAiBiiig,  m  die  Tarioos  bow 
Fiz*d  hy  Satarnian  Joye  in  shoirory  dondf 
A  sign  to  mortal  men. — ^Oowper*$  lUadj  book  xL 

And  to  the  same  effect  Virgil  speaks : — 

*TlM0e  entM  rites  Satnralan  Jimo  vitwi, 
ABd  aenda  die  goddeaa  of  the  Tariont  bow." 
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The  ancient  Scandinavian  mythology  preserves  the  same  alhi* 
simis,  and  makes  the  rainbow  a  bridge  which  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven.  (See  Edda,  fable  xv.) 

It  is  equally  curious,  that  Fohi,  the  great  father  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  who  is  supposed  by  Shuckford  and  others  to  be  the  same 
with  Noah,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  daughter  ot  heaven, 
who  conceived  him  by  having  been  encompassed  with  a  rainbow. 
(See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii,  p.  375.) 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Noah 
which  has  been  supposed  to  reflect  great  discredit  on  the  patri- 
arch, and  which  presents  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
the  historian  of  his  age.  The  Mosaic  narration  of  this  event 
runs  thus:  ''And  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  he 
planted  a  vineyard :'  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken ; 
and  he  was  uncovered  within  his  tent.  And  Ham,  the  father  of 
Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two  breth- 
ren without.  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment,  and  laid 
it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered 
the  nakedness  of  their  father ;  and  their  faces  were  backward,  and 
they  saw  not  their  father's  nakedness.  And  Noah  awoke  from 
his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him. 
And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he 
be  unto  his  brethren.  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlai^e  Ja- 
pheth, and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant."  Gen.  ix,  20-27. 

We  have  here  a  singular  fact,  and  a  remarkable  prophecy. 

With  respect  to  the  event  itself,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there 
is  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye.  The  subject  is  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  very  delicate ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  forbids  that 
extent  of  investigation  which  in  other  circumstances  might  not 
only  be  allowable,  but  absolutely  requisite. 

The  principal  objections  which  we  have  felt  to  the  com- 
monly received  explanation  of  this  text,  are  so  well  and  so 
forcibly  stated  by  a  learned  author,  that,  although  we  neither 
coincide  with  him  in  every  sentiment,  nor  exactly  approve  the 
spirit  of  some  of  his  remarks,  we  are  induced  to  record  his 
language: — 

**  The  common  tale  is  that  Ham,  seeing  his  father  in  an  inde- 
corous attitude,  was  much  amused,  and  laughed,  and  ran  to  tell 
his  brothers  of  the  fun.    In  which  case  he  retafaied  a  good  ded 
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of  the  school-boy  in  his  composition,  considering  that  he  was 
a  hundred  years  old.  If  he  laughed,  and  encouraged  others  to 
laugh,  he  committed  a  culpable  act  of  disrespect,  which  might 
inducie  an  offended  father  to  curse  the  author  of  it  rashly,  and  in 
his  sudden  indignation.  But  it  would  not  induce  God  to  inspire 
him  with  a  prophecy,  making  no  allusion  to  the  act,  and  not  even 
naming  the  offender,  but  relating  to  the  whole  scheme  of  religion. 
What  has  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Shem  to  do  with  a 
man's  laughing  at  a  casual,  a  visible,  and  a  totally  unimportant 
occurrence  ?  It  is  difficult  to  find,  in  all  Scripture,  a  misfortune 
of  less  moment,  and  more  devoid  of  natural  bad  consequences, 
than  that  which  befell  Noah,  or  an  offense  of  a  more  minute 
character,  and  more  unworthy  to  be  recorded,  than  that  which 
vulgar  misconstruction  imputes  to  his  son.  Yet  the  momentous 
nature  and  consequences  of  both  are  apparent,  first,  in  their  being 
at  all  recorded  in  a  history  of  such  brevity ;  and,  secondly,  in 
their  giving  rise  to  predictions  so  general  and  important ;  not  to 
mention  the  way  in  which  they  were  commemorated  in  the  Or* 
[diic  Mysteries.  The  levity  imputed  to  Ham  is  a  trifle  beside 
the  offense  of  Reuben ;  and  anybody,  by  comparing  the  qualified 
malediction  pronounced  upon  the  latter,  will  more  strongly  feel 
how  disproportionate  is  the  magnitude,  and  how  inapplicable 
the  topics,  of  Noah's  soiig  to  the  pretended  occasion  of  it.  The 
Book  of  Grenesis  says  not  one  word  about  any  laughter  or  de- 
rision ;  and  those  who  have  made  themselves  busy  in  suppljring 
the  omissions  of  that  brief  text  should  not  have  resorted  to  such 
a  puerile  interpretation." — Nimrod,  vol.  iv,  p.  379. 

We  know  not  what  impression  these  remarks  will  make  on  our 
readers :  but  we  freely  confess,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  commonly  received  version  of  this  incident  can- 
not be  true.  But  then  the  question  returns.  What  is  the  real  im- 
port of  this  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  Two  modes  of  solving  the 
difficulty  have  been  resorted  to,  which  we  shall  briefly  mention, 
leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

First :  It  has  been  intimated  that  the  conduct  of  Ham  and  Ca- 
naan toward  Noah  was  very  much  worse  than  disrespectful  be- 
havior on  account  of  having  seen  him  in  an  indecent  posture ; 
that  it  included  a  mutilation  of  the  most  revolting  and  barbarous 
character.  This  opinion  has  some  sanction  from  sacred  and  pro- 
fane records.  In  a  preceding  chapter  we  identified  Saturn  with 
Noah ;  and  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  Jupiter,  vrith  Japheth,  Shem»  and 
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Hanu  Let  this  identity  be  remembered,  and  then  the  mythdogf 
of  these  deities  will  give  a  full  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
indignity  inflicted  on  the  patriarch,  by  this  ''cruel  operation/' 
(See  Banier's  Mythology,  vol.  ii,  p.  174 ;  Lempriere's  Dictionary, 
article  Saturn.) 

We  have  another  version  of  the  same  fact  in  the  case  of  Ura- 
nus. We  are  told  that  his  sons  "  mutilated  him,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vented him  from  increasing  the  number  of  his  chOdren."*  We 
have  also  a  case  very  analogous  in  the  Egyptian  Osiris ;  but  on 
this  point  we  will  not  enlarge,  and  only  bridly  allude  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture. 

We  are  told  that  **  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said 
unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  refJenish  the  earth.'* 
Yet  this  command,  in  respect  of  all  the  persons  named,  was  not 
obeyed :  something  (we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  course  of  providence  which  frustrated  any  part  of  the 
divine  command)  prevented  its  being  accomplished ;  for  we  read, 
'*  The  sons  of  Noah,  that  went  forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and 
Ham,  and  Japheth :  ^d  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.  These 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth 
overspread."  Gren.  ix,  16,  19.  In  immediate  ccmnection  with 
this  text,  and  as  if  to  account  for  the  discrepancy,  we  find  the  in- 
cident on  which  we  are  remarking  recorded. 

Oth^r  writers  take  a  different  view  of  the  case.  ^  They  suppose 
that^tlie  pantheistic  notion  of  the  divinity  of  the  worki  wa3  pro- 
minent among  the  vices  of  the  antediluvians ;  that  the  principle 
of  fecundity  was  worshiped  under  the  same  form  as  the  Egyptian 
Phallus ;  and  that  the  sin  of  Ham  was  a  defection  from  Grod,  and . 
a  relapse  into  this  abomination  of  paganism ;  that  the  incident  of 
his  father's  having  drank  finely,  and  fallen  to  sleep  uncovered,, 
was  taken  hold  of  as  the  opportimity  of  promulgating  thos^y 
heathen  and  impure  sentiments  in  the  new  world :  that  there- 
fore Noah,  cm  coming  to  himself,  being  aware  of  this  conduct,  de- 
livers a  series  of  predictions  which  refer  to  the  entire  scope  of 
religion. 

We  leave  this  subject  to  the  reader's  judgment,  and  direct  at- 
tention to  the  important  prediction  delivered  by  the  patriarch  on 
tois  occasion.    This,  like  most  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  was 

•  This  opimon  noeires  great  sapport  ftom  liM  £Mt|  that  it  is  taHy  BWtained  bj 
llie  Fhenidan  annals  of  SanchoDiathon. 
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defivered  in  metre.    The  fiiUowiiig  is  Bishcq)  Newton's 
Ution: — 

^  Coned  be  Canaan ; 
A  aervaat  of  serranta  ahafi  be  be  unto  hia  broiiiiin. 
Bleaaed  be  Jebovab,  tbe  God  of  Sbem ; 
And  Canaan  shall  be  their  aenrant 
God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tenta  of  Sbem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  their  aerrant" 

We  take  too  limited  a  view  of  this  prediction,  if  we  confine  it 
to  the  persons  who  are  named.  Neither  the  blessing  nor  the  corse 
appears  to  stand  exclusively  connected  with  the  individuals  them- 
selves ;  but  they  relate  to  their  posterity.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  singular  combination  of  a  divine  judgment  on  an  acti<m  thai 
had  occurred,  with  the  result  of  God's  prescience  in  regard  to  iii- 
tore  and  contingent  events ;  and  the  whole  arraigned,  judged, 
and  visited  with  prospective  punishment.  Nor  are  we  to  su|^)ose 
there  is  anything  forced  or  unnatural  in  this  procedure.  The  chil- 
dren of  Ham,  and  more  particularly  thedescendantsof  Canaan,  were 
remarkable  for  having  generally  manifested  a  spirit  and  a  conduct 
analogous  to  that  which  is  exhibited  and  reprehended  in  the  text 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The  con- 
duct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  has  covered  them 
with  everlasting  infamy.  Again:  with  respect  to  the  general 
character  of  Canaanitish  nations,  let  the  reader  peruse  Leviticus 
xviii,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  24th  and  foltowing 
verses;  and  chapter  xx,  specially  regarding  the  23d  verse;  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  fully  and  how  fearfully  the  persons  against 
whom  this  malediction  was  denounced  had,  in  process  of  time, 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  its  righteous  punishment  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy. 
We  therefore  briefly  observe,  that  it  was  evidently  intended  to 
convey  the  promise  of  a  blessing  to  Shem  and  Japheth.  To  the 
first,  a  blessing  is  given  of  a  strictly  religious  character :  **  Blessed 
of  Jehovah,  my  Gkxi,  be  Shem ;"  (Newton's  Dissertations,  p.  14 ;) 
and  we  all  know  that  this  promise  was  abundantly  redeemed. 
The  truth  of  God  was,  by  a  continued  series  of  divine  revelations, 
maintained  in  this  family ;  in  it  the  church  of  God  was  founded, 
and  continued  for  many  generations ;  and  firom  this  tribe, ''  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came." 

Japheth,  also,  had  a  blessing:  he  should  be  '* enlarged,''  and 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.    We  do  not  know  how  far  the  follow- 
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ing  exposition  wiU  be  deemed  admisgible.  It  is  oertaio,  thfkt,  ii^ 
the  early  history  of  the  woiid,  the  descendants  of  Japheth  remained 
in  obscurity.  All  the  moat  ancient  and  most  powerful  nations---^ 
Assyria,  Persia,  %ypt>  and  Israd— were  descended  either  from 
Shem  or  Ham.  Ja^eth'a  family,  scattered  over  the  north  and 
western  pcnrtions  of  Europe,  were  little  known.  But,  according 
to  the  promise,  they  have  been  enlarged,  evidently  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  until,  at  the  present  time,  Japheth  exercises  a  ruling 
influence  over  almost  the  whole  earth.  But  we  think  the  last 
clause  of  this  prediction  may  be  fairly  referred  to  the  religious 
condition  of  Japheth.  "He  shall  dwell  in  the  tabernacles  of 
Shem.'*'  He,  too,  shall  be  religiouriy  exalted;  and,  when  the 
elected  house  of  Shem  shall  be  un&itUful  to  the  spiritual  purposea 
of  God,  then  Japheth  shall  be  grafted,  as  it  were,  on  its  stock; 
be  introduced  into  the  sacred  tabernacle ;  and,  dwelling  in  the 
holy  house  which  Shem  had  inhabited,  shall  constitute  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  on  earth. 

We  have  now  to  consid^  the  condition  and  progress  of  man- 
kind. No  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained,  that  Noah's  family 
located  near  Ararat  Here  husbandry  was  prosecuted,  vineyards 
planted,  and  all  the  arts  of  life  exercised.  In  this  manner  the 
four  families  provided  for  their  wants,  and  made  provision  for  the 
progressive  increase  of  mankind. 

A  long  and  patient  prosecution  of  this  course  must  have  been 
continued.  Many  years  elapsed  before  anything  like  a  commu^ 
aity  was  produced.  We  have,  in  fact,  again  to  trace  onward  the 
increase  of  a  fiunily  into  a  population.  And  here,  more  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  history,  we  see  the  importance  of  obtaining 
a  clear  and  accurate  chronology.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Pre* 
Ihninary  Dissertation  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  preferriiig 
lliat  system  of  chiondogical  numbers  found  in  the  Septuagint  { 
and  we  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  written.  Yet  it  is  i^eoei^ 
aary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  inqnurtant  fact,  that 
Usher,  following  the  Hebrew  chronology,  allows  but  a  century 
to  elapse  from  the  time  of  the  deluge  to  that  of  Pel^,  whe9  the 
dispersion  todc  place.  The  extreme  improbability  of  this  ath 
sumption  is  so  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Russell,  that  we  caimot  do 
better  than  transcribe  his  words  :-r 

''  If  we  confine  our  speedatimis  to  the  statements  of  th^  Ho)y 
Scriptures,  we  must  admit,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  oentury^ 
the  descendants  of  Noah  could  not  have  multiplied  to  any  great 
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extent.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  genealogy,  we  cannot» 
in  that  interral,  establish  more  than  three  generations ;  fer  Ar* 
phaxad  lived  five-and-thirty  years  before  he  begat  Salah;  and 
Salah  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Eber ;  and  Eber  lived  five- 
and-thirty  years,  and  b^at  Peleg.  The  renovated  race  of  man- 
kind, be  it  remembered,  too,  proceeded  from  the  three  sons  of 
Noah  only;  there  being  no  mention  made  of  any  children  bom. 
to  that  patriarch  himself  after  the  deluge.  Were  we  to  assume, 
then,  the  largest  number  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  proba* 
bility  will  warrant,  as  the  issue  of  the  three  families  in  the  course, 
of  a  hundred  years,  we  shall  find  it  much. too  small  to  be  coiw 
sistent  with  the  great  objects  which  a^^ar  to  have  been  contem- 
I^ated  by  those  aspring  individuals  w1k>  founded  the  Babylonian 
monarchy. 

''  In  the  first  generation  which  proceeded  from  Noah's  house- 
hold, we  count  only  sixteen  sons ;  namely,  seven  in  the  family 
of  Japheth,  four  in  that  of  Ham,  and  five  as  the  progeny  df 
Shem.  Suppose  there  was  an  equal  number  of  daughters,  and 
that  all  the  cousins  in  the  three  families  intermarried  with  one 
another,  and  we  shall  then  have  sixteen  couples,  upon  whose  pro- 
lific qualities  we  are  to  rely  for  the  amount  of  the  second  gene- 
ration. But  let  us  take  along  with  us,  that  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  flood  must  have  passed  away  before  sixteen  sons  and 
sixteen  daughters  could  have  been  bom  in  the  houses  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth ;  and,  moreover,  that,  as  thirty-five  appears  to 
have  been  the  usual  age  for  marris^,  the  first  generation  could 
not  b^n  to  have  children  tUl  about  the  fortieth  year  of  the  new 
era,  on  the  average,  of  all  the  families.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  all  the  grandchildren  of  Noah  were  as  firuitful  as  their 
parents  had  been,  and  that  every  couple  produced  five  sons  and 
five  daughters ;  the  result  will  be  sixteen  multiplied  by  ten,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  human  beings  in  the  second  generation. 
These  were,  of  course,  the  cotemporaries  of  Salah,  the  son  of 
Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem. 

''  The  next  descent,  or  that  to  which  Eber  belonged,  would,  on 
the  principles  of  this  hypothesis,  be  increased  fivefold ;  for,  as  a 
hundred  and  sixty  individuals  constitute  eighty  couples,  and  as 
every  couple  is  supposed  to  procreate  ten  children,  the  product 
of  e^hty  multiplied  by  ten  is  eight  hundred^  the  amount  of  the 
tfiird  generation  bom  in  the  new  world.    The  succeeding  gene^ 
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ration,  or  that  in  which  Peleg  flourished,  cannot  be  included  in 
the  first  century  after  the  flood ;  for  Eber,  the  father  of  the  patri* 
arch  just  named,  and  who,  in  this  particular,  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  his  age,  did  not  marry  till  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  The  number  of  manldnd,  therefore,  at  the  time 
when,  according  to  the  Masorite  chronology,  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  was  founded,  would  be  as  follows : — 

The  family  of  Noah  saved  in  the  ark  ...  8 
The  first  generation,  or  that  of  Arphaxad  .  .  32 
The  second  generation,  or  that  of  Salah  .  .160 
The  third  generation,  or  that  of  Eber  .    .    .  800 

1000 

''  That  I  have  not  withdrawn  from  this  hypothetical  calcula- 
tion any  element  which  could  be  properly  used  for  augmenting 
the  number  of  Noah's  descendants  in  the  first  century,  will  be 
seen  by  any  reader  who  shall  take  the  pains  to  examine  with 
attention  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis.  It  will  be 
found  that,  instead  of  the  eighty  males  which  I  have  allowed  for 
the  second  generation,  the  great-grandsons  of  Noah,  such  at  least, 
as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  did  not  exceed  thirty-six.  In  the 
house  of  Japheth  there  is  a  record  of  7 ;  of  Ham,  24 ;  of  Shem* 
5:  total,  36. 

''Nor  has  any  deduction  been  made  for  accidental  or  violent 
deaths.  Every  individual  bom  in  the  course  of  the  hundred 
years  is  not  only  supposed  to  have  lived  throughout  the  second 
and  third  generationiS,  but  also  to  have  married  and  become, 
the  parent  of  ten  vigorous  children;  and  yet  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  human  race  at  the  termination  of  the  first  cen- 
tury is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  one  thousand,  consisting  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  In  such  circumstances,  the  number  of 
men  fit  for  labor,  for  the  toils  of  the  chase,  and  the  fatigue  of. 
war,  would  hardly  reach  the  moderate  sum  of  three  hundred.  It. 
18  therefore  extremely  improbable,  that  cities  and  empires  were 
founded  at  so  early  a  period ;  or  that  the  history  of  any  nation 
can  be  traced  back  through  any  records  or  monunoents  now 
existing,  to  an  epoch  so  near  the  universal  deluge." — RusseW$ 
Connection,  vol.  ii,  p.  17. 

These  facts  and  arguments  are  conclusive  against  the  abbre- 
viated chronol<^,  and  are  calculated  to  cast  important  li^t 
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upon  the  conditioa  of  the  families  by  whom  the  postdiluviaa 
world  was  peo[ded.  Other  reasons  will  be  shown,  as  we  proceed 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  several  generations. 

In  this  sketch  we  shall  follow  the  line  of  Shem,  as  being  best 
defined,  and  affording  us  the  largest  amount  of  information. 
The  portion  of  time  which  may  be  allotted  to  this  patriarch  is» 
from  about  the  hundredth  year  after  the  dehige  to  the  birth  of 
his  grandson  Canaan.  During  this  period  Uttle  remains  to  be 
recorded.  Had  we  ample  details  of  the  events  which  took  place, 
circumstances  of  great  interest  might  be  brought  under  our  notice. 
Three  families  miraculously  preserved,  as  had  been  the  children 
of  Noah,  taken  from  a  world  of  cultivation  and  learning,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  greatest  wickedness,  and  brought  to  found 
an  infant  settlement  in  a  new  worid,  must  have  had  much  to  do 
in  treasuring  up  portions  of  knowledge,  in  preserving  the  prao- 
tice  of  useful  arts,  guarding  against  the  rise  and  prevalence  of 
ungodliness ;  while  it  was  necessary  to  husband  their  resources, 
and  procure  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  children.  But 
a  veil  is  thrown  over  all  these  facts.  The  imagination  may  paint 
reasonable  pictures  oi  this  infant  society,  the  fancy  may  supply 
the  coloring  after  nature ;  but  the  result  is  not  histcny. 

We  are  therefore  left  to  the  few  facts  which  the  Scriptures 
record,  and  to  the  inevitable  inductions  which  arise  from  them. 
These  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  that  during  the  time  in  which 
Shem  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  mankind,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  world  constituted  one  family.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  they  located  neur 
Ararat,  and  there  cultivated  the  soil,  erected  dwellings,  and  en* 
deavored  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  and  extensive 
community. 

Arphaxad.^^T\as  patriarch  was  born  two  years  after  th« 
flood,  and  became  the  parent  of  Cainan  at  the  age  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-five  years.    As  the  name  of  his  son  is  omitted  ia 
the  present  Hebrew  Bible,  it  may  be  important  here  to  state  the  - 
reasons  which  justify  the  insertion  of  this  generation. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  generation 
did  stand  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  until  long  after  the  time  of 
Christ.  ''  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Hexapla,  no  chrono^i 
loger  ever  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  name  and 
generation  of  Cainan  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs ;  and,  moreover,  that,  as  Abraham 
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was  described  in  histories  which,  even  in  the  times  of  Origen  aad 
Eusebitts,  were  accounted  ancient,  as  the  tenth  in  the  line  from 
Noah,  the  writers  of  those  days  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that, 
if  Cainan  were  omitted,  the  father  of  the  faithful  must  have  been 
only  the  ninth  in  succession  after  the  deluge.  Berosus,  the  Chal- 
dee  annalist,  alludes  to  Abraham  as  a  great  and  righteous  mail, 
and  skilled  in  the  celestial  science,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion after  the  flood.  And  Eupolemus,  in  like  manner,  after  de- 
scribing the  catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  takes  notice  of  the  same 
distinguished  personage,  as  being  bom  in  a  city  of  Chaldea,  called 
Ur,  in  the  tenth  generation  succeeding  that  destructive  event."-^ 
RusseWs  Connection,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  might  be  easily  multiplied ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary. We  should  not,  indeed,  feel  called  upon  to  dwell  at 
all  on  this  point  did  not  Mr.  Clinton,  who  adopts  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  and  Dr.  Hales,  who  generally  supports  the  Septua- 
gint,  reject  this  generation.  The  former  appears  to  rely  on  the 
fact  just  stated,  that  Abraham  was  the  tenth  in  the  scale  of  post- 
diluvian generations ;  which  Mr.  Clinton  takes  to  mean  ten  gene- 
Tations  from  Noah.  But  surely,  in  such  computation,  Shem,  who 
was  not  only  bom*,  but  married,  before  the  flood,  cannot  be  in- 
duded.  "  In  the  tenth  generation  after  the  flood,"  are  the  words 
of  Berosus,  (Josephus  Ant.,  lib.  i,  cap.  vii,)  and  the  fbst  of  these 
generations  must  be  that  of  Arphaxad. 

Dr.  Hales,  although  he  admits  that  Demetrius,  a  heathen 
ehronologer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  about 
B.  C.  220,  included  this  generation,  thinks  himself  warranted  in 
rejecting  it  for  several  reasons.  The  most  important  of  these  is» 
*'  That  the  Septuagint  version  is  not  consistent  with  itself;  for  in 
Ae  genealogies,  1  Chron.  i,  24, 'It  omits  Cainan,  there  following 
the  Hebrew.''  Now  it  happens,  unfortunately  for  the  argument 
of  this  usually  accurate  ehronologer,  that  his  assertion  is  contrary 
to  fact.  The  eminent  author  who  has  been  referred  to  as  con- 
ourring  in  the  rejection  of  this  generation,  may  be  quoted  here  in 
fsply  to  Dr.  Hales.  Clinton  candidly  declares :  **  Hales  asserts 
that  the  Septuagint,  in  1  Chron.  i,  24,  omits  Cainan ;  which  is  an 
incorreot  account.  Many  copies  have  Cainan  in  both  the  pas- 
sages of  1  Chron.  i.  In  verse  18,  Cainan  appears  in  twenty-otte 
topics,  collated  by  Dr.  Parsons,  including  tiie  Alexandrine.  In 
verse  24  he  is  inserted  in  six  copies."^— Fo^h'  HeUenici,  vol.  i, 
p.  988.    This  is  an  important  fact,  especially  the  retention  of  tie 
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name  in  the  Alexandrine  text.  It  might  be  necessary  to  notice 
the  other  arguments  which  the  learned  author  of  the  "New 
Analysis  of  Chronolc^"  has  given,  if  we  had  intended  to  rest 
our  case  on  any  refutation  of  them  in  detail :  but  we  do  not 
The  point  is  decided  by  an  unquestioned  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  the  New  Testament,  Luke,  when  giving  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,  says  that  Sala  "was  the  son  of  Cainan,  which  was  the 
son  of  Arphaxad."  Luke  iii,  86.  The  genuineness  of  this  text 
has  never  been  disputed ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  rest  the  ques- 
tion entirely  upon  it.  If  it  be  admitted  that  Luke  wrote  under 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  must  be  believed 
that  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  he 
has  made  are  strictly  true.  It  can  be  no  answer,  that  the  writer 
was  deceived  in  quoting  from  a  translation,  or  a  vitiated  copy ; 
for  if  this  be  allowed,  he  might  by  the  same  rule  be  mistaken  in 
any  other  way,  and  the  doctrine  of  efficient  inspiration  would  be 
made  worthless.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  circumstance  of  an 
evangelist's  quoting  from  the  Septuagint  version  stamps  the  whole 
of  that  version  with  religious  authority ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
apparent  than  that  what  has  been  so  quoted  must  be  received  as 
truth ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  (Works,  vol.  i,  p. 
869,)  "what  they*'  (the  New-Testament  writers)  "have  quoted 
of  that  version,  they  have  certainly  legitimated  by  such  quota* 
tion."  If  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  is  regarded  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  name,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  this  con- 
clusion can  be  avoided ;  on  this  ground  we  r^ard  the  generation 
of  Cainan  as  clearly  and  authoritatively  taught  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  as  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Scripture  verity. 

The  researches  of  that  most  learned  and  indefatigable  of 
chronologers,  Jackson,  conlSrm  this  Scripture  testimony.  He 
says,  "  It  appears  very  evident  that  the  second  Cainan  was  ori* 
ginally  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Septuagint  version  derived 
from  it ;  also,  that  his  name  continued  in  all  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew copies  to  the  Christian  era,  and  after,  to  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  the  end  of  the  first  century." — Chronological  Antu 
quities,  vol.  i,  p.  79. 

Cainan. — The  population  of  the  new  world  must  still  have 
been  very  limited,  although  gradually  increasing.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ararat,  cul- 
tivating the  groimd,  and  providing  for  their  increasing  wants. 
During  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  which  elapsed  after  the 
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birth  of  Cahian's  eldest  son,  (which,  on  the  plan  we  have  adopted, 
represents  this  generation,)  Noah  died ;  an  event  which  must  be 
regarded  as  most  important  in  its  influence  on  the  rising  popular 
tion  of  the  new  world.  This  eminent  patriarch  had  been  so  spe- 
cially favored  with  durect  communications  from  heaven,  his  history 
had  been  so  eminently  identified  with  the  history  of  mankind,  that, 
during  his  tife,  he  must  have  exerted  considerable  influence  over 
his  descendants.  He  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  saw  four  subsequent  generations.*  Nimrod  was  co- 
temporary  with  Cainan. 

Salah. — ^We  have  no  record  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  this 
generation,  except  the  death  of  Shem.  Reasoning  from  analogy, 
we  have  now  to  regard  the  population  of  the  postdiluvian  world 
as  deprived  of  every  personal  witness  of  the  deluge.  Noah  and 
his  sons  had  passed  away ;  the  population  had  greatly  multiplied ; 
and  the  state  of  society  was  pregnant  with  the  most  important 
events. 

The  sacred  account  informs  us  that,  while  "  the  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech,  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,"  and  "  found  a  ]dain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  Gen.  xi,  1,  2. 
This  brief  text  distinctly  teaches  that  the  entire  community 
(which  had,  hitherto,  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ararat)  now 
journeyed  from  thence,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  the  Plains  of 
Shinar.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of 
this  emigration ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  took  place  at 
'die  beginning  of  this  generation ;  that  is,  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Eber. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  genealogical  table  will  show, 
that  at  this  time  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  population 
in  the  world.  In  the  third  generation  from  Noah,  we  have  six- 
teen heads  of  families ;  the  Scriptures  only  record  in  the  next 
generation  the  descendants  of  seven  of  these,  making  thirty-six 

*  It  18  remaifcftble  that,  notwithstendfaig  Ihe  omiflsioB  of  Ihe  name  of  Cainaa  from 
.  die  Hebfew  text,  and  the  consequent  general  rejection  of  him  by  historians,  there 
are  more  traditions  preserred  of  him  than  of  his  son  Salah.  ^  The  Alexandrine 
Chronicle  derires  the  Samaritans  from  Cainan;  Bustachins  Antiochenos,  the  Sag- 
godians;  George  SyncelloB,  the  Gaspheni;  Spiphanins,  the  Cajani.  Besides  the 
particiilart  abead/  mentioned,  it  is  said  Cainaa  was  the  first  after  the  flood  who 
iBTented  astronomy,  and  that  his  sons  made  a  god  of  him,  and  worshiped  his  image 
after  his  death.  The  founding  of  the  city  of  Hairan  in  Mesopotamia  is  also  attri- 
hnted  to  him ;  which,  it  is  pretended,  he  so  called  from  a  son  he  had  of  that  name/* 
«— i^ncL  XJm».  Hid,,  toL  i,  p.  96,  note. 
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families.  But  it  is  evident  that  tfae  accouat  is  incomi^ete,  Moset 
only  transcribing  the  descendants  of  those  who  stood  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  scc^  of  his  history. 

During  the  youth  of  Eber,  about  one  hundred  years  afler  the 
death  of  Noah,  it  is  probable  that  this  entire  company  abandoned 
their  residence,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  came 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Shinar,  making  ap{»oach  to  it,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  sacred  narrative)  "  frond  the  east." 

Here  they  lived,  and  proceeded  to  design  and  execute  a  work 
which  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  the  different  tribes  over  the 
fiice  of  the  earth.  We  shall  treat  of  this  subject  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  at  present  only  refer  to  those  circumstances  which 
teem  to  oast  light  upon  the  history  of  the  time,  and  to  ccHiiirm 
the  truth  of  the  chronolc^cal  arrangement  which  we  have  adopted* 

According  to  this  scheme,  Noah  and  ^  sons  died  in  Armenia. 
The  direction  of  public  affairs  had  therefoi:e  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  oi 
these  woidd  be  sure  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence.  Soon 
after  this  time,  and  probably  throughout  the  entire  movementsb 
Nimrod  distinguished  himself.  Now,  this  person  was  ootempo- 
rary  with  Cainan :  he  was  therefore  of  mature  age  in  the  time  Of 
Eber,  and  probably  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Peleg.  It 
is,  in  fact,  self-evident  that  the  generation  of  Nimrod  must  have 
had  the  direction  of  public  affairs  about  the  time  of  the  dispersion. 
Arphaxad  died  just  at  this  period ;  his  cotemporaries  must  there* 
fore  have  been  the  old  and  infirm  men  of  Ihe  age.  The  gea^ 
ration  of  Nimrod  stood  next:  with  years  enough  to  secure 
extesisive  influence,  they  united  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and 
were  naturally  the  leaders  of  their  day*  Every  other  schenle 
more  or  less  diminishes  these  strikin^y  corroborative  circum- 
stances, an(d  consequently  encumbers  the  subject  with  diA> 
culties. 

A  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  from  the  period  when 
4ie  population  first  moved  firom  Armenia^  before  the  building  of 
the  tower  at  Babel.  Abulfaragi,  who  lived  in  Armenia,  and  had 
opportunities  of  collecting  traditions  on  the  spot  where  Noah 
lived  and  died,  says,  that  sixty  years  elapsed  from  the  migration 
of  the  primitive  families  before  the  conspiracy  to  build  Babel. 
(See  Hale's  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  p.  47.)  If  this  be  true,  the 
date  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  emigration  appears  to  be 
justified. 
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The  only  Scriptural  mark  which  we  have  for  defining  the 
period  of  the  dispersion,  is  that  in  which  it  b  daid,  "  Unto  Eber 
were  bom  two  sons :  the  name  of  one  was  Peleg ;  for  in  his  days 
was  the  earth  divided."  Gen.  x,  S5.  Many  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  propagated  as  to  the  period  of  Peleg's  life,  during 
winch  this  division  took  place.  With  all  deference  to  those  who 
think  differently,  there  does  not  appear  to  us  any  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  word  Peleg  signifies  **  division."  He 
was  therefore  called  Peleg  on  account  of  this  division.  The 
cause  must,  we  think,  have  existed  when  the  name  was  given. 
The  division  of  the  earth  among  the  several  tribes  had,  therefore, 
begun  when  Peleg  was  born ;  and  his  father,  on  account  of  this 
memorable  event,  gave  him  a  corresponding  name.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  common-sense  explanation  of  the  subject.  The 
gratuitous  supposition,  that  the  appellation  was  given  propheti- 
cally,  is  unworthy  of  serious  attention :  it  is  a  random  guess, 
without  any  rational  foundation ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Eber  was  a  prophet.  Every  part  of  the  history  har- 
monizes on  this  principle.  Nimrod  probably  lived  a  few  years 
after  the  birth  of  Peleg.  If  the  descendants  of  Noah  arrived  at 
Shinar  about  seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  Eber,  there  was 
ample  time,  during  the  sixty-four  years  which  afterward  elapsed 
to  the  birth  of  Peleg,  for  the  building  of  the  tower,  the  consolida- 
tion  of  the  power  of  Nimrod,  and  for  the  dispersion. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  we  make  no  alteration  in  the 
chronological  numbers  of  the  Septuagint.  We  receive  them 
throughout  this  whole  period,  and  find  that  they  supply  us  with  a 
consistent  and  satisfactory  key  to  the  entire  history. 

There  is  another  question  arising  out  of  this  part  of  the  narra* 
tive,  of  very  considerable  consequence.  It  respects  the  motives 
and  influence  which  induced  this  emigration.  That  the  popula- 
tioii  which  had  grown  up  in  Armenia,  around  Mount  Ararat, 
should  unite  in  leaving  their  home,  abandoning  all  their  cultivated 
lands,  and,  en  masse,  with  all  their  little  ones  and  property,  jour- 
ney into  a  distant  land,  appears  so  strange  and  unaccountable, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  some  rational  motive,  or  soma 
powerful  influence,  to  account  for  the  proceeding. 

The  Scripture  account,  although  it  explicitly  states  the  fact,  b 

silent  respecting  the  motive :  but,  in  our  judgment,  this  is  implied 

in  the  words  of  Moses.     He  says,  "  And  the  whole  earth  was  of 

ene  language,  and  of  one  speech.    And  it  oame  to  pass,  as  they  2 
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journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  {dain  in  the  land -of 
Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there."  Gen.  xi«  1,2. 

As  the  terms  "language"  and  "speech"  can  only  apply  to-* 
mankind,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  phrase,  "  the  whole  earthy" ' 
must  mean  the  entire  human  family  then  liying.  The  pronoun-: 
"ihey"  in  the  second  verse  confirms  this  view,  and  refers  dw- 
journey  to  the  whole  of  the  human  race  then  in  existence.  The. 
word  can  have  no  other  application.  Holy  Scripture,  then,  doe».-* 
teach  us  that  the  whole  population  had  left  Armenia,  and  journeyed.- 
in  company,  until  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  Plains  of  Shinar*- 

But  the  question  recurs,  What  occasioned  this  procedure  ?  Tb&' 
this  inquiry  the  words  of  Moses  do  not  supfdy  any  direct  answer. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  which,  carefully  considered^ - 
may  cast  some  light  upon  the  subject,  even. if  it  should  not  b»i 
sufficient  to  dissipate  all  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

An  opinion  has  extensively  prevailed,  and  is  sanctioned  by- 
considerable  evidence  from  ancient  history  and  tradition,  that, 
Noah,  by  divine  appointment,  made  a  division  of  the  earth- 
among  his  descendants.  The  following  words  of  Moses  have 
been  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion:  "When  the. Most  High* 
divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the. 
sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the . 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel"  Deut  xxxii,  8.-  But  it  will  be: 
seen  that  this  text,  while  it  very  clearly  teaohes  that  the  division 
of  the  earth  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  took  place  under  the 
immediate  guidance  and  influence  of  divine  Ftovideace,  does.'; 
not,  in  any  way,  intimate  that  Noah  had  received  information  oft' 
the  subject,  or  had  any  part  in  its  accomplishment.  Yet  many  .- 
heathen  traditions  appear  to  support  this  opinion.  Hence  we 
read  "  that  Cronus,  the  god  of  time,  or  Saturn,  divided  the  uni^o 
verse  among  his  three  sons ;  allotting  the  heaven  to  Jupiter^  the^. 
sea  to  Neptune,  and  hell  to  Pluto.  But  Cronus  represented- Noah^i. 
wlio  divic^  the  world  among  his  three  sons,  allotting  the  uppers 
regions  of  the  north  to  Japheth,  the  maritime  or  middle  regioiuitt 
to  Shem,  and  the  lower  regions  of  the  90uth  to  Haia." — Haial^. 
Ohronology,  vol.  i,  p.  361. 

This  same  view  is  supported  by  Armenian  traditions,  faandedq 
down  by  AbulfiEuragi.    But  we  think  that  this  hypothesis  must  be 
received  with  very  great  qualification.   The  *' Universal  History^/' 
calls  it  "groundless;"  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  fort 
bey^ring  that  Noah  possessed  in  himself  any  right  to  dietalea^ 
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specific  division  of  the  earth  among  his  descendants*  Yet  such 
a  division  on  a  regular  plan  did  take  place,  and  under  circun)- 
stances  which  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  divine  purpose,  and 
the  exercise  of  divine  power.  Although,  we  are  left  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  time  and  manner  when  this  purpose  was  first  made 
known  to  man,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  prior  to 
the  building  of  Babel ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
before  the  emigration  from  Armenia.  The  tower  was  built  as  a 
meafis  to  prevent  an  apprehended  dispersion;  "lest,"  said  they, 
"we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
(3en.  xi,  4. 

If^  then,  the  divine  purpose  of  a  regular  division  of  the  earth 
among  the  several  families  of  mankind  was  the  subject  of  a^ 
special  revelation  from  God  to  man,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  communicated  to  Noah,  and  by  him  to  his. 
children,  who  were  instructed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  when  their, 
numbers  had  sufficiently  increased  to  enable  them  to  take  pos^, 
session  of  their  allotted  territories.  And,  if  so,  it  is  possible  th^t, 
the  emigration  from  Armenia  was  undertaken  as  the  first  steg, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  They  might  hav(^ 
thought  it  most  desirable  to  journey  in  company  to  some  more 
central  situation,  before  they  separated  to  their  several  localities;^ 
But,  in  pursuing  this  object,  the  tribe  of  Ha^i,  and  especially  the 
house  of  Cush,  appear  to  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the, 
entire  community,  and  persuaded  them  to  abandon  thdr  int^« 
tion  of  separating,  and  to  unite  in  forming  one  great  combine^, 
and  perinanent  empire.  This  change  was,  perhaps,  greatly  pro^ 
moted  by  the  inconveniences  felt  in  joume}dng,  the  extreme, 
fertility  and  desirableness  of  the  Plains  of  Shinar  as  a  permanent 
dwelling-place,  the  daring  energy  and  genius  of  Nimrod,  and  thd 
numerical  power  of  the  children  of  Ham;  who,  as  far  as  the, 
information  furnished  by  Holy  Scripture  extends,  exceeded  the. 
ODited  tribes  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  Thus  the  step  which  ap-, 
peared  to  be  the  first  in  a  course  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will| 
terminated  in  absolute  rebellioo  against  the  decree  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  DISPERSION. 

Importance  of  the  subject— Scriptural  acoouut— Berosus — ^Enpolemus — The  Sibjl* 
tine  leaves — Hestiasns — Occasion  of  the  event — The  Buxldi  vo  op  Babel — The 
work  of  the  whole  race— An  act  of  reli^ons  apostasj-^Nf mbod — His  political 
and  religious  prelemions — ^Thb  Citt — The  Tow bb— Tub  Cokfusioh  or 
ToNGUBS — ^DiscoTcries  of  Sir  William  Jones— Ancient  Egypt— Localities  of  tha 
posterity  of  Shem — Of  Ham — Of  Japheth — Concluding  remarks. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  one  certainly  which  has  exercised  the  greatest 
itiiluence  over  the  character,  condition,  and  destiny  of  mankind. 
'  We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  population  of  the  postdiluvian 
world  either  as  residing  in  Armenia,  or  as  journeying  from  thence 
in  one  body  with  a  view  to  a  separation,  according  to  their  fami- 
lies, that  they  might  occupy  the  different  parts  of  the  earth.  With 
this  latter  object  they  traveled  to  Shinar;  but,  when  arrived 
there,  instead  of  separating,  they  resolved  to  perpetuate  their 
union.  "They  said,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick  and  bum  them 
thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they 
for  mortar.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower 
which  the  children  of  men  builded.  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold, 
the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  they 
begin  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them  which 
they  have  imagined,  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  con- 
found their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
sjpeech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore 
is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound 
the  language  of  all  the  earth;  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter i 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Gen.  xi,  3-9. 

The  Scriptural  narrative  of  this  extraordinary  event  is  abun-^ 
dantly  attested  by  the  traditions  and  records  of  profane  antiquity. 
Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Abydenus,  informs  us:  "  They  say  that  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  glorying  in  their  own  strength  and 
size,  and  despising  the  gods,  undertook  to  raise  a  tower,  whose 
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lop  should  reach  the  sky,  in  the  place  in  which  Babylon  now 
stands ;  but  when  it  approached  the  heaven,  the  winds  assisted 
the  gods,  and  overthrew  the  work  upon  its  contrivers :  and  its 
rains  are  said  to  be  still  at  Babylon :  and  the  gods  introduced  a 
diversity  of  tongues  among  men,  who,  till  that  time,  had  all  spoken 
the  same  language."  Cory*s  Fragments,  p.  34. 

Eupolemus  wrote  to  the  same  effect :  "  The  city  of  Babylon 
owes  its  foundation  to  those  who  were  saved  from  the  catastrophe 
of  the  deluge.  They  were  the  giants,  and  they  built  the  tower 
which  is  noticed  in  history.  But  the  tower  being  overthrown  by 
the  interposition  of  God,  the  giants  were  scattered  over  all  the 
earth."— /Wrf.,  p.  67. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancient  Sibylline  oracles  is  perhaps  still 
more  important : — 

•*  When  the  tower 
Bose  to  fhe  skies  apon  Assyria's  plain, 
And  all  mankind  one  langoage  only  knew ; 
A  dread  commiMion  from  on  high  was  given 
To  the  fell  whirlwinds,  which  with  dire  alaim 
Beat  on  the  tower,  and  to  its  lowest  base 
Shook  it,  conynlsed.    And  now  all  intereonrse, 
By  some  occult  and  oTemiling  power, 
Ceased  among  men :  by  utterance  they  strove 
Ferplex'd  and  anxious  to  disclose  their  mind ; 
Bat  their  lip  fail'd  them,  and,  in  lien  of  words, 
Produced  a  painfhl  babbling  sound :  the  place 
Was  hence  caird  Babel ;  by  th'  apostate  cre# 
Named  from  th'  event.    Then,  severed  &r  away. 
They  sped  nncertain  into  realms  unknown : 
Thus  kingdoms  rose,  and  the  glad  world  was  filVd.*** 

We  only  add  the  following  quotation  from  Hesti^eus,  preserved 
by  Josephus  and  Eusebius : — "  The  priests  who  escaped  [from 
the  deluge]  took  with  them  the  implements  of  the  worship  of  the 
Enyalian  Jove,  and  came  to  Senaar  in  Babylonia.    But  tHey  were 

*  See  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ir,  p.  103.  On  this  passage  Mr.  Bryant 
Biakes  the  following  observations : — ^'*  This  Sibylline  history  is  of  consequence.  11 
has  been  bonvwed  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  or  Gnostic,  and  ioserted  amid  a  deal  of 
trash  of  his  own  composing.  The  superior  antiquity  of  that  part  which  I  have  laid 
Wore  the  reader,  is  plain,  from  its  being  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Some  lines  are 
■Iso  quoted  by  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus  Antiochenus.  But  there  are  passages 
aAenrard  which  relate  to  curcnmatances  of  lale  date,  such  as  were  in  time  much  in- 
ferior to  the  age  of  Athenagoras,  and  still  further  removed  from  the  em  of  Josephua« 
Upon  this  account  I  pay  a  greater  deference  to  these  verses  than  I  do  to  thoat 
wblch  are  subsequent  We  have  here  en  accurate  acc6unt  of  the  confusion  of  speech, 
wad  4»f  the  demolition  of  the  tower  of  Babel." 
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again  driven  from  thence  by  the  introduction  of  a  diversity,  of 
tongues ;  upon  which  they  founded  colonies  in  various  p^rts,  eaclf 
settling  in  such  situations  as  chance  or  the  direction  of  God  lod 
them  to  occupy." — Cory's  Fragments,  p.  60. 

Having  placed  the  preceding  concurrent  testimonies  .olT  thef^ 
events  before  the  reader,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  more  pv; 
ticularly  to  some  of  the  important  circumstances  of  the.  case.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  anxious  to  call  special  attention  to  what 
has  been  already  said  in  support  gf  the  opinion,  that  the  entire 
population  of  the  world  had  journeyed  to  Shinar,  and  were  con- 
sequently connected  with  the  building  of  the  tower,  anil  involve^ 
in  the  confusion  of  language.  It  is  of  consequence  to  insist  on 
^s.  Many  writers  of  eminence  have  advocated  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  thus  perplexed  and  confused  this  part  of  ScriptuDi^ 
history.  It  is  alledged  that  in  all  probability  many  branches  of  tlie 
human  family  diverged  into  various  districts  from  Armenia ;  and 
it  is  only  the  family  of  Cush,  or  at  most  a  ppction  of  the  tribe  of 
Ham,  of  which  Moses  speaks  in  his  notice  of  the  transactions  at 
Babel.  We  will  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  a  preceding 
page  in  opposition  to  this  notion ;  but  make  the  following  obser- 
vations in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  previously  advanced. 

1.  It  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  account  fdr  the  universal 
divjBrsity  of  language,  which  is  clearly  the  principal  subject  of  the 
account.  If  the  larger  part  of  the  human  family  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  building,  they  could  not  have  been  affected  by  the 
curse  of  confusion.  Yet  we  know  that  this  curse  has  had  uni- 
versal effect;  and  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  all  the  then 
existing  population  must  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  its 
penalty  by  their  transgression.  Besides,  this  was  the  very  point 
insisted  on  as  a  reason  for  the  divine  interference :  "  The  Lord 
said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one.''  Gen.  xi,  6.  Was  this  the  divine 
testimony  ?  And  was  a  miracle  necessary  to  separate  this  united 
|>ody,  wjliile  yet  it  contained  but  a  single  family,  or  the  sectiqn  of 
a  tribe  ? 

3.  Although  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  fact,  that  the  di* 
vision  of  the  earth  among  the  descendants  of  Noah  is  recorded  f^ 
the  tetith  chapter  of  Genesis,  while  tlie  dispersion  irom  Babel  if 
noticed  in  the  eleventh ;  yet,  on  examination,  this  reason  for  be* 
lieving  that  the  separation  took  place  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
fpwer,  is  found  to  be  utterly  untenable.  For,  in  this  account,  j}^ 
entire  family  of  Ham,  including  lyimrod,  is  found ;  which  sbovs 
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•that  it  doM  not  describe  any  partial  separation  of  tribaa.  Bettdai, 
in  eaoh  instanoe  it  i»  said  that  the  lands  were  diridckl  to  "  every 
.ODe  after  their  families,  after  their  tcHigues,  in  their  nations."  Gea. 
X,  5,  31,  32.  This  fuUy  proves  tbat  the  aooount  refers  to  a  fi- 
•vJsioQ  of  the  earth,  lind  a  separation  of  families ;  which  wbs  ma(ti» 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  families,  but  also  in  reference  to  their 
•languages,  aad  whieh,  therefore,  must  have  occurred  subsequent^ 
to  the  events  of  Babel. 

8.  It  is  ^iear  that  this  was  the  case  from  the  -  general  tenor  of 
the  account  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  confusi(Mi  of  tongues. 
Not  only  does  he  describe  the  company  that  journeyed,  as  being 
"the  whole  earth,"  which  ''was  of  one  language,  and  of  one 
speech,"  Gren.  xi,  1 ;  but  afterward  he  repeatedly  states  that  the 
builders  of  the  tower  were  "  scattered  abroad  irom  thence  upoh 
the  lace  of  all  the  earth."  Verse  8.  How  can  this  be  if  the  larger 
portion  of  the  children  of  Noah  had  already  enugrated  from  Ar- 
menia to  take  possession  of  their  appointed  locations  ?  It  has 
indeed  been  contended  that  the  Cushite  leaders  did  afterward 
extend  their  dominion  into  many  countries.  But,  lowing  the 
utmost  that  can  be  urged  on  this  head,  it  can  hardly  be  maiii- 
tained  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  were  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  if  &ere  had  before  been  any  important  sep^ 
ration  of  families. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  separati<»i  of  mankind, 
before  the  events  which  occurred  on  the  Plains  of  Shlnar,  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  Scriptural  account;  and  it  is  also  opposed 
to  the  uniform  testimony  of  f»rofane  antiquity,  as  set  forth  in  the 
extracts  which  we  have  given. 

But,  admitting  the  entire  population  of  the  postdiluvian  wo^ 
to  have  arrived  at  Shinar  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  andt6 
have  there  determined  to  resist  the  divine  intention  of  their  sepa- 
ration, and  to  remain  united ;  we  see  invdved,  in  the  motives 
which  prompted  sueh  conduct,  and  in  th^  m«mner  in  which  it  was 
carried  out,  some  of  the  most  curious  questions  which  the  history 
or  religion  of  the  ancient  world  brings  Under  our  notice. 

One  inqimry  suggests  itseif,  which,  although  it  at  first  appeaiv 
lo  have  but  a  remote  connection  with  the  subject,  may  in  reality 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  it.  It  is  this :  Why,  in  the  pr^ 
dictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  erring,  intolerant,  and  peraet- 
outing  Chupeh  of  Rome  called  ''Babylon  the  oasAT?"  Rev. 
nil*  6.    There  must  be  a  reason  fer  this :  n^at  is  it  ?    If  we  ms» 
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gard  the  later  ages  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  we  do  not  find 
it  more.remarkaible  for  error,  intolerance,  or  persecution,  than  the 
.heathen  empires  of  Persia  and  Greece ;  nor  so  much  so  as  pagan 
Rome.  Why,  then,  should  the  appellation  be  employed  to  pre- 
figure the  great  apostate  religious  power  ?  We  may  account  for 
this  singular  circumstance  by  supposing  that  the  conspiracy  at 
Babel  was  not  only  a  political  combination,  but  a  religious  defec* 
tion  from  the  truth  and  service  of  God. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  collect  evidence  on  such  a  subject 
as  this^  We  may  first  refer  to  Josephus.  He  says,  "  Now  the 
plain  in  which  they  first  dwelt  was  called  Shinar.  God  also  com- 
manded them  to  send  colonies  abroad,  for  the  thorough  peopling 
of  the  earth,  that  they  might  not  raise  seditions  among  themselves, 
but  might  cultivate  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  enjoy  its  fruits 
after  a  jdentiful  manner ;  but  they  were  so  ill-instructed,  that  they 
did  not  obey  God ;  for  which  reason  they  fell  into  calamities,  and 
were  made  sensible,  by  experience,  of  what  sin  they  had  been 
guilty;  for  when  they  flourished  with  a  numerous  youth,  God 
admonished  them  again  to  send  out  colonies ;  but  they,  imagining 
the  prosperity  they  enjoyed  was  not  derived  from  the  favor  of 
Grod,  but  supposing  that  their  own  power  was  the  proper  cause 
of  the  plentiful  condition  they  were  in,  did  not  obey  him.  Nay, 
they  added  to  this,  their  disobedience  to  the  divine  will,  the  sus- 
picion that  they  were  therefore  ordered  into  separate  colonies, 
that,  being  divided  asunder,  they  might  the  more  easily  be 
oppressed. 

'*  Now  it  was  Nimrod  who  excited  them  to  such  an  aflSront  and 
contempt  of  Gkxl.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah ;  a  bold  man,  and  of  great  strength  of  hand.  He  persuaded 
them  not  to  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  if  it  was  throi^  his  means  they 
were  happy ;  but  to  believe  that  it  was  their  own  courage  which 
procured  their  happiness.  He  also  gradually  changed  the  govern* 
ment  into  tyranny,  seeing  no  other  way  of  turning  men  from  the 
fear  of  God,  but  to  bring  them  into  a  constant  dependence  upon 
his  power.  He  also  said  he  would  be  revenged  on  God,  if  be 
should  have  a  mind  to  drown  the  world  again ;  for  that  he  would 
build  a  tower  too  high  for  the  waters  to  be  able  to  reach ;  and 
that  he  would  avenge  himself  on  God  for  destropng  their  foiB» 
fitthers. 

"  Now  the  multitude  were  very  ready  to  follow  the  deteimina^ 
lion  of  Nimrod,  and  to  esteem  it  a  piece  of  cowardice  to  submit 
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to  God ;  and  they  built  a  tower,  neither  sparing  any  pains,  nor 
being  in  any  degree  negligent  about  the  work ;  and,  by  reason  of 
the  multitude  of  hands  employed  in  it,  it  grew  very  high  sooner 
than  any  one  would  expect ;  but  the  thickness  of  it  was  so  great, 
and  it  was  so  strongly  built,  that  thereby  its  great  height  seemed, 
upon  the  whole,  less  than  it  really  was.  It  was  built  of  burnt 
brick,  cemented  tc^ether  with  mortar  made  of  bitumen,  that  it 
might  not  be  liable  to  admit  the  water.  When  God  saw  that 
they  acted  so  madly,  he  did  not  resolve  to  destroy  them  utterly, 
•ince  they  were  not  grown  wiser  by  the  destruction  of  the  former 
tinners;  but  he  caused  a  tumult  among  them,  by  producing 
among  them  divers  languages;  and  causing  that,  through  the 
multitude  of  those  languages,  they  shoiild  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand  one  another.  The  place  wherein  they  built  the  tower  is 
now  called  Babylon." — Antiq,,  lib.  i,  cap.  iv,  sect.  1-3. 

To  this  lengthened  extract  we  add  two  or  three  brief  notices. 
"Nimrod,"  says  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  "was  a  powerful  rebel  be- 
fore God :  wherefore  it  is  said,  Since  the  day  in  which  the  world 
was  created,  there  hath  been  no  guch  man  as  Nimrod,  powerful 
in  hunting,  and  a  rebel  before  God.  And  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom  was  Babel  the  Great."  Gen.  x,  9.  The  words  of  the  Jem* 
lalem  Targum  upon  the  same  verse  are  these :  *'  He  was  power- 
ful in  hunting,  and  in  wickedness  before  the  Lord ;  for  he  was  a 
hunter  of  the  sons  of  men  in  their  language ;  and  he  said  to  them, 
Depart  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and  adhere  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  Nimrod !  Therefore  it  is  said,  As  Nimrod  the  strong, 
strong  in  hunting  and  in  wickedness  before  the  Lord."  The 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  is, 
*  Arab  begat  Nimrod,  who  began  to  prevail  in  wickedness ;  for 
he  shed  innocent  blood  and  rebelled  against  Jehovah."  1  Chron. 
i,  10.  The  author  of  the  Clementine  Books  gives  this  curiow 
narrative :  "  Nimrod,  a  giant,  and  a  magician,  Zoroaster,  by  hk 
arts  compelled  the  star  of  that  evil  power,  who  presides  over  this 
world,  to  give  him  the  sovereignty  thereof." — Nimrod,  vol.  i, 
p.  106. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  testimony  of  antiquity  identifies  Nimrod 
with  these  transactions,  it  is  necessary  that  we  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  account  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of  this 
person.  It  is  very  brief:  "  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began 
to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord:  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty 
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hunter  before  the  Lord.  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  WM 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Ajccad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar/' 
Gen.  X,  B-10. 

The  first  striking  feature  in  this  account  is  the  term  "  hunter." 
Poes  it  really;  refer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  thedestruc- 
.tion  of  wild,  beasts  ?  From  the  general  tenor  of  tlie  Account,  w^ 
should  doubt  it.  Yet,  almost  all  the  notices  which  we  have 
tqueted  allude  to  the  same  thing.  An  author,  who  has  cast  some 
iiliportant  light  on  this  subject,  observes :  ''  This  is  one  of  the  ia- 
stances  in  wieh  the  translators  have  chosen  a  secondary  and  de* 
^vative  meaning  of  a  word,  instead  of  its  primary  signification; 
one  of  those  unfortunate  phrases  which  have  contributed  so  muoh 
tp  instill  contemptible  ideas  respecting  the  early  events  recordad 
in  the  Bib)e.''  He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  an  amended  version 
of  the  text:  ''He  was  'a  mighty  Constsainbr  before  the  Loid«* 
or  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  acquired  great  fame  by  it; 
his  efforts  were  very  notable,  for  it  continued  a  proverb  for  mai^ 
ages  afterwiffd, '  Even  as  Nimrod  the  great  intolerant  befofie 
itbe  Lord.'  "—Morison's  Bel  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  241. 

If  we  coukl  fully  rely  on  this  interpretation,  it  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  solve  the  difficulties  with  which  this  subject  is  encumbeised. 
We  will  therefore  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  meaning  of 
{the  term  upon  which  the  entire  scope  of  the  passage  hinges. 

The  word  T^^'tf  a  {gibbor-t%ah*yid)  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  n 
mighty  hunter,  but  a  mighty  (of)  hunting.  Dr.  Lee  translates  it 
^*  hunting ;  game,  "prej ;  provisions  of  any  kind :"  and  he  rendexs 
the  verb,  "  hunted ;  laid  wait  for,  pursued,  either  animals  or  men." 
Parkhurst,  embracing  the  entire  inflections  of  the  word,  has  given 
us  the  following :  "  L  As  a  n.  is  the  side  of  anything.  II.  Aa  n. 
.*18)Q  fern,  mstfa  and  rmsh  a  narrtno  pass  or  d^ik,  inclosiug 
"und  protecting  on  each  side,  a  stronghold.  UI.  In  kal,  retaimug 
4he  radical  n  final,  to  lie  in  wait,  to  uxUch  on  the  side  of  one. 
rV.  To  come  or  ste^U  sideways  upon  one's  game,  whether  beast 
.or  bird,  to  catch  or  take  in  this  manner.  Gren.  xxvii,  3, 83 ;  LeF. 
xvii,  13 ;  Lam.  iii,  52.  Compare  Job  x,  16.  It  is  also  used.qjirit* 
ually  for  catching  or  ensnaring  souk  or  persons.  Ezek.  xiii,  18, 
dO,  21.  Compare  Gen.  x,  0.  In  niphU,  to  be  hunted,  spoken  of 
cities, '  as  a  forest  of  beasts  is  said  to  be  hunted.'  {Baie.y' — Park- 
hurst's  Iiexicon,  sub  voce, 

•  Henoe  the  term  used  herB>  in  jre&eenee  to  Ninffod  is  repeated 
in  the  history  of  Eaau.  Gen.  ixv«  87,38;  xxvi^^*  5,  7,  19,  Ji^ 
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jfO,  31,  33.    In  this  case  it  is  -applied  indiscrimiiiately  to  huntiog 
and  to  the  venison,  or  prey  obtained  by  it.     In  Joshua,  ix,  5,  thp. 
same  .w.ord  is  used  to  signify  the  provision, of  the  Gibeonitaf. 
In  Nehemiah  xiii,  15,  it  is  translated  "  victuals/'  as  it  is  in  1  Swo^ 
xxii,  10. 

From' the  entire  investigation,  we  incline  to  believe  that  th^ 
.word,  ip  its  general  acceptation,  signifies,  "  to  obtain  an  otgect 
through  the.  united  means  of  power  and  craft."  And  in  the  text 
under  consideration  the  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  Nimrod, 
thrpugh  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  becaine  a  Qiighty  man  in 
the  earth,  and  raised  himself  to  great  power  and  dominion. 

This  certainly  harmonizes  with  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative.  Nimrod,  we  are  told,  "  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  ip  tb^ 
earth."  Gen.  x,  8.  This  is  clearly  said  in  reference  to  his  hs^ring 
obtained  political  importance  and  influence,  and  preparatory  to 
the  announcement  of  his  having  set  up  a  kingdom  at  BabeL 
Then  follow  the  doubtful  words,  "  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord."  Verse  9.  Commentators,  knowing  that  many  of  the 
heroes  of  profane  antiquity  had  been  famous  for  hpnting  w^ld 
beasts,  were  readily  induced  to  insert  this  term  in  their  translar 
tion  of  the  text.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  oIk 
server,  that  this  makes  an  entire  break  in  the  narrative,  and  call^ 
off  the  attention  from  the  political  progress  and  martial  prowesfi 
of  Nimrod,  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts ;  a  course  which  w^ 
should  never  expect  to  find  in  an  account  so  very  brief.  .  If,  how- 
ever, the  word  refers  to  the  successful  exertion  of  craft  and 
power  in  subjecting  men  to  his  government,  (a  meaning  which^ 
88  we  have  seen,  the  original  will  not  only  bear,  but  seems  to  re- 
i)uire,)  then  the  words  of  Moses  present  us  with  a  clear  and  con* 
aecutive  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  Nioirofl. 
We  are  told  that  he  first  began  to  be  a  mighty  man  (Septuagin^ 
''a  giant")  in  the  earth ;  then,  that  he  succeeded  so  pre-eminently 
as  to  become  mighty  before  the  Lord ;  that  is,  mighty  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  a  constrainer,  allurer,  or  conqueror,— or,  per*- 
baps,  as  Sir  William  Drummond  (Origin  of  Empires,  vol.  i,  p. 
93)  renders  it,  "  a  mighty  robber,"  or  "  a  mighty  spoliator ;"  and, 
lastly,  that  this  prowess  continued  so  long,  and  produced  s^cli 
l^ults,  that  it  made  the  phrase  a  permanent  proverb. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  religioiis  qhar 
ract/er  and  principles  assumed  by  this  daring  chief  iit  his  ai^bjtioiif 
gurpose ;  some  contending  that  the  history  of  the  .Gentile  nfitiopp 
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affords  ample  evidence  that  Nimrod  departed  greatly  from  the 
-  patriarchal  faith,  and  to  an  awful  extent  introduced  idolatry; 
while  others  as  strenuously  maintain  that  he  adhered  to  and 
upheld  the  truth,  but  that  he  prescribed  the  manner  of  its  ob* 
servance,  and  was,  therefore,  chiefly  blameworthy  for  his  exces- 
sive intolerance. 

There  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  sufficient  light  cast  upon  the 
subject  to  justify  a  decision  between  these  conflicting  views,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  information  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
settled  opinion  on  the  point  is  now  attainable.  Enough,  how- 
ever, is  revealed  to  convince  us  that  the  arrogant  assumption  of 
Nimrod  was  religious  as  well  as  political ;  that  he  invaded  the 
sacred,  as  certainly  as  he  did  the  civil,  rights  of  man. 

We  therefore  agree  with  a  learned  author,  who  asserts  that 
**Nimrod's  pretensions  were  those  of  universal  monarchy,  founded 
upon  catholic  high  priesthood." — Nimrod,  vol.  i,  p.  19.  It  is 
also  extremely  probable  that  this  assumption  was  made  with 
some  avowed  reference  to  the  promise  of  the  woman's  victorious 
Seed.  It  would  require  a  dissertation  to  elaborate  the  facts  and 
reasons  which  justify  this  induction.  But  we  briefly  observe,  it 
is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  lived  in  these  primi- 
tive times  were  either  ignorant  of  the  revelations  made  by  God 
to  the  early  patriarchs,  or  that  the  wicked  were  then,  any  more 
than  subsequently,  indisposed  to  turn  these  gracious  promises  to 
their  own  temporal  profit.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  early  ages  may  convince  us  that  the  worst 
features  of  heathenism  are  perversions  of  primitive  truth.  The 
avatars  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  prove  that  the  idea  of  a  divine 
incarnation  was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  The  fact  that 
Noah  and  his  three  sons  were  worshiped  as  deities,  and  that 
Nimrod  himself  was  revered  as  a  son  of  God,  must  be  kept  in 
remembrance.  Besides  all  this,  it  should  be  considered  that  sub- 
sequent conquerors  have  trodden  in  the  same  steps.  Tamuzin 
or  Zingis-Khan,  the  mighty  hunter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
sustained  a  character  closely  resembling  that  of  Nimrod,  pro- 
fessed to  have  the  title  of  Zin-gis,  the  Most-great,  sent  down  to 
.him  from  heaven.  The  royal  head  of  the  Scythian  Church  has 
retained  to  this  day,  from  what  time  no  man  knows,  the  rank  of 
god  iBcamate.  And  even  the  Institutes  of  the  Bramins  declare 
that  the  spirit  of  the  gods  dwells  in  the  bodies  of  kings.  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  added  to  his  titles  that  of  N^os  magni  Nenu 
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brod^  nutritus  in  Engaddh  which  means  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  represent  himself  as  that  "man-child  who  was  to 
rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron/'  and  who  had  been  nursed 
**in  the  wilderness,  in  a  place  prepared  of  God." 

All  this  shows  the  operation  of  a  principle  introduced  in  remote 
antiquity,  and  still  adhered  to,  as  a  means  of  upholding  the  un- 
righteous claims  of  tyrant  rulers.  But  it  may  be  asked.  "  How. 
can  it  be  shown  that  Nimrod  acted  in  a  similar  manner  ?"  Our 
limits  are  too  contracted  to  attempt  a  formal  proof;  but  the  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  render  it  at  least 
probable : — 

Sir  William  Drummond  justly  observes,  (Origin  -of  Empires, 
▼ol.  i,  p.  113,)  that  "these  monarchs,  who  considered  themselves 
as  representatives  of  the  Deity,  and  who  were  flattered  by  being 
called  the  images  of  the  sun,  generally  gave  to  themselves  vari- 
ous denominations  composed  of  the  names  of  the  gods."  We 
know  that  Nimrod  adopted  this  course,  that  he  was  called  Bclus, 
an4  "  adored  by  the  Chaldeans  under  the  name  of  Bel  Dominus, 
and  as  the  image  of  the  sun ;  and  he  was  called  Zohak,  the  'just 
lord,'  by  his  Persian  flatterers :  the  chiefs  of  Iram,  whom  fortune 
bad  made  his  slaves,  denominated  the  conqueror  Namurd,  Im- 
mortal."— Ibid.,  p.  93.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Nimrod  stood 
at  the  head  of  this  impiety,  and  not  only  assumed  a  regal,  but  a 
sacred  and  divine,  character.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was 
this  carried,  that  we  are  told  by  the  learned  author  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  "  that  the  memory  of  the  monarch  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  lost  in  the  celebrity  of  the  god." — Ibid»,  p.  115. 
Hence  Mr.  Faber  discovers  Nimrod  among  the  sovereigns  who 
are  celebrated  as  the  aggrandizers  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  is 
proudly  conspicuous  under  the  name  of  Mah^Bul,  or  Maha-Beli, 
or  "  the  great  Belus,"  and  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  trans- 
migratory  reappearance  of  the  first  Beli  or  Maha-Badf  vouch- 
safed to  mortals  for  the  government  of  the  universe ,  and  who» 
''as  such,  would  also  claim  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
mised Seed  of  the  woman." — Faber* s  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii, 
p.  444. 

Much  more  might  be  added  in  support  of  this  view ;  but  we. 
only  give  what  appears  to  be  the  obvious  result  of  these  inquiries. 
"Nimrdd's  rebellion  was  antichristian ;  he  was  an  dvndeo^^.  and 
his  proceedings  were  not  unconnected  with  the  prophecies  of 
true  religion;  and  the  unity  of  dl  nations  under  one  theocracyi,. 
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Which  he 'sought  to  effect,  was,  in  fact,  claiming  to  himself  aii 
hbnor  which  is  reserved  'until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shalf 
the  gathering  of  the  peoples  be/  " — Nimrod,  vol.  i,  p.  215. 

This  conclusion,  although  not  taught  by  Moses,  certainly  bar- 
monizes  with  the  Scripture  account,  and  aids  us  in  apprehending 
the  true  bearing  of  some  important  texts. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  inspired  address 
of  Isaiah  to  a  proud  and  intolerant  successor  of  Nimrod  on  the* 
throne  of  Babylon,  is  seen  with  a  beauty  and  force  not  otherwise* 
attainable. 

When  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  had  fuDy' 
Carried  out  the  impious  principles  introduced  by  the  son  of  Cush, 
the  prophet  thus  addresses  him :  "  Thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,* 
I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars 
of  God :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in 
the  sides  of  the  north :  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the 
clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.*'  Isa.  xiv,  13,  14.  Here  is 
the  same  regal  pride,  the  same  profane  assumption  of  divine 
honor. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  conducted  also  ex- 
plains that  otherwise  unintelligible  reference  to  Babylon,  in  the 
apocalyptic  predictions  respecting  Papj^l  Rome,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  If  Nimrod  at  Shinar,  professing  to 
adhere  to  the  great  truths  of  the  patriarchal  faith,  pretended  that* 
he  was  in  some  nriysterious  manner  invested  with  divine  autho- 
rity, and  was  therefore  empowered  to  claim  political  pre-enii- 
nence,  at  the  same  time  that  he  demanded  religious  adoration; 
what  could  be  more  pertinent  than  that  the  antichristian  church, 
which,  professing  to  be  guided  by  revealed  truth,  has  nevertheless 
arrogated  to  herself  a  political  and  divine  authority  essentially 
opposed  to  the  uniform  tei;ior  of  Scripture  teaching,  and  whose 
earthly  and  human  head,  "as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God ;" — what  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  that  this  apostate  church  should  be  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  first  apostate  nation,  and  that  the  thunders  of 
heaven  should  roll  the  terrible  truth  to  the  ears  of  the  children  * 
of  men, — that  as  antichristian  Rome  sustains  the  same  character 
as  apostate  Babylon,  so  they  shall  be  the  same  in  infamy  and  in 
perpetual  ruin  ? 

Having  cleared  away  some  of  the  most  important  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  we  may  how 'attempt- an  outline  of  the  events'* 
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which  occurred  from  the  arrival  of  thfe  company  at  Shinar  until 
their  actual  dispersion. 

Whether  the  artfiil  policy  of  Nimrod,  or  the  united  influence 
of  the  tribe  of  Ham,  had  been  exerted  upon  the  heads  of  the' 
community  during  their  journey,  we  have  no  meansr  of  ascertain- 
ing.   But  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that,  on  arriving  at  Shinar,  they 
all  knew  it  to  be  the  divine  intention  that  they  shotild  separate, 
to  occupy  distant  parts  of  the  earth.     This  is  proved  by  the  tes* 
timony  both  of  Scripture  and  of  profane  antiquity.    Soon  after 
this,  we  are  taught  that  they  resolved  not  to  separate,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  purpose,  but  to  remiain  tc^ther  as  a  ufiited 
people.     The  preceding  inquiry  has  cast  some  light  upon  the 
means  which  led  to  this  resolution,  and  the  character  of  the- 
policy  which  resulted  from  it.     The  combined  testimony  of  all 
the  information  which  we  hsive  on  this  subject,  assures  us  that-^ 
Nimrod  was  the  directing  spirit  of  the  entire  movement.     He 
was  the  principal  agent  in  inducing  the  multitude  to  remain  at 
Shinar  TsXh&t  than  to  disperse  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
His  principal  motive  was  clearly  that  of  personal  ambition ;  and^ 
he  seems  to  have  put  himself  forward  as  a  divine  person,  at  least ' 
as  one  specially  appointed  by  Heaven  to  hold  the  reins  of  uni- 
versal earthly  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise* 
supreme  authority  in  religious  matter?.    In  this  way  he  broke  ^ 
down  the  established  order  of  Providence  in  patriarchal  govern- 
men),  and  substituted  a  united  monarchical  and  sacerdotal  do>- 
minion. 

That  this  dominion  was  essentially  intolerant  and  tyrannical, 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  traditions  and  records  of  antiquity. 
Btit  in  those  days,  as  in  more  recent  times,  these  aggressions  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  carried  on  in  a  manner  calculated - 
to  soothe  the  public  mind,  and  excite  popular  vanity.     The  doc^ 
trine  advanced  was,  "  Let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  • 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we 
be  scattered  abroad.''  Gen.  xi;  4.     H^re  was  nothing  private  or 
personal  put  forward :  public  honor  was  the  avowed  object : 
'*  Let  us  make  us  a  name."    By  this  means  the  multitude  were 
persuaded  that  their  honor  and  advantage  were  the  great  objects  ■ 
aimed  at.    In  the  prosecution  of  their  purpose  they  determined 
to  build  a  city  and  a  tower.    The  first  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  permanent  dwdling-place.    They  had  hitherto  been  traveling 
living  in  tents.    This  was  the  same  temporary  mode  of  resi-  ' 
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dencd  which  Noah  adopted  on  leaving  the  ark;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  no  substantial  houses  had  been  erected  from  the 
flood  until  this  time.  Now,  however,  having  resolved  to  take  up 
their  abiding  residence  on  this  spot,  they  determined  to  build  a 
city  in  which  they  and  their  families  might  permanently  reside. 

JBut  this  was  only  a  part  of  their  purpose ;  they  likewise  re 
solved  to  erect  a  tower.  This  building  has  been  an  occasion  oi 
much  perplexity  to  commentators  and  historians.  The  Mosaic 
account  simply  says  its  top  was  to  reach  to  heaven. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Paradise  stood 
on  elevated  ground,  and  that  it  was  consecrated  in  tlie  religious 
estimation  of  men,  not  only  because  it  was  specially  provided  by 
God  for  the  residence  of  man  in  his  state  of  innocence,  but  also 
because  here  were  the  cherubim  and  the  revolving  fire,  and  the 
appointed  way  of  access  to  divine  mercy.  The  feelings  of  re- 
ligious respect  which  were  entertained  for  this  sacred  mount 
were  rather  increased  than  diminished  after  the  flood;  for  then 
there  seemed  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  primitive  appointment. 
The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  which  was  consequently  re- 
garded as  the  mount  of  salvation.  Here  also  Noah  ofiered  his 
sacrifice,  which  was  so  fully  honored  with  divine  acceptance ; 
and  hence,  for  several  reasons,  besides  their  geographical  vicinity 
to  each  other,  these  hills  became  identified  in  the  religious  esti- 
mation of  the  peojJe.  We  may  briefly  notice  the  following 
abstract  of  these  reasons :  1.  Both  belonged  to  a  common  father 
of  mankind  at  the  beginning,  or  apparent  beginning,  of  a  world. 
2.  Both  were  mounts  of  salvation,  or  divine  favor.  3.  Both 
were  hills  of  the  sacred  tree ;  the  one  of  the  real  tree  of  life,  the 
other  of  its  symbol,  the  tree  of  peace  and  unction.  4.  And, 
mainly,  both  were  seats  of  the  cherubim,  and  the  glorious  pre- 
sence ;  the  one,  of  that  which  stood  at  the  gate ;  the  other,  of 
that  which  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Noah,  or  in  the  tabernacle  of 
Shem. 

It  is  a  clearly  ascertained  fact,  that  the  sacred  high  places  of 
the  heathen  were  selected  and  used  in  religious  commemoration 
of  these  sacred  mounts.  We  may  instance  the  Capitolium  of 
Rome,  which  is  proved  to  have  had  this  reference,  having  been 
dedicated  to  Saturn  or  Cronus ;  {Dion  Halicar,,  lib.  i,  cap.  24 ;) 
and  if  we  were  to  pursue  an  extended  investigation  of  the  subject, 
we  should  find  these  results :  That  the  Pindaric  Mount  of  Paradise 
is  the  tower  of  Saturn ;  that  Olympus  is  the  Homeric  Mount  of 
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Heaven ;  that  the  Pindaric  Olympus  of  ESis  m  Greece  is  the  hiU 
of  Saturn ;  that  the  Capitdium  of  Rome  is  the  hiU  of  Saturn : 
their  sacred  character  being  thus  clearly  identified  with  the  events 
of  Ararat 

Another  point  also  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear ;  namely, 
that  in  flat  and  level  countries,  where  natural  elevations  for  these 
sacred  purposes  could  not  be  obtained,  artificial  mounds  and  erec- 
tions were  resorted  to,  as  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  a  know- 
ledge of  those  memorable  events,  and  of  affording  mankind  a  visible 
representation  of  that  sacred  spot  which  had  been  eminently  the 
{dace  of  access  unto  Grod.  Hence  we  are  told,  in  the  Roman 
mythology,  that  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  originally  an  artificial 
tower.  It  seems  also  highly  probable  that  the  pyramids  of  Egjrpt 
and  America,  as  well  as  the  towers  of  India  and  of  Babylon,  were 
raised  with  this  same  object  and  design. 

Whether  it  was  intended  to  erect  an  altar  with  cherubic  figures 
and  a  burning  flame  on  the  summit  of  this  tower,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine,  although  it  appears  likely ;  but  the  design  was 
not  comfdeted. 

The  son  of  Cush  had  succeeded  so  far  in  his  purpose,  as  to  have 
brought  the  multitude  into  his  vie^i^ ;  the  building  was  commenced ; 
the  population  had  therefore  reaHy  departed  firom  their  duty,  and 
had  entered  upon  a  course  of  action  contrary  to  the  divine  will. 
At  this  juncture  the  all-wise  Jehovah  interposed.  He  regarded 
the  erring  children  of  men,  and  came  down  to  prevent  the  accom^- 
fdishment  of  that  impioutr  purpose,  of  which  they  were  at  once 
the  instruments  and  die  victims.  That  part  of  the  Mosaic  nari- 
rative  which  describes  the  divine  interposition,  is  unhappily  ren- 
dered in  our  authorized  version : — "  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold, 
the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  th^ 
b^n  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  firom  them,  which 
they  have  imagined  to  do."  Gen.  xi,  6.  And  yet  this  language 
is  followed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  their  purpose ;  a  proof  that 
there  must. be  inaccuracy  somewhere.  The  "  Essay  for  a  New 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures"  ofiers  a  consistent  version  of  the 
text  It  says  that  *"  the  same  particle,  which  is  indeed  sometimes 
taken  negatively,  is  evidently  here  to  be  taken  interrogatively*, 
and  is  equal  to  the  m6st  express  affirmation.  We  should  there>- 
fore  translate  this  text  with  the  Flemish  revisers  and  Leusden." 
This  mode  gives  the  passage  in  the  f<^wing  form:  *' Behold 
they  are  all  one,  and  have  but  one  language,  and  this  they  begin 
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to  do.  Shan  tiiey  not  be  restrained  in  all  they  havse  imafpned  to 
ilo?  Yes.;  we  wiH  go  down  and  eonfound  their  languaf^  that 
Ifaey  may  not  understand  one  another/' — EssoffforaNewTranS' 
lotion,  part  i,  p.  131. 

So  the  Lord  oonfounded  the  language  of  the  people»  thai;  they 
isonAi  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  On  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  on  several  others  which  have  been  discuss- 
ed, many  different  ofnnions  have  obtained.  Speculation  and 
theory  have  usurped  the  province  of  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
.meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  a  laborious  investigation  into 
.the  early  history  of  mankind.  Such  aa  inquiry  proves  that  Mo* 
tes  has  given  a  strictly  true,  although  a  very  brief,  outline  of  this 
great  event ;  and  that  all  those  opinions  which  have  been  pro* 
mulgaied,  teaching  that  this  confusion  aiected  their  aeotimeali, 
opinions,  or  pronunciation,  are  fanciful  and  incorrect. 

The  tex4  <^  Scripture  clearly  teacher  that  the  Almighty  miracu- 
lously confounded  the  language  of  the  multitude  at  Babel,  that 
ibey  mi^t  not  understand  one  another's  speech,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  From 
4bi8  account  we  learn,  not  that  every  individual  Imd  a  new  and 
different  language.  This  would  certainty  have  led,  not  to  the 
dispersion,  but  to  the  destruction,  of  mankind.  Again,  we  are 
informed,  that  this  separation  took  place,  not  only  aeo<»ding  io 
jthe  languages  which  had  then  been  supematurally  induoed,  but 
^Iso,  and  principally,  according  to  their  families.  The  rational 
4nd  obvious  inliNrence  from  the  whole  aeoount  would  tfaerefcxe  be, 
Jibfti  the  diversity  of  language  was  coincideat  with  the  division 
of  tribes  and  families,  and  that  therefore  the  separation  was  a 
natural  and  ordinary  one»  and  just  such  aa  divine  Wisdom  had 
previously  marked  out  and  ^i]<Hned  upon  mankind. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  results  of  his* 
torical  and  lingual  investigation  which  the  worid  has  ever  seaii» 
that  this  common^seose  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is 
<M)nfirmed.by  a  series  of  unquesticMied  facts. 

We  refer  to  the  oeMirated  investigatixms  of  Sir  William  loses, 
a  man,  perhaps,  more  eminently  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking 
than  any  other  that  ever  lived.  With  an  indomitable  ardor  in  Ihs 
pursuit  of  learning,  a  deep  reverence  for  Scripture  truth,  a  moot 
exlenfiive  acquaintance  wi^  numerous  ancient  and  oaodem  laiw 
pisfjca  ^d  A  thoroiigh  knowledge  of  history,  ei^eoiaUy  ihat  of 
JSm^  thi3  great  man  waa  at  once  prepared  to  punme  his  inquiiy 
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kk  die  most  efficient  manner,  and  to  invest  Ins  eondosions  with 
an  authority  which  could  scarcely  attach  to  the  opinions  of  any 
man  less  eminent. 

The  prominent  results  to  which  we  have  referred  are  these  :-— 
First,  That  the  various  languages  of  the  world  are  traceable  to 
three  primitive  ones ;  diat  these  are  essentially  different  in  their 
ecmstruction  from  each  other ;  but  that  all  the  languages  of  Asia 
and  of  the  world  finally  resolve  themselves  into  these.  Secondly* 
That  the  several  nations  d^  mankind  are  in  a  similar  manner  found 
to  have  descended  from  t^iree  distinct  races  or  families.  An4» 
thirdly.  That  there  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  those  several 
tribes  of  mankind,  and  those  several  primitive  languages,  ave 
dearly  traced  to,  and  are  found  to  have  emanated  from,  ancient 
Iran — an  important  district  of  which  is  geographically  the  same 
as  that  described  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Plains  of  Shinar. 

We  give  a  brief  extract  of  our  author's  argument. 

With  respect  to  languages:  We  are  UM  that  the  primitive 
tongues  may  be  called  the  Sanscrit,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Sclavonin, 
or  Tartarian. 

Ir  The  Sanscrit  has  produced  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Gothio, 
the  Celtic,  though  blended  with  another  idiom,  the  Persian,  the 
Armenian,  the  old  Egyptian,  or  Ethiopic.  (See  Sir  W.  Jones's 
Works,  vd.  iii,  pp.  34,  178,  18d.) 

2.  From  the  Arabic,  which  is  radically  and  essentially  differeat 
from  the  Sanscrit,  spring  the  dialects  used  by  the  Jews,  the  Arabs, 
the  Assyrians,  the  people  who  spoke  Syriac,  and  a  numerous  tribe 
cf  Abyssinians.   {Ibid,,  pp.  58,  186.) 

8.  The  Sdavonic,  or  Tartarian,  is  the  parent  ai  the  various 
dialects  of  northern  Asia  and  north-eastern  Europe;  and  ia 
ndically  different  fiiom  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Arabic. 

Having  elicited  these  important  positions.  Sir  William  proceeAi 
to  show  that  these  several  languages  are  essentially  distinct ;  an4 
declares,  ''After  a  diligent  search,  I  cannot  find  a  single  word  used 
in  common  by  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Tartar  families,  before  the 
uitermixture  of  dialects  occanoned  by  Mohammedan  c<»iquests ;" 
and  all  these  languages  are  found  to  have  existed  t<^ther  in  a. 
most  remarkable  manner  in  ancient  Iran,  (the  Scriptural  ShinaTi) 
affording  reason  for  believing  that  persons  speaking  them  seve- 
Tally,  inhabited  that  locality  at  a  former  period. 

With  respect  to  the  different  nations,  our  author  has»  ''bjitEf 
letrospective  investigation,  built  on  the  soundest  prineipiesi  found 
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that  all  Asia,  and,  therefore,  the  world,  must  have  been  peopled 
by  three  grand  aboriginal  races.  These,  for  the  sake  of  ocMive- 
nience,  he  is  willing  to  denominate  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Tartars; 
and  to  one  or  other  of  them,  if  we  mount  upward,  he  shows  that 
all  nations  must  ultimately  be  referred." 

These  three  races  Sir  William  Jones  believes  to  have  occupied 
severally  great  districts  in  Asia,  to  which  (although  in  a  very  laxg^ 
sense)  he  has  applied  the  names  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Taartary ; 
and  by  emigrations  from  these,  he  considers  the  whole  world  to 
have  been  peopled. 

We  shall  not  here  detail  the  various  subdivisions  of  these  fann- 
lies,  as  given  by  our  author.  In  some  of  the  particulars  his  po- 
sitions have  been  controverted,  and  in  some  points  he  may  have 
been  mistaken.  In  a  range  of  inquiry,  stretching  over  the  entire 
world  of  mankind,  and  extending  to  the  whole  of  the  postdiluvian 
ages,  it  would  be  superhuman  to  exhibit  universal  accuracy. 
But  these  errors  (if  they  be  errors)  do  not  affect  the  main  argu- 
ment, which  has  never  been  assailed  with  any  show  of  reason  or 
success ;  namely,  that  three  separate  families,  speaking  three  dis- 
tinct languages,  did  in  remote  antiquity  emigrate  from  ancient 
'Iran,  and  finally  people  the  whole  wcMrld. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  rely  on  the  lustre  of  a  great 
name  for  the  important  conclusions  given  above.  Perhaps  no 
historical  investigation  was  ever  conducted  with  more  deliberate 
caution,  or  ever  came  to  us  recommended  by  greater  claims  to 
our  attention.  Sir  WilUam  Jones  deUvered  his  discourse  on  the 
Hindoos  on  the  2d  of  February,  1786 ;  and  his  elaborate  and 
patient  inquiries  were  continued  through  six  consecutive  years ; 
the  last  discourse,  on  the  origin  and  families  of  nations,  having 
been  read  on  the  33d  of  February,  1792.  If  anything  could  en- 
hance the  value  of  these  inquiries,  it  is  the  truly  candid  and 
philosophic  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted.  Let  the  reader 
peruse  the  author's  own  account  of  his  labors,  and  their  results: ' 
''  We  cannot,  surely,  deem  it  an  inconsiderable  advantage  that 
all  our  historical  researches  have  confirmed  the  Mosaic  accountSi 
of  the  primitive  world ;  and  our  testimony  on  that  subject  ought 
to  have  the  greater  wei^t,  because,  if  the  result  had  been  totally 
different,  we  should,  nevertheless,  have  published  them,  not  in- 
deed with  equal  pleasure,  but  with  equal  confidence ;  for  truth  is 
mighty,  and,  whatever  be  its  consequences,  must  always  preoaill 
But,  independently  of  our  interest  in  corroborating  the  multiplied 
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evidences  of  revealed  religion,  we  could  scarce  gratify  our  minds 
with  a  more  useful  and  rational  entertainment  than  the  contem* 
plation  of  these  wonderful  revolutions  in  kingdoms  and  states, 
which  have  happened  within  little  more  than  four  thousand  years ; 
revolutions  almost  as  demonstrative  of  an  all-ruling  Providence 
as  the  structure  of  the  universe ;  and  the  final  causes  which  are 
discernible  in  its  whole  extent,  and  even  in  its  minutest  parts. 
Figure  to  yourselves  a  moving  picture  of  that  eventful  period,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  crowded  scenes  rapidly  changed.  Three 
&milies  migrate  in  different  courses  fh>m  one  region,  and  in  about 
four  centuries  establish  very  distant  governments,  and  various 
modes  of  society :  Egyptians,  Indians,  Goths,  Phenicians,  Celts, 
Greeks,  Latians,  Chinese,  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  all  sprung  from 
the  same  immediate  stem,  appear  to  start  nearly  at  one  time,  and 
occupy  at  length  those  countries  to  which  they  have  given,  o^ 
firom  which  they  have  derived,  their  names :  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  years  more,  the  Ghreeks  overrun  the  land  of  dieir  fore« 
fathers,  invade  India,  conquer  Egypt,  and  aim  at  universal  do> 
minion;  but  the  Romans  appropriate  to  themselves  the  whole 
empire  of  Greece,  and  carry  their  arms  into  Britain,  of  which 
they  speak  with  haughty  contempt :  the  Groths,  in  the  fullness  of 
dme,  break  to  pieces  the  unwieldy  Colossus  of  Roman  power, 
and  seize  on  the  whole  of  Britain,  except  its  wild  mountains ;  but 
even  diose  wilds  become  subject  to  other  invaders  o[  the  same 
Grothic  lineage :  during  all  those  transactions,  the  Arabs  possess 
both  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  subdue  the  old  seat  of  their  first  pro* 
genitors,  and  extend  their  conquests  on  one  side,  through  Afric, 
into  Europe  itself;  on  another,  beyond  the  borders  of  India,  part 
of  which  they  annex  to  their  flourishing  empire :  in  the  same 
interval  the  Tartars,  widely  diflused  over  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
swarm  in  the  north-east,  whence  they  rush  to  complete  the  re^ 
duction  of  Constantine's  beautiful  domains,  to  subjugate  China, 
to  raise  in  these  Indian  realms  a  dynasty  splendid  and  powerful, 
and  to  ravage,  like  the  two  other  families,  the  devoted  regions  of 
Iran :  by  this  time  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  with  many  races 
of  adventurers  variously  intermixed,  have  peopled  the  continent 
and  isles  of  America,  which  the  Spaniards,  having  restored  their 
old  government  in  Europe,  discover,  and  in  part  overcome :  but 
a  colony  from  Britain,  of  which  Cicero  ignorantly  declared  that 
it  contained  nothing  valuable,  obtain  possession,  and  finally  the 
aovereign  dominion,  of  extensive  American  districts ;  while  other 
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British  subjects  acquire  a  subordinate  empire  in  the  finest  pro* 
vinces  of  India,  which  the  victorious  troops  of  Alexander  were 
unwilling  to  attack." — fifir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  210. 

We  have  inserted  this  extract  on  account  of  the  vivid  pictians 
which  it  presents  of  the  various  political  mutations  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  difficult 
of  now  tracing  the  progress  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  all  the  nations  and  languages  of  the  earth.  In  such  cir« 
oumstances,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  so  iuU  and  accurate  as  that  presented  to  us  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  obtained  solely  from  abstract  and  independrat 
evidence,  should  by  any  possibility  have  been  procured. 

But  we  have  not  only  the  evidence  arising  out  of  the  peculii 
arity  of  language,  and  which  is  derived  in  common  from  ail 
nations :  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  moiC 
cultivated  people  of  the  world  present  a  very  r^narkable  proof  of 
the  veracity  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  propriety  of  the  line  of  inter- 
pretation which  we  have  seen  it  our  duty  to  adopt. 

No  nation  has  been  more  justly  celebrated  for  learning  and 
cultivation,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  than  ancient  Egypt.  Yet, 
when  the  language  and  hieroglyphical  characters  of  this  people 
are  philosophically  investigated,  instead  of  leading  to  skeptical 
views,  as  has  been  sometimes  imagined,  they  aflford  a  remarkaUe 
confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

''  The  unhappy  sons  of  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  appear  to  have 
wandered  forth  from  their  habitations,  disabled  fix>m  any  loiter 
articulating  the  sounds  <^  that  which  firom  the  first  had  been  the 
language  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  also  had  erased  from 
tiieir  memories  all  recollection  of  the  meaning  of  that  language. 

**  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch  were  informed  by  tfie  Egyp- 
tian priests,  that,  when  the  twice-great  Thoth  first  came  among 
mankind,  they  were  not  aUe  to  speak,  but  only  uttered  cries  like 
hrute  animals :  and,  however  lightly  we  may  be  inclined  to  vaiue 
such  traditions,  it  is  perhaps  not  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that 
generally  they  are  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  NoW 
let  the  very  peculiar  structure  of  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  appears  that  the  language  iod 
the  writing  have  formed  and  modified  each  other ;  the  writing  as 
trfbn  assisting  the  language,  as  the  language  the  writing.  It  is  a 
writing  of  pictures,  expressing  the  ideas  of  a  language  of  pio- 
tures.    The  roots  of  this  language  prove  to  be,  acconling  to  ti» 
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tradftioB,  litefftBy  the  eties  of  animals ;  everything,  as  ftir  as  po«^ 
sible,  being  named  from  the  sound  produced  by  it.  The  verbs' 
and  adjective  ^ere,  many  of  them,  (probably  all,  for  tJie  svAject 
is  still  under  investigation,)  the  names  of  objeets,  ammato^  or  inani^ 
mftt6,  flruggestitug  the  peculiarities  of  their  appearance  and  habits^;- 
as  a  cameleopard,  to  be  long,  to  extend ;  a  wolf,  to  be  cunning; 
a  scarlet  ibis,  to  be  red.  To  this  extent  all  was  picture  in  ther 
language,  as  weS  al^  in  the  writing.  It  also  consists  of  cixnpara. 
fively  a  small  number  of  sounds ;  the  same  sound  expressing- 
many  different  ideas ;  probably  because  different  qualities  of  the 
same  animal  were  thus  variously  employed.  So  that  it  seemi^ 
scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  liiat  the 
language  and  writing  arose  tc^ther. 

''But  we  have  observed  the  same  intimate  union  betwtsetr  the: 
writing  and  the  idolatrous  system  of  this  singular  people,  and 
diown  the  probability,  we  might  perhaps  say  certainty,  that  it 
also  was  invented  together  with  the  writing,  and  therefore  with 
the  language.  Yet  are  all  the  three,-  as  we  have  seen,  systems  of 
great  intricacy  and  refinement.  These  are  also  faots^  resulting' 
from  the  recent  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  And 
how,  we  ask  again,  are  these  strange  anomalies  to  be  reconciled  f 
A  generation  of  men  MgMy  cultivated,  possessed  of  great  mental 
powers,  yet  without  religion,  writmg,  Or  even  language  I  It  w 
eontrary  to  all  experience  that  a  civilized  state  of  society  should 
exist  without  religion:  it  is  equally  opposed  to  all  anal<^' 
to  assume  that  men  may  be  civilized  without  writing;  but  with* 
out  language  civilization  is  clearly  impossible.  There  are  traeei^ 
nevertheless,  of  much  thought  and  reflection  in  the  construclk>n 
of  the  bnguage,  writing,  and  religion,  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  the 
three  appear  to  have  arisen  tc^ther.  Its  inventors,  therefore, 
must  have  acquired  the  mental  culture  which  enabled  them  to 
construct  those  systems  by  the  help  of  some  other  language,  aii 
any  rate.  How  came  they,  then,  to  lose  this  language  ?  We 
learve  to  those  who  deny  or  Hghdy  esteem  the  revelation  of  God, 
the  suggestion  of  any  theory  they  can  devise  whereby  to  answer 
the  question.  Those  who  reason  rightly  upon  it,  who  foUow  the 
process  of  dose  induction  by  which  the  mode  of  reading  hierogly 
phics  was  discovered,  wxB  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  the  conclusive^ 
and  satisfactory  nature  of  the  answer  which  is  affi>rded  by  that 
iBvelation.  The  language  of  the  first  settlers  in  E^ypt  had  beeii* 
miraettloasly  confounded,  and  in  Aat  melancholy  condition  they^ 
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had  to  frame  for  themselves  a  new  language  and  system  of  writ* 
ing." — Antiqttities  of  Egypt,  p.  174. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  history  of  mankind,  when  fairly  and  fully 
investigated,  corroborate  and  explain  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. All  the  circumstances  concur  in  showing,  that  as  the  re- 
bellion under  Nimrod  consisted  in  a  union  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Noachic  family,  and  a  determination  to  reside  at 
Shinar ;  so  Almighty  God,  determined  to  frustrate  their  purpose, 
secured  their  separation  by  confounding  their  language.  And  att 
the  details  of  the  case  make  it  probable  that  this  was  effected  by 
giving  at  least  to  two  of  these  tribes  an  entirdy  new  language, 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  creating  several  dialects  of  these 
parent  tongues,  which  not  only  constrained  them  to  divide  the 
population  into  three  grand  bodies,  but  also,  in  process  of  time, 
induced  further  and  extensive  subdivisions. 

A  mighty  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God,  a  standing  miracle 
attesting  the  verity  of  revealed  truth,  is  clearly  presented  to  us 
in  this  multiplication  of  tongues.  We  have,  however,  specially 
to  regard  it  as  accomplishing  the  divine  purpose.  "  They  left  off 
to  build  the  city.''  Gen.  xi,  8.  Their  purpose  was  abandoned. 
The  idea  of  a  universal  government,  and  of  enforcing  one  intol- 
erant creed,  was  given  up ;  and  although  Nimrod  and  some  ot 
his  adherents  remained  on  the  spot,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a 
city  and  establishing  a  kingdom,  yet  his  original  purpose  had  been 
completely  frustrated,  the  multitudes  had  departed ;  for,  Grod  hav- 
ing confounded  their  language,  they  were  scattered  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  present  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  disper- 
sion ;  as  it  refers  especially  to  the  different  countries  occupied  by 
the  several  tribes  which  journeyed  from  Babel. 

The  posterity  of  Shem  appears  to  have  occupied  Southern 
Asia. 

Elam,  (lis  eldest  son,  settled  in  Persia :  the  locality  is  deter- 
mined by  Daniel,  who  informs  us  that  Shushan,  or  the  chief  city 
of  Susiana,  was  situated  in  this  country.  Dan.  viii,  2.  Hence  we 
find  the  Persians  generally  called  Elamites  in  the  Scriptures. 

Asshur,  the  second  son  of  Shem,  occupied  the  land  which  the 
Bible,  from  his  name,  calls  Assyria.  Moses  informs  us  that  this 
patriarch  built  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resin,  soon  after 
the  first  occupation  of  the  country.  We  have  already  stated, 
that  Bishop  Patrick,  Sir  William  Drummond,  and  several  other 
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writers,  adopting  the  marginal  translation  of  Gen.  z.  11,  12,  con- 
tend that  Nimrod  went  out  into  the  land  of  Asshur,  and,  having 
subdued  it,  founded  these  cities.  Than  this,  no  position  appears 
more  improbable,  or  opposed  to  a  greater  weight  of  evidence. 
Nimrod  was  only  one  generation  younger  than  Asshur,  and  both 
(even  if  Asshur  himself  was  alive)  were  old  men  at  the  time  of 
the  dispersion.  How,  then,  if  Asshur  did  not  occupy  this  coun- 
try, could  it  have  been  called  after  his  name  ?  And  if  he  did,  is  it 
not  reasonable  that  he  who  first  occupied  the  country  founded  its 
roost  ancient  and  important  cities?  But  the  prophet  Micah  is 
mted  as  an  authority ;  and  Sir  WiJliam  Drummond  says  express* 
ly,  that  this  ''prophet  calls  Assyria  the  land  of  Nimrod."  Now 
the  text  referred  to  says, ''  They  shall  waste  the  land  of  Assyria 
with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof." 
Micah  V,  6.  It  is  astonishing  that  respectable  authors  can  give 
such  evidence  as  this !  Instead  of  calling  the  land  of  Assyria  "  the 
land  of  Nimrod,"  the  prophet  simply  points  out  two  contiguous 
countries,  and  threatens  both  with  the  same  calamity. 

The  third  son  of  Shem  was  Arphaxad.  We  read  nothing  of 
his  personally  taking  possession  of  any  country.  It  is  probable 
that  he  remained  in  Chaldea ;  for  here,  in  after  times,  we  find  his 
descendant  Abraham.  All  the  information  we  possess  respecting 
the  posterity  of  Shem,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  line  of  descent 
through  Cainan  and  Salah  to  Eber,  whose  family  was  separated 
into  two  branches,  in  Peleg  and  Joktan.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  ancestor  of  Abraham:  of  his  other  descendants  we  have 
scarcely  any  information. 

Respecting  the  sons  of  Joktan,  it  is  said,  "  Their  dwelling  was 
firom  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Se{diar,  a  mount  of  the  east" 
Gen.  X,  30.  Josephus  adds,  *'  These  inhabited  from  Cophen,  an 
Indian  river,  and  in  part  of  Asia  adjoiningto  it." — Antiq.,  lib.  i,  cap. 
vi,  sect.  4.  Mr.  Faber,  on  this  point,  observes,  "  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  great  body  of  the  Hin* 
doos.  To  this  opinion  I  am  the  more  inclined,  fix>m  finding 
among  the  Hindoos  very  vivid  traditions,  even  by  name,  of  the 
patriarch  Shem,  or  Sama,  or  Sharma.  They  describe  him  as  a 
being  of  a  most  benevolent  disposition,  but  of  a  weak  constitution ; 
they  speak  of  him  as  traveling  (that  is  to  say,  by  his  descendants) 
into  their  country :  and  they  represent  him  as  instructing  all  the 
four  principal  castes  in  their  religious  duties.  He  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  many  incarnations  of  Buddha :  and  thi^  I 
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think,  wiU  luxsoant  for  the  mOd  and  f^osophical  character  witk 
which  that  god  is  invested  by  the  Hindoos ;  while  the  OMMre  war* 
fike  Goths  exhibit  him  as  the  ferocious,  though  literary,  deity  of 
war.  Ophir,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  inhabiting  a  land  abounding  m  gold,  to  whidi 
voyages  were  made  by  ships  that  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea.  Now 
Moses  tells  us  that  Ophir,  in  common  with  the  other  s<»s  of  Jok« 
tan,  settled  far  to  the  east.  The  voyages,  therefore,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  land  of  Ophir  must  have  been  in  an  eastern  direction. 
But  the  whole  seacoast  of  Persia,  as  far  as  the  Indus,  was  inhaUt* 
ed  by  Gush  mingled  with  Elam.  Hence  it  will  necessarily  foUoWi 
that  the  land  of  Ophir  must  have  been  beyond  the  Indus.  And 
this  will  bring  us  to  the  great  peninsular  of  Hindostan,  for  the  seat 
of  Ophir  and  his  brethren :  to  which,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
regular  voyages  have  in  the  earfiest  times  been  made  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  across  the  Indian  Ocean." — Pagan  Molatry^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  453. 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  this  reasoning,  we  feel  satis* 
fied  that  the  Arabians  are  descended  from  the  sons  of  Joktan. 
Wheth^  the  posterity  of  this  patriarch  also  extended  to  Indi% 
W^  will  not  decide ;  the  preceding  evidence  makes  it  probable^ 
and  the  veiy  early  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
tetions  strengthens  the  supposition ;  but  aU  antiquity  teaches  that 
the  ancient  Arabians  descended  from  Joktan. 

Of  the  descendants  or  settlements  of  Lud  the  Scriptures  giv* 
us  scarcely  any  information :  we  are  therefore  in  great  uneertaiop 
ty  respecting  the  land  which  he  colonized.  Joeephus  and  Bocbart 
agree  in  deriving  the  Lydians  from  this  patriarch;  an  opinion 
supported  by  an  ancient  tradition  which  attributes  the  origin  of 
thb  people  to  Lydus  or  Lud. 

Aram  occupied  the  fertile  country  north  of  Babylonia,  whick 
lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  whence,  by  the  Ghreeks, 
it  was  called  Mesopotamia,  and,  by  the  sacred  writers,  ''Aram  of 
the  rivers."  Afterward,  though  largely  mingled  with  other  adven* 
turers  of  the  great  Iranian  empire,  they  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  of  Syria  beyond  Damascus.  (See  Faber^s  Pagan  Idola- 
try, vol.  iii,  p.  468.) 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Ham. 
At  first  the  divine  purpose  with  regard  to  this  family  was  resisted. 
The  children  of  Cush,  under  the  confduct  of  Nimrod,  even  aftw 
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the  confusioD  of  languages,  remained  in  Shinar»  and  from  thence 
dispersed  themselves  abroad,  mingling  with,  subduing,  and  govern*' 
ing,  numerous  bodies  of  the  descendants  of  Shem<  In  this  waj 
^y  founded  the  primitive  empire  of  Iran,  and  gave  the  name  of 
tb^  father  to  an  important  district  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that,  wherever  we  find  these  Cushites  or 
Cushim,  they  are  evidently  the  ruling  and  priestly  caste ;  an  ad- 
diticmal  proof  that  we  have  not  mistaken  the  true  character  of 
Nimrod's  assumption  and  polity. 

The  other  branches  of  this  family  appear  to  have  moved  ofl^ 
to  occupy  their  destined  territories  in  western  Europe  and 
Africa ;  if,  indeed,  the  latter  was  not  also  an  encroachment  on 
ibe  appointed  heritage  of  Shem.  Canaan,  the  younger  son  of 
Ham,  seems  to  have  broken  off  from  the  main  body  of  his  tribe, 
and  to  have  taken  possession  of  Palestine,  where  his  numerooai 
children  settled,  and  produced  as  many  separate  tribes  and  go- 
vernments. The  remaining  portion  of  the  family  of  Ham  stiO 
traveled  onward,  until  Mizraim  occupied  Egypt,  which  has^ 
always  been  known  by  this  name ;  while  Phut  proceeded  furthev 
and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt,  thtii^ 
jlroviding  a  population  for  Africa.  The  progress  of  this  journey- 
ing seems  to  be  obscurely  Indicated  by  Moses,  who  informs,  ui 
that  Hebron,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  .Canaan,  was  buill 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.  Num.  xiii,  22. 

The  allocation  of  the  children  c^  Japheth  is  now  to  be  ascer- 
tained. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  spread  themselves  over 
the  entire  northern  regions  of  Asia,  and  the  whole  erf*  Europei 
Imd  perhaps,  by  the  easy  passage  across  Behring's  Straits,  through 
America  also.    Of  this  tribe  we  have, — 

1.  Oomer. — This  patriarch  appears  to  have  been  the  father  of 
those  who  were  originally  called  Gomerians ;  and  who,  with  a 
sli^t  variation,  retained  th^r  primeval  title,  as  Comarians,  Cim^ 
merians,  Cimbri,  Cymry,  Cumbri,  Cambri,  and  Umbri ;  but  who, 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  bore  the  superadded  name  of  Celts,  6auls» 
6alat£e,  and  Gaels.  These,  spreading  themselves  from  the  re- 
gions north  of  Armenia  and  Bactriana,  where  we  find  some 
remains  of  them  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  extended  them- 
selves over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent  cf  Europe,  and  first 
planted  the  two  great  isles  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2.  Magog,  Thibcdf  and  Mesech,  had  their  residence  far  north  of 
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India.  This  fact  is  expressly  taught  by  Ezekiel.  Chap,  xxxviii, 
3,  15.  And  there,  accordingly,  we  may  still  trace  them,  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  great  SdaTonic  or  Sarmatian  housb,  and  of  the 
scarcely  less  extensive  Tartar  famUy.  The  name  of  Magog  stiU 
exists  in  the  national  appellations  of  M<^li,  and  Monguls,  and 
Mongogians ;  while  those  of  Tubal  and  Mesech  are  preserved  in 
Tobolski,  and  Moschici,  and  Moscow,  and  Muscovite. 

3.  Madai  was  the  parent  of  the  Medes.  Whenever  the  sacred 
writers  speak  of  this  people,  they  designate  them  by  the  same 
appellation  that  Moses  gives  to  the  son  of  Japheth. 

4.  From  **Javan  were  descended  the  aboriginal  Javanites,  or 
laones,  or  Yavanas ;  by  which  names  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
have  invariably  been  called  by  the  oriental  nations,  and  some- 
times even  by  themselves.  With  respect  to  die  sons  of  Javan, 
we  seem  to  recognize  Elishah  in  Elis,  Tarshish  in  Tartessus  or 
Tarsus,  Kittim  in  the  Macedonian  Cittum,  and  Dodanim  in  Do* 
dona/' — Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii,  p.  461.* 

5.  Tiroi  appears  to  have  been  the  prc^nitor  of  the  aboriginal 
Thracians.  Their  kings  not  unfirequently  bore  the  name  of 
Tereus. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  world  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  reflecting 
Christian  than  this.  Here  skepticism  has  exerted  its  utmost 
power,  has  invoked  the  aid  of  every  daric  and  evil  energy. 
Facts  have  been  distorted  and  misrepresented,  all  authentic 
chronology  has  been  set  at  defiance,  and  names,  events,  and 
even  national  history,  have  been  perverted  and  confounded; 
while  the  effect  of  Jewish  vitiation  of  Holy  Scripture  has  pressed 
into  the  compass  of  three  centuries  the  events  of  a  thousand 
years.  All  these  influences,  combined,  have  stood  in  formidable 
array  againdt  any  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  history 
which  Moses,  by  divine  inspiration,  has  handed  down  to  us.  Yet» 
when  we  labor  through  this  mass  of  error  and  evil  intention,  and 
persevere  in  comparing  the  testimony  of  Scripture  with  the  real 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  trap  history  of  man,  we  find  that  it 
stands  out  in  all  the  light  and  power  of  simple  and  perfect 
trath. 

Leaving  every  historical  difiiculty  of  the  period  to  the  care  of 
the  errors  that  have  created  them,  the  sacred  narrative,  accord- 

•  We  hftTe  been  greaHj  indebted  to  this  invalnable  work  in  our  inyettigations. 
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ing  to  the  correct  chronology  of  the  S^tuagint,  exhibits  the 
family  of  Noah  as  residing  and  multiplying  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ararat  in  Armenia,  where  the  ark  rested,  and  which  was  in 
the  geographical  vicinity  of  Paradise.  Here  the  holy  patriarch 
offered  his  acceptable  sacrifice,  superintended  his  family,  and 
ultimately  died.  His  posterity,  greatly  multiplying,  and  impelled 
by  a  divine  command  to  separate,  leave  Armenia  in  a  body,  and» 
following  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  arrive  at  Shinar.  Here, 
by  the  suasive  arts  of  Nimrod,  supported  by  the  paramount  influ- 
ence of  the  tribe  of  Ham,  they  are  induced  to  remain  a  united 
people,  and  to  estabUsh  a  universal  sovereignty,  and  a  uniform 
scheme  of  religion.  Heaven  beheld  and  frowned  on  this  impious 
purpose.  Jehovah  came  down,  and  miraculously  confounded  their 
speech! 

This  was  effected  by  giving  to  each  tribe  a  totally  different 
language.  By  this  means  their  separation  was  rendered  inevi- 
table. Intelligible  speech,  the  great  essential  element  of  social 
intercourse,  being  broken  up,  they  could  no  longer  act  in  con- 
cert ;  consequently,  the  great  majority  of  famUies  moved  off  to 
their  respective  destinations;  while  Nimrod  and  his  adherents, 
Hue  to  the  meaning  of  his  name,  continuing  to  rebel,  remained  at 
Babel,  and  there  established  a  kingdom. 

These  events  are  in  brief  outline  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  are  attested  by  its  divine  authority.  And'if  men  had  to  rely 
on  this  truth,  sustained  as  it  is  by  a  thousand  prophecies  and 
miracles,  they  ought  to  submit  and  believe.  But  no  historical 
facts  relating  to  a  remote  period  are  so  well  attested  as  these. 
The  true  phUosophy  of  language — ^not  that  which,  like  the  reve- 
ries of  ancient  explorers  of  nature,  first  starts  with  a  ridiculous 
and  often  contemptible  theory,  and  bends  everything  into  a  false 
position  in  order  to  support  it ;  but  the  philosophy  of  language, 
as  investigated  by  a  close  and  careful  series  of  induction  from 
existing  facts— Ksonfirms  the  entire  Scripture  account ;  they  mu- 
tually explain  and  prove  each  other;  while  authentic  history 
and  ancient  tradition,  sought  out  and  honestly  elicited  from  the 
archives  and  literary  remains  of  ancient  nations,  unite  to  show, 
that  no  theory  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  primitive  nations, 
that  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  can  be 
for  a  moment  entitled  to  credit. 

When  a  mind,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  character  of 
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revealed  Cruth,  fully  investigates  this  subject,  it  is  difficiidt  to  say 
'V^etfaer  indignation  at  the  captious,  skeptical,  and  unjust  mieffe* 
presentations  which  have  been  jnropounded,  or  admiration  of  the 
unexpected  and  abundant  confirmation  of  the  Bible  which  the 
history  of  the  period  supplies,  predominates.  We  are  free  to 
confess,  that  although  volumes  would  be  required  for  the  minute 
investigation  of  every  interesting  point,  and  for  meeting  every 
apparent  difficulty  wliich  this  subject  presents  to  our  attention; 
yet,  in  our  judgment,  after  a  careAil  and  patient  inquiry,  nothiDg 
can  be  more  explicit  and  triumphant  than  the  confirmation  which 
ancient  history  gives  to  the  BiUical  account  of  this  period,  when 
explained  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


THB  mSTORT  OF  THE   SCRIPTURE  PATRIARCHS,  PROM  THB 
DISPERSION  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ISAAC. 

Job,  the  same  with  Jobab  the  son  of  Joktan—His  history  investigated,  and  his  place 
of  residence,  the  period  when  he  lived,  the  civilized  condition  of  mankind  in  his 
time^SBBUO— Nahob— Tb&ah— Abbaham— His  history  and  travels— X^t— 
Hie  vieissttades  to  which  he  was  exposed  after  living  Abraham— I0Hiubi<«- 
Traditions  respecting  him— Isjjlo— His  birth,  intended  sacrifice,  and  conduct  to 
his  sons. 

Iff  prosecuting  our  investigations  into  the  history  of  this  period, 
it  will  be  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  supply  a  consecutiye 
outline  of  the  biography  and  character  of  the  serial  patriarchfl 
who  then  flourished ;  after  which  we  may  make  some  general 
observations,  calculated  to  cast  light  upon  the  history  of  the  age. 

In  proceeding  downward  from  the  time  of  Peleg,  according  to 
the  chronological  arrangement  which  we  have  adopted,  the  first 
patriarch  presented  to  our  attention  in  Holy  Scripture  is  Job. 

We  consider  it  more  than  probable  that  the  justly  celebrated 
patriarch  whose  case  is  exhibited  in  the  book  which  bears  Ms 
name,  is  the  same  person  with  Jobab,  the  son  of  Joktan.  Now, 
as  Peleg  and  Joktan  were  brothers,  both  being  the  sons  of  Eber, 
Jobab  or  Job  stands  in  the  generation  immediately  following  the 
dispersion.  If  this  conjecture  shall  prove  to  be  well-founded, 
then  this  inspired  book  may  be  regarded  as  most  opportunely 
supplying  us  with  an  authentic  account  of  the  religion  of  those 
patriarchs  who  remained  faithful  to  God,  prior  to  those  further 
revelations  and  promises  which  were  made  to  Abraham. 

We  are  aware  of  the  various  opinions  which  great  men,  pos- 
sessing the  highest  qualifications,  have  promulged  on  this  subject ; 
and  we  therefore  expect  that  what  we  may  advance,  if  received 
at  all,  will  be  subjected  to  a  severe  critical  ordeal.  As  our  only 
object  is  to  elicit  truth,  we  do  not  shrink  from  such  a  test. 

Still,  perhaps,  no  subject  can  present  a  more  forbidding  aspect 
to  an  inquiring  mind  than  does  die  history  of  Job,  notwithstand- 
ing the  peculiar  interest  with  which  it  is  invested.  Everything 
relating  to  this  patriarch  has  been  violently  controverted.  His 
country,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  author  of  the  book  that 
bears  his  name,  have  all  been  fruitful  themes  of  discord :  and,  as 
if  to  confound  confusion,  these  disputes  are  interrupted  by  others, 
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who  would  maintain  that  no  such  person  ever  existed ;  that  the 
whole  tale  is  a  poetic  fiction,  an  allegory  I 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  enter  into  these  various  controver- 
sies, or  to  attempt  an  answer  to  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  general  .teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  head. 
Yet  we  cannot,  in  such  circumstances,  treat  the  case  as  if  such 
disputes  had  never  been  raised.  The  subject  has  become  in- 
volved and  intricate,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  native 
obscurity,  as  through  the  conflicting  opinions  which  learned  men 
have  propounded  respecting  the  personality,  era,  and  character 
of  Job. 

It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  show^  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit,  when  Job  lived ;  where  he  resided ;  what  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  the  character 
which  he  sustained. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  inquiry  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  subject  has  been  greatly  obscured  by  confounding 
together  the  actions  and  circumstances  of  different  individuals, 
living  in  different  ages,  on  account  of  their  sustaining  the  same 
name.  That  excellent  author,  and  eminently  learned  scholar, 
Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  (Introduction  to  Job,  sect.  3,)  has  furnished  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of  error.  He  makes  Sheba, 
the  grandson  of  Cush,  to  be  the  same  with  Sheba,  the  grandson 
of  Abraham ;  while  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  is  in  like  manner  iden- 
tified with  Uz,  the  son  of  Nahor.  It  is  by  such  anachronisms 
that  the  history  has  been  so  greatly  obscured. 

The  following  table  of  the  repetition  of  the  names,  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  portion  of  history  now  under  consideration, 
will  serve  to  Ulustrate  this  point. 

Job,  the  subject  of  the  book  bearing  his  name. 

Jobab,  the  son  of  Joktan.  Gen.  x,  29. 

Jobab,  the  son  of  Zerah.  Gen.  xxxvi,  33. 

Job,  the  son  of  Issachar.  Gren.  xlvi,  13. 

Jobab,  the  king  of  Madon.  Joshua  xi,  1. 

Jobab,  the  son  of  Shaharaim.  1  Chron.  viii,  9. 

Jobab,  the  son  of  Elpaal.  1  Chron.  viii,  18. 

Uz,  the  son  of  Aram.  Gen.  x,  23.  Huz  in  the  printed  Samari- 
tan text   (See  Burrington's  Grenealc^es,  vol.  i,  p.  15.) 

Huz,  the  son  of  Nahor.  Heb.  "py.  Gen.  xxii,  21 ;  which  should 
have  been  rendered  Uz.   (IbicL,  vol.  i,  p.  38.) 

Uz,  the  son  of  Dishan.  Gen.  xxxvi,  28. 
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Sheba,  the  son  of  Joktan.  Gen.  x,  28. 

Sheba  and  Dedan,  sons  of  Raamah.  Gen.  x,  7. 

Sheba  and  Dedan»  sons  of  Jokshan.  Gen.  jxv,  8. 

Sheba,  the  son  of  Abihail.  1  Chron.  v,  13. 

Aram,  the  son  of  Shem.  Gen.  x,  22. 

Aram,  the  son  of  Kemuel.  Gen.  xxii,  21. 

Aram,  the  son  of  Esrom.  Matt,  i,  3 ;  Luke  iii,  33.  (See  Bur* 
rington's  Genealc^s,  vol.  i,  p.  186.) 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended ;  but  in  its  present  form  it 
is  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  those  ancient  times,  the  same  names 
were  frequently  appropriated  to  different  individuals,  who  in  their 
turn  gave  their  own  names  to  the  several  districts  of  country 
which  they  occupied.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  to  decide  that  Edom  was  the  residence  of  Job,  because  it 
was  called  the  land  of  Uz.  We  see,  by  the  preceding  list,  that  a 
grandson  of  Esau  bore  this  appellation,  who  might  have  had 
sufficient  influence  to  give  his  own  name  to  a  large  district  of 
the  country  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Edom,  although  the 
country  of  Uz  where  Job  dwelt  might  be  quite  another  land, 
named  from  the  son  of  Aram.  It  is  equally  unsafe  to  conclude, 
because  in  the  family  of  Esau  we  meet  with  Buz,  and  Teman, 
and  Shuha,  as  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  that,  there- 
fore, Elihu  the  Buzite,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  the  friends  of  Job,  were  the  descendants  of  these  men. 
There  are  other,  and  much  more  important,  elements  in, the  in^ 
quiry ;  and  if  these  should  place  the  scene  of  the  transactions  of 
this  book  in  the  neighborhood  where  these  persons  settled,  and  in 
an  age  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  lived,  then  the  conclusion 
alluded  to  would  appear  very  probable ;  but  if  the  contrary  should 
be  established  by  sufficient  evidence,  we  must  not  be  l€>d  away 
from  the  truth  by  a  similarity  of  names. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  considerable  importance,  which 
attaches  to  historical  investigations  into  the  events  of  the  age 
from  the  deluge  to  Isaac :  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man  so 
greatly  and  gradually  diminished  during  this  period,  that,  if  we 
can  clearly  ascertain  the  length  of  a  person's  life,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  point  out  the  most  probable  time  in  which  he  lived.  Let  us 
qyply  this  test  to  the  case  oi  the  pious  patriarch  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  investigation. 

We  are  in  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  distinctly  told  what 
I  the  exact  length  of  Job's  life ;  but  we  have  such  informatiaii 
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as  will  enable  us  to  come  to  a  tolerably  Satisfactory  jadgment  on 
this  head. 

We  are  informed  that,  "  after  this/'  (his  trial  and  affliction,) 
"Job  lived  a  hundred  and  forty  years."  Chap,  xlii,  16.  Before 
this  time  he  had  a  family  of  children  grown  up,  and  probably 
married,  seeing  they  had  separate  establishments  of  their  own; 
for,  when  the  day  of  trial  eame,  "  his  sons  and  his  daughters  were 
eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldest  brother's  house."  Chap, 
i,  13.  If  we  take  the  lowest  account  found  in  any  copies  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  find,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  that  no  patriarch 
in  a  direct  line  from  Shem  to  Nahor  was  a  parent  before  the  age 
of  thirty.  Supposing  Job  to  have  married  at  this  age,  and  hia 
eldest  son  to  have  done  the  same,  he  would  then  have  been  siitly 
tvhen  his  troubles  began ;  and,  consequently,  his  whole  age,  at 
this  very  lowest  computation,  would  be  two  hundred  yeaTS.  But 
as  it  appears  that  all  Job's  children  had  left  their  father's  house 
when  his  trial  began,  the  probability  is,  that  the  youngest  witt 
thirty  at  this  period,  instead  of  the  eldest,  as  we  have  supposed, 
which  would  add  ten  or  twenty  years  more  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
triarch. This  calculation,  being  based  on  the  Hebrew  number, 
places  the  era  of  Job,  according  to  that  version,  between  the  time 
of  Peleg  and  Aat  of  Abraham.  Peleg  lived  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years ;  Reu,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  Serug,  two 
hundred  and  thirty ;  Nahor,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  Terah, 
two  hundred  and  five;  after  which  the  term  of  human  life  was 
gradually,  but  rapidly  diminished. 

We  have,  however,  assigned  reasons  for  preferring  the  chro^ 
notogy  of  the  Septuagint.  And  if,  guided  by  their  numbers,  V9t 
]pur^e  a  similar  course  of  investigation,  we  may  say  that  Jq% 
married  when  about  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  that  his  eldest  sdft 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  Miction ; 
•which,  with  the  one  hundred  and  forty  years  afterward,  woukl 
make  the  whole  duration  of  his  life  four  hundred  years.  This, 
according  to  the  Septuagint,  would  place  the  era  of  Job's  fife 
between  Cainan  and  Nahor ;  for  the  first  named  of  these  patri^ 
archs  lived  four  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  Salah,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three;  Eber,  four  huiylred  and  four;  Peleg,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  Reu,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine ; 
Serug,  three  hundred  and  thirty;  Nahor,  two  hundred  and 
^ight.  This  estimate  appears  to  be  a  very  near  approximation  to 
Hhe  truth. 
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We  ha^e  ^  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  chrondogical  point 
supplied  by  the  application  of  astronomical  scienoe  to  the  circum* 
stances  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job.  **  The  cardinal  consteUa» 
tions  of  spring  and  autumn,  in  Job's  time,  were  C/dma  and  ChesH 
or  Daurus  and  Scorpio;  noticed  chap,  ix,  9 ;  and  again,  xxxviii, 
81,  32 ;  of  which,  the  principal  stars  are  AMebaran,  the  BuU'-s 
Eye,  and  Antare,  the  Scorpion's  Heart.  Knowing,  therefore, 
the  longitudes  of  these  stars  at  present,  the  interval  of  time  from 
thence  to  the  assumed  date  of  Job's  trial  will  give  the  difierence  vf 
these  longitudes,  and  ascertain  their  positions  then,  with  respect 
to  the  vernal  and  equinoctial  points  of  intersection  of  the  equi- 
noctial and  ecliptic ;  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  one  degree  in  seventy-one  years  and  a  half." — 
Hales*  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  p.  56. 

A  careful  calculation,  based  on  these  principles,  has  proved 
that  Taurus  was  the  cardinal  constellation  of  spring  in  the  year 
B.  C.  2338 ;  and  also  that  Scorpio  was  the  cardinal  constellation 
of  autumn  at  that  period.  It  is  curious  that  these  calculations 
were  made  independently  by  English  and  French  astronomess, 
and  with  the  same  result.  {Ibid,,  p.  66.)  Although  this  kind  fif 
proof  is  not  relied  upon  as  fixing  the  precise  year  of  Job's  trirf, 
it  seems  to  point  out  the  time  when  he  lived  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  our  purpose. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  attention  that  Dr.  Hales,  by  fixing  the  timeiof 
Job's  trial  B.  C.  2338,  or  2387,  places  it  just  in  the  middle  of  the  life 
of  Reu,  according  to  the  numbers  of  tfie  Septuagint ;  and  on  in- 
specting our  genealogical  table  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs,  it  wiD 
t)e  found  that  Reu  stands  in  the  same  cotemporaneous  generation 
as  Jobab  the  son  of  Joktan ;  and  this  is  the  precise  period  to 
which  we  were  led  as  the  probable  time  of  Job's  life,  by  a  carefiil 
consideration  of  the  number  of  years  which  this  patriarch  lived. 
Such  concurring  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  renders  it  very  pro- 
bable that  Jobab  the  son  of  Joktan,  and  the  first  of  this  name  on 
record,  was  the  Job  whose  history  is  now  under  investigatisn, 
and  the  subject  of  the  insphred  bocdc  which  bears  his  name.      » 

There  are  other  reasons  which  may  be  given  as  corroborating 
this  conclusion,  and  illustrating  the  life  and  times  of  the  patriardi. 

We  first  notice  the  name  Job,  or  Jobab.  It  has  been  suppossd 
that  these  names  were  originally  the  same ;  but  however  this  miy 
lot,  an  appendix  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book  states,, 
that  "  this  man  is  described  in  the  Syriac  bode  as  livii^  in  ihe 
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land  of  Ausis,  on  the  borders  of  Idumea  and  Arabia :  and  his 
name  before  was  Jobab."  Whatever  authority  this  apocryphal 
addition  to  the  Greek  versicm  may  be  allowed  to  have,  it  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  writers  familiar  with  the  language  and  idioms 
of  the  East  regarded  the  names  as  identically  the  same,  or  as 
merging  into  each  other. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  may  be  referred  to,  as  confirmatory 
of  the  opinion  that  Job  lived  in  this  early  era.  It  is  a  fact  estab- 
lished  by  history,  as  far  as  there  are  any  records  on  the  subject, 
that  at  the  time  of  Moses  every  tribe  or  nation  then  upon  earth, 
except  the  Israelites,  had  lapsed  into  idolatry.  Enlightened  indi- 
viduals, guided  by  the  teaching  of  primeval  tradition,  might, 
indeed,  still  have  pontinued  to  worship  the  one  true  Gkxl,  while 
the  nations  in  which  they  liv.ed  were  confirmed  in  idolatrous 
practices.  The  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Canaanites, 
Midianites,  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia,  Syrians,  and  other  cotem- 
porary  nations,  had  all  sunk  into  gross  idolatry,  long  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  A  careful  review  of  this  subject  has  led  an 
excellent  writer  to  observe,  "  Now,  I  may  ask,  whether,  in  the 
idolatrous  state  of  the  world,  as  just  set  forth,  there  could  have 
been  found  five  such  persons,  [as  Job  and  his  friends,]  all  be- 
lievers in  God,  in  the  land  of  Uz,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  seeing  that 
the  five  were  not  persons  selected  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  for  their  religion,  but  that  they  were  suddenly  and  acci- 
dentally brought  together  by  reason  of  the  illness  of  Job  ?  I 
think  it  would  have  been  impossible.  But  this  is  not  all.  Not 
only  were  these  men  believers  in  the  one  true  God,  and  free 
from  idolatry  themselves ;  they  lived  in  a.  country  where  iddiatry 
was  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land :  tfiis  is  plain  from  chap, 
xxxi,  26-28." 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  attention  is  the  fact,  that, 
when  idolatry  is  noticed  at  all,  it  is  described  as  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies :  "  If  I  behekl  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly) 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand."  Job.  xxxi,  26,  27. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  this  primitive  form  of  idolatry  had 
been  superseded  long  before  the  time  of  Moses :  the  injunction 
of  the  decalogue  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  command  is 
not  directed  so  much  against  this  practice,  but  runs  thus :  **  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,"  &c.  Exod.  xx,  4. 
The  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  indeed  prohibited,  and 
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commanded  to  be  punished  with  death ;  but  the  prevailing  form 
of  idolatry  at  that  time  was  image  worship.  All  this  unites  with 
other  evidence  to  show,  that  Job  must  have  lived  long  before 
Moses,  and  even  before  Abraham. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  a  carefiil  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  the  era  of  Job  must  be  placed  between  the  time  of 
Peleg  and  that  of  Abraham.  Even  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  requires  this  admission.  But  the  more  correct  num- 
bers of  the  Septuagint  define  the  time  of  this  patriarch  with 
greater  accuracy,  and  fix  it  at  about  B.  C.  2650  to  2250.  This, 
as  has  been  shown,  is  the  epoch  fixed  on  by  Dr.  Hales ;  it  hasr 
been  confirmed  by  astronomical  calculations ;  it  falls  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  first  person  called  Jobab,  who  is  named  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  it  gives  harmony  to  the  whole  subject,  which, 
on  any  other  principle,  becomes  distorted,  and  involved  in  great 
confusion. 

There  is  not  so  large  an  amount  of  evidence  to  be  examined 
respecting  the  land  in  which  Job  resided.  On  this,  as  on  other 
points,  learned  authors  have  adopted  different  views;  but  they 
are  generally  to  be  taken  rather  as  matters  of  opinion  than  results 
sustained  by  satisfactory  proof 

In  the  book  itself  we  are  told  that  Job  lived  ''  in  the  land  of 
Ue,"  Job  i,  1 ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  where. this  land 
was  situated.  We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  dis- 
trict, wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  was  nam^  after  Uz,  the  son  of 
Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem.  This  person  lived  three  genera- 
tioDs  before  Jobab,  the  son  of  Joktan ;  and  if  Jobab  is  the  same 
person  as  Job,  Uz  the  son  of  Aram  might  have  given  his  name 
to  a  district  occupied  by  this  branch  of  the  family.  Bochart, 
Spanheim,  Heidegger,  and  others,  have  contended  that  this  coun- 
try lay  in  Sandy  Arabia.  Michadlis  and  Jahn  place  it  in  the 
▼ale  of  Damascus.  But,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Mason  Good  have  given  us  a  more  consistent  and  {probable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  than  apy  of  these.  We  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  his  own  words:  "The  immediate  district  of 
Arabia,  to  which  this  poem  directs  our  attention,  is  the  land  of 
Uz,  which  by  some  ge<^aphers  has  been  placed  in  Sandy,  and 
by  others,  in  Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart  took  a  lead  in  the  former 
opinion,  and  has  been  powerfully  supported  by  Spanheim,  and 
the  writers  of  that  very  excellent  work,  the  *  Universal  History/ 
The  general  argument  is  as  follows :  Ptolemy  has  described  a 
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region,  which  he  oalb  JEAt^,  as  situated  in  this  rety  |»royittce» 
bounded  by  the  Cauchabeni,  wh»  inhaUted  the  soathem  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Mountains  of  Chaklea 
on  the  east :  and  as  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  writers  g^ie> 
rally  translate  Uz  by  Avmn^,  (AusUU,)  there  is  a  {wobability,  it 
b  contended,  that  the  Ausitis  or  Ausitai  of  the  poem  of  Job  was 
the  same  as  the  ^sitae  of  Ptolemy :  a  probability  which  is  con* 
ttderably  strei^^ned  by  our  finding,  in  Ptdemy's  delineatioB 
of  this  same  province,  three  districts  denominated  Sabe,  Thema» 
and  Busitis,  very  closely  correspcmding  in  sound  with  the  Sabflea, 
Teman,  and  Buz,  of  the  same  poem.  In  additicMX  to  which,  we 
are  expressly  told,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  poem,  that  the 
country  was  often  infested  by  hordes  of  Chaldean  bandits,  whose 
mountains  form  the  boundary  line  between  the  Ptolemaic  ^sitas 
and  Chaldea.  In  consequence  of  which,  it  is  ingeniously  ccm^ 
jectured  that  the  land  of  Uz,  and  of  Buz,  the  iEsitse  and  Busitis 
of  Ptolemy,  were  respectively  peopled  and  named  from  Uz  and 
Buz,  two  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  and  consequently  nephews  of 
Abraham ;  the  residence  of  whose  father,  Terah,  was  at  HaraOi 
or  Charrs,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Eii^^hrates,  and  neoessft* 
rily,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  iEsit®. 

"  Yet  this  hypothesis  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  with  the 
geography  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  uniform  in  {facing  the 
land  of  Uz,  or  the  Ausitis  of  the  Septuagint,  in  Stony  Arabia,  on 
the  south-western  coast  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea» 
in  a  line  between  Egypt  and  Philistia;  surrounded  by  Kedar, 
Teman,  and  Midian,  aU  of  them  dbtricts  of  Stony  Arabia;  axyit 
as  though  to  set  every  remaining  doubt  completely  at  rest,  situ* 
ated  in  Idumea,  or  the  land  of  Edom  or  Esau,  (of  whose  position 
there  can  be  no  question,)  and  comprising  so  large  a  part  of  it, 
that  Idumea  and  Ausitis,  or  the  land  of  Uz  and  the  land  of  Ed<»Qi« 
were  convertible  terms,  and  equally  employed  to  import  the  same 
region.    Thus  Jeremiah,  Lam.  ii,  21 : — 

*  B<joice,  and  be  glad,  O  danghter  ef  Edoro, 
HiaC  dwellest  in  the  land  of  Us.* 

Whence  Eusebius :  '  Idumea  is  the  region  of  Esau,  sumamed 
Edom ;  it  is  that  part  which  lies  about  Petra,  (Stcmy  Arabia,) 
now  called  Gabalene,  and  with  some  writers  is  the  Ausitis  om 
country  of  Job :'  an  opinion  advanced  with  great  modea^,  coa* 
aidering  that  he  himself  appears  to  have  concurred  in  it. 
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''Nothing,  ^ereibre,  appears  clearer,  than  that  the  Uz  or  Ath 
flitis  ioentioned  in  the  ensuing  poem  must  have  been  situate  in 
Stony,  and  not  in  Sandy,  Arabia ;  and  that  the  JBsitis  of  Ptolemyt 
could  not  have  been  the  same  place.  In  reality,  to  make  it  90^ 
Bochart,  and  those  who  advocate  his  opinion,  are  obliged  to  sup- 
pose* fiesta  a  typographical  error  of  ^sitis  for  Attsiti$  in  the  text 
«f  Ptolemy ;  and  next,  that  the  position  of  iBsitis  itself  is  o^ 
correctly  laid  down  in  Ptolemy's  delineation,  which  they  admil 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  northern  latitude,  by  nearly  two 
degrees.  Uz,  Bm,  Teman,  Dedan,  and  Seba,  are  names  not 
Vttfrequent^in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  mA 
hence  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  suppose,  that,  in  diSerenA 
provinces  of  the  same  country,  similar  names  may  have  beea 
given  to  different  districts  or  cities.  And  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Seba  of  Ptolemy  was  so  denominated,  not  from  the  son 
of  Abraham  of  this  name  by  Keturah,  but  from  one  of  the  de* 
soendanta  of  Cuah,  who  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Seba,  and  two 
gnmdaons  named  Sheba  and  Dedan,  Gen,  x,  7 ;  and  who  in  vaiii 
one  places  are  incidentally  stated  to  have  traveled  toward  th^ 
eastern  ports  of  Happy  Arabia,  and  consequently  in  the  very 
track  in  which  the  Seba  of  Ptolemy  is  situated — a  probability 
Tory  strongly  corroborated  from  the  name  of  Raamah,  the  father 
of  Sheba  and  Dedan ;  being  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  (chap, 
xxvii,)  as  that  of  a  celebrated  commercial  city  lying  in  the  same 
track ;  by  the  Septuagint  written  'Fiyiia  {Rhegma ;)  and  from 
the  same  name,  with  the  Septuagint  mode  of  spelling  it,  occurring 
ID  Ptolemy,  at  no  great  distance  from  his  Seba. 

^It  c^y  remains  to  be  observed,  that,  allowing  this  chronogram 
pby  to  be  correct,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  hordeo 
of  pedatory  Chaldeans,  and  even  of  the  Sabeans  of  Ptolemy* 
should  occasionally  have  infested  the  country  of  Idumea,  axi4 
carried  off  the  camels  of  Job,  unlimited  as  they  were  in  their  rov<i 
iligs,  and  addicted  to  general  plunder,  perhaps,  as  Bishop  Lowtb 
eonjectures,  over  the  whde  extent  of  country  from  the  Euphratei 
to  Egypt." — Dr,  Goods  Introductory  Dissertation  to  his  transla^ 
lion  of  Job. 

It  will  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  show  the  probability 
of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  whole  subject,  to  stat^. 
that  the  Arabians,  according  to  their  own  historians, "  are  sprung 
from  two  stocks,— Kahtan,  the  same  with  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber  | 
wd  Adnan«  deacencfed  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael  the  son  of 
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Abraham  by  Hagar.  Tl)e  posterity  of  the  fonner  they  call  al 
Arab  al  Ariba,  that  is,  the  genuine  or  pure  Arabs ;  and  those  of 
the  latter  al  Arab  al  Most&reba,  that  is,  naturalized  or  insititioos 
Arabs." — Anc,  Univ.  Hist.,  vol  xvi,  p.  267. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  father  of  Jobab  or  Job  is  to  this  day 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  great  Arabic  peofde ;  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  residence  of  his  son  in  the  locality  which 
we  have  assigned  him,  and  also  for  the  entirely  Arabian  character 
which  the  whole  book  so  obviously  possesses. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  state  and  dignity  in  which  this 
patriarch  is  supposed  to  have  lived ;  and  it  has  been  strongly 
maintained  that  he  was  an  independent  sovereign.  Both,  ancient 
and  modem  writers  call  Job  a  king.  This  notion  appears  to  rest 
on  some  passages  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  where  it  is  said, 
that  he  who  was  once  a  king,  now  sat  naked  on  a  dunghill ;  also 
on  chap,  iii,  13, 14,  where  Job  says,  that  if  he  were  dead,  he  mi^t 
have  reposed  with  kings  and  counselors  of  the  earth.  They 
found  it  also  on  what  is  said  of  his  wealth,  and  of  his  being  the 
greatest  man  in  the  East,  chap,  i, ;  of  the  honors  that  were  paid 
to  him,  chap,  xxix,  7,  8 ;  to  the  diadem  which  he  wore,  verse 
14 ;  of  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  verse  12 ;  of  his  authority  being 
like  that  of  a  king  in  his  army,  verse  25 :  also  on  the  addition 
made  by  the  Septuagint  that  his  three  friends  were  kings ;  and 
on  their  being  called  such  in  the  Book  of  Tobit. 

But  all  this  is  either  apocryphal  or  contrary  to  Scripture, 
which  represents  Job  and  his  friends  as  rich  and  powerful,  but 
says  not  one  word  of  their  royalty,  and  speaks  of  them  as  private 
persons.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  narrative  would  have  begun 
thus :  "  There  was  a  certain  king  in  Idumea,  whose  name  was 
Job ;"  since  it  would  have  added  much  more  to  the  force  of  his 
example,  had  he  been  of  royal  condition ;  and  the  Scriptures  are 
generally  careful  to  mark  such  circumstances.  As  to  his  diadem, 
it  was  simply  a  tiara,  or  turban ;  and  as  to  his  being  buried  with 
kings,  he  merely  means,  that,  were  he  dead,  he  should  be  at  rest 
as  they  are,  and  be  no  longer  distressed  with  cares  and  anxieties. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  an  office  as  that  of  a  king 
existed  in  the  days  of  Job  anywhere,  especially  in  Arabia,  a 
country  never  ruled  at  lai^e  by  sovereigns,  but  always  boasting 
its  political  freedom.  Neither  is  Job  represented  as  losing  his 
kingdom,  when  he  sustained  his  other  losses ;  nor  does  he  a{q)ear 
to  have  possessed  any  army  with  which  to  pursue  the  predatory 
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Chaldeans ;  no  kind  of  allasion  to  any  military  force  or  sovereign 
authority  is  made ;  and  although  his  mistaken  friends  accuse  him 
of  various  crimes,  they  never  charge  him  with  acting  improperly 
toward  his  people.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  subject  to  any  sovereign,  nor  to  have  owned  aUegiance 
to  any  superior  but  God.  His  being  a  patriarch,  or  the  head  of 
a  numerous  family,  coupled  with  his  extensive  flocks  and  ample 
possessions,  would  constitute  him  a  sort  of  emir,  prince,  or  chief 
magistrate,  in  his  district ;  within  which  territory  his  decisions  in 
a  judicial  capacity  would  be  received  wiUi  respect  and  submis- 
sion ;  but  that  is  sdl. 

As  to  the  presents  made  to  him  after  his  recovery,  which  some 
have  strangely  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  tribute,  or  homage, 
what  were  they  but  the  gifts  of  friendly  gratulation,  and  intended 
to  compensate  for  the  property  which  he  had  lost  ? 

As  to  the  passage  in  Tobit,  besides  its  apocryphal  character, 
it  is  not  found  in  the  original  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  of  that 
book,  but  only  in  the  Vulgate  version ;  and  it  consequently  wants 
authepticity.  And  as  to  Job's  friends,  the  narrative  shows  that 
they  were  no  more  than  neighbors  or  relations,  who  came  to  con- 
dole with  him.  From  all  these  considerations,  it  appears,  that 
the  account  in  the  appendix  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book, 
which  makes  Job  to  be  a  king  of  the  Edomites,  is  wholly  in  error. 
(See  Wemys's  Job  and  his  Times,  p.  99.) 

If  we  have  not  wholly  erred  in  our  examination  of  the  era  of 
this  patriarch,  it  will  follow  that  the  trial  of  Job  took  place  about 
four  hundred  years  afler  the  dispersion.  This  is  shown  thus: 
Joktan,  the  fa^er  of  Job,  was  the  brother,  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  younger  brother,  of  Peleg.  But  Peleg  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  Job  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  at  the  birth  of  his  first 
son,  and  that  Job's  son  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  when  his 
&ther'8  trial  began,  we  have  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  from 
the  birth  of  Peleg  to  the  time  of  Job's  trial. 

This  conclusion  furnishes  us  with  another  and  independent  cor- 
roboration of  the  general  accuracy  of  these  views.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  now  refer  to  this  circumstance  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  period  when  Job  lived :  this,  we  think,  the  preceding  evidence 
has  established.  But  we  do  think  that  it  supplies  an  incidental 
eonroboration  of  this  date. 

From  the  creation  to  the  time  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  God 
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was  pleased  to  raise  up  a  succession  of  holy  and  devoted  men  tt 
bear  witness  to  his  truth,  and  to  sustain  by  their  character  tbt 
cause  of  righteousness  in  the  world. 

In  the  antediluvian  age,  Abel  led  the  van  of  this  host  of  God's 
elect ;  a&d  when  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  faith  m  God,  Seth  was 
''appointed  as  another  seed  instead  of  AbeL"  Gen.  iv,  25.  His 
piety  is  commemorated  in  all  antiquity.  Twenty  years  before  his 
removal  from  this  worid,  Enoch  was  bom :  he  walked  with  God 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  and  was  not;  for  Grod  trans^ 
kited  his  faithful  servant  to  heaven.  Within  little  more  than  % 
century  after  his  translation,  Noah  was  bom,  who  ''was  a  just 
man  and  perfect  in  his  generations,"  and  "  a  preachy  of  righteous- 
ness." Gen.  vi, »;  2  Peter  ii,  6. 

But  after  the  flood,  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  whwh 
we  have  adopted,  we  have  from  the  death  of  Noah,  (three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,)  until  the  call  of  Abraham,  a  period 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  during  which  the  world  was  ua- 
enlightened  by  the  teaching,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  exam|da 
of  any  pious  man,  whose  name  and  character  are  noticed  in  holy 
writ.  The  sacred  annals  supply  us  with  no  similar  night  of  daft- 
ness, from  the  creaticm  to  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  when  life 
aiid  immortality  were  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

.  But,  upon  the  [Mrinciple  to  which  a  careful  survey  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  evidence  has  conducted  us,  we  find  Job  raised  up,  a  wit- 
ness for  the  tmth,  in  the  midst  of  this  period.  AUowing  him  to 
be  cotemporary  with  Reu,  he  would  have  been  bom  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  Noah,  and  have  died 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  piety  and  character  of  Abra- 
ham could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  world. 

We  think  all  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  gracious  deal- 
ings of  God  with  the  world,  in  the  manifestation  of  his  truth  and 
the  displays  of  his  righteousness,  will  feel  disposed  to  attach  some 
importance  to  this  point.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  pnl 
it  forth  as  any  proof  of  the  time  in  which  Job  lived ;  but  that,  the 
date  being  ascertained  by  sufficient  evidence,  we  introduce  this 
fact  as  showing  that  the  time  previously  fixed  upon  harmonises 
with  the  entire  scope  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with  mankind 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  economy.* 

At  all  events,  it  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  that  the  epinir 

*  Since  writing  the  aboye,  the  author  has  seen  that  Mr.  Townseod,  in  his  **  Gbf^ 
aolssiail  Amngenen  V  has  adopted  those  views,  99A  mged  them  with  gnat  ftm 
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OM  which  we  advocate  raise  the  Book  of  Job  and  its  oonteats 
into  what  we  feel  disposed  to  term  their  just  inip<Mrtaoce,  as  aa 
essential  part  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  Job  was  an  Idumean  Arab,  living  about  the  time  of  Moses^ 
<Mr  that  he  Uved  at  any  subsequent  period,  the  book  may  indeed* 
on  such  supposition,  be  regarcied  as  teaching  some  beautiful  and 
im]X>rta&t  lessons  of  morality  and  religion ;  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  its  contents  will  be  utterly  unmeaning,  as  to  direct  reli- 
gions or  historical  teaching,  and  will  have  to  be  accounted  fot  on 
the  supposition  that  the  piece  was  carefully  planned  out  as  an  epic 
poem,  or  on  some  other  such  conventional  principle.  We  are  fiee 
to  confess,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  this  admission* 
that,  in  our  judgment,  all  such  expositions  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
being  applied  to  the  truth  of  God.  We  believe  that  the  Spirit  of 
insinration  has  revealed  nothing  in  vain ;  that  everything  bearing 
this  hallowed  impression  is  replete  with  important  and  highly  use- 
ful truth.  In  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the. history,  era, 
and  character  of  Job,  this  is  eminently  the  case : — ^This  book  ex- 
hibits, in  a  full  and  am]de  degree,  a  living  picture  of  human  life 
in  the  postdiluvian  generations  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Taken  in  this  sense,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  casts  a  flood  <^ 
light  on  an  otherwise  dark  period  of  our  world's  history,  and  ex^ 
hibits,  with  equal  clearness,  the  religion,  learning,  science,  and 
civil  condition  of  mankind,  at  that  early  age. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  consider  the  religion  and  learning  of  that 
period,  we  only  refer  at  present  to  the  information  which  this 
part  of  Scripture  affords  respecting  the  cotemporaneous  civil 
character  and  general  condition  of  mankind. 

In  the  mfinners  and  customs  which  are  here  described,  we  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  human  life,  and  one  that  is  as  opposed  to  the 
Skeptical  philosophy  which  has  so  extensively  prevailed,  as  it  is 
Qonsistent  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Here  we  have 
nothing  of  barbarism.  With  all  the  simplicity  of  the  age,  we 
find  a  sterling  and  enlightened  manliness  characterizing  ti;ke 
various  usages  of  society.  The  slavish  homage  of  prostration 
to  princes  and  great  men,  which  afterward  so  generally  obtained 
in  the  East,  was  at  this  period  unknown ;  yet  the  absence  of  this 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  absence  of  due  respect  for  supe* 
riors.  Job  was  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,"  chap. 
^  8 ;  he  received  nothing  of  this  profane  and  foolish  adoration  i 
but  the  marks  of  respect  manifested  toward  him  are  minutel;[r 
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described :  "  When  the  young  men  saw "  him,  they  "  hid  them* 
selves,"  through  rustic  bashfulness ;  *'  the  aged  arose,  and  stood 
up,"  in  his  presence ;  "  the  princes  refrained"  from  "taiking,  and 
laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth  ;  the  nobles  held  their  peace"  and 
were  all  attention  while  he  spoke.  Chap,  xxix,  8-10.  All  this 
was  highly  respectful,  and  bespoke  a  cultivated  state  of  society ; 
but  it  was  manly,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile  adulation. 

Job  acted  as  high  priest  in  his  own  family ;  and,  minute  as  are 
the  descriptions  of  the  different  classes  and  usages  of  society  in 
this  book,  we  have  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  existence  of 
any  priests  or  specially  appointed  ministers  of  religion ;  a  fact 
which  shows  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  period,  as  priests  were 
in  all  probability  first  appointed  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
became  general  soon  afterward.  For  Melchizedek  was  a  priest 
in  the  time  of  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  Joseph  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  in  Egypt ;  and  Moses,  to  the  daughter  of 
a  priest  in  Midian. 

Before  we  pass  frcHn  this  period  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  information  which  we  have  respect- 
ing  the  personal  character,  sufferings,  and  conduct  of  Job,  in  the 
book  which  bears  his  name.  The  general  scope  and  moral  of 
this  sublime  production  (namely,  that  the  troubles  and  afflictions 
of  a  good  man  are,  for  the  most  part,  designed  as  tests  of  his 
virtue  and  integrity,  out  of  which  he  will  at  length  emerge  with 
additional  splendor  and  happiness)  are  common  to  eastern  poets, 
and  not  uncommon  to  those  of  Greede.  But,  in  various  respects, 
the  poem  of  Job  stands  alone  and  unrivaled.  In  addition  to  every 
corporeal  suffering  and  privation  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
endure,  it  carries  forward  the  trial  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
which  has  never  been  attempted  elsewhere — ^into  the  keenest 
faculties  and  sensations  of  the  mind,  and  mixes  the  bitterest 
taunts  and  accusations  of  friendship  with  the  agonies  of  family 
bereavement  and  despair.  The  body  of  other  poems  consists 
chiefly  of  incidents ;  that  of  the  present,  of  colloquy  or  argument, 
in  which  the  train  of  reasoning  is  so  well  sustained,  its  matter  so 
important,  its  language  so  ornamented,  the  doctrines  it  develops 
so  sublime,  and  its  transition  from  passion  to  passion  so  abrupt, 
that  the  want  of  incident  is  not  felt,  and  the  attention  is  riveted 
as  by  enchantment.  In  other  poems  the  isupematural  agency  is  \ 
fictitious,  and  often  incongruous ;  in  this,  it  is  supported  in  its 
grand  outline  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  other  part  of 
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Scripture ;  an  agency  not  obtrusively  intnxluced,  but  demanded 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  ;  and  as  much  more  exalted  and 
magnificent  than  any  other  kind  of  similar  interference,  as  it  is 
more  veritable  and  solemn.  The  suffering  hero  is  sublimely  called 
forth  to  the  performance  of  his  part  in  the  presence  of  men  and 
angels;  each  becomes  interested,  and  equally  interested,  in  his 
conduct;  the  Almighty  assents  to  the  trial,  and  for  a  season 
manifests  no  special  aid ;  the  malice  of  Satan  is  in  its  full  career 
and  activity ;  hell  hopes,  earth  trembles,  and  every  good  spirit  is 
in  awful  and  anxious  suspense.  The  wreck  of  his  substance  is  in 
vain ;  the  wreck  of  his  family  is  in  vain ;  the  scalding  sores  of  a 
coiToding  leprosy  are  in  vain ;  the  artillery  of  insults,  reproaches, 
and  railing,  poured  forth  from  the  mouths  of  bosom  friends,  is  in 
vain.  Though  at  times  thrown,  in  some  degree,  off  his  guard, 
the  holy  sufierer  is  never  completely  overpowered.  He  sustains 
the  shock  without  yielding ;  he  still  holds  fast  his  integrity.  Thus 
terminates  the  trial  of  faith :  Satan  is  confounded ;  fidelity  triumphs; 
and  the  Almighty,  with  a  magnificence  worthy  the  occasion,  un- 
veils Ms  resplendent  tribunal,  and  crowns  the  afflicted  champion 
with  applause.  The  scope  of  this  speech,  says  Bishop  Stock,  is 
to  humble  Job,  and  teach  others,  by  his  example,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  dispensations  of  God,  from  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness ;  an  end  worthy  the  interposition 
of  the  Deity.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Almighty's  address.  Job 
humbles  himself,  acknowledges  his  ignorance,  "  repents  as  in  dust 
and  ashes,''  offers  sacrifices  for  his  firiends,  and  is  restored  to 
double  prosperity,  comfort,  and  honor.  (See  Carpenter's  Biblical 
Companion,  p.  150.) 

We  have  here  two  points  calling  for  passing  remark : — The  in- 
tellectual character  of  Job  and  his  friends,  and  the  composition 
of  the  book  which  contains  the  account.  Five  individuals  are 
presented  to  our  attention :  they  engage  in  conversation  on  the 
most  momentous  subjects :  they  enter  into  it  with  the  greatest 
possiUe  earnestness  andi  energy.  In  the  course  of  this  contro- 
versy, their  remarks,  descriptions,  and  allusions,  take  the  widest 
possible  range ;  the  various  arts,  the  most  recondite  sciences,  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  earth,  in  respect  of  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  minerals,  the  classified  arrangement  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  are  all  noticed ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  the  debate  rises 
high  above  earthly  things :  the  way,  and  will,  and  providential 
dealings  of  God,  are  investigated.     All  this  is  done  with  the 
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greater  propriety,  with  the  most  consummate  skill;  asd,  not- 
withstanding the  expression  of  some  erroneous  c^inions,  «U  » 
imder  the  influenoe  of  a  devout  and  sanctified  temper  of  mind. 

Again :  the  narrative  is  given  in  poetry  of  the  most  sublime 
character.  The  literary  excellence  of  the  book  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other  extant.  An  eminent  writer,  who  has 
not  fully  entered  into  these  views,  nevertheless  remarks :  "  The 
antiquary,  or  the  critic,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  drama,  from  its  first  weak  and  imperfect 
efibrts,  and  has  carefiilly  observ«dd  its  tardy  progress  to  perfec- 
tion, will  scarcely,  I  think,  without  astonishment,  contemplate  a 
poem  produced  so  many  ages  before,  so  elegant  in  its  design,  so 
regular  in  its  structure,  so  animated,  so  afl^ting,  so  near  to  the 
true  dramatic  model ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  united  wisdom 
of  Greece,  after  ages  of  study,  was  not  able  to  produce  anything 
approaching  to  perfection  in  this  walk  of  poetry  before  the  time 
of  ^schylus." — LowtVs  Hebrew  Poetry,  lect  xxxiti. 

Yet  the  hero  of  this  poem,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  con* 
versed,  and  the  author  of  the  book,*  lived,  and  acted,  and  wrote, 

*  It  may  be  sni^sed  that  we  haye,  in  this  ramark,  hastily,  and  withoat  examini^ 
tbn,  taken  for  granted  the  disputed  point  of  the  authorship  of  this  book.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  give  the  argumenCB,  pro  and  eon,  at  lengdi; 
Imt,  haying  careftilly  investigated  this  question,  we  are  faliy  Batisfi«d  that  the  book 
Is  as  ancient  as  its  subject,  and  was  most  probably  written  by  Job  himself.  In  sup- 
port of  our  opinion,  we  select  a  few  brief  sentences  from  an  eminent  author.  I^. 
Hagee,  speaking  on  this  point,  says,  **  If,  in  short,  there  be,  on  the  whole,  that  genuim 
adr  of  the  antique  which  those  distinguished  scholars,  Schultens,  Lowth,  and  Miciia- 
Ais,  affirm  in  every  respect  to  pervade  the  work,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  lo  pro- 
nounce, with  Lowth  and  Sherlock,  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  oldest  in  the  world 
now  extant."  After  having  examined  the  arguments  which  have  been  put  fiurward 
in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  Moses  was  the  author.  Dr.  Magee  proceeds  to  say, 
^  There  seems,  then,  upon  the  whole,  sufficient  ground  for  the  condnsion,  that  tidf 
book  was  not  the  production  of  Moses,  but  of  some  earlier  age :  and  there  af^pean 
no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  Lowth  fiivon 
this  idea ;  and  Peters  ui^s  some  arguments  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  its  sup- 
port But  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book  or  not,  its  great  antiquity, 
and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  of  Mioses,  seems  to  4tand  on  strong,  groondi.  And, 
npoa  the  whole,  perhaps  we  may  not  unreasonably  coiyecture  the  history  of  the  book 
to  be  this :  The  poem  being  originally  written  either  by  Job,  or  some  cotemporaiy 
of  bis,  and  existing  at  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  into  his  hands,  while  residing  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterward.  When  in  the  neighborhood  of  Idatnea;  and  might 
naturally  be  made  use  of  by  him  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  while  pining 
nnder  their  Egyptian  bondagei  or  murmuring  at  their  long  wanderings  in  the  wil- 
demess,  the  great  duty  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  We  may  also  suppose, 
that  Moses,  in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some  small  and  unimportant  ahera- 
Ikms,  which  wiU  sofficiantly  aceonnt  te  ooeadonal  and  pacttat 
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id  the  infancy  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  before  Egypt  had  a  . 
name,  before  Troy  was  built ;  when  Grecian  art  had  no  exist* 
eoce.    Truly  to  the  Bible  we  are  indebted  for  the  early  histwy 
of  mankind. 

This  remarkable  fact  deserves  close  attention.  We  have  very 
iiender  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  society,  and  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  mankind,  from  the  days  of  Noah  to  the  time 
of  Abraham,  except  those  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  Here  we  have  a  description  of  human  life  and  manners ; 
here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  moral  state  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion of  mankind,  two  or  three  generations  after  the  dispersion. 
The  life,  character,  companions,  and  writings  of  Job,  unveil  this 
period  of  the  world's  history  to  our  view ;  and  we  find  that  in 
these  early  times  they  who  plunged  not  into  the  absurd  vices  of 
idolatry,  but  remained  faithful  to  the  teaching  and  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, exhibit  a  measure  of  intellectual  culture,  general  informa^ 
lion,  reasoning  powers,  and  sterling  sense,  which  would  render 
men  highly  respectable  in  any  age  or  nation  of  the  world. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Arabian  and  Mohammedan 
writers  have  preserved  numerous  traditions  of  this  patriarch ;  but 
they  are  generally  so  trifling  as  to  be  unworthy  of  perusal.  We 
only  give  the  following : — "  The  Mohammedan  vinriters  tell  us  that 
Job  was  of  the  race  of  Esau,*  and  was  blessed  with  a  numerooi 
family  and  abundant  riches ;  but  that  God  proved  him,  by  taking 
away  all  that  he  had,  even  his  children,  who  were  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  house ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  continued  to  serve 
God,  and  to  return  him  thanks,  as  usual :  that  he  was  then  struck 
with  a  filthy  disease,  his  body  being  so  full  of  worms,  and  so  o& 
fensive,  that,  as  he  lay  on  the  dunghill,  none  could  bear  to  come 
tiear  him :  that  his  wife,  however,  (whom  some  call  Rahmat,  the 
daughter  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  Joseph ;  and  others,  Makhir,  the 
'daughter  of  Manasses,)  attended  him  with  great  patience,  sup- 

^Kprawion  betweeo  it  and  the  Pcntaleiidi,  tf  «ndi  there  be.  I  have  the  MtiffketiAi 
.also  to  find,  that  this  notion  is  not  without  support  from  many  respectable  aatho- 
rities.  The  ancient  commentator  on  Job,  under  the  title  of  Origen,  has  handed 
down  a  piece  of  traditional  histoxy  which  perfectly  accords  with  it  Many  of  the 
most  respectable  early  writers  adopted  the  same  idea,  as  may  be  seen  in  Huet;  and 
certainly  it  possesses  this  decided  adyantage,  that  it  aobet  all  the  phemmmBL^—Magm 
en  Hm  AtanemaA^  vol.  ii,  p.  84. 

*  The  Koran  is  no  historical  or  chronological  andiority ;  m  proof  of  whidi,  it 
nay  be  observed,  that  it  makes  Ifary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  sister  of  Aaron. 
Cbap.xix. 
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porting  him  with  what  she  earned  by  her  labor;  but  that  the 
devil  appearing  to  her  one  day,  after  having  reminded  her  of  her 
past  prosperity,  promised  her  that,  if  she  would  worship  him,  he 
would  restore  what  they  had  lost ;  whereupon  she  asked  her  hus- 
band's consent,  who  was  so  angry  at  the  proposal,  that  he  swore, 
if  .he  recovered,  to  give  his  wife  a  hundred  stripes ;  that  Job  then 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  uttering  this  prayer:  'Verily,  evil  hath 
afflicted  me ;  but  thou  art  the  most  merciful  of  those  who  show 
mercy ;'  and  having  pronounced  these  words,  Grod  sent  Gabriel, 
who,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  raised  him  up ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  fountain  sprung  up  at  his  feet,  of  which  having  drunk,  the 
worms  fell  off  his  body,  and,  washing  therein,  he  recovered  hia 
former  health  and  beauty :  that  God  then  restored  all  to  him 
double ;  bis  wife  also  becoming  young  and  handsome  again,  and 
bearing  him  twenty-six  sons :  and  that  Job,  to  satisfy  his  oath, 
was  directed  by  God  to  strike  her  one  blow  with  a  palm-branch 
having  a  hundred  leaves.  Some,  to  express  the  great  riclies 
which  were  bestowed  on  Job  after  his  sufferings,  say  he  had  two 
threshing-floors,  one  for  wheat,  and  the  other  for  bariey ;  and  that 
God  sent  two  clouds,  which  rained  gold  on  the  one  and  silver 
on  the  other,  till  they  ran  over.  The  traditions  differ  as  to  the 
continuance  of  Job's  calamities :  one  will  have  it  to  be  eighteen 
years;  another,  thirteen ;  another,  three;  and  another,  exactly 
seven  years,  seven  months,  and  seven  hours." — Sale's  Koran, 
chap,  xxi,  and  notes. 

Allowing  Job  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Reu,  the  next 
patriarch  in  the  line  of  Abraham  is  Sekug.  Bochart  conjectures 
that  from  him  the  town  of  Sarug  was  named ;  which  was  near 
Chauffi,  in  Mesopotamia.  Suidas  and  others  attribute  to  him  the 
introduction  of  the  idolatry  of  deifying  the  dead,  as  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Indeed,  the  genersdity  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as 
well  as  oriental  writers,  are  positive  in  their  assertions,  that  the 
postdiluvian  idolatry  arose  into  important  and  fatal  influence  in 
the  days  of  Serug ;  that,  indeed,  just  as  impiety  became  general 
during  the  life  of  Enoch  in  the  old  wprU,  so  did  it  again  acquire 
ascendency  during  the  life  of  this  patriarch. 

Nabob  was  the  son  of  Serug.  In  his  time,  according  to  Euty- 
chius,  flourished  Zorodasht,  or  the  elder  Zoroaster,  the  founder 
of  the  Zabian  religion ;  and  according  to  Abulfaragi,  on  the  as- 
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tbority  of  Arudha,  ft  Canaaiiitish  historian,  the  trial  of  Job  began 
in  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  this  patriarch ;  a  stotement  which 
agrees  sufficiently  with  the  chronology  which  we  have  adopted. 

Tekah  was  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  the  father  of  Naher,  Haran, 
and  Abraham.  He  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  where  he  had  formerly 
resided,  to  settle  at  Haran  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Scripture  |dainly 
intimates  that  this  patriarch  and  his  family  had  faUen  into  id<da» 
trous  practices.  Joshua  xxiv,  2-15. 

What  is  recorded  of  these  individuals,  casts  but  litde  light  on 
the  history  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  We  may  safely  con* 
elude,  that  the  state  of  society  in  general  remained  just  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Job,  although  it  appears  sufficiently  plain,  that  not* 
withstanding  the  separation  of  the  different  tribes  of  mankind, 
and  their  occupying  various  and  often  distant  districts  of  country, 
idolatry  had  nevertheless  assumed  a  fearful  influence,  and  was 
advancing  with  terrible  rapidity. 

The  next  individual  presented  to  our  notice  occupied  a  most 
prominent  position,  both  with  respect  to  the  history  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  worid.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  will  therefore 
present  subjects  deserving  the  most  careful  investigation.  In 
attempting  this,  we  have  an  important  advantage, — ^Moses  sup« 
plies  us  with  a  history  of  Abrabah.  The  information  grven  us  isl 
preceding  patriarchs  is  confined  to  brief  and  passing  notices; 
with  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  Mosaic  narratiye  may  be  said 
to  commence.  But  as  every  particular  in  the  life  of  this  eminent 
persiHi,  by  reason  of  its  bearing  on  the  future  history  of  his  de- 
■oendants,  has  become  invested  with  great  importance,  we  have 
many  and  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  endeavoring  to 
give  a  condensed,  but  accurate,  account  of  the  life  of  this  patriarch. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of  the  family  of  Shem 
beld  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  rising  tribes  of  mankind. 
The  first  information  afforded  us  respecting  it  states,  that  the 
family  of  Terah  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  journeyed  into  Me* 
sppotamia,  when  they  settled  in  a  district  which  they  called 
Haran.  This  event  is  shnply  stated  by  Moses  in  these  w<»rds*: 
*' And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  hia 
■oil's,  son,  and  Sand-  hiS  dalugfater.>in4aw,  his  son  Abram's  wifb*; 

md  they  went  forth  witb  them  froniUr  of  the  Chaldees^  !#• 
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go  into  the  land  c^  Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran,  and 
dwelt  there/'  Gen.  zi,  81.  In  this  passage  we  hare  no  motive 
assigned  for  this  movement ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  it  speci- 
fies Canaan  as  the  destination  aimed  at,  although  the  party  for 
awhile  located  at  Haran. 

Here,  however,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  which  the  New 
Testament  casts  upon  this  subject.  In  the  memorable  address  of 
Stephen  to  the  Jews,  immediately  preceding  his  martyrdom,  he 
says,  ^*  The  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham, 
when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran,  and 
said  unto  him.  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  come  into  the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee.  Then  came  he 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran :  and  from 
thence,  when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed  him  into  this  land." 
Acts  vii,  2-4.  This  text  informs  us,  that  Abram  received  this 
first  revelation  from  Grod  while  yet  in  Chaldea ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  idolatry  had  obtained  great  in- 
fluence in  that  country  in  the  days  of  Terah,  and  supplies  that 
information  respecting  the  motives  for  this  journey  which  is  not 
found  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  (See  also,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  Nehemiah  ix,  7.)  From  the  whcde  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  Abram,  having  received  this  call,  induced  his  father, 
and  several  members  of  the  family,  to  accompany  him ;  but  that, 
having  come  as  far  as  Haran,  his  father  preferred  settling  there, 
and  that  the  whole  company  remained  with  him  until  his  death ; 
when  Abram,  having  received  a  further  intimation  fr^xn  Heaven, 
and  one  more  precise  and  definite  in  its  requirements,  journeyed 
firom  thence  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  chronol(^  of  these  events  is,  however,  the  great  difficulty 
in  this  part  of  the  history.  No  point  is  more  necessary  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  d*  the  scope  of  the  narrative  than  this ;  and 
perhaps  none  has  received  a  less  satisfactory  elucidation. 

Moses  says,  "And  Terah  Uved  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram, 
Nahor,  and  Haran."  Gen.  xi,  36.  And,  again:  ''And  the  days 
of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five  years :  and  Terah  died  in 
Haran."  Verse  82.  We  are  also  told  that  "Abram  was  seven- 
ty and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran."  Gen.  xii,  4. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  assured  by  Stephen,  in  the  ad- 
dress before  referred  to^  that  Terah  was  dead  before  Abram 
left  Haran:  "From  thence,  when  his  father  was  dead,  he  le- 
.inoved  him  into  this  land."  Actavii,4.    Now  it  is  clear  that  thm 
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must  be  an  error  in  one  of  these  passages,  or  else  that  the  first 
coald  not  be  intended  to  teach  that  Abram  was  bom  when  Terah 
was  seventy  years  of  age.  For  if  Terah  was  seventy  at  the  birth 
of  Abram,  and  Abram  was  seventy-five  when  he  left  Haran,  then 
it  is  certain  that  Terah  would  only  be  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
at  that  time,  and  that,  if  he  lived  to  the  age  of  two  himdred  and 
five,  he  could  not,  on  these  premises,  have  died  before  Abram 
left  Haran. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  best  solution  of  this  difliculty 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  Yet,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  a  com- 
parison of  several  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  appears  to  issue  in 
direct  contradiction,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  those  texts,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  language  of  each  of  them  is  alike  clear, 
foil,  and  decisive.  In  the  case  before  us  it  is  not  so ;  for,  althou^ 
the  last  three  are  very  clear,  the  first  appears  to  be  dubious.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  three  sons  of  Terah  mentioned  in  this  text 
were  idl  bom  in  one  year ;  and  therefore  there  is  an  uncertainty 
as  to  its  meaning.  The  eldest  of  these  sons  might  have  been  bom 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  Terah*s  life ;  but  was  this  Abram,  or 
was  he  a  younger  son,  bom  many  years  afterward  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  has  been  violently  contested.  As  the  first  name 
is  that  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  it  has  been,  rather  hastily  we 
think,  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  the  first-bom.  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  context  will  render  an  opposite  opinion  pro* 
bable.  When  Abram  left  Haran,  he  took  with  him  Lot,  a  son  of 
his  brother  of  this  name,  who  then  appears  to  have  been  married. 
This  in  itself  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Haran  must  have  been 
an  elder  brother ;  an  opinion  which  derives  much  greater  proba- 
bility firom  the  fact,  that,  before  the  family  left  Chaldea,  Nahor, 
the  other  brother,  was  married  to  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran. 
The  presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  this  patriarch  was  bom  when 
Terah  was  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  that  Nahor  and  Abram 
were  younger,  the  latter  having  been  bora  when  his  father  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  But  this  opinion  has  been  rather  fiercely 
opposed  on  several  grounds :  it  has  been  alledged,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  express  letter  of  Scripture ;  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  Abraham's  faith  should  be  so  celebrated  on  account  of 
his  believing  that  he  should  have  a  son  when  he  was  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  if  he  himself  was  bom  when  his  father  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty;  that,  moreover,  it  violates  the  *' various  parallel, 
•eries  of  astronomical  timerH^^^i^^  nietonic  cycles^  aad  tl|e  ^ 
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iurger  cycles  of  the  universe/' — into  which  the  chrcmology  of  the 
Septuagint  has  been  arranged ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  gives  the  correct  age  of  Terah,  saying  that  he  w«0 
only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  passing  notice  on  these  several 
objections. 

1 .  When  it  is  urged  that  our  view  is  apposed  to  the  literal  teach* 
ing  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  language  is  unwarrantably  strong.  Dq 
the  persons  who  say  so  maintain  that  Terah  begat  these  three  sons 
in  the  same  year?  and  that  the  text  of  Scripture  asserts  this  ?  ani^ 
although  Terah  was  married  at  seventy,  and  his  father  at  seventy* 
bine,  (for  the  persons  who  maintain  this  opinion,  adhere  to  the 
Septuagint  numbers,)  that  the  former  had  a  grand^n  and  grand- 
daughter married  long  befcM'e  he  was  CNne  hundred  and  forty-five.? 
We  do  not  in  these  circumstances  think  that  we  depart  from  the 
I^ain  teaching  of  Scripture,  in  the  opinion  which  we  have  f(»rmed. 

2.  The  second  objection  is  urged  with  great  force  by  Mr. 
Cuninghame,  who  remarks,  '*  The  greatness  of  Abraham's  faith, 
in  believing  that  he  should  have  a  son  at  one  himdred,  is  every- 
where spoken  of"  as  miraculous,  "whUe  he  himself,  on  tUs 
Mheme,  is  procreated  by  his  father  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  I" 
And  this  is  stated  by  Professor  Wallace  (True  Age  of  the  World, 
p.  47)  to  be  an  "unanswerable  conclusion."  It  is  perfectly  as- 
tonishing to  observe  the  conflicting  results  which  are  drawn  firom 
liie  same  premises  by  minds  under  a  different  bias :  but  in  this 
case  we  dififer  altogether  in  our  estimation  of  the  premises.  We 
deny  that  the  greatness  of  Abraham's  faith  is  either  regarded  as 
miraculous,  or  even  greatly  celebrated,  {(xc  believing  that  he 
should  have  a  son  at  one  hundred.  If  it  was  so,  why  did  be 
marry  Keturah  afterward?  It  was  Sarah  who  "was  barren." 
The  age  of  Abraham  is  not  put  forth  as  the  difficulty,  but  the 
age  and  condition  of  his  wife. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  opinion  destroys  all  the  cycles  into 
which  the  Septuagint  chrondc^  is  arranged. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  wish  to  express  ourselves  with 
becoming  deference  to  those  learned  men  who  have  advocated 
and  placed' so  much  reliance  on  these  systems  of  cycles;  yet  we 
^  feel  bound  to  say,  that  to  us  it  conveys  no  satisfactory  conviction 
ter  information.  If  the  most  persevering  and  devoted  ingenuity 
'  ewM  give  plausibility  and  currency  to  a  theory,  Mr.  Cuning- 
Kame  would  have  bmught  this  into  uniiivnal  acceptmce ;  fast, 
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notwithfltaikding  a  most  patient  and  careftd  perusal  of  his  facts 
and  arguments,  we  are  yet  unconvinced  that  there  is  any  c6n. 
nection  whatever  between  the  great  astronomical  divisions  oC 
time,  and  historical  chrondo^:  with  this  objection,  therefore, 
we  have  no  concern,  inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  spoken  of,  ia 
our  judgment,  is  of  no  authority. 

8.  The  fact,  that  the  Samaritan  text  makes  the  age  of  Terah 
but  one  hundred  and  forty*five,  is  important ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
supersede  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Septua^ 
gint,  and  Josephus ;  all  of  which,  on  this  point,  are  in  perfect 
harmony.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  by  any 
Bieans  regard  the  point  as  indisputable,  we  are  disposed  to  follow. 
Hales,  Clinton,  and  Usher,  in  {^cing  the  birth  of  Abram  in  the 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  father's  age.  Still,  although 
we  state  this  as  the  most  probable  conclusion,  we  fully  agree  with 
the  observation  of  Clinton,  that  it  is  ''impoesible  to  fix  the  actual 
year  of  the  birth  of  Abram." 

Having  disposed  of  this  question,  we  proceed  to  sketch  aa 
outline  of  the  history  of  this  patriarch.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Terah's  family  had  been  infected  with  idolatry. 
Suidas,  indeed,  affirms  that  he  was  a  statuary,  or  maker  of 
images ;  and  in  a  Chaldean  firagment,  preserved  by  Epiphanius^ 
it  is  said,  ''And  from  the  times  of  Tharra,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, they  introduced  images  and  all  the  errors  of  idolatry; 
honoring  their  forefathers,  and  their  departed  predecessors,  with 
effigies,  which  they  fashioned  after  their  likeness.  They  first 
made  these  effigies  of  earthenware ;  but  afterward,  according  to 
their  difierent  arts,  they  sculptured  them  in  stone,  and  cast  them 
in  silver  and  gold,  and  wrought  them  in  wood  and  all  kinds  of 
different  materials.'' — Cory's  Fragments,  p.  66.  This  is  ren* 
dered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  days  of  his  grands(Mii 
Laban,  teraphim,  or  images  of  divination,  were  in  common  use. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all  antiquity  unites 
in  teaching  that  Abraham  was  persecuted  by  the  Chaldeans  for 
hi9  piety,  and  faith  in  the  one  true  God.  This  opinion  derives 
Spreat  support  from  a  passage  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Judith  we 
are  told,  "  This  people  are  desc^ided  of  the  Chaldeans :  and  they 
sojourned  heretcrfbre  in  Mesopotamia,  because  they  would  not 
follow  the  gods  of  their  fathers  which  were  in  the  land  of  Chal- 
dea.  For  they  left  the  way  of  their  ancestors,  and  worshiped 
the  Grod  of  heaven,  the  Grod  whom  they  knew :  so  they  oast  them 
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out  from  die  face  of  their  gods,  and  they  fled  into  Mesopotaimay 
and  sojourned  there  many  days.  Then  their  God  commanded 
them  to  depart  from  the  place  where  they  sojoomed,  and  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Chanaan :  where  they  dwelt,  and  were  increased 
.with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  very  much  cattle."  Judith  v,  6-9. 

It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  not  only  that  id<da- 
try  was  at  this  period  practiced  by  the  Cuthite  founders  of  Babel, 
but  that  the  descendants  of  Shem  who  remained  in  that  country 
were  also  affected  by  it,  the  family  of  Abram  being  among  die 
number.  In  these  circumstances  Abram,  as  Stephen  informs  us, 
was  visited  by  God,  and  called  to  leave  that  country.  He  did 
so,  accompanied  by  his  father's  family.  But  the  journey  which 
was  thus  begun,  took  them  only  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
they  sojourned  many  days.  Dr.  Hales  estimates  this  period  at 
fourteen  years.  After  this,  Terah  died,  when  Abram  received  a 
further  command  from  Jehovah. 

The  account  of  this  second  call  is  thus  given  in  the  Book  ot 
Grenesis:  "And  the  Lord  said  to  Abram,  Go  forth  out  of  thy 
land,  out  of  thy  kindred,  and  out  of  the  house  of  thy  father,  and 
come  into  the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee  And  I  will  make 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  magnify  thy  name, 
and  thou  shalt  be  blessed.  And  I  will  bless  those  that  Uess  thee, 
and  curse  those  that  curse  thee,  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  Chap,  xii,  1-S. 

We  have  given  the  above  account  translated  from  the  Septua* 
gint,  in  preference  to  the  words  of  the  authorized  version,  as  the 
latter  confounds  the  two  calls  -,  although,  when  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  faithfully  rendered  and  strictly  observed,  the  distinc- 
tion is  clear.  In  the  first,  the  land  to  which  he  is  called  is  left 
quite  indefinite,  as  it  was  simply  intended  to  be  a  temporary 
resting-place ;  in  the  second,  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  the  land 
which  the  Lord  should  show  him.  The  first  call  simply  required 
him  to  leave  his  country  and  his  kindred ;  but  the  second  defini^ 
tively  enjoined  him  to  leave  his  father's  house.*  That  this  was 
not  included  in  the  first  call,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  liis 
father's  family  accompanied  him  on  the  journey;  but  now  he 
leaves  them,  taking  with  him  only  righteous  Lot.  This  second 
call,  also,  Abram  obeyed,  and  "went  out,  not  knowing  whither 

*  Hence  the  gronnd  and  necessity  of  the  second  call  recorded  here,  and  which  is 
introdaced  in  a  rerj  remarkable  manner,  l^'lb  lech-ia^  "Go  for  thyself."  (See 
Br.  Adam  Clarke  in  iooK) 
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he  went."  Heb.  zi,'  8.  "So  Ahram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  him;  and  Lot  went  with  him:  and  Abram  was 
seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran. 
And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and 
all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that 
they  had  gotten  in  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came."  Gen. 
xii,  4,  5. 

We  have  not  now  to  discuss  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
several  religious  revelations  which  were  successively  made  by 
Grod  to  this  patriarch :  a  suitable  place  for  this  inquiry  will  be 
afforded  in  a  future  chapter.  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the 
great  importance  which  attaches,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
to  these  actions  of  Abraham.  Here  we  have  a  man  endowed 
vnth  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  moving  in  a  conspicuous  and 
influential  sphere  in  society,  and  possessing  considerable  wealth, 
yet  placing  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  a  supreme  and  over* 
ruling  Providence.  Iq  his  case,  all  that  pertained  to  him  of  an 
earthly  character  was  made  subordinate  to  his  religious  hopes  and 
prospects.  On  this  point,  the  testimony  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  most  exj^cit,  as  it  assures  us  that  Abram  "  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  taber- 
nacles with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  pro- 
mise: for  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God."  Heb.  xi,  9, 10.  And  lest  there  should 
be  any  misapprehension  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  city  is 
immediately  afterward  called  "  a  heavenly  country."  We  have, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  this  patriarch,  to  contemplate  a  man  in 
the  most  elevated  circumstances,  fully  devoting  himself  to  the 
will  of  (Sod,  and  placing  his  character,  comfort,  substance,  and 
even  his  life,  at  the  divine  disposal.  This  is  deeply  interesting, 
both  as  a  purely  historical  {Aenomenon,  and  on  apcount  of  its 
results.  Men  are  celebrated  for  great  actions  of  body  or  mind; 
but  especially  when  these  actions  are  continued,  and  exhibit  a 
series  of  greatness ;  and,  above  all,  when  important  benefidaL 
consequences  result  from  such  efforts.  Yet,  if  we  place  Abra- 
ham and  his  deeds  by  the  side  of  any  of  the  most  renowned 
names  of  antiquity,  and  judge  them,  either  in  regard  of  the 
soundest  principles  of  true  dignity,  or  the  immense  benefits  whidi 
have  resulted  to  mankind  from  their  exertions,  what  mental  or 
moral  elevation  did  Nimrod,  Ninus,  Sesostris,  QtCyrasi^lisplay, 
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(hat  may  he  placed  in  comparison  with  the  heroic  seSf-Klevotednees 
of  Abraham  ?  While  their  course  exhibited  blessing  and  ciirnng, 
good  and  evil — ^the  latter  frequently  preponderating — the  life  of 
Abraham  was  uniformly  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  his  gene- 
ration. All  antiquity  repeats  his  praises,  and  celebrates  the 
achievements  of  his  cultivated  intellect,  his  martial  prowess,  his 
princely  demeanor.  •  As  we  are  bound  to  draw  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  career,  we  record  here  one  or  two  notices  of  this  emineiit 
man,  preserved  from  ancient  profane  authors,  and  handed  down 
to  our  day, 

Eupolemus  says  that  "  in  the  tenth  generation,  (after  the  flood,) 
in  the  city  of  Camarina  of  Babylonia,  which  some  call  the  city 
of  Uric,  and  which  signifies  a  city  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  thirteendi 
in  descent,  lived  Abraham,  of  a  noble  race,  and  superior  to  all 
others  in  wisdom,  of  whom  they  relate  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  a8trol<^  and  Chaldean  magic ;  and  that,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  piety,  he  was  esteemed  by  Grod.  It  is  fiirdier  said  thati 
under  the  directions  of  God,  he  removed,  and  lived  in  FheeiciBy 
and  there  taught  the  Phenicians  the  motions  <rf  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  all  other  things ;  lor  which  reason  he  was  held  in  great 
feverence  by  their  king.- ' — Gary's  FtagmentSy  p.  57. 

Nicolaus  Damascenus  relates  ihat  he  ''  was  king  of  Damascus, 
and  he  came  thither  as  a  stranger  with  an  army  from  that  part 
of  the  country  which  is  situated  above  Babylon  ol  the  Chaldeans ; 
bit,  after  a  short  time,  he  again  emigrated  from  this  region  with  his 
people,  and  transferred  his  habitation  to  the  land  which  was  then 
oaltod  Conansea,  but  now  Judea,  tc^ther  with  all  the  multitude 
which  had  increased  with  him ;  of  whose  history  I  shall  give  an 
recount  in  another  book.  The  name  of  Abram  is  well  known, 
even  to  this  day,  in  Damascus ;  and  a  village  is  pointed  out  which 
is  stHl  called  the  house  of  Abram." — Ibid.,  p.  56. 

Berostts,  also,  speaking  <^  this  eminent  man,  states  that, ''  after 
the  deluge,  in  the  tenth  generation,  was*  a  certain  man  among  the 
Chaldeans,  renowned  for  his  justice  and  great  exploits^  and  fer 
Us  skill  in  the  celestial  sciences." — Ibid,,  p.  36. 

This  eminently  gifted  and  cultivated  man,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  journeyed  from  Haran,  where,  according  to 
Abulfaragi,  he  had  resided  fifteen  years,  and  traveled  into  Canaan. 
The  fiist  place  of  his  location  in  this  country  is  called,  in  our 
autliori»d  version,  ''the  Plain  of  Moreh,"  Gen.  xii,  6 ;  but  this, 
m  we  have  already  intimated,  k  a  mistxenslation.    The  teian  in 
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llkfe  Hebrew  original  shoidd  hare  been  rendered  *'oek,''  and  not 
^  plain."  The  Septaagint  gives  the  entire  passage  thus :  "And 
Abraham  traversed  the  land  lengthwise,  as  far  as  the  place 
Sychem,  to  the  high  oak;  and  the  Canaanites  then  inhabited 
the  land." 

Here  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  speak  a  third  time  unto  his  ser- 
vant, and  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  him,  ratifying  the  pro- 
mise he  had  made  to  him  before  he  left  Charran,  which  was  both 
of  a  temporal  and  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  adding  a  distinct  pro- 
Oiise  of  the  possession  of  this  country  unto  his  descendants :  "  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land."  Verse  7.  These  words  must  be 
taken  in  immediate  connection  with  the  promise  made  unto  him 
at  Haran.  On  that  occasion  the  Almighty  said,  "  Get  thee  out 
of  thy  country,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shos^r  thee :  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation."  Verses  1,  2.  Here  the  promise  is  iul- 
fiUed  in  this  particular,  the  land  is  shown  unto  him ;  and  the  pro- 
nuse  is  confirmed.  In  its  temporal  aspect  it  insured  individual 
and  family  prosperity,  and  that  he  should  be  the  &ther  of  a  great 
nation.  Althoi^  we  do  not  here  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  spiritual  privileges  which  this  promise  hdd  forth  to  the  faith 
of  the  patriarch,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  religious  conduet 
which  was  required  of  Abraham,  as  an  implied  condition  on  his 
part.  That  he  was  commanded  to  acknowledge,  and  publicly  to 
worship,  the  one  true  God,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  we  find  hia 
conduct  answerable  to  this  requirement :  ''  There  builded  he  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him."  Verse  7. 

Many  commentators  believed  that  Abram  not  only  worshiped 
God  in  his  family,  but  diligently  taught  his  name  and  his  law  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Hence  the  Ghaldee  para- 
plirasts,  when  rendering  the  clause  as  given  by  Moses,  ^  the  souk 
that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,"  (verse  5,)  use  these  words,  "  the 
louls  of  those  whom  they  proselyted  in  Haran." 

From  this  place  Abram  journeyed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Be- 
thel, and  there  also  "  he  buikied  an  attar  to  the  Lord,  and,"  as  the 
sathorized  text  states, ''  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Verse 
S.  Upon  this  passage,  in  its  true  theological  signification,  we 
ihall  hereafter  have  to  remark.  From  thence  Abram  joinmeyed, 
•till  going  toward  the  south,  until,  a  famine  afflicting  this  land, 
hd  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there. 

Here  an  event  lock  plaoe  wMch  bas  in  scxne  measure  obsciured 
itm  lustre  of  Abraham's  character,  and  greatly  perplexed  faisCoriaas 
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and  eommentators.  On  going  down  into  Egypt,  Abram  feared 
that  the  beauty  of  his  wife  would  expose  him  to  danger ;  and,  un- 
der this  influence,  he  was  led  to  devise  an  unworthy  expedient, 
which  is  thus  narrated  by  the  inspired  histcxian:  ''And  it  canoe 
to  pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that  he  said 
unto  Sarai  his  wife.  Behold  now,  I  know  that  thou  art  a  fair  wo- 
man to  look  upon :  therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say,  This  is  his  wife :  and  they 
will  kill  me,  but  tbey  will  save  thee  alive.  Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou 
art  my  sister :  that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake ;  and  my 
soul  shall  live  because  of  thee.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when 
Abram  was  come  into  Eg]rpt,  the  Egyptisuis  beheld  the  woman 
that  she  was  very  fair.  The  princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her, 
and  commended  her  before  Pharaoh:  and  the  woman  was  taken 
into  Pharaoh's  house.  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake : 
and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels.  And  the  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarai 
Abram's  wife.  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said,  What  is 
this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  ?  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that 
she  was  thy  wife  ?  Why  saidst  thou.  She  is  my  sister  ?  so  I  might 
have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife:  now  therefore  behold  thy  wife; 
take  her,  and  go  thy  way.  And  Pharaoh  commanded  his  men 
concerning  him :  and  they  sent  him  away,  and  his  wife,  and  all 
that  he  had."  Verses  11-20. 

It  seems  impossible  to  acquit  Abram  of  great  imprc^riety  cf 
conduct  in  this  whole  transaction ;  though  at  present  we  have  not 
to  do  with  the  religious  character  of  this  patriarch,  but  his  history. 
In  relation  to  this,  these  events  cast  great  light  upon  the  manners 
and  usages  of  mankind  at  this  period.  However  Abram  might 
in  this  matter  have  failed  as  to  his  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  Heaven,  he  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  probability  that  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  would  attract  attention,  and  that  she  would  be 
taken  from  him.  -  The  whole  of  this  account,  as  well  as  the  similar 
case  which  afterward  occurred  with  Abimelech  at  Grerar,  cleariy 
shows,  that  the  true  and  proper  dignity  of  the  female  character 
was  not  recognized  in  general  society  at  that  period.  "The 
woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house."  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  prove  that  this  must  have  been  contrary  to  the  will  of 
Abram  and  Sarai,  and  was  therefore  a  great  outrage  on  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  strangers.    Yet,  neither  this,  nor  the  similar  case 
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which  afterward  occurred  at  Gerar,  is  mentioned  as  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  established  usages  and  rights  then  generally  recc^ized. 
On  the  contrary,  Abimelech  is  said  to  have  done  this  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  and  innocency  of  his  hands ;  a  clear  proof 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  her,  had  he  known  her  to  have  been 
Abram's  Mrife,  and  that  the  practice  of  sovereigns,  or  great  men, 
of  taking  unmarried  women  to  be  their  wives,  with  or  without 
their  consent,  was  the  general  practice  of  the  age. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  Abram  had  important  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians  on  different  topics  connected  with  learning. 
He  says,  "  Whereas  the  Egyptians  were  formerly  addicted  to  dif- 
ferent customs,  and  despised  one  another's  sacred  and  accustomed 
rites,  and  were  very  angry  one  with  another  on  that  account, 
Abram  conferred  with  each  of  them,  and,  confuting  the  reason- 
ings they  made  use  of,  every  one  for  their  own  practices,  demon** 
strated  that  such  reasonings  were  vain  and  void  of  truth ;  where- 
upon he  was  admired  by  them  in  those  conferences  as  a  very  wise, 
man,  and  one  of  great  sagacity,  when  he  discoursed  upon  any 
subject  he  undertook ;  and  this,  not  only  in  understanding  it,  but 
in  persuading  other  men  also  to  assent  to  him.  He  connnunicated 
unto  them  arithmetic,  and  delivered  to  them  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy ;  for,  before  Abram  came  into  Egypt,  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  those  parts  of  learning ;  for  that  science  came  from  the 
Chaldeans  into  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  the  Greeks  also." 

On  leaving  Egypt,  Abram  returned  to  his  former  station  near 
Bethel;  and  here  Lot,  who  up  to  this  period  bad  traveled  in  his 
company,  separated  from  him.  The  flocks  of  these  distinguished 
patriarchs  having  become  so  numerous,  that  their  herdsmen  had 
repeated  quarrels  about  water  and  pasturage,  Abram  thereupon 
gave  his  nephew  his  choice  of  the  country ;  kindly  saying,  "  If 
thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou 
depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  Gen.  xiii,  9. 
Upon  which,  Lot,  looking  over  the  surrounding  country,  selected 
the  vale  of  Sodom  for  his  residence,  on  account  of  its  great  fer- 
tility ;  not  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  exceedingly  wicked. 

Soon  after  this,  we  are  informed  that  this  country  was  the  scene 
of  a  predatory  war.  The  sacred  narrative  states  that  "  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam, 
and  Tidal  king  of  nations,  made  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom, 
and  with  Birsha  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of  Admah,  and 
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Shemeber  king  of  Z/eboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela,  which  is  Zoar/^ 
Gren.  xiv,  1,  2.  In  the  first  straggle  these  Canaanitish  kings  were 
worsted,  and  became  subject  to  their  conquerors ;  but  after  twelve 
years  they  again  asserted  their  independence,  and  threw  off  the 
yoke.  In  the  fourteenth  year  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate 
or  tributary  kings  again  invaded  the  country,  defeated  the  army 
which  the  five  associated  kings  had  raised  to  o{^)ose  them,  and, 
having  slain  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  carried  away  the 
people  and  the  property  of  those  cities  as  spoil. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  important  events  of  this  period,  has 
called  forth  a  great  variety  of  opinions.  Shuckford  contends 
that  the  Chedorlaomer  of  Moses  was  Ninyas,  the  son  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Hales  maintains  that 
this  martial  prince  was  none  other  than  Hushang  king  of  Persia; 
and  Sir  WilKam  Drummond,  going  beyond  all  others,  would  have 
us  .believe  that  on  this  occasion  Abraham  defeated  Nimrod  him- 
self. We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  subject  is  so 
enveloped  in  difficulty,  as  not  to  admit  of  explicit  and  satisfae* 
tory  solution.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  had  more  definite  in- 
formation on  this  point,  if  our  most  eminent  "authors  had  not  been 
influenced  by  their  various  favorite  theories.  Our  limits  preclude 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  question.  But  we  incline  to 
believe  that  those  who  regard  the  Assyrian  empire  as  being  at 
this  period  in  that  infantile  state  which  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  waging  war  at  any  great  distance  firom  its  capital, 
and  those  who  contend  that  Chedorlaomer  was  either  the  sove- 
reign of  Nineveh,  or  of  Persia,  are  alike  mistaken.  We  think 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Syncellus  assures  us  that  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham the  Assyrian  government  extended  over  the  whde  of  Asia. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  the  state  of  society  was  such  as  to  preclude 
the  probability  that  the  sovereign  of  this  empire  would  in  person 
conduct  a  predatory  war  in  this  distant  country,  with  an  army 
which  Abram,  with  his  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  and 
a  few  allies,  was  able  entirely  to  overthrow. 

We  know  that,  long  after  this  period,  the  different  tribes  of 
Israel,  although  regarded  together  as  one  powerful  nation,  re- 
tained, and  frequently  exercised,  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
petty  wars  on  their  own  account.  The  peo^e  of  Simeon  and 
Judah  combined  for  a  common  object ;  those  of  Dan  had  re* 
course  to  guile  as  well  as  force ;  and  it  must  be  evkient  that  die 
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men  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  wen 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  their  respective  tribes  or  families.  It 
18  more  than  probable  that  a  similar  state  of  things  obtained  it 
the  neighboring  countries.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Russell  on  this  subject;  who  says, 
"  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  might  exiait 
and  be  acknowledged  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  though  there 
were,  at  the  same  time,  in  federal  subjection  to  it^  a  great  numb^ 
of  small  potentates,  who  exercised,  in  their  several  districts,  a 
sovereign  authority  almost  independent.  The  kings  of  Elam,  oi 
Shinar,  of  Ellasar,  and  their  confederate  Tidal,  the  king  of  na- 
tions, on  the  one  hand ;  and  Bera  and  Birsha,  with  their  alliei), 
on  the  other ;  were  nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  clans,  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  away  one  another's  cattle*  or 
of  imposing  a  tribute  as  the  price  of  forbearance.  They  are,  it 
is  true,  called  kings ;  so  were  the  dukes  of  Eldom :  and  as  every 
bead  of  a  house  who  owned  a  flock,  and  could  protect  it  in  the 
desert,  or  on  the  mountain,  was  entitled  to  the  proud  appellation 
of  a  king  of  Edom,  so  every  chieftain  in  Elam  or  Shinar,  who 
could  muster  men  enough  to  form  a  marauding  expedition,  was 
known  by  his  enemies,  as  well  as  his  friends,  as  a  king  of  those 
countries." — Russell's  Connection,  vol.  ii,  p.  133. 

These  opinions  appear  to  be  greatly  strengthened,  if  not  con- 
firmed, by  the  fact,  that  Nicolaus  Damascenus  makes  Abram  to 
be  king  of  Damascus ;  saying,  ''Abraham  was  king  of  Damascus, 
and  he  came  thither  as  a  stranger  with  an  army  from  that  past 
of  the  country  which  is  situated  beyond  Babylon."  We  know 
the  number  of  men  composing  this  army,  at  least  the  mean  body 
of  it,— Abraham's  three  hundred  and  dghteen  servants;  and, 
adinittii^  that  his  auxiliaries  amounted  to  an  equal  number,  six 
or  seven  hundred  men,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, could  not  accomplish  what  is  recorded  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  unless  the  invading  army  had  been  limited  in  numbers, 
and  deficient  in  oi^anixation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
enemy  w^s  not  only  routed,  but  all  the  captives  and  spoil  re- 
covered. It  is  further  important  to  observe,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  warrant  for  believing  that,  in  this  case,  th^re  was  any 
miraculous,  or  even  special,  intervention  of  divine  Providence. 
The  facts  are  simply  recorded,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of 
.any  divine  interference. 

The  return  of  Abvabain,  with  the  cafitivea  and  sp^la,  stands 
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connected  with  a  circumstance  which  has  giyen  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  opinions.  The  sacred  historian  says,  "  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine :  and  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  most  high  God.  And  he  blessed  him,  [Abram,]  and 
said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heayen 
and  earth :  and  blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  which  hath  de- 
liyered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of 
all."  Gen.  xiy,  18-20. 

This  circumstance,  not  particularly  extraordinary  in  itself,  has 
attracted  unusual  attention  from  the  reference  which  St.  Paul 
makes  to  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  historical  fact, 
however,  appears  to  be  this:  that  Melchizedek,  being  a  patri- 
archal prince,  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  believer  in  the 
true  Grod,  was  consequently  the  priest  of  his  tribe ;  and,  sympa- 
thizing with  the  noble  conduct  of  Abram,  he  provided  refresh- 
ment for  his  men,  and  went  out  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from 
this  conflict ;  and  that  Abram,  touched  with  his  generosity,  made 
him  a  present  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  war.* 

Nothing  cui  excel  the  true  dignity  of  Abram's  character,  on 
this  occasion.  He  had  hazarded  his  life  in  the  pursuit  and  con- 
quest of  the  allied  kings ;  yet,  on  returning  with  the  emancipated 
captives  and  their  property,  he  refuses  to  take  ''from  a  thread 
even  to  a  shoe-latchet."  Verse  28.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, casts  additional  light  upon  the  character  and  manners  cf  the 
age.  It  clearly  shows  the  predatory  character  of  the  wars  then 
waged,  and  ediibits  the  patriarch  as  a  striking  exception  to  the 
practice  of  his  times. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  Almighty  again  made  special  revela* 
tions  of  his  will  to  Abram ;  promising  him  an  abundant  posterity, 


*  It  is  tmiyenallj  admitted  tbat  this  Melchizedek  wai  king  of  Salem  or  t 
lem.  Kow,  it  is  a  singular  hd  that  the  only  other  king  of  this  dtj  whose  name  is 
mentioned,  prior  to  the  occupation  of  it  bj  the  Israelites,  is  called  Adoniiedek;  As 
first  name  meaning  ''king  of  righteousness,"  the  aeoond,  "lord  at  rig^riBonsaeHL" 
This  suggests  the  curious  inqnury,  whether,  as  Fharoah,  Ahimelecfa,  and  odur 
names,  had,  eren  at  this  early  period,  become  the  distinctiye  ^>peIlations  of  dis 
soTereigns  of  different  places,  without  regard  to  their  indiyidual  names,  it  might  nol 
have  been  so  here,  and  a  name  meaning  '*  king^  or  **  lord  of  righteousness"  made  As 
general  appellation  of  the  kings  of  Jemsalem.  If  this  coojectore  is  weD  finuided, 
U  is  possible  that  we  have,  in  this  circumstance,  a  means  of  casting  light  on  Os 
apostle's  reference  to  Melchiiedek  as  being  "without  father,  without  mother,  witt- 
•nt  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life,"  Hcb.  lii,  3;  tbt 
*Mdchifeedek"  not  being  a  pMMiial,  b«t  aa  oAoial,  nrptllntiffii 
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and  assuring  him  that  the  land  on  which  he  dwelt,  even  "  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates/' 
should  be  given  to  his  seed.'  Gen.  xv,  18. 

These  repeated  promises  appear  to  have  produced  a  great  ef* 
feet  upon  the  minds  of  Abram  and  his  wife ;  and,  considering  her 
advanced  age,  Sarai,  despairing  of  being  herself  a  mother,  urged 
her  husband  to  go  in  unto  Hagar  her  maid.  Abram  listened  to 
this  advice,  and  begat  a  son,  who  was  called  Ishmael. 

As  this  case  is  generally  regarded  as  an  instance  of  polygamy, 
we  call  attention  to  the  following  observations  of  a  learned  au- 
thor,  which  are  calculated  to  place  the  conduct  of  Abraham  in  a 
just  point  of  view :  ''  Abraham  had  one  wife,  Sarah ;  and  he  had 
not  any  other  wife  or  concubine-wife  in  her  time,  that  we  are  aware 
cf.  But  Sarah,  being  naturally  barren,  which  was  the  greatest 
of  stigmas  in  those  days,  was  unhappy ;  and  she  therefore  re- 
sorted to  a  scheme  which  was  sanctioned  and  rec<^nized  by  the 
laws  of  that  emigrated  Chaldean  family, — ^the  ntpporitUm  of  chil- 
dren. It  appears  to  have  been  what  we  call  a  fiction  of  law. 
One  of  the  maid-servants  was  had  with  child  by  tbe  husband,  put 
to  bed  with  the  wife,  and  so  delivered  that  the  attendants  should 
receive  the  child  from  iiUer  genua  of  the  wife,  and  not  of  the 
natural  mother,  by  an  understood  contrivance.  Grenesis  xzx,  8. 
Abraham,  in  compliance  with  her  request,  toent  in,  once,  unto  her 
maid,  and  begat  Ishmael;  who,  being  afterward  disavowed  by 
Sarah,  was  then  considered  in  the  light  of  a  concubine's  son.  The 
Lord  preserved  the  mother  and  the  child  from  death.  Abraham, 
whatever  were  his  motives  far  so  doing;  did  confine  himself  to 
one  wife.  '  And  after  Sarah's  death,  he  again  took  a  wife,  and 
her  name  was  Keturah.' " — Nimrod,  vol.  iv,  p.  470. 

After  this  event,  when  Abram  was  ninety-nine  years  old,  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  again ;  and  made  to  him  a  communication 
more  remarkable  in  its  characters,  and  more  extensive  in  its  reve- 
lations, than  any  preceding  one.  On  this  occasion  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision was  appoyited,  and  the  patriarch  was  called  into 
special  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  favored  with  rich  and  glo- 
rious promises.  In  addition  to  many  others,  he  was  told  that 
Sarai  should  bear  a  son  within  the  ensuing  year ;  that  this  son, 
whom  the  Lord  predictively  called  Isaac,  should  be  the  heir  of 
the  covenant  promise.  At  this  time,  also,  the  name  of  Abram» 
which  signified,  "an  elevated  father,''  was  changed,  by  divine 
ai^Kuntmenty  to  Abraham,  ''the  father  of  a  great  oauhitude;"  and 
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Sarai,  whose  Bame  signified,  "  my  princess/'  was  hereafter  called 
Sarah,  or  "  the  princess."  Gen.  xvii.  Jehovah  thus  manifested 
the  superior  dignity  to  which  he  had  raised  this  devoted  and  dis> 
tinguished  pair. 

Soon  after  this  memorable  visitation,  another  occurred  scarcely 
less  remarkable.  Abraham,  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  is  surprised  by  a  visit  from  three  angels  in  human 
form.  Having  hospitably  invited  them  to  remain  and  partake 
of  refreshment,  one  of  them  assumes  the  divine  character,  and 
renews  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  the  promise  of  a  son;  asserting, 
at  the  same  time,  his  dignity,  and  challenging  their  faith,  by  ask- 
ing, ''  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Loed  ?"  Gen.  xviii,  14.  This 
divine  Being  remiained  in  conversaticm  with  Abraham  after  the 
two  angels  had  left  him  to  journey  toward  Sodom ;  and  then  in- 
formed him  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  wickedness  of  that 
and  the  neighboring  cities,  he  was  come  down  to  destroy  them. 
Abraham  remembered  his  nephew  Lot,  and  interceded  on  behalf 
of  the  devoted  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Nothing  can  be  more 
nervous  and  elegant  than  the  manner  of  his  prayer.  The  patri- 
arch pleads  with  God  until  he  obtains  a  promise  that  if  ten  right'^ 
ecus  men  were  found  in  Sodom  the  city  should  be  spared  for 
their  sake.  Satisfied  with  this  promise,  Abraham  ceased.  The 
Lord  left  him,  and  Abraham  returned  to  his  place.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Abraham^  anxious  for  the  fate  of  his  relative, 
went  out  to  the  place  where  he  had  convenied  with  the  Lord,  and 
'Mooked  toward  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land 
of  the  plain,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace/'  Only  Lot  was  found  righteous  in  this  de« 
praved  vicinity :  he  and  his  family  were  delivered^  while  all  those 
cities  and  their  population  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 

Scarcely  any  dispensation  of  Providence  since  the  deluge  stands 
out  with  such  prominence  as  this.  We  haVe  not  now  to  discuss 
the  religious  aspect  of  this  terrible  infliction.  But,  regarded  as  a 
mere  historioal.  event,  it  exhibits  in  a  ve9[y  remarkable  manner 
the  direct  interposition  of  G<xi  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  point  to  which  we  are  specially  desirous  of  calling  attention, 
is  the  means  by  which  this  dispensation  was  effected.  We  are 
told  by  Moses  that  the  ''  Vale  of  Siddixn  was  full  of  slime  pita>" 
Gen.  xiv,  10;  that  is,  the  surface  was  full  of  bitumen,  a'  highly 
inflammable  substance.  This  geolc^cal  character  of  the  seal  was, 
in  the  hand  of  God»  made  the  imtrumAnt  of  destruotion.     The 
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fire  from  heaven  ignited  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  was  burnt 
«py  and  thus  the  entire  di9trict  was  literally  consumed.  We  can 
flcaroely  eontem|date  a  more  terrible  visitation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  district,  even  to  the  present  day,  bears  incontestable  evi- 
dence  to  the  facts  connected  with  tius  juc^ent,  and  the  inter- 
pretation which  we  have  giv^  to  it.  Tim  part  of  the  vale  ^ 
the  Jordan  is  now  depressed  one  tiiousand  three  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  showii^ 
that  by  some  extraordinary  measns  the  soil  has  been  either  ooa^ 
soooed  or  has  sunk :  but  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  of 
these  causes  has  operated.  Le  Clerc,  speaking  oa  this  subject, 
says,  "  We  have  already  shown  that  this  whole  tract  of  land  was 
iuH  of  bitumen,  which,  as  it  will  easily  take  fire,  was  sOon  kindkd 
by  the  lightning ;  and  the  flame  waa  not  only  to  be  seen  upon  the 
superficies  (^  the  earth,  which  frequently  happens  in  such  placets^ 
but  so  pierced  into  the  subterranean  veins  ef  briuistonel  and  bitm- 
men,  that,  that  matter  beii^  destroyed,  the  whole  earth  sunk 
down,  and  afforded  a  receptacle  to  the  waters  flowing  thither. 
If  to  these  waters,  perpetually  running  into  it,  we  add  the  bitumen 
which  at  once  bn^e  out  of  the  earth  and  mingled  with  the  water, 
we  shall  hkye  a  full  description  of  the  Locus  AsphaUites*' — L^ 
Ckrc*s  Dissertations,  pp.  213,  223. 

Soon  after  thii^  infliction,  Abraham  journeyed  southward,  and 
sojourned  in  Gef  ar,  a  distance  of  only  about  six  miles.  Here,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  Sarah  was  again  called  the  sister  of 
Abraham,  and,  as  had  been  don^  in  Egypt,  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  Abimelech,  but  soon  restored  to  her  husband ;  God 
having  spoken  to  the  king  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to 
make  instant  reparation  for  the  wrong  which  he  had  done.  In 
accordance  with  the  divine  promise,  Isaac  was  here  bom. 
Here,  also,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  and  greatly  against  his 
own  inclinations,  Abraham  sent  atiray  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Gen. 
xx^  xxi. 

We  are  now  conducted  to  that  event  in  the  life  of  this  patriarch 
which  has  perhaps  distinguished  him  more  than  any  other :  we 
aUude  to  his  implicit  obedience  to  the  divine  command  when 
caBed  to  ofier  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  bumt-ofiering.  This  extra- 
ordinary act  has  been  so  often  and  so  ftifiy  illustrated  that  it  will 
be  sufiicient  for  us  here  to  remark,  that  it  not  only  supplies  im- 
portiant  informsftiotf  respecting^the  religion  of  Afasahanv  but-  also 
casts  l^bt  upoff  his  MsUfrj.    It  exhibits;  m  a  striklag'manaer  tbt^ 
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character  of  his  mind  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  trial. 
This  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,  bom  under  the  covenant,  and 
a  son  on  whose  issue  depended  great  and  gracious  promises; 
^o  was  arrived  at  manhood,  and  was  at  once  his  father's  heir, 
and  his  mother's  favorite.  All  these  circumstances  were  calcu* 
lated  tenderly  to  affect  the  mind  of  Abraham.  **  The  common 
feelings  of  human  nature,  the  uncommon  feelings  of  the  aged 
patriarch,  all  protested  against  such  a  deed."  Yet,  having  re* 
ceived  the  divine  command,  neither  the  power  of  feeling,  nor  the 
dictates  of  what  appeared  to  be  his  interest,  a^avated  as  they 
were  by  the  interval  of  time,  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the 
discourse  of  Isaac,  prevented  the  operation  of  the  inflexible  obe- 
dience of  the  patriarch.  He  "  believed  Grod,"  and  could  trust  him 
to  carry  out  his  gracious  purposes  in  his  own  way.  He,  there- 
fcMne,  fully  obeyed  the  divine  commandment.  After  this,  Abra* 
ham  and  his  wife  returned  to  Mamre,  where  they  died. 

The  following  has  been  given  as  a  correct  account  of  the  va* 
nous  journeys  of  this  patriarch  :— 

MllM. 

1.  From  Ur  in  Chaldea  to  Haran 376. 

2.  —    Haran  to  Sichem 400 

3.  —    Sichem  to  Mamre 28 

4.  —    Mamre  to  Egypt 240 

5.  —    Egypt  to  Mamre.    . 240 

6.  —  Mamre  to  the  plain  near  Hebron    ....    32 

7.  •—  the  Plain  of  Mamre  to  Dan  (where  Lot  was 

rescued) 124 

8.  —    Dan  he  pursued  the  defeated  kings  to  Hobah    80 

9.  —   Hobah  back  to  Sodom 160 

,10.      —    Sodom  to  the  Plain  of  Mamre 40 

11.  —    Mamre  to  Gerar 6 

12.  —   Gerar  to  Beersheba 12 

18.     —   Beersheba  to  Moriah 40 

14.  —    Moriah  to  Beersheba 40 

15.  —    Beersheba  to  the  Plain  of  Mamre    ....    16 

1,834 
Buniing^s  Travels  of  the  Patriarchs,  p.  57. 

So  that,  altogether,  Abraham  traveled  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
«dred  and  thirty-four  miles ;  which,  when  we  take  into  account 
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the  flocks  and  herds,  the  servants  and  substance,  ^ich  had 
generally  to  be  removed,  shows  a  great  amount  of  journeying  for 
a  single  family. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  notice  the  history  of  Lot.  This  pa- 
triarch was  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  accompanied  him  from  Haran.:  a  circumstance  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Lot  was  a  believer  in  the 
true  God,  and  worshiped  him,  even  if  the  Scriptures  had  not  so 
explicitly  declared  that  he  was  righteous :  for  Abraham  was  cer- 
tainly  called  away  from  all  idolatrous  influence,  that  he  might  be 
a  witness  for  the  truth  to  all  the  nations  with  which  he  came  in 
contact. 

After  having  journeyed  with  Abraham  to  Sichem,  thence  to 
Mamre,  afterward  down  into  Egypt,  and  back  again  to  the  Plain 
of  Mamre,  he  separated  from  his  company.  This  event  was 
occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  cattle  severally  possessed  by  these 
patriarchs.  The  herdsmen  of  Abraham  strove  with  those  of  Lot 
about  the  mc^t  eligible  pasturage  for  the  flocks.  Abraham,  having 
heard  of  this  contention,  with  his  characteristic  nobility  of  mind, 
addressed  his  relation  thus :  "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herd- 
men  ;  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ? 
Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if  thou  wilt  take  the  led 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  Gen.  xiii,  8,  9.  Lot  instantly 
availed  himself  of  this  liberal  ofier ;  but  unhappily  made  his  se- 
lection irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
who  were  well  known  to  be  "  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly."  Verse  13.  Seeing  that  the  Vale  of  Sodom  was  weB 
watered  and  fruitful,  he  went  thither  to  reside.  Eight  years  rolled 
on,  Abraham  having  removed  to  the  Plain  of  Mamre  near  Hebron, 
when  the  confederate  kings,  whose  yoke  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  had  thrown  ofi*,  invaded  the  land,  defeated  the  forces 
isent  out  against  them ;  and  all  that  remained  alive  after  the  con- 
flict, and  all  their  substance,  with  Lot  and  his  family,  and  his 
property,  were  carried  away  as  captives  and  as  spoil.  This  dis- 
aster was,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  retrieved  by  the  nobla 
conduct  of  Abraham,  who,  with  his  armed  servants  and  friends^ 
pursued  the  victorious  host,  surprised,  and  overcame  them,  and 
delivered  Lot  and  his  family,  and  all  the  captives  and  spoiL   Thb 
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<^ii^t  to  have  tsM^t  Lot  the  dangcnr  of  dwdling  with  a  wicked 
people ;  but  he  stiU  abode  at  Sodom. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  passed  away  after  this  eyent  The 
men  of  Sodom  had  forgotten  the  chastisement  which  they  had 
received,  and  had  become  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  tlieir 
wickedness ;  when  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  all  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heav^ii.  Lot  and  his  familj^ 
were  saved  from  this  terrible  visitation  by  the  ministry  of  angel& 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  gradous  interposition,  bis  wife,  linger* 
ing  behind,  in  disobedience  to  the  divine  comman4  perished, 
The  conduct  of  Lot  in  the  mountam,  whither  he  had  retiredi 
scarcely  admits  of  explanation*  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  his  daughters  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  human  raqci 
were  destroyed,  except  th^ir  &ther  and  th^siselves.  But  how 
they  could  have  thought  so,  when  they  had  previously  tarried  at 
Zoar,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
entire  case  a»  one  tdl  those  problems  which  the  Scripturea  prei 
sent  as  izMktfearminate,  on  aaocount  of  a  defifciency  q[  data  on 
which  to  form  any  satisfactory  conckisicm. 

We  must  now  give  a  passing  notice  of  the  life  and  character 
of  IsHMAEL.  He  was  the  son  c^  Abraham  by  Hagar,  Sarah'f 
maid.  Prior  to  his  birth,  his  mother,  having  been  hardly  treated 
by  Sarah,  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  an  angel  of  the  Loi4 
appeared  unto  her,  and  bade  her  return  to  her  mistress ;  adding^ 
*'Thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  and  caU  his  name  Idimael;" 
(''The  Lord  hath  hearkened;")  ''because  the  Lord  hathheain^ 
llMe  in  thy  affliction.  He  shall  be  a  fierce,  savage  man,  whos^ 
hand  shall,  be  against  all  men,  and  the  hands  of  idU  men  agaioft 
lltm."  Gen.  xvi,  11, 13.  Hagar  returned,  ther^ore,  to  Abraham's 
house,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  cailed  lahinad.  This 
person  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  few  individuala  whose  name  was 
given  by  divine  appointment  beibre  he  was  bom.  When  he  was 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  conduct  toward  Isaac  gave 
offense  to  Sarah,  and  she  induced  Abraham  to  send  away  the  lad 
and  his  mother ;  and,  being  expelled  from  their  home,  they  waa- 
dered  in  the  wiMemess  of  Beersheba,  and  were  reduced  to  gceat 
^Kitress.  In  these  circumstances  Hagar  wae  again  diiectetl 
•ticouraged,  and  comforted  by  the  angel  of  God,  who  said  unto 
hK,  ''What  aileth  thoe^  Hag^?  fear  npt;  for  God  bath  heaid 
tliBi  voice  cf  the  lad  where  he  is.    Arifle^/lift.  «p  the  lad,.and  kfiH 
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kkn  in  thine  h&nd;  ftft  I  wfll  midce  hiili  a  great  nation.  And 
God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  i3aw  a  weH  of  water ;  and  she  went, 
ikUd  filled  the  bottle  with  Water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink.  And 
God  waa  with  the  lad."  Gen.  Tod-,  17--20.  Ishmael  and  his  mo^ 
Iher  abode  in  the  Be^rt  of  Paran,  where  he  became  very  ex]f)ert 
in  archery;  and  his  mother  married  him  to  an  Egyptian  woman. 
He  had  twelve  sons,  from  whom  are  derived  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  Arabians,  still  snbsiiBting ;  and  Jerome  says,  that  in  hi« 
time  #iey  called  the  disrtriets  of  Arabia  by  the  names  of  these 
several  tribes.  (3ee  Taylor's  Calmet,  tub  toce.) 

Ishmael  is  regarded  as  the  great  patriarch  oi  the  Arabians, 
and,  therefoi^e,  cf  the  Mohammedan  dynasties:  he  is  conse- 
qnently  made  very  prominent  in  aU  their  traditions  and  fabulous 
history.  We  give  a  few  extracts,  iBustrative  of  fkud  character 
tf  ^ese  statements.  Having  detaSed  the  expidsion  of  Hagar 
sodd  her  dhiM  frcnp  the  family  of  Abraham,  Ihek*  destitution  m 
the  desert,  and  the  fact  that  the  mother  leaves  Ishmael  to  go  in 
search  of  water,  the  narrator  proceeds:  "In  the  mean  titiie^ 
equsfly  impelled  by  the  agcmies  of  thirst,  and  impatience  at  the 
absence  of  its  mother,  the  child  contintied  to  cry  most  bitteriy, 
and,  as  children  in  similar  circumstances  are  frequently  observed 
to  do,  violently  beat  his  heels  against  the  earth ;  -virhen,  extraor^ 
dinary  to  rdate,  a  transparent  gush  of  water  bubbled  at  its  feet,* 
and  shortly  overflowed  the  surronndfaig  spot.  This  was  the 
fountain  which  subsequently  received  the  appellation. of  Zem* 
wem.  Attracted  hy  the  cries  of  l^r  child,  Hagar  was  now  re* 
taming  m  despaur,  havi^  discovered  neither  water  nor  a  human 
being  to  direct  her  in  her  researeb ;  when,  on  rqdning  the  child,> 
U»  her  unspeakable  satirfaetion  she  descried  the  refreshing  ete^ 
nent,  which,  afaready  streaming  along  the  earth,  her  first  impHtsa- 
was  to  gather  up  the  dust  in  order  to  confine  and  prevent  i( 
from  running  to  waste.  For  this  reason  it  settled  at  onoe  rcHind 
the  head  of  the  spring ;  otherwise,  as  utentioned  with  regret,  at 
a  period  long  subsequent,  by  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs,  the  foim* 
tain  of  Zem»ffiQ  would  have  fomished  a  neUe  stream,  flowing, 
to  the  infinite  advantage  and  delight  of  the  inhabitants,  through 
the  very  centre  of  Mecca. 

•  "In  a  few  days,  when  the  water  had  accumulated  to  a  con-' 
siderable  Ae^  about,  the  fountain  head,  die  fowls  of  the  air 
began  to  be  attracted  to  the  ^ot  from  every  side ;  and  this  ciiui 
Mnatance  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  a  party  tjf  the  Arab: 
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tribe  of  Jorhem  or  Jorham ;  who  were  also  exploring  the  hilb 
for  water,  on  the  failure  of  their  own  scanty  well  at  the  distanGe 
of  a  day's  journey  from  Mecca.  For,  perceiving  that  the  birds 
universally  directed  their  flight  toward,  and  hovered  round,  this 
particular  spot,  the  natural  conclusion  was,  that  they  were  drawn 
together  by  some  appearance  of  humidity,  and  most  probably 
that  there  was  a  spring  in  the  neighborhood.  Accordingly, 
when  they  reached  the  place,  the  Jorhamites  found,  beyond  their 
wannest  expectations,  an  abundant  supfJy  of  what  they  came  in 
search  of,  and  Hagar  and  her  babe  seated  near  the  newly  dis- 
covered spring.  Addressing  themselves  to  the  woman,  they 
briefly  demanded  who  it  was  that  could  ^have  led  her  to  this 
secluded  solitude ;  but  more  particularly,  to  whom  she  was  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  that  best  boon  of  Heaven's  benefi- 
cence— the  boufiteous  spring  that  bubbled  at  her  feet  In  both 
instances  she  referred  them  to  the  providence  of  that  ineffable 
Being  who  had  not  abandoned  her  in  the  hour  of  despair,  and 
affliction.  They  proceeded  to  observe,  that,  to  a  weak  and  timid 
creature  like  herself,  an  abode  in  such  a  solitary  scene  must, 
nevertheless,  have  proved  extremely  irksome  and  appalling;  ibeaa, 
describing  whence  they  came,  and  that  on  the  failure  of  the  well 
which  supported  the  establishment  of  their  tribe,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  day's  journey,  they  had  been  engi^ed  in  exploring 
the  wilderness  for  the  means  of  relief,  when  Providence  directed 
them  to  the  spot  where  they  now  found  her.  In  conclusion,  they 
proposed,  with  her  consent,  to  remain  where  they  were,  in  order, 
by  their  presence,  to  contribute  at  once  to  dispel  the  irksomeneos 
ci  solitude,  and  to  aid  her  in  the  task  of  bringing  up  her  child. 
To  all  this  Hagar  very  readily  acceded;  and  the  Jcnrhamites, 
accordingly,  removing  to  the  spot,  there  remained  widi  her, 
while  her  son  Ishmael  was  advancing  in  years  and  strength, 
toward  maturity  and  manhood. 

''  In  these  circumstances  three  years  had  been  sufiered  to  elapse, 
when  information  was  conveyed  to  Abraham,  through  the  angel 
Gabriel,  that  God  Almighty  had  provided  for  the  abode  of  Ishmad, 
and  that  a  considerable  population  had  already  collected  round 
the  spring  so  miraculously  produced  for  his  preservation.  This 
intelligence  awakened  in  ^e  breast  of  Abraham  an  inclination  to 
visit  the  child ;  and  he  requested  the  consent  of  Sarah,  that  he 
might  proceed  to  Mecca  for  that  purpose.  The  consent  of  Sa- 
rah was,  however,  not  obtained  without  some  difficulty;  and  not 
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Without  the  express  stipulation,  that  he  should  neither  pass  the 
night  nor  take  any  repose  at  Mecca;  a  stipulation  which  she 
bound  her  husband  to  observe  by  the  most  solemn  oath.  From 
Abraham's  abode  in  Palestine  to  the  residence  of  Ishmael,  in  the 
territory  of  Hejauz,  was  a  distance  of  five  days'  journey ;  and  as 
the  obligation  of  his  oath  restrained  him,  it  seems,  from  the  absence 
of  a  single  night,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  intervention  of  Hea- 
ven for  the  means  of  conveyance ;  and  .that  supernatural  creature, 
the  Borauk,  the  same  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  one  night,  con- 
veyed  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  was  now  selected 
to  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  friend  of  God.  Mounting  his 
supernatural  charger  in  the  morning,  accordingly,  Abraham  reach- 
ed Mecca  by  noon ;  and,  having  seen  both  the  child  and  its  mo- 
ther, returned,  without  having  at  all  dismounted,  to  the  presence 
of  Sarah  by  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  thus  dispatching  in 
one  day  a  journey  which,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  not  to  be 
accomplished  in  ten  days.  The  visit  was  occasionally  repeated 
in  the  same  way." — Tarikh  Tebry,  translated  in  Price's  History  of 
Arabia,  p.  62. 

However  small  the  portion  of  truth  which  may  really  exist  in 
this  Mohammedan  legend,  it  is  generally  maintained  by  the  Arab 
writers,  that  Ishmael  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  tribe 
of  the  Jorhamites.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hejaz,  who  was  descended  lineally 
from  Jorham,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Ancient  Universal 
History,  vol.  xvi,  p.  299.)  Holy  Scripture,  however,  assures  us 
that  "  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Gen« 
xxi,  21.  Whether  this  can  be  reconciled  with  Mohammedan 
tradition,  by  supposing  that  Ishmael  had  more  than  one  wife,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  it  is,  however,  admitted  by  all,  that  he 
had  twelve  sons,  who  became  princes  of  tribes.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain  that  Ishmael  was  not  entirely  isolated  from  the  family  of  his 
father ;  for  we  are  told,  that  when  Abraham  died,  "  his  sons  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  o£ 
Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is  before  Mamre." 
Gren.  XXV,  9.  This  is  a  pleasing  proof  that  increasing  years  had/ 
taken  away  any  asperity  of  feeling  which  might  have  existed  ii^^ 
the  early  life  of  these  two  sons  of  Abraham ;  and  we  see  these 
illustrious  individuals  uniting  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  affection 
and  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  father. 

The  sacred  record  shows  that  the  sons  of  Ishmael  became  pM** 
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iBons  of  great  consideration :  the  language  tused  is  remailiaUy  sig- 
nificant: ^  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  are  the^ 
names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles ;  twelve  princes  ac- 
cording to  their  nations/'  Gen.  xxv,  16 ;  expressions  which  de« 
note  that  they  had  obtained  an  extensive  and  settled  location  and 
dominion.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fdlowing  passage: 
**  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt, 
as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria/'  Verse  18.  From  this  siKMrt  state- 
ment we  may  see  how  far  their  territory  extended ;  for  Havilah, 
according  to  most  geographers,  was  situated  near  tiiie  confluence 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  Shur  on  the  isthmus  which 
separates  Arabia  from  Egypt,  now  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose,  that  as  they  possessed  so 
long  a  tract  of  country,  they  would  naturaDy  extend  their  dominion 
on  either  side ;  an  hypothesis  supported  by  Josephus  and  others, 
who  speak  of  Ishmael  as  the  founder  of  the  Arabian  nation.  This 
patriarch  lived  to  a  good  old  age :  ''  And  ttiese  are  the  years  <^ 
the  life  of  Ishmael,  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven  years :  and 
he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died ;  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.'' 
Verse  17. 

We  come  now  to  Isaac,  the  last  individual  of  this  series.  06 
derived  his  name,  which  signifies  ''laughter,"  firom  the  circum- 
stance recorded  Grenesis  xviii,  13-15 ;  and  xxi,  6,  7.  In  the  first 
mstance,  Sarah  had  laughed,  as  if  the  idea  of  her  having  a  son  at 
her  advanceil  age  was  impossible,  and  therefore  ridicudous ;  until, 
leproved  by  the  Lord,  she  was  afraid:  but  when  the  gracious 
promise  was  fulfilled,  and  Sarah  became  the  mother  of  a  living  son, 
referring  to  her  former  incredulity,  she  exclaims,  ^  God  hath  made 
me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.''  ''And 
Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son  that  was  bom  unto  him, 
whom  Sarah  bare  to  him,  Isaac." 

We  hear  nothing  further  of  importance  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  un- 
til he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  that  most  memorable 
transaction  which  constituted  the  great  trial  of  his  father's  feiih. 
The  age  of  Isaac  at  this  time  cannot  be  ascertained  with  accura- 
cy :  some  writers  have  fixed  it  at  thirteeti,  and  others  at  thirty- 
i»vBn ;  but  Josephus,  (Antiq.,  lib.  i,  cap.  xiii,  p.  2,)  with  greater 
riiow  of  reason,  supposes  him  to  have  been  twenty-five,  which 
computation  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales.  This  age  is  suflicient  for 
aO  the  circumstances  which  are  recorded ;  namely,  his  beanng 
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the  wood  for  the  bumt-ofTering,  and  his  inqcdry  respecting  the 
amimal  for  the  sacrifice.  It  is  evident  that  Ais,  or  any  other  com- 
putation consistent  with  the  events  alhxded  to,  requires  that  Isaac 
should  be  a  consenting  party  to  this  oblation. 

The  Jews  say  that  when  God  bade  Abraham  go  to  Mount  Mo- 
riah  to  offer  his  son,  the  patriarch  inquired  how  he  should  know 
Ae  exact  locality,  and  that  the  answer  was,  "wheresoever  he 
riiould  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  should  be  the  place/'  Ac* 
cordingly,  he  beheld  a  pillar  of  fire,  reaching  from  the  earth  to 
heaven ;  and  thereby  knew  that  was  the  place.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  spot  where  David  staid  the  pestilence,  and  was 
answered  by  God  with  fire  from  heaven.  Josephus,  probably 
on  the  authority  of  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  professes  to  give 
ns  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  Abraham  and 
baac  at  this  time:  "As  soon  as  the  altar  was  prepared,  and 
Abraham  had  laid  on  the  wood,  and  all  things  were  entirely  ready> 
he  said  to  his  son, '  O  son,  I  poured  out  a  vast  number  of  prayers, 
that  I  might  have  thee  for  my  son :  when  thou  wast  come  into 
the  world,  there  was  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  thy  support 
for  which  I  was  not  greatly  solicitous,  nor  anything  wherein  I 
tfiought  myself  happier,  than  to  see  thee  grown  up  to  man's  estate^ 
and  that  I  might  leave  thee  at  my  death  the  successor  to  my  do- 
minion. But,  since  it  was  by  God's  will  that  I  became  thy  father, 
and  it  is  now  his  will  that  I  relinquish  thee,  bear  this  consecratiou 
to  God  with  a  generous  mind ;  for  I  resign  thee  up  to  God,  who 
has  thought  fit  now  to  require  this  testimony  of  honor  to  himself, 
on  account  of  the  favors  he  hath  conferred  on  me,  in  being  to 
me  a  supporter  and  defender.  Accordingly,  thou,  my  son,  wilt 
now  die,  not  in  any  common  way  of  going  out  of  the  world,  but 
sent  to  God,  the  Father  of  all  men,  beforehand,  by  thy  own  father, 
in  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  I  suppose  he  thinks  thee  worthy  to 
get  clear  of  this  world,  neither  by  disease,  neither  by  war,  nor  by 
any  other  severe  way  by  which  death  usually  comes  upon  men ; 
but  so  that  he  will  receive  thy  soul  with  prayers  and  holy  office 
of  religion,  and  will  place  thee  near  to  himself,  and  thou  wilt  tfiere 
be  to  me  a  succorer  and  supporter  in  my  old  age ;  on  which  ac- 
count I  principally  brought  thee  up,  and  thou  wilt  thereby  pro- 
cure me  God  for  my  comforter  instead  of  thyself.' 

**  Now,  Isaac  was  of  such  a  generous  disposition  as  became  the 
son  of  such  a  father,  and  was  pleased  with  this  discourse ;  and 
said,  that  'he  was  not  worthy  to  be  bom  at  first,  if  he  should  re- 
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ject  the  determination  of  God  and  of  his  father,  and  should  not 
resign  himself  up  readily  to  both  their  pleasures ;  since  it  would 
have  been  unjust  if  he  had  not  obeyed,  even  if  his  father  alone 
had  so  resolved/  So  he  went  immediately  to  the  altar  to  be 
sacrificed/' 

This  extract  is  of  great  consequence,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  casting  important  light  on  the  history  of  this  event,  as  of 
its  exhibiting  the  unspiritual  views  which  obtained  among  the 
Jews  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  respecting  the 
purposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  We  have  here  no  typical  or  pre- 
dictive allusion ;  no  reference  to  spiritual  benefit ;  no  notice  either 
of  a  Redeemer,  or  of  a  resurrection  ^om  the  dead :  although  we 
are  assured  that,  however  these  might  have  been  overlooked  by 
Jews  in  modern  times,  they  were  the  great  reasons  for  this  ter- 
rible trial  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  submission  of 
his  son. 

The  divine  purpose  having  been  accomplished  in  this  virtual 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  he  was  saved  from  death,  and  a  ram  substituted 
in  his  stead  as  a  burnt-offering.  We  are  then  presented  with  one 
of  those  striking  instances  of  the  selection  of  a  name  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  early  books  of  Scripture.  When  Abraham 
had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  leaving  the  young  men  and  the 
ass,  Isaac  bearing  the  wood,  and  Abraham  the  fire  and  the  knife, 
the  son  said, ''  My  father,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood :  but  where 
is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-ofiering  ?  And  Abraham  said,  My  soUi 
Grod  will  provide  himself  a  lamb."  Gen.  xxii,  7,  8.  Now  when 
the  full  light  of  the  divine  purpose  had  been  shed  on  this  dark  and 
mysterious  providence,  Isaac  having  been  saved,  and  the  ram 
caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns  having  been  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  in  his  stead,  Abraham  calls  the  place,  in  reference  to  his 
reply  to  his  son,  and  the  actual  fact  of  its  fulfillment,  Jehovah- 
Jireh,  or  "  God  will  provide ;"  which  phrase  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb :  "  In  the  mountain  "  (or,  "  In  great  difliculties  ")  "  God  will 
provide." 

About  fifteen  years  afler  this  time,  Sarah  being  dead,  Abraham 
felt  anxious  that  Isaac  should  have  a  wife  who  believed  in  and 
worshiped  the  one  true  and  living  God.  He,  therefoie,  sent  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  to  Haran  to  obtain  from  the  family  of  his 
father  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  this  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

We  need  not  here  even  refer  to  the  most  prominent  of  these 
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inrcumstances ;  the  reader  will  be  familiar  with  them:  but.*w9. 
may  remark  that  they  clearly  show  the  just  views  which  .were 
then  entertained  of  an  immediate  Providence,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  practically  operative. 

Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  was  married,  and  he  lived 
with  his  wife  twenty  years  before  they  had  children.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  a  sore  trial  to  the  patriarch,  and  he  "entreated 
the  Lord  "  on  this  account,  and  the  Lord  heard  him.  Some  time 
previous  to  her  becoming  a  mother,  Rebekah  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed; and  we  are  told,  "she  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.'* 
Gren.  XXV,  22.  How  this  was  done,  we  cannot  tell.  Commenta- 
tors have  given  many  conjectures,  most  of  them  sufficiently  ab- 
surd. Probably  we  are  to  understand,  that  she  made  it  the  sub-, 
ject  of  special  and  earnest  prayer  to  God,  and  that  he  graciously 
revealed  the  reply,  either  in  a  dream  or  vision,  or  by  an  audible 
voice.  Whatever  was  the  mode  of  communication,  it  was  effi- 
cient :  it  gave  Rebekah  the  important  information  that  she  would 
give  birth  to  twins,  who  should  'be  the  progenitors  of  two  separate 
and  independent  nations ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
diould  be  the  most  powerfiil,  and  should  finally  subdue  the  de- 
scendants of  the  other.  For,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes,  (in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  35,)  we  have,  in  the  prophecies 
delivered  respecting  the  sons  of  Isaac,  ample  proof,  "  that  these 
prophecies  were  not  meant  so  much  of  single  persons  as  of  whole 
nations  descended  from  them ;  for  what  was  predicted  concern- 
ing Esau  and  Jacob  was  not  verified  in  themselves,  but  in  their 
posterity."  The  children  were  born,  "  and  the  boys  grew :  and 
Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwell- 
ing in  tents."  Verse  27.  Their  manners,  dispositions,  and  cha- 
Vacters,  were  unlike. 

About  this  time  a  famine,  which  prevailed  in  Palestine,  induced 
Isaac  to  go  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Here  he  was  exposed 
to  danger,  as  his  father  had  been,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his 
wife.  The  gracious  providence  of  Grod  interposed,  and  preserved 
and  delivered  him.  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative,  that  the 
continued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  Isaac  made  him  an  object 
of  envy  to  the  surrounding  chiefs :  "  The  man  waxed  great,  and 
went  forward,  and  grew  until  he  became  very  great :  for  he  had 
possession  of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of 
servants:  and  the  Philistines  envied  him."  Gren.  xxvi,  13,  14. 
But  while  this  exposed  him  to  inconvenience  and  danger,  he  was 
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die 'subject  of  very  special  divine  blessing ;  fcH-  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him,  and  confirmed  to  him,  in  his  own  person,  the  promises 
which  had  been  previously  made  to  Abraham  on  his  behalf.  In- 
deed, so  powerfully  were  his  neighbors  afiected  by  his  prosperity, 
and  the  manifest  blessing  which  teisted  Upon  him,  that  Abimelech, 
with  his  friends,  and  the  chief  captain  of  his  army,  went  to  meet 
Isaac  at  Gerar,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  covenant  with  him^ 
candidly  saying,  **  We  saw  certainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  thee; 
and  we  said,  Let  there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  and  let  us 
make  a  covenant  with  thee :  that  thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we 
have  not  touched  thee."  Verses  28, 29. 

In  these  circumstances  Isaac  gradually  attained  a  good  old  age: 
his  tranquillity  was  scarcely  ever  ruffled,  except  by  the  contrast 
exhibited  in  tiiie  dispositions  of  his  sons,  and  the  means  taken  by 
Jacob  to  possess  himself  of  the  privileges  to  which  his  elder  bro- 
ther seemed  justly  entitled.  This  object  was  at  length  consum- 
mated in  a  manner  which  was  most  unexpected  and  distressing 
to  the  aged  patriarch,  he  himself  being  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  its  completion. 

Isaac  was  old,  his  sight  had  failed  him,  and  he  purposed  to 
transmit  the  blessing  of  Abraham  to  his  eldest  son  Esau.  By  the 
artifice  of  Rebekah,  and  the  skill  of  Jacob,  Isaac  was  circumvented, 
and  pronounced  the  blessing  upon  his  younger  son,  believing  him 
to  be  the  elder.  That  this  was  done  under  special  divine  influ- 
ence, appears  to  be  indubitable ;  for,  when  undeceived,  although 
greatly  disappointed  and  distressed,  he  does  not  revoke  die 
benediction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sJthough  he  "  trembled  very 
exceedingly,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.*'  Gen. 
xxvii,  38. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Hales  remarks :  **  In  this  transaction  all 
parties  were  to  be  blamed :  Isaac  for  endeavoring  to  set  aside 
the  oracle  (the  express  declaration  of  Jehovah)  in  favor  of  his 
younger  son,  to  which  he  pointedly  alluded  in  the  second  clause 
6f  his  blessing,  and  especially  in  the  invidious  expression,  'thy 
mother's  sons;'  the  last  clause  contained  the  first  blessing  cf 
Abraham,  Gen.  xii,  3 ;  Esau,  for  wishing  to  deprive  his  brother 
of  the  blessing  which  he  had  himself  relinquished ;  and  Rebekah 
and  Jacob,  for  .wishing  to  secure  it  by  fraudulent  means,  not 
trusting  wholly  in  the  Lord. 

"  That  their  principal  object,  however,  was  the  spiritual  bless- 
bg,  and  not  the  temporal,  was  shown  by  the  event.    Fat  Jacob 
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afterward  reverenced  Esau  as  his  elder  brother,  and  insisted  on 
Esau's  accepting  a  present  from  his  hand,  in  token  of  submission. 
Gen.  zxziii,  3-15.  Esau  also  aj^ars  to  have  possessed  himself 
of  his  father's  property  during  Jacob's  long  exile." — ffaks's  Chro- 
nology, vol.  ii,  p.  133. 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  a  remarkable  character  in  the  lattet 
part  of  Isaac'9  life.  Jacob  journeyed  into  Mesopotipnia,  married, 
and  returned  with  his  family  and  property;  Esau  bad  settled  in 
Mount  Seir ;  when  the  aged  patriarch  died,  sixteen  years  after  the 
return  of  Jacob,  and  when  five  years  older  than  his  father  Abra- 
ham was  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and,  like  him»  was  buried  by 
Uie  joint  devotedness  of  his  two  sons. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  RELIGION  OF  THE  POSTDILUVIAN  PATRIARCHS. 


EdTelatlons  made  to  Noah— Influence  of  the  dispersion  on  the  religion  of  i 
The  Book  of  Job— Divine  omnipotence — Omniscienoe  and  omnipresence — Qood- 
ness — Scheme  of  redemption — Resnirectioii  of  the  dead— Faith  of  Ahraham— The 
visible  Jehovah  of  &e  Old  Testament  the  Son  of  God— Immortalitf  of  the  sooi 
and  fatare  jndgment— Existence  and  ministrf  of  angela-^The  Satan  of  the  Book 
of  Job. 

In  discussing  the  religion  of  this  age,  our  means  of  inf(xination 
are  so  limited,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  coUect  the  best  eyidence 
on  the  subject  from  the  religious  authorities  of  this  time ;  althou^ 
at  the  hazard  of  repeating  in  part  what  has  been  previously  said 
of  the  religion  of  the  antediluvian  period. 

This  course  will  enable  us  to  furnish  the  most  ample  account 
of  an  important  period  of  religious  history,  which  has  hitherto  been 
yery  imperfectly  investigated. 

There  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Noah's  knowledge 
and  practice  of  religion  precisely  accorded  with  the  faith  of  Adam, 
Abel,  and  Enoch :  his  was,  in  fact,  the  religion  of  the  antediluvian 
age ;  and  with  respect  to  his  successors,  what  we  shall  have  to 
advance,  can  only  be  expected  to  differ  from  the  account  which 
has  been  given  of  the  religion  of  the  preceding  period  in  two  par* 
ticulars :  First,  because  we  have  more  details  and  particulars  sup* 
plied  in  the  postdiluvian  records,  and  consequently  are  enabled 
to  give  a  picture  instead  of  an  outline ;  and,  secondly,  because  spe- 
cial revelations  were  made  to  some  individuals  during  this  age, 
by  which  they  apprehended  the  divine  purpose  in  the  plan  of  re- 
demption more  clearly  than  had  been  previously  done. 

We  know  that  special  revelations  were  made  by  God  to  Noah, 
although  it  is  not  so  clear  that  these  announced  any  new  religious 
doctrine,  or  enjoined  any  duty  or  practice  not  previously  requu^. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  consider  these  divine  communi- 
cations. They  are  given,  Genesis  viii,  20-22 ;  ix,  1-17.  The 
first  feature  in  these  passages  relates  to  the  ef&cacy  of  sacrifice : 
**  And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord ;  and  took  of  every 
clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  oflTered  burnt-ofierings 
on  the  altar.  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savor:  and  the 
Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  mora 
for  man's  sake."  Gen.  viii,  20,  21.    These  words  clearly  imply 
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that  God  was  well  pleased  with  the  presentation  of  this  sacrifice ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  was  offered  in  accordance  with  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  through  faith  in  the  promised  Saviour.  Singular 
as  the  language,  "  a  sweet-smelling  savor,"  appears,  it  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  this  point.  Precisely  similar  language  is 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  offering  of  the  Redeemer : 
'*  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savor."  Eph.  v,  2. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  words  used  by  the  apostle  in  the  original 
of  this  passage  are  precisely  those  found  in  the  Septuagint  render- 
ing of  the  text  now  under  consideration. 

The  following  words  of  this  communication  assured  Noah  and 
his  family,  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  this  terrible  visitation  should 
not  be  repeated,  but  that  the  earth  should  continue  in  its  course, 
and  seed-time  and  harvest  return,  in  regular  succession,  until  the 
end. 

'*  An^  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,"  and  established  his  co- 
venant with  them  in  terms  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  address- 
ed to  Adam,  with  the  addition  of  those  assurances  which  were 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  apprehension  of  another  flood. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  charter  of  privileges  worthy  of  special 
consideration :  it  gave  man  liberty  to  eat  animal  food,  a  privilege 
not  included  in  the  communication  to  Adam.  We  do  not  re- 
mark on  this,  considered  as  a  mere  temporal  license ;  but  because 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  intended  to  possess  a 
spuritual  import  and  application.  We  have  already  shown  that, 
in  our  earliest  information  respecting  animal  sacrifice,  the  blood 
was  to  be  sacredly  devoted  to  God :  this  was  now  also  generally 
required :  "  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  there- 
of, shall  ye  not  eat."  Gen.  ix,  4.  We  have  also  given  our  reasons 
for  believing  that,  from  the  beginning,  a  part  of  the  animal  slain 
in  sacrifice  was  eaten  by  the  person  presenting  the  oblation; 
which,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  was  done  in  order  to  at- 
test, by  the  nourishment  of  the  body  with  this  food,  the  efficacy 
resulting  to  the  soul  from  the  offering  of  that  great  Antitype  of  all 
sacrifices,  the  promised  Saviour.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  un- 
reasonable to  conclude,  that  this  enlarged  provision  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  body  was  intended  throughout  all  time  to  illustrate 
the  great  truth,  that  man  is  to  obtain  inunortal  life  through  the 
death  of  the  promised  Redeemer. 

We  have  no  further  light  cast  on  the  religious  condition  of  the 
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postdiluvian  world  f(»r  many  ages.  A  new  population  graduaDy 
arose  up  around  the  arkite  patriarchs ;  they  in  succession  passed 
away  from  the  earth ;  their  descendants,  preferring  another  locali- 
ty, journeyed  to  Shinar;  and  there  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  detailed  respecting  the  tower  and  the  dispersion  took  place. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  events,  involving,  as  they  did^ 
a  great  sin  against  God«  must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  religion  of  the  period.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  as- 
certain the  character  of  reli^on  as  experienced  by  those  who  con- 
tinued to  worship  God  in  the  following  ages ;  and  also  to  inves- 
tigate the  origin  and  prepress  of  idolatry  in  the  postdiluvian  world. 
We  have  already  shown  that,  respecting  the  former  interesting 
inquiry,  we  may  expect  to  find  valuable  information  in  the  Book 
of  Job ;  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  supply  us  with 
a  living  picture  of  religious  life  as  it  was  seen  from  the  dispersion 
to  the  time  of  Abraham. 

From  this  source,  assisted  by  other  occasional  aids,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  supply  a  correct  view  of  the  religion  of  that  age.  In 
doing  this  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  letter  of  doc- 
trines and  i»recepts,  but  consider  them  as  operating  to  enlighten 
the  mind  and  form  the  character  of  mankind. 

The  first  element  in  religion  is  the  knowledge  of  Grod.  It  will, 
therefore,  gready  aid  us  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  this 
aabject,  if  we  first  collect  and  exhibit  what  was  known  in  that 
age  concemii^  the  divine  perfections. 

It  appears  that  the  almighty  power  of  God»  and  its  manifisstar 
tion  on  the  earth,  were  fully  known  and  believed. 

On  this  point  we  have  the  following  sublime  passages :  "  He  is 
wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength:  who  hath  hanrdened  himr 
self  agaifist  him,  and  hath  prospered?  Which  removeth  the 
mountains,  and  they  know  not :  which  overturneth  them  in  his 
anger.  Which  shaketh  the  earth  oat  of  her  place,  and  the  pillars 
thereof  tremble.  Which  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not.; 
and  sealeth  up  the  stars.  Which  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens^ 
and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Which  maketh  Arctur 
ms,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south.  Which 
doeth  great  things  past  finding  out ;  yea,  and  wonders  without 
number."  Job  ix,  4-10.  "  Unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause :  - 
which  doelh  great  things  and  unsearchable;  marvebus  thingpt 
without  number."  Chap,  v,  8,  9.  "  BehoM,  God  is  mighty,  and 
ddspiseth  not  any :  he  is  mj^tyin  strei^  and  wisdom.   Bdlmki, 
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God  exalteth  by  his  power:  who  teacheth  like  him?  Behdd» 
God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not  With  God  is  terrible  ma^ 
jesty."  Chap,  xxxvi,  5,  22,  26 ;  xxxvii,  22.  But  no  proof  on  this 
subject  is  so  decisive  as  the  frequent  application  of  the  term  '^'VtS 
Skad'dah't/y  "Almighty,"  to  the  divine  Being  in  this  book.*  This 
word  occurs  forty-eight  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Of  these, 
thirty-one  are  in  the  Book  of  Job,  one  in  the  divine  address  to 
Abraham,  and  one  in  the  blessing  of  Isaac  to  Jacob  on  his  leav* 
ing  his  father's  house  to  journey  to  Padan«aram.  The  applicati<Hi 
of  this  divine  title,  therefore,  occurs  thirty-three  times  in  the 
period  immediately  under  consideration;  a  fact  which  proves 
that  his  boundless  power  and  infinite  sufficiency  were  well 
known,  and  regarded  by  those  who  still  worshiped  the  true  God 
as  a  fundamental  element  of  their  faith. 

'  We  have  equally  distinct  testimony  borne  to  the  omniscience 
and  omnipresence  of  God. 

**  Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but 
I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand,  where  he  doth  work,  but 
I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I 
cannot  see  him :  but  he  knaweth  the  way  that  I  take,"  Job  xxiii» 
8-10.  ''Shall  any  teach  God  knowledge?  seeing  he  judgetb 
those  that  are  high."  Chap,  xxi,  22. 

We  do  not,  however,  principally  rely  on  select  passages  of 
Genesis  or  Job,  which  explicitly  state,  in  a  didactic  manner,  this  • 
or  any  other  doctrine  relating  to  the  divine  attributes.  These 
are  always  open  to  verbal  criticism ;  and  a  slight  inflection  in 
the  rendering  of  terms  from  one  language  into  another  may  in- 
jure the  soundest  argument.  We  refer,  therefore,  first  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  Book  of  Job.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
subject  of  the  poem  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
omniscience. 

In  the  opening  of  the  book,  when  the  Almighty  addresses 
Satan  respecting  Job,  he  not  only  speaks  as  one  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  char^K^ter,  conduct,  and  spirit  of  the 
patriarch,  but  also  as  knowing  all  other  men,  and  being  therefore 
well  able  to  make  a  comparison  of  all  human  character :  "  Hast 

*  We  are  aware  that  an  objection  may  be  made  to  this  argument,  on  the  groand 
Ifaat  thi8  term,  strictly  taken,  n\eanB  "  all-boontifiil,''  or  **  aU^anfficient''  It  is,  how* 
ever,  nniformly  rendered  "Almighty"  in  the  anthomed  yersions;  and,  we  thinks 
with  good  reason ;  for  nothing  but  almighty  power  could  make  Him  all-suffldenti 
and,  therefore,  all  the  translators  to  whom  we  have  access  hare  rendered  the  tenii 
«  Almighty.**  (See  Patrick,  on  Gen.  xvii,  1.) 
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tbou  considered  my  serrant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God, 
and  escheweth  evil  ?"  Chap,  i,  8.  And  also  in  that  sublime  ad- 
dress of  Jehovah  in  chapters  xxxviii-xli,  we  find  these  attributes, 
as  well  as  that  of  omnipotence,  claimed  and  avowed  in  the  fullest 
manner.  The  ultimate  decision  of  Jehovah  in  the  case  of  Job 
is  also  in  proof.  Here  is  a  just  discrimination  between  the  con- 
duct and  judgment  of  Job,  and  that  of  his  friends ;  a  discrimina- 
tioQ  which  could  only  have  resulted  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
die  conduct  and  spirit  of  the  parties. 

We  have  precisely  similar  evidence  brought  before  us  in  the 
Bocdc  of  Grenesis.  A  great  number  of  facts  are  detailed  in  con* 
nection  with  revelations  of  the  divine  character,  which  will 
incontestably  prove  that  the  clearest  views  were  held  of  the 
divine  majesty,  power,  wisdom,  and  omnipresence.  Let  us  take 
as  an  instance  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  especially  the  con- 
Tersation  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham  respecting  that  fearful 
visitation.  We  see  here  the  most  ample  exhibition  of  omnis- 
cience. The  .divine  Being  knew  all  the  iniquities  of  that  wicked 
people.  He  claims  an  infinity  of  power.  Abraham  evidently 
believes  that  He  is  possessed  of  these ;  and,  on  the  principle  that 
the  divine  eye  could  select  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  prefers 
his  ever-memorable  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  devoted  city.  Nor 
•  can  it  be  said,  as  an  answer  to  this  argument,  that  the  account 
which  we  possess  was  communicated  by  divine  revelation  ta 
Moses.  However  the  Jewish  lawgiver  might  have  obtained  his 
information  of  these  circumstances,  whether  by  early  writtea 
records,  tradition,  or  enturely  by  immediate  revelation,  it  must 
be  admitted,  by  every  believer  in  the  verity  of  Holy  Scripture, 
that  the  conversation  to  which  we  have  referred  actually  took 
place.  We  cannot  regard  it  in  the  same  light  with  the  poetic 
conversations  of  Homer,  or  the  well-imagined  speeches  reported 
by  Tacitus.  Abraham  really  heard  and  actually  spoke  what  we 
read ;  and,  therefore,  the  account  supplies  an  ever-living  exhibi* 
tion  of  the  doctrines  which  the  patriarchs  believed,  and  of  the 
views  which  they  entertained. 

If  this  conclusion  be  sound,  then  we  ask  the  careful  read^  to 
refer  to  the  Book  of  Job,  and  to  that  part  of  Genesis  which 
details  the  dealings  of  Jehovah  with  the  patriarchs  from  the 
flood  until  the  death  of  Isaac ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  he 
will  there  find  displays  of  those  divine  attributes  to  which  we 
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have  referred,  as  sabHrne  as  in  any  other  part  of  sacred  Scrip* 
ture.  Where  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  power  more  clearly 
asserted,  and  more  fully  received?  Where  is  the  wisdom  of 
Jehovah  more  abundantly  displayed?  The  Deity  adored  by 
tfiose  patriarchs  stands  out  in  their  creed,  practice,  and  worships 
as  necessarily  invested  with  all  the  glorious  attributes  which 
Christians  ascribe  to  the  eternal  God. 

Nor  were  these  doctrines  received  as  mere  abstract  dogmas, 
or  these  attributes  considered  as  mere  qualities  or  powers,  witk 
out  any  regard  to  their  operation.  It  was  fiilly  known  and 
clearly  admitted  that  God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and 
power,  had  created  the  world.  Who  can  read  the  beginning  of 
the  divine  address  to  Job  without  regarding  it  as  a  nK)st  glorioos 
exhibition  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Grod  in  creation  ? 

"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth? 
declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures 
thereof,  if  thou  knowest  ?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon 
it?  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened?  or  who 
laid  the  comer-stone  thereof;  when  the  morning  stars  sang  to* 
gether,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?  Or  who  shat 
up  the  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it  had  issued  out 
of  the  womb  ?  when  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof,  and 
thick  darkness  a  swaddling-band  for  it,  and  brake  up  for  it  nrf 
decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said,  Hitherto  shak 
diou  come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
staid  ?'  Job  xxxviii,  4r-l  1 . 

The  people  who  were  conversant  with  such  views  of  the  divine 
operations,  who  could  so  clearly  apprehend  the  origin  of  ouf 
earth,  and  the  almighty  power  and  wisdom  which  produced  it, 
must  have  had  little  to  learn  respecting  these  distinguishing  attri- 
butes of  Grod ;  at  least  in  comparison  of  any  subsequent  genera- 
tion of  their  fellow-men. 

We  now  inquire  into  the  views  which  were  entertained  of  the 
divine  goodness,  compassion,  and  love,  and  the  manifestation  of 
these  attributes  to  mankind. 

This  subject  naturally  claims  our  attention  to  two  distinct 
parts :  1.  As  it  respects  the  spiritual  interests  and  final  destiny  of 
man ;  and,  2.  As  it  regards  Gkxi's  providential  dealings  with  his 
creatures  in  their  temporal  condition. 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  we  observe,  that  these  patriarchs  wem 
unquestionably  in  possessicm  of  all  the  gracious  promises  given- 
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to  the  antediluvian  world.  The  announcement  of  a  Redeemer, 
and  the  nature  and  intention  of  sacrifice,  must  have  been  familiar 
to  them.  To  what  extent  they  apprehended  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  redemption,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  we  may  hereafter  inquire ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  sin  was  regarded  as  a  heinous  ofiense  against  Grod,  meriting 
not  only  his  displeasure,  but  insuring  punishment ;  and  also  that 
Gk)d  had  appointed  a  means  by  which  sin  was  to  be  pardoned, 
and  man  thus  saved  from  its  consequences. 

We  have  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  in  the  case  of  Job. 
He  said,  "  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned."  He,  therefore, 
'^rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  them  all.  Thus  did  Job  continually."  Job 
i,  5.  This  fact,  of  itself,  attests  the  belief  of  important  religious 
doctrines.  It  shows  that  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin  were  known ; 
that  God  had  appointed  a  means  of  forgiveness ;  and  that  sacri- 
fice stood  prominently  connected  with  this  merciful  arrangement 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  facts  related  in  the  last  chapter 
of  this  book :  "  After  the  Lord  had  spoken  these  words  unto  Job, 
the  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  My  wrath  is  kindled 
i^inst  thee,  and  against  thy  two  friends :  for  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  me  the  thing  that  is  r^ht,  as  my  servant  Job  hath.  Therefore 
t&ke  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my 
servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt-offering ;  and 
my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you :  for  him  will  I  accept :  lest  I 
deal  with  you  after  your  folly."  Chap,  xlii,  7,  8.  The  remarks 
already  made  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  afford  further  illus- 
tration of  these  doctrines. 

The  gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham  are  a  further 
proof  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  were  possessed,  at 
this  period,  of  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  mercy  to  the  souls 
of  men.  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the  most  general  view  of 
the  divine  intercourse  with  the  father  of  the  faithful.  What  was 
the  object  of  these  communications  ?  Certainly  not  the  personal 
aggrandizement  of  Abraham  or  of  his  descendants.  It  was,  that 
in  him  "  all  families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed."  Gen.  xii,  3. 
They  stood  immediately  connected  with  the  means  appointed  for 
carrying  into  efiect  the  redemption  of  the  world.  But,  what  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  they  had  an  immediate  religious  efiect  on 
the  mind  of  the  patriarch.  When  called  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  although  he  inunediately  obeyed,  and  ''went  out,  not 
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knowing  whither  he  went,"  he  did  this  "  by  faith,"  not  under  the 
influence  of  any  worldly  policy.  Hence  we  are  taught,  that  in 
this  act  of  obedience  be  was  not  influenced  by  any  earthly  or 
temporal  motives,  but  that  "he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  He,  therefore, 
not  only  lived,  but  "died,  in  faith,"  and  received  that  country 
which  he  had  sought ;  God,  not  being  ashamed  to  be  called  hit 
God,  having  prepared  for  him  a  city.  Heb.  xi,  8-10. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  this  religious  character 
of  Abraham  is  not  a  mere  opinion,  but  is  derived  from  the  express 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
revelation,  as  a  just  exhibition  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  patriarch  by  those  gracious  interpositions. 

We  may,  however,  safely  advance  a  step  beyond  this.  No  fact 
can  be  more  evident  to  a  serious  observer,  than  that  the  existence 
of  religion  in  our  world  has  always  depended  upon  the  gracious 
interposition  of  God.  We  have  heard  much  of  reason,  and  of  its 
important  influence  on  the  maintenance  of  religious  knowledge. 
But  if  we  carefuUy  consult  the  history  of  past  ages,  we  shall  find 
such  allegations  abundantly  refuted  by  matter  of  fact.  So  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  human  reason  never  formed  correct  conceptions 
of  God,  or  of  his  will,  except  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Hdy  Ghost.  It  has  not  only  done  nothing  for  the  advancement 
of  religion,  unaided  by  revelation ;  it  has  done  less  than  nothing. 
It  has  called  forth  its  most  mighty  powers,  exercised  its  most  lofty 
intellect,  in  defending  the  widest  aberrations  of  impiety  and  error ; 
teaching  man  to  renounce  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator,  and  to 
bow  down  in  slavish  subjection  even  to  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  ^ 

No  truth  stands  out  more  prominently  than  this.  Wherever 
we  look,  in  the  history  of  the  early  ages,  we  invariably  find  the 
pure  principles  of  the  patriarchal  faith  either  maintained  or  vitiated, 
as  we  find  an  obedience  to  revelation,  or  a  dependence  upon  human 
reason,  to  prevail.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  that  before  us,  we  see 
the  mind  led  into  a  happy  acquaintance  with  the  gracious  pur- 
jposes  of  God ;  in  the  other,  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  also 
gave  them  up  to  uncleanness^rough  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts." 
Rom.  i,  21^-24. 
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These  divine  interpositions  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion 
m  the  worid  daring  this  period  were  as  abundant,  and  (taking  all 
tlie  circumstances  into  the  account)  as  remarkable,  as  any  with 
which  any  age  of  the  world  has  been  favored. 

Let  us  again  refer  to  the  Book  of  Job»  which  we  regard  as  a 
splendid  history  of  divine  interposition  to  communicate  religious 
biowledge  to  man,  and  to  maintain  the  cause  of  religion  in  the 
earth.  Here  is  the  case  of  an  Arabian  prince  or  emir,  uncon- 
Bected  with  any  special  covenant  or  promise,  but  distinguished 
hy  his  devotedness  to  God,  who,  by  divine  dispensation,  is  brought 
into  circumstances  of  the  greatest  affliction ;  his  religious  fneods 
gather  around  him,  and  discourse  respecting  the  divine  attributes, 
and  the  dealings  of  God  with  man.  In  these  conversations  we 
kave  all  the  prominent  features  of  the  divine  character  recognized, 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul  and  future  hope  of  the  righteous 
strikingly  portrayed ;  and  at  length  Jehovah  descends,  explains, 
and  justifies  himself,  and  teaches  the  erring  but  sincere  Mends 
of  the  patriarch  important  lessons  of  wisdom  and  righteousness. 
Who  can  calculate  the  effect  of  these  communications  upon  a 
large,  and  perhaps  migratory,  population  ? 

The  case  of  Abraham  is  still  more  remarkable.  He  is  called 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  his  father's  family  emigrate  with  him 
to  Haran.  The  divine  character  of  this  call  must  have  been 
known  and  understood  by  aU  the  branches  of  his  household. 
From  thence  Abraham  is  commanded  to  journey  into  a  strange 
land;  he  obeys  and  travels,  accompanied  by  Lot.  His  futurs 
oourse  is  distinguished  by  yet  more  remarkable  revelations  firom 
Heaven — revelations  which  affect  not  only  himself  and  his  wife^ 
but  Lot,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  and  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
Who  does  not  see  that  this  course  of  procedure  must  have  had 
a  most  important  effect  in  maintaining  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
a  reverence  for  his  will,  in  the  world  ? 

The  providential  dealings  of  God  with  mankind  during  this 
period  must  now  be  considered. 

And  here  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  no  age  of  tiM 
world  was  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  more  fully  taught, 
or  more  clearly  understood. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  entire  history  which  the 
Hdy  Scripture  affords  of  the  postdiluvian  age  is  a  series  of  inteiw 
poritions  in  man's  favor ;  and  although  the  development  of  tbe 
great  economy  of  grace  was  the  ruling  idea  of  all  these,  thejr. 
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nevertheless,  extended  to  the  temporal  condition  of  maLUnd, 
and  even  to  the  most  minute,  and  apparently  unimportant,  of 
human  affairs. 

The  whole  history  of  Abraham,  and  the  entire  Book  of  Job, 
might  be  cited  in  proof;  but  we  only  refer  to  the  case  of  Abrar 
ham's  concern  to  provide  a  suitable  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  Who- 
ever will  carefully  read  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
arising  out  of  this  desire  of  the  aged  patriarch,  will  see  in  it  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  record  of  the  providential 
dealings  of  Jehovah  with  mankind.  We  notice  a  few  prominent 
pcints. 

In  the  address  of  Abraham  to  his  servant,  in  answer  to  an  ob- 
jection, he  says,  "  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  which  took  me  from 
my  father's  house,  and  from  the  land  of  my  kindred,  and  which 
q>ake  unto  me,  and  that  sware  unto  me,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land ;  he  shall  send  his  angel  before  thee,  and  thou 
ahalt  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  from  thence."  Gen.  xxiv,  7.  What 
language  can  express  a  stronger  assurance  of  the  protection  and 
care  of  a  gracious  Providence  than  this  ?  Nor  were  this  know- 
ledge and  reliance  confined  to  Abraham.  The  s^ed  servant  who 
was  sent  <m  this  errand,  shared  in  a  great  degree  his  master's 
confidence  in  God.  His  prayer  at  the  well  is  a  proof  of  this. 
Laban  and  Bethuel,  also,  in  some  measure  partook  of  the  same 
qpirit  After  hearing  the  statement  of  Eliezer,  unlike  many  who 
profess  Christianity  in  our  day,  they  did  not  ridicule  the  profes- 
sions of  divine  direction  in  this  matter,  but  at  once  frankly  ad- 
mitted, "  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord :  we  cannot  speak 
unto  thee  bad  or  good."  Verse  50.  The  whole  account  is  a  per« 
feet  |Mcture  of  entire  reliance  upon  Grod,  not  only  in  an  important 
afiair  itsdf,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  various  details  relating  to  its 
accomplishment.  It  also  affords  a  glorious  exhibition  of  divine 
care,  watching  over  the  interests  of  a'  pious  man's  family,  and 
overrulii^  all  circumstances  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  which  he  desired  to  realize. 

We  regard  circumstances  of  this  kind  as  of  special  value ; 
showing,  as  they  do,  not  only  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  to  which 
we  refer,  but  the  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the  minds 
of  individuals.  These  cases  also  possess  another  advantage-; 
their  testimony  extends,  with  greater  oriess  force,  to  all  the  doc- 
trines which  we  have  considered.  The  narrative  concerning 
Abraham,  EliesEer,  and  Laban,  not  only  affords  us  important  in* 
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fomation  respecting  the  doctrine  of  proyidence,  but  it  also  showi 
that  those  parties  regarded  the  Lord  as  almighty,  omniscient, 
omnipresent,  infinitely  good,  gracious,  and  merciful.  No  ezhi* 
bition  of  doctrines  in  a  didactic  form  can  make  this  truth  so 
obvious  to  common  apprehension  as  the  effect  produced,  when 
we  see  them  all  alike  recognized  by  pious  men,  ajul  exercising  a 
strong  and  abiding  influence  on  their  sentiments^- feelings,  and 
conduct. 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  to  what  extent  the  pa- 
triarchs of  this  period  understood  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and 
exercised  faith  in  the  promised  Saviour. 

We  have  already  shown  that  clear  and  ample  light  was  cast  on 
this  subject  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that  hence  Abel 
and  Enoch  were  saved  by  faith.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  Noah 
possessed  the  same  knowledge,  and  exercised  a  similar  faith.  But 
as  ages  rolled  on,  and  apostasy  became  i»*evalent,  and  mankind 
were  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  important  to 
inquire  how  far  those  who  adhered  to  the  worship  and  service  of 
the  true  God  maintained  this  knowledge  uncorrupt,  and  whether 
it  produced  in  them  the  same  results. 

We  may  freely  confess  that  we  stand  on  different  ground  from 
that  occupied  by  many  critics  who  have  written  on  this  subject 
Several  of  these  have  first  determined  that  such  and  such  doctrines 
could  not  have  been  known  in  this  early  age ;  and,  having  settled 
this  point,  they  proceed  to  put  a  meaning  on  the  text  of  Scripture 
in  accordance  with  their  views.  This,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  ob- 
serves, is  not  "  the  business  of  an  interpreter."  If,  however,  we 
have  any  temptation  of  this  sort,  it  lies  in  another  direction.  For, 
while  oUiers  have  regarded  spiritual  views  of  the  divine  economy 
as  unattainable  during  this  period,  the  whole  of  our  investigaUon 
has  shown  the  extreme  probability  that  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs 
must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  a  promised  Messiah,  and  have 
exercised  a  corresponding  faith  in  him  as  their  Saviour. 

-We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  bring  any  strong  bias  of  this 
kind  to  influence  our  decision  on  this  inquiry :  although  we  freely 
avow  that,  taking  the  account  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  as 
gjiven  by  Moses,  in  connection  with  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  can  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  population  of  the  postdiluvian  world  rose  up  into  being 
under  a  settled  conviction  that  God  had  promised  to  man  a  Re- 
deemer, who  was  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin ; 
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and  that,  therefore,  if  we  had  received  no  information  respecting 
the  religion  of  those  who  lived  during  this  period,  the  fair  and  just 
presumption  would  have  been,  that,  while  many  had  forsaken  God, 
and  lost  all  idea  of  his  mercifid  economy  by  the  darkening  in- 
fluence  of  sin,  others,  serving  and  worshiping  the  true  God,  would 
still  retain  a  lively  sense  of  the  primitive  promise,  would  still  see 
in  the  blood  of  sacrifice  a  type  of  the  promised  Saviour,  and  be 
thereby  led  to  exercise  faith  in  him,  alUiough  but  dimly  seen,  or 
obscurely  apprehended  in  the  mind. 

There  axe,  however,  some  passages  of  holy  writ  which  convey 
momentous  instruction  on  this  subject.  To  these  we  proceed  to 
direct  attention. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job  we  have  this  re* 
markable  text:  "O  that  my  words  were  now  written!  O  that 
they  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever  I  For  I  know  thett  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth : 
and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh 
shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shaU 
behold,  and  not  another ;  though  my  reins  be  consumed  within 
me."  Verses  23-27. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture  has 
occasioned  more  lengthened  stad  violent  controversy  than  this 


Some  writers  have  labored  to  show  that  the  reading  of  our  au* 
thorized  version  is  not  a  just  rendering  of  the  original ;  that  the 
terms  in  the  Hebrew  do  not  warrant  the  belief  that  Job  made  any 
reference  to  the  Redeemer,  or  to  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Those  who  adopt  this  view  read  the  passage  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

"  For  I  know  ihat  my  Vindicator  liveth, 
And  tiiat  at  length  he  will  appear  on  the  earth, 
And  ihoogh  this,  my  skin,  is  thus  corroded, 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God ; 
Whom  I  shall  see  as  my  Friend, 
And  mine  eyes  shall  hehold  him  not  estranged  from  me. 
When  I  shall  have  fulfilled  all  that  is  appointed  for  me." 

Wea^$  JcbcadhU  Timm^ p. S9. 

A  great  number  of  argiunents  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  this 
reading,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  That  it  adheres  more  close- 
ly to  the  original,  and  does  not  require  supplementary  words ; 
2.  That  it  accords  with  the  Septuagint ;  8.  That  any  other  render 
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ing  ia  unflupported  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  book  ;  4.  That  had 
Job  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  he  woold  not 
have  cursed  the  hour  of  his  birth ;  5.  That  to  apply  the  passage 
to  the  Redeemer  would  be  to  make  Job  a  prophet,  a  character 
which  Holy  Scripture  does  not  give  him :  but  the  great  reaaoii, 
although  not  ui^ed  directly  as  such,  is  evidently  this, — ^that  die 
application  of  these  terms  to  Christ  and  the  resurrection  implies  a 
uegree  of  light  ill  corresponding  with  the  times  in  which  Job  is 
supposed  to  have  lived 

Several  learned  men,  swayed  by  these  and  other  reasons,  have 
adopted  this  mode  of  interpretation,  and  among  them,  Chrysostom, 
Ambrose,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  Warburton,  Father  Simon, 
Geddes,  and  Bishop  Stock.  This  rendering,  it  will  be  perceived, 
makes  the  passage  refer  entirely  to  the  restoration  of  Job  to  health 
and  prosperity. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  although  agreeing  with  the  preceding  interpre- 
tation, goes  a  step  beyond  this  class  of  commentators,  and  con- 
aiders  that  Job  referred  to  a  divine  conviction,  which  he  had  just 
then  received,  that  God  would  appear  in  the  most  evident  manner 
to  vindicate  his  innocence,  and  give  the  fullest  proof  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  world  that  his  afflictions  had  not  been  sent  as  a  scourge 
for  his  iniquities. 

A  third  opini<m  is,  that  the  patriarch  in  this  passage  gives  us  a 
noble  testimony  of  his  faith  in  the  promised  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  who  adopts  this  opi- 
nion, has  given  the  following  translation  :— 

'*  0  that  my  words  were  eyen  now  written  down ! 
O  that  they  were  engraven  on  a  table, 
With  a  pen  of  iron,  npon  lead  I 
That  they  were  Bculptnred  in  a  rock  for  ererl 
For  I  KKOw  that  my  Bbdbbmer  Uveth, 
And  will  ascend  at  last  upon  the  earth : 
And,  after  disease  hath  destroyed  my  skin, 
That,  in  my  flesh,  I  shall  see  God : 
VHiom  I  shall  see  for  myself. 
And  my  own  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  ano&er's, 
Thongh  my  reins  be  consnmed  within  me.*' 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  criticism  on  the  accuracy 
of  either  of  the  translations  which  we  have  thus  given.  We 
have  seen  that  the  former  has  received  the  suj^xirt  of  learned 
men,  both  among  ancient  and  modem  writers.  The  latter  has 
also  heea  defended  by  critics  of  the  first  celebrity,  frcxn  Jerome 
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among  the  ancients,  to  Velthusen,  Mddenhawer,  Dr.  Hdea,  Dr. 
Mason  Good,  Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  and  others,  in  modem  times. 

It  is  possible  that  both  these  opinions  have  been  pressed  too 
fax  by  their  respective  advocates.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
ascertain,  at  least  as  far  as  possible,  whether  the  holy  patriarch 
did  refer  to  a  temporal  restoration,  or  had  respect  to  the  Messiah 
and  the  resurrection.  Those  who  wish  to  see  what  can  be  said 
in  fayor  of  the  first,  by  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  terms 
of  the  original,  may  consult  Wemys's  "  Job  and  his  Times ;" 
while  the  latter  opinion  is  maintained,  with  equal  abUity,  by  Dr. 
Mason  Good  and  Dr.  Samuel  JLee.  Admitting  the  question  to 
be  open  to  objection,  as  to  a  strict  rendering  of  the  original  terms, 
we  direct  attention  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  writer.  He 
was  afflicted  and  distressed ;  and  we  are  told  that  this  language 
was  intended  to  convey  a  strong  expression  of  conlGdence  that 
God  would  appear  as  his  Vindicator,  raise  him  from  his  degrada- 
tion and  suffering,  and  make  his  innocence  apparent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  version  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion which  gives  the  passage  a  supposed  reference  to  the  Re- 
deemer, but  that  it  also  contravenes  the  scope  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  text,  so  far  as  it  has  been  regarded  as  relating  to  a  future 
resurrection,  or  a  spiritual  state  of  being.  The  two  interpreta- 
tions stand  opposed  to  each  other.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  to 
other  parts  of  this  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  of  these  views  is  supported  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
sentiments  expressed. 

We  first  notice  the  expression  of  Job,  "  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  Chap,  xiii,  15.  It  is  admitted  that  this 
translation  has  also  been  questioned ;  but,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, we  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  whose  rendering  of 
the  text  is  very  near  that  of  the  authorized  version.  He  reads 
the  passage,  "  Were  he  to  slay  me,  should  I  not  hope  ?"  and  adds, 
^  The  Masorah,  with  some  copies,  reads, '  In  him  will  I  hope.'  I 
prefer  the  textual  reading.  The  exegetical  sense  is  much  the 
same  in  either  case ;  and,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  clearly 
indicates  in  the  speaker  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  His  meaning 
seems  to  be :  '  How  could  I  thus  expose  myself,  how  place  my 
life  in  jeopardy,  did  I  not  trust  that,  though  he  should  slay  me, 
yet  would  not  my  hope  be  cut  off?'  He  adds,  as  if  to  confirm 
this,  'My  ways*  that  is,  religious  faith  and  views,  'only  will  I 
advance  and  uj^old  in  this  argument,  and  in  his  presence ;  and 
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my  conviction  'm,  that  this  undertaking  shall  turn  to  my  salva- 
tion,' &c.  Compare  Heb.  xi." 

We  have,  therefore,  gained  an  important  point.  This  text,  as 
well  as  that  to  iw4iich  we  have  previously  referred,  goes  to  show 
that  Job  had  no  hope  of  restoration  in  this  life ;  and  they  unite 
to  prove  that  he  regarded  Jbimself  as  sunk  so  low,  as  the  subject 
of  so  much  shame,  degradation,  and  disease,  that  in  this  world 
he  was  without  hope.  Yet  he  professes  a  high  and  holy  hope : 
**  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him/'  Where  ?  For 
what  ?  Evidently  in  another  world,  and  for  everlasting  happi- 
ness; as  he  observes,  in  the.  following  verse,  ''He  also  shall  be 
my  salvation." 

We  refer  to  another  passage  on  the  same  subject,  which  we 
give  in  Dr.  Mason  Good's  translation,  and  which  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  full  of  power : — 

"Bat  man  dieth,  and  moldoreih : 
Bat  the  mortal  ezpireth,  and  where  is  he  ? 
As  the  billows  pass  away  with  the  tides, 
And  the  floods  are  exhausted  and  dried  np, 
So  man  lieA  down,  and  riseth  not : 
Till  the  hsayens  bb  dissolvbd,  they  will  not  awake; 
No,  they  will  not  rouse  up  from  their  sleep. 
0  that  thou  wonldst  hide  me  in  the  grave, 
Wonldst  conceal  me  till  tht  wbath  bb  past  ; 
That  thou  wouldbt  apfoiht  xb  a  fixbd  timb,  A2a>  bbhxxbbx  mm, 

"  But,  if  a  man  die,  shall  he  indeed  live  again  ? 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait, 
Till  my  bbnoyation  come. 
Thou  Shalt  call,  and  I  will  anbwbb  thbb; 
Thou  shalt  yearn  toward  the  work  of  thine  hand.** 

Chap,  xiv,  10-15. 

"This  is  a  very  important  passage,"  says  Dr.  Good,  (Intro- 
ductory Dissertation,  p.  Ixxxi,)  ''and  is  demonstrative  of  the 
DOCTRINE  of  a  future  state,  because  it  is  here  fully  brought  for- 
ward,  and  reasoned  upon;  but  it  shows,  also,  that  though  the 
doctrine  was  at  that  era  in  existence,  it  admitted  of  debate ;  and 
that  the  speaker  himself,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  sufier- 
ing,  at  one  moment  doubted,  and  at  another  was  thoroughly  con* 
vinced."  We  add  another  passage,  which  confirms  our  view  of 
these  texts,  by  speaJcing  plainly  of  a  future  judgment.  This  is 
clearly  enunciated,  chap,  xxi,  28-30 : — 
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*  For,  *  Where,'  say  ye,  'is  the  honse  of  this  mighty  onet 
Yea,  where  the  first  mansion  of  the  wicked  V 
Lo !  against  the  day  of  destroction  are  the  wicked  resexred; 
In  the  day  of  rengeance  shall  they  he  brooght  fbrUi.'* 

And  again,  chap,  xxxi,  13,  14: — 

'*  If  I  have  slighted  the  cause  of  my  man-senraat,  or  my  maid-ferraiit, 

In  their  controversies  widi  me, 
^What,  then,  shall  I  do,  when  God  ascendethi 

And  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  f " 

Dr.  Good,  alluding  to  the  last  text,  observes,  ''The  passage 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  seems  decisive  not  only  of  the 
existence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  at  the  era  before 
OS,  but  of  the  speaker's  habitual  belief  of  it,  considering  that  he 
is  now  debating  coolly  and  aigumentatively,  and  free  from  the 
influence  of  passion. 

"  The  quotation  immediately  preceding  it  may,  perhaps,  admit 
of  a  different  interpretation,  if  considered  by  itself;  yet,  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction  with  col- 
lateral passages,  the  proper  and  intended  sense  is  fixed  at  once. 
This  quotation  is  of  consequence,  not  only  as  leading  to  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  speaker's  assent  to  it, 
when  dispassionately  arguing  upon  the  subject,  but  as  ascribing 
the  same  assent,  as  a  known  and  admitted  fact,  to  his  com- 
panions ;  for  he  puts  the  words  into  their  mouth,  in  their  own 
presence. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  clear,  then,  I  think,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  existence  and  state  of  retribution  was  fully  known  at 
the  age  in  which  the  Book  of  Job  was  composed." — Introdiictory 
Dissertation,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

This  is  the  deliberate  testimony  of  a  man  every  way  qualified 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  this  opinion  acquires 
a  force  beyond  that  which  any  character  can  give,  by  the  evi- 
dence from  which  it  is  elicited.  According  to  this,  the  reference 
of  Job  in  these  passages  to  a  future  judgment  and  resurrection 
is  clear  and  ample.  And  why  should  this  be  thought  incredible, 
when  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  Enoch  predicted  the  final  judg- 
ment long  before  the  flood  ? 

We  now  direct  attention  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject.  The 
jMussage  to  which  we  have  so  particularly  referred  has  been  sup* 
posed  to  speak  as  plainly  of  the  promised  Redeemer  as  of  a  future 
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resurrection  and  judgment.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine  is  borne  out  by  other  passages  in 
this  portion  of  holy  writ.  We  first  notice  chap,  vii,  17 :  "  What  is 
man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him  ?  and  that  thou  shouldest  set 
thine  heart  upon  him  ?"  When  we  regard  this  as  the  language 
of  inspiration,  it  gives  us  a  strong  impression  that  the  persons 
who  could  thus  use  it,  must  have  had  tolerably  clear  views  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption.  For  man,  regarded  as  a  sinner,  (and 
the  party  speaking  fully  admitted  this,)  could  not,  apart  from 
redemption,  be  considered  as  magnified  by  the  divine  regard, — as 
being  the  object  upon  which  Jehovah  had  set  his  heart.  This 
passage  is  evidently  imitated  in  Psalm  viii,  4,  5 :  "  What  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thoa 
visitest  him  ?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  God^ 
{Elohim)  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.''  This 
latter  text  is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (ii,  6-9,)  and 
is  applied  to  Christ.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  natural 
and  appropriate  application  of  this  language.  The  original  pro- 
mise of  a  Saviour  to  odr  first  parents  pointed  him  out  as  at  the 
same  time  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  vanquisher  of  Satan; 
while  both  exhibited  man  as  the  supeiiative  object  of  the  divine 
regard,  in  that  he  was  to  be  thus  marvelously  delivered  from  the 
malice  of  his  spiritual  adversaries,  while  at  the  same  time  human 
nature  was  made  the  great  instrument  by  which  this  deliverance 
is  to  be  effected. 

There  is  another  text  (chap,  xxxiii,  23,  24)  which  I)as  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  subject.   We  give  Dr.  Lee's  translation  :— 

"  But  there  is  an  angel  on  his  part,  an  Intercessor— one  out 
of  a  thousand — ^to  show  unto  man  his  righteousness.  And  he 
shall  surely  be  gracious  unto  him,  and  shall  say,  Redeem  him 
from  going  down  to  destruction :  I  have  found  a  ransom.'' 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Lee  observes,  ""f^S  ipjlbJa  *an  angel,  an 
intercessor.'  About  the  meaning  of  the  second  of  these  words, 
there  is  but  little  dispute.  It  is  allowed,  I  believe,  on  all  hands» 
to  signify  an  interpreter,  intercessor,  mediator,  or  the  like.  It  is 
on  the  term  ^ff^y^  that  the  great  difference  of  opinion  is  hers 
found.  And  as  a  particular  religious  doctrine  seems,  at  leas( 
capable  of  being  extracted  from  the  passage,  interpreters  have, 
as  their  tastes  may  have  led  them,  written  much  in  favor  of  their 
several  views.  The  fairest  way  of  proceeding  would  perhaps  be 
to  inquire  in  what  sense  this  term  was  used  in  times  prior  ta 
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those  of  our  patriarch ;  for  in  that  it  woald  be  most  probably 
used  in  his  times  and  by  him.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  occurs 
both  in  the  singular  and  plural  number ;  and  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
intended  to  apply  to  the  itngel,  or  angels,  of  God,  in  a  sense  con- 
nected with  the  religious  welfare  of  good  men.  (See  Gen.  xvi, 
7-11  ;  xxii,  11,  15;  xxviii,  12,  13;  xxxi,  11-13;  xlviii,  16.  So 
also  Exod.  iii,  2;  xiv,  19;  xxiii,  28;  xxxiii,  2,  &c.)  And  we 
need  not  go  to  Babylon  for  this  doctrine,  as  our  German  friends 
would  have  us  to  do.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  occasionally 
Implied  to  men ;  but  never,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  either  before 
diese  times  or  after  them,  signifying  strictly  any  religious  teacher^ 
or  teizchers.  See  the  places  in  the  Hebrew  Concordances.  In 
many  places  it  signifies  *  the  Angel  Jehovah ;'  '  the  Messenger  of 
the  covenant;'  and  the  'Leader,  Protector,  Teacher,  and  Re- 
deemer, of  God's  people;'  as  in  Gen.  xxii,  11 ;  xxxi,  11 ;  xlviii, 
16 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  20-23 ;  xxxiii,  2 ;  xxxiv,  10.  Compare  Isa.  Ixiii, 
9 ;  Mai.  iii,  1 ;  Job  xix,  25,  &c.  Now,  as  this  term  is  nowhere 
used  to  signify  *  doctor,  teacher,'  &c.,  in  a  religious  sense,  and  ag 
applied  to  man,  it  would  be  forced  and  unfair  to  give  it  that 
sense  here ;  it  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the  passage,  which 
would  be  perfectly  unjustifiable.  It  cannot,  therefore,  signify 
any  such  teacher  here,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  modem 
German  divines  on  this  point.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  caa 
Eiihu  be  meant  by  it  as  such  teacher.  Besides,  such  an  insinua- 
tion in  him  would  ill  become  the  modesty  and  apparent  sincerity 
of  his  professions ;  not  to  insist  on  the  arrogance  it  would  evince 
in  any  one,  thus  directly  to  enounce  his  own  virtues  and  dicta- 
torial privileges. 

"If,  then,  this  term  cannot,  according  to  Scripture  usage, 
signify  any  religious  teacher  among  men,  the  only  alternative 
we  have  is  to  ascribe  it  to  an  angel,  or  messenger,  of  God.  And 
among  beings  of  this  description.  Scripture,  from  first  to  last, 
affords  us  but  one  entitled  to  the  term  '  Mediator,'  and  '  Inter- 
cesser,'  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher  of  divine  things* 
And  as  this  Mediator  is  here  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
doctrines  of  redemption  and  atonement,  (things  with  which  no 
other  angel  ever  had  anything  to  do,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  man  is  to  be  justified  and  restored  to  his  primitive  purity 
and  soundness,)  there  consequently  is  but  one  Being,  namely,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  we  fairly  can  apply  it.  To  hinv 
therefore,  I  do  apply  it,  in  all  the  latitude  which  these  terms 
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both  here  and  elsewhere,  require." — Dr.  Samuel  Lee's  commen 
tary  on  the  text 
Dr.  Hales  renders  Job  xxxiii,  24,  thus : — 

" Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  fhe  pit: 
I  have  foond  an  atonement;" 

and,  remarkiiog,  on  this  passage,  observes :  "  The  word  nD5  (caphar) 
literally  signifies  '  a  covering ;'  and,  in  a  religious  sense,  '  an  atone* 
ment,*  (Exod.  xxix,  36 ;  Num.  xvi,  46,)  or  *  propitiation.'  Such 
was  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  (1  John  ii,  2 ;  Rom. 
iii,  25,)  whose  precious  blood,  as  'the  Lamb  of  God'  virtually 
sacrificed  '  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,'  (Rev.  xiii,  8,)  had 
a  retrospective  efficacy  to  all  preceding  times,  under  the  patri- 
archal covenants,  as  to  the  future  under  the  Christian.  In  whom, 
therefore, '  God  found  an  atonement  for  Job's  sins ;'  a  transgres* 
sion  which  Adam  vainly  endeavored  to  cover,  or  hide  in  conceal- 
ment, and  to  remedy  by  his  own  imperfect  contrivance.  Job 
xxxi,  33.  Such  views  of  the  mediatorial  scheme  of  salvation, 
through  the  blessed  Seed  of  the  woman,  in  so  early  an  age,  and 
in  a  heathen  country,  are  really  surprising.  But  that  which  sub- 
sisted, we  learn  from  apostolical  authority,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Peter : — 

''  *  Concerning  which  salvation,  the  (ancient)  prophets  inquired 
and  searched  diligently;  who  prophesied  concerning  the  grace 
(of  the  gospel)  communicated  unto  you,  (Crentile  as  well  as  Jewish 
converts,)  searching  what  (time,)  and  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  pointed  out ;  when  it  testi- 
fied, beforehand,  concerning  the  sufferings,  and  the  ensuing  glo- 
ries, of  Christ.  To  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  they  ministered 
not  unto  themselves,  but  to  us,  these  things,'  or  foretold,  by  divine 
inspiration,  mysteries,  'into  which  angels  are  desirous  to  pry.' 
1  Peter  i,  10-12. 

"  Among  these  ancient  prophets  Job  seems  to  be  included  by 
the  apostle,  by  a  marked  reference,  immediately  before,  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  converts,,  designed,  like  those  of  Job,  for  the 
proof  of  their  faith,  a  proof  much  more  precious  than  that  of  gold 
which  perisheth,  though  proved  by  fire.  Verse  7.  Compare  Job 
xxiii,  10." — Haks's  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  p.  88.  ''[ 

Thus  we  have  evidence — ^resting  not  on  one  or  two  disputed 
passages  in  this  book,  but  on  many,  which  appear  to  bear  a  plain 
and  obvious  meaning — that  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  the 
judgment,  and  redemption,  were  clearly  recognized  and  believed* 
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W«  cannot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  read  the  remarkaUe 
which  we  have  quoted  from  the  nineteealh  chapter,  in  the 
^e&  by  Dr.  Mason  Good ;  and  we  cheeifuliy  adopt  and  grateftdly 
transcribe  his  note  on  that  text,  as  «  masterly  exhtt>ition  of  the 
doctrine  under  con»deration : — 

*'  Such  is  the  noUe  testimony  of  faith,  which  the  pious  patriaroh 
is  ao  anxious  to  have  record^  in  ererlastiag  chi^acters,  for  the 
support  of  those  who  should  hereafter  be  afflicted  like  himsetf. 
it  is  a  direct  and  magnanimous  r^ly  to  the  chief  argument  of 
Ju0  companions,  who,  in  every  speeoh,  have  insisted  that  it  is  the 
wicked  alone  who  are  puni^ed,  and  that 'the  good  in  every  ift- 
-fftance  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Aknighty :  it  was  with  this  axgiBh 
fnent  that  Hiphaz,  the  first  speaker,  commenced,  and  Bildad,  the 
last  speaker,  closed.  The  holy  patriarch,  far  from  denying  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  admits  it  as  a  general  fact:  he  aaaevii 
ihat  it  is  the  wicked  only  who  are  utterly  cut  off,  and  perish  be- 
laeaith  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High;  that,  in  the  mysteriouf ' 
•ways  of  Providence,  the  just  may  alao  suffer,  and,  to  an  inattentcw 
eye,  indiscriminately ;  but  that  the  afflictions  of  the  just  are  coi- 
iectioBs  of  love,  and  not  of  anger ;  that  the  good  man  will  mo- 
fiNrmly  be  supported  under  his  trials,  and  at  length  be  triumph- 
Ai^y. delivered  from  them,  and. his  real  character  be  madd 
•«nanifest  to  all  the  worM.  '  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,'  contiaoaa 
jhe,  with  hdiy  confidence,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  inaii- 
-oence, '  afflicted  as  I  now  am,  overspread  with  corrupt  sore^  m- 
duced  to  a  skeleton,  and  in  the  full  prospect  <>f  diasolution*  tbtft 
llhe  Almighty  will  not  for  ever  forsake  me;  that  this  dying  frame 
liiall  hereafSter  be  rebuilt ;  and  the  mighty  Biaflder,  the  great  Ra- 
irtDrer  and. Redeemer,  will  hereafter  vindicate  my  iategrity,  whip 
jie  shall  at  last  ascend  to  judgment  And  under  this  persuaaioii, 
iltloiig  earnestly  to  record  the  triumfrfial  feelings  that  console  me 
4t  this  moment,  upon  the  noost  durable  marUe,  as  aa  animatiAg 
mppori  to  succeeding  generations :. 

For  I  know  thst  my  Kedeemer  liveth,*  fte.** 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  Abraham ;  a  very  brijif 
Jwiuiry  into  whose  faith  will  serve  atill  further  to  show  that  these 
iuioient  patriarchs  had  sound  and  clear  views  of  the  doctrine  iof ' 
redemption  through  a  promised  Saviour. 

We  have  seen  that  ibis  pMriaroh  ,had.».spiritual  perpeptiofi  of 

'Ae.dAvine  premiseBtaod  ^fnpahend^d^throui^  cheii^,ii  hpp^df 
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heaiEen,  and  an  .intenest  in  its  blessedness.  As  all  reTelation 
teaches  that  this  is  only  realized  throng  Christ,  this  of  itself 
would  be  some  proof  that  Abraham  had,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
faith,  a  reference  to  the  promised  M^siah.  But  we  are  not,  on 
this  subject,  left  to  inferential  evidence.  The  plain  declaration 
of  Jesus  Christ  places  this  point  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt : 
"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  and  he  saw  it, 
and  was  glad."  John  viii,  56. 

On  this  text  we  observe,  that,  in  our  translation,  there  is  an 
evident  tautol<^.  If  the  first  clause  be  rightly  rendered,  then 
Abraham  is  declared  to  have  seen  the  day  of  Christ,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  second  clause  is  superfluous.  An  examination  of  the 
original  terms  solves  the  difficulty.  The  word,  in  the  first  clause 
of  this  text,  which  our  trwislators  have  rendered  "rejoiced," 
is  fjfyaXktaaaro,  and  comes  firom  or/av,  "  very  much,"  and  &kXofMu^ 
"I  leap."  And  therefore  the  word  is  used,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, to  intimate  that  "*  his  soul  leaped  forward  in  earnest  hope 
and  strong  expectation  that  he  might  see  the  incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Parkhurst  supports  this  view,  and  renders  the  term,  "to 
be  transported  with  desire,  to  leap  forward  with  joy  to  meet  the 
object  of  one's  wishes."  Dr.  Campbell  says,  "  that  it  cannot  mean 
here  'rejoiced,'  but  rather  signifies  'desired  earnestly,  wished, 
longed.'"  Whitby  has,  "vehemently  wished."  And  Wesley 
accordingly  gives  the  most  expressive  and  succinct  translation 
of  the  phrase  by  the  words,  "  Abraham  longed  to  see  my  day ;  he 
saw  it,  and  was  ^ad." 

This  text,  therefore,  teaches  us,  that  Abraham  intensely  desired 
to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  and  is  thus  strikingly  corroborative  of 
the  application  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  we 
have  just  given  firom  Dr.  Hales.  When  all  the  circumstances  are 
considered,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  this  judgment  is  just,  and 
that  the  pious  patriarchs  of  this  period,  having  heard  of  the  gra- 
cious promise  of  redemption,  and  being  taught  to  rely  on  the  efll- 
cacy  of  the  blocKl  of  sacrifice,  through  faith  in  the  coming 
Saviour,  whose  person,  character,  work,  sufierings,  and  triumph, 
were  nevertheless  greatly  obscured  by  surrounding  darkness, 
intensely  desired  to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  to  have  a  noon-tide 
visbn  of  the  glorious  person  who  should  thus  mysteriously  work 
out'  for  man  this  great  salvation. 

This,  we  are  told,  was  vouchsafed  to  Abraham :  "  He  saw  the 
day  of  Christ."    He  was,  through  the  exercise  of  faith*  and  by 
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the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enabled  to  apprehend 
the  true  character  of  the  sacrificial  offering  of  Christ. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  exhibit,  with  perfect  accnracy,  tte 
precise  means  by  which  these  convictions  were  produced  on  the 
mind  of  these  hdy  patriarchs,  nor  the  extent  to  which  this  spirit- 
ual apprehension  of  the  promised  Saviouijjp  atonement  stood  con- 
nected with  any  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  it 
should  be  presented  to  God  in  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  particulars  which  here  deserve  careful 
attention. 

1.  Whatever  knowledge  Abraham  possessed  on  this  subject 
came  from  divine  revelation.  '*The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  Abraham;"  but,  whether  by  immediate  revelation,  or  by 
faith  in  divine  communications  made  to  preceding  patriarchs  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  truth  which  was  the  guide  of  his  faith  was 
of  divine  origin. 

2.  The  several  progressive  steps  in  the  estabKshment  of  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham,  as  explained  by  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  will  cast  light  upon  the  religious  character  aad  faith 
of  this  period. 

"  The  first  engagement  in  it  was  that  God  would  *  greatly  bless' 
Abraham;  which  promise,  although  it  comprehended  temporal 
blessings,  referred,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul,  more  fully  to  the 
blessing  of  his  justification  by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for 
righteousness,  with  all  the  spiritual  advantages  consequent  upon 
'Oie  relation  which  was  thus  established  between  him  and  God,  in 
time  and  eternity.  The  second  promise  in  the  covenant  was, 
that  he  shouki  be  'the  father  of  many  nations f  which  we  are 
also  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  interpret  more  with  reference  to  his 
spiritual  seed,  the  followers  of  that  faith  whereof  cometh  justifica- 
tioh,  than  to  his' natural  descendants :  '  That  the  promise  might 
be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  only  to  that  which  is  by  the  law,  bttt 
that  also  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of 
us  all,'— of  all  believing  Grentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  third 
stipulation  in  God's  covenant  with  the  patriarch,  was  the  gift  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  in  which  the 
temporal  promise  was  manifestly  but  the  type  of  the  higher  pro- 
mise of  a  heavenly  inheritance.  Hence  St.  Paul  says,  'By* 
faith  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  dwelling  in  tabemackMr 
with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  d*  the  same  promise;^ 
bat  this  faith  did  respect  the  fulfillment  of  the  temporal  peomiai : 
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4iT  St  Paul  adds, '  They  looked  for  a  city  which  had  foundadodi^ 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.'  Heb.  xi,  9,  10.  The  hm^ 
fiomise  was,  that  God  would  always  be  'a  God'  to  Abraham, 
«Qd  to  his  'seed  after  him ;'  &  promiste  which  is  oonnected  with 
the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  such  as  the  remissaoa  of  our  sins^ 
and  the  saactifioatioop  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  with  a  viable 
ckurch-state.  It  is  ev^i  used  to  express  the  feJicitous  state  4d 
^tiB  church  in  heaven.  Rev.  xxi,  3.  The  final  engagement  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  was,  that  in  Abraham's '  seed  all  the  nattona 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;'  and  this  blessing,  we  are  e^ressjf 
tai^t  by  St.  Paul,  was  nothing  less  than  the  justification  of  all 
nations,  that  is,  of  all  believers  in  all  nations,  by  faith  in  Chritt: 
'  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  hea- 
then by  feith,  preached  before  the  gospel  to  Abri^am,  sayinp^  111 
'<bee  shall  all  natbos  be  blessed.  So  then  they  who  are  of  faiA, 
are  blessed  with  believing  Abraham:'  they  received  the  same 
•hiessing— justificatiOT,  by  the  same  means — ^faith." — Wat$on*$ 
^ingtituiei,  part  iv,  chap.  8. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  gracious  displays  of  divias 
mercy  made  to  the  mind  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  were  su£> 
fieient  to  afford  a  satis&otory  knowledge  of  the  mediation  and 
•tonement  of  the  promised  Saviour. 

'  Nor  can  it  be  dbjected  to  this  argument,  that  we  rely  on  evt- 
^Doe  dorived  fix>m  subsequent  revelations;  for,  although  our 
rvKposition  of  the  doctrine  is  derived  from  New  Testament  reve* 
^ialion,  it  nevertheless  refers  to  the  results  which  this  faith  actua% 
OTDught  in  Abraham.  He  was  justified  by  faith,  and  is  thus  fagr 
'4ke  apostle  set  forth  as  a  model  for  all  believBrs.  It  is  undeniaUe, 
"therefore,  that  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  R»- 
-ibemer,  and  have  exercised  faith  in  his  atonement. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  (his  subject,  Which  is  caleufaitfld 
^io  cast  further  light  tqoon  the  reUgion  of  the  pmod  under  cott* 
^deration,  and  especially  upon  this  part  of  it.  No  fact  belongit^ 
:«»  the  theology  of  the  early  ages  has  been  more  clearly  aaoer* 
Gained,  or  is  more  fully  attested,  than  this— «that  the  viaiUe 
Jehovah  of  the  CM  Testament  Scriptures  was  none  other  than 
^In  Sfm  of  God.  An  ample  proof  of  this  would  require  a  chap- 
tar  :  we  must  be  ^satiafied  with  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  moat 
ilnportant  points. 

1.  The  Jehovah  who  mppearadto  Ae  patriaardis  was  a  diidae 
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This  is  proved  by  the  fa^  that  he  bears  the  names  of  Jehova^ 
God,  and  other  divine  appettatioas,  and  that  he  dwelt  among  the 
kraelites  as  the  object  oif  their  suprenEie  worship. 

When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  found  Hagar  in  the  wilderness^ 
'^sbe  called  ^e  name  of  Jehovah  that  spake  unto  her,  Thou  God 
seest  me."  Gren.  xvi,  13.  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  ia 
the  Plains  of  Mamre.  Abraham  lifti^  up  his  eyes,  and  three 
vo0n,  three  persons  in  human  form,  stood  by  him.  One  of  tb» 
three  is  caUed  Jehovah.  ''And  Jehovah  said,  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do?"  Gen.  xviii,  17.  Two  of  the 
tfureo  depart ;  but  he  to  wh4Mn  this  high  appellation  is  given  re* 
raains:  ''But  Abraham  stood  yet  before  Jehovah."  Verse  23, 
This  Jehovah  is  called  by  Abraham,  in  the  conversation  which 
followed,  "  the  Judge  of  idl  the  earth ;"  and  the  account  of  the 
ariemn  interview  is  thus  closed  by  the  inspired  historian :  "  The 
Lord  [Jehovah]  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  off  conw 
miming  with  Abraham."  Verse  33.  And  we  are  afterward  told» 
"  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  npoa  Gomorrah  brim- 
atone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven."  (ven.  xix,  24.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  the  visible  Jehovah,  who  had  talked  with 
Abraham,  raining  the  storm  of  vengeance  from  another  Jehovak 
out  of  heaven,  and  who  was,  therefore,  invisible.  Appearances 
of  the  same  person  occur  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob :  after  one  of 
these  the  latter  patriarch  exdaims,  "I  have  seen  God  face  to 
face."  Gren.  xxxii,  30.  The  same  Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses, 
gave  him  his  commission,  and  afterward  went  before  the  Israel* 
ites  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  gave  them  the  law  firom  Sinai,  amidst 
terrible  displays  of  his  power  and  majesty.  This  Jehovah  is, 
therefore,  truly  divine. 

fL  He  is  not  God  the  Father. 

Holy  Scripture  informs  us  that  "  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."  John  i,  18.  Although  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  press 
the  application  of  this  passage  universally  and  absolutely,  seeing 
that,  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said, ''  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before 
thee,"  &c.,  (Exod.  xxiii,  20,)  which  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  a  direct  revelation  from  the  Father ;  yet  it  must  be  evi* 
dent  that  the  J^ovah  who  it  so  <^en  called  the  Angel,  and  who, 
therefore,  was  the  person  sent,  must  be  regarded  as  another. 
And  this  was  the  visible  Jehovah  of  whom  we  speak.  "  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord"  appeared  to  Abraham.  The  Jehovah  who 
appeared  to  him  respecting  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  also  ap 
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peared  as  an  angel.  And  it  was  the  Angel  c(  JehoTah  fix>m 
heaven  who  aware  by  himself  unto  Abraham,  '*  In  Messing  I  will 
bless  thee."  These  are  amfde  proofsi  that  this  person,  althoi^ 
truly  divine,  was  not  the  Father. 

8.  We  have  now  to  show  that  this  Jehovah  was  the  promised 
Saviour. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  angel  Jehovah  who  appeal^ 
unto  the  patriarchs,  and  gave  the  law  in  his  own  name  to  the 
Israelites:  he,  therefore,  was  the  Person  who  established  the' 
Mosaic  economy.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  however,  expressly 
says,  that  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  was  to  be  made  by  iht 
same  Person  who  had  made  the  old :  '*  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Jcr. 
xxxi,  31,  32.  Here  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  who  brought  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  them  their  law,  is  plainly  de- 
clared to  be  the  author  of  the  new  covenant.  Yet  the  apostle 
Paul  assures  us  that  this  new  covenant  is  the  Christian  dispensa* 
tion ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is 
the  same  with  Christ. 

The  celebrated  prediction  of  Malachi  is  to  the  same  effect: 
'' Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  me:  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom 
ye  delight  in :  Behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Mai.  iii,  1. 

The  title,  "  Lord  of  the  temple,"  when  spoken  to  Jews  con- 
cerning their  temple,  can  be  applicable  to  none  but  Crod.  The 
words,  "Messenger  of  the  covenant,"  clearly  identify  the  divine 
Person  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  Yet  tfiis  prophecy  is  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Christ  by  St.  Mark :  "  The  banning  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod ;  as  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets,  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee."  Mark  i,  1,  2. 

Again :  it  was  the  glory  of  the  angel  Jehovah,  the  resident  God 
of  the  temple,  which  Isaiah  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  prophecy :  but  the  evangelist  John  declares  that; 
<m  that  occasion,  the  prophet  saw  the  ^ory  of  Christ,  and  spake 
of  him.    Christ,  therefore,  was  the  Lord  of  hosts,  whose  glory 
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fiOed  the  temple.    We  quote  but  one  other  text:  *'See  that  ye. 
refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.    For  if  they  escaped  not  who  re- 
fused him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape  if 
we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven:  whose  voice, 
then  shook  the  earth:  but  now  he  hath  promised/'  &c.  Heb.  xii* , 
25,  26.    The  context  proves  that  He  that  speaketh  from  heaven, 
is  Christ.    It  is  equally  clear  that  the  voice  which  shook  the  earthr 
was  the  voice  of  him  that  gave  the  law ;  and  this  was  the  Ang^ 
of  Jehovah.    Yet  the  text  declares  that  it  is  the  same  voice :  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  Angel  and  Jesus  are  the  same  divine 
Person. 

Nor  is  this  a  modem  view  of  this  doctrine.  It  was  supported 
by  the  most  eminent  Christian  fathers :  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneus, . 
Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  many  others,  might ' 
be  quoted  as  corroborating  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been 
conducted.* 

This  truth  will  be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  • 
religion  of  the  patriarchal  age.  We  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  actual  revelations  made  during  this  period.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  plan  out  a  system  of  its  theology.  Strong 
moral  evidence  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  views,  and  of  the  ex* . 
ercise  of  saving  faith,  may  be  brought  forward,  which  may  never- 
thdess  be  open  to  question  and  cavil,  because  we  have  not  mc»re 
am|de  details  of  the  strictly  religious  knowledge  and  character  of 
the  age.  Still  we  have  the  fact  which  has  been  elicited, — ^that 
the  Jehovah  who  appeared  to  Adam,  pronounced  his  sentence, 
and  gave  him  a  promise  of  mercy ;  who  walked  with  Enoch,  talked 
with  Noah,  made  rich  displays  of  himsdf  to  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
and  cons<ded  and  strengthened  Job  in  his  affliction ;  was  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  interposing,  directing,  and  governing  all  things,  that 
the  great  end  of  his  future  mission  might  be  fully  and  gloriously 
accomplished.  With  such  a  fact  before  us,  can  we  believe  that 
pious  patriarchs,  living  under  the  guidance  of,  and  actually  con- 
versing  with,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah«  were  left  in  utter  ignorance 
of  his  mediatorial  character  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  we  not  fully 
prepared  for  the  announcement,  *'  Abraham  longed  to  see  my  day ; 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad  ?** 

The  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future 
judgment,  have  beea  already  incidentally  discussed.    The  express* 

•  See  this  mbjed  ably  ducnsaed  in  Watson's  InstitatM,  pari  ii,  chap,  xi }  to  whid|. 
Tjlnable  work  we  hare  been  largely  indebted. 
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tMchif^  of  Holy  Scripture  aseurBS  us  thial  both  had  beed  reveaiM 
8l  this  period.  The  author  of  ^e  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  elewlj^ 
shows  that  Abraham,  in  all  his  joumeyings  in  obedienoe  to  tlMi 
d}vi]i6  eommand,  had  reference  to  a  "heavenly  country/^  aifd 
consequently  had  received  and  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  ink 
ifiortality  of  the  soul ;  while  the  prophecy  of  Bnoch,  iteratedt  b^ 
St.  Jude,  proves  that,  even  in  antediluvian  times,  the  judgment 
utim  predicted.  There  are,  however,  other  prooft  of  these  doo^ 
ttines,  to  some  of  which  we  may  briefty  allude* 

As  in  many  cases  the  same  word  is  in*  the  Hebrew  used  iadi^ 
ferently  for  the  soul  and  animal  life,  it  is  difficult,  even  in  passagov 
^rbere  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortaKty 
of  the  soul  is  taught  or  recognized,  to  prote  that  the  t^ians  are 
rightly  apprehended,  and  that  they  do  not  refer  to  the  animal  1^ 
We  may  instance  a  case  or  two.  The  Hebrew  word  ^^^^^.  is  used 
in  Gen.  ii,  7,  where,  in  the  authorized  translation,  it  is  rendered 
'*ihe  breath  of  life;"  the  same  word  is  used  in  Job  xxvi,  4,  where 
it  reads,  "  And  whose  spirit  came  from  thee  i"  it  is  also  fooad  iff 
Proverbs  xx,  27,  in  which  text  it  is  translated,  **  the  spirit  of  man ;" 
and  also  in  Isaiah  Ivii,  16,  where  we  have,  "  And  the  souls  whiA 
I  have  made.*' 

It  is  very  ^mikur  with  vn,  the  Hebrew  word  generaHy  used  is 
the  Old  Testament  to  signify  ''soul."  For  instance:  tlus  word/ 
in  Gen.  ii,  7,  is  translated,  ''  man  became  a  living  soul;"  and  itt 
Bxod.  XXX,  13,  "a  ransom  for  his  s&uir  while,  in  Joshua  xx,  d» 
it  is  rendered,  ''that  kiDeth  way  person:'*  and  in  Job  ii,  6,  "but 
sUve  his  life.**  We  have,  however,  notwithstanding  this  ambi'' 
guity  of  language,  the  means  of  showing  that  the  patriarchs  of 
a&i  age  had  definite  views  of  the  doctrine  under  constderatioiv 
and  occasionally  expressed  themselves  in  language!  which  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

In  Gen.  xxxv,  18,  we  have  the  words,  "  As  her  soul  was  in  de^ 
parting;"  which  seem  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  intended  to 
express  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  the  human  sobL 
As  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  observes,  "Her  body  did  not  go  away:* 
and  the  words  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  "  the  breath,"  or  "  the 
life,"  since  these  can  have  no  separate  existence ;  and  ther^ore^ 
ahhough  they  may  become  extinct,  they  cannot  "go  away"  or 
•* depart."  We  have  a  similar  use  of  the  same  word  in  Job  x,  1^ 
H/ttete  the  patriarch  says  of  himself,  '*  My  soul  is  weary  cfmyKfe.'* 
Here  the  original  term,  translated  "  soul,"  is  the  same  as  that  which 
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i#iised  in  the  case  cf  Raohei  just  mentioiied.  And  it  nrnst  te 
admitted  that  the  term  translated  '*soul"  cannot  mean  the  breath 
or  Kfe  of  the  person  *  the  language  clearly  shows  that  the  speaker 
believed  himself  possessed  of  an  existem^  independent  of  the< 
body ;  hence  he  speaks  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  and  ^celainur, 
"My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life."  A  simitar  phraseology  is  repeat- 
ed in  chap,  xii,  10 :  "  In  whose  hand  is  the  breath  of  ervery  living' 
creature,  and  the  spirit  of  all  human  ilesh."  {Dr.  Masmt  €hodCs 
Translation)  Does  not  this  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
terms  prove  the  existence  of  th&  doctrine  eS  which  we  ar» 
speaking? 

There  is  another  form  of  expression  found  in  thei  Mosaic  wri* 
tings  which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Gen.  xxv,  8,  9,  it 
is  said,  "  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good 
dd  age,  an  old  man,  and  fuU  of  years ;  and  was  gatheHed  to  hiir. 
people.  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  ca;v» 
of  Machpelah.^'  What  are  we  to  understand  by  Abraham  being' 
gathered  to  his  people  ?  It  could  not  have  referred  to  the  resting* 
I^ace  of  his  body ;  for  this  was  in  a  strange  land ;  Sarah,  hie  wifey 
ak>ne  having  been  buried  in  that  place.  It  must  therefore  refer 
to  the  pasmig  of  his  spirit  into  the  company  of  those  of  his  piotti 
ancestors  who  had  found  rest  in  heaven.  It  appears,  then,  as  the 
venerable  Clarkson  has  observed  on  this  subject,  that  "  a  notioa 
existed  among  the  patriarchs,  that  there  was  a  soul  in  man  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  souls  of  holy  or  good  men,  when  their 
bodies  peridied  on  the  earth,  lived  in  another  state,  and  that  they 
w«re  rewarded  there,  and  that  their  reward  consisted,  as  the  phrase 
'sitting  down'  unphes,  in  feasting  with,  or  enjoying  the  company 
of,  the  spirits  of  all  the  other  good  and  holy  men,  and  servants  <^ 
Ghxl,  who  had  gone  before  them/' 

We  have  now  referred  to  most  of  the  prominent  points  whick 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  discuss.  The  doctrine  of  divine  in- 
toence  on  the  hearts  of  mankind,  the  existence  of  divine  laws^ 
and  the  duty  of  worship,  as  they  have  been  shown  to  exist  befcHre 
the  flood,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  known  as  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  pious  persons  in  this  age  also.  There  is,  therefore, 
bat  one  other  particular  which  remains  for  consideralion.  It  \A 
the  proof  we  have  that,  at  this  time,  not  only  was  the  existenoe 
of  angels  known,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  divine  dealings  re- 
specting human  interests  and  afyrs  were  prineipally  carried  on 
through  their  instrumentality.    On  the  general  bearing  of  this 
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truth,  as  it  has  been  already  noticed,  we  diall  not  further  renuuiL 
The  question,  however,  respecting  the  Satan  of  the  Book  of  Job 
deserves  attention.  It  has  been  generally  understood  by  com- 
mentators that  the  Satan  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  is  the 
same  with  the  devil,  the  fallen  spirit  who  ten^ted  our  first  parents 
to  sin,  and  has  ever  since  gone  about  '^  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour/'  But  it  has  been  alwa3rs  apparent  that 
this  notion  is  strangely  opposed  to  the  account  which  we  have  of 
''the  sons  of  God"  meeting  together  in  the  presence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. When  we  reflect  that  we  have  here  no  poetry,  no  pro- 
phetic vision,  but  plain  historic  narration,  it  seems  extremely 
difficult  to  believe  that  an  account  so  given  can  be  intended  to 
teach  us  that  the  foul,  fallen  spirit — ^the  great  enemy  of  God  and 
deceiver  of  man — ^is,  or  was,  received  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Most  High,  and  permitted  to  suggest  successive  trials  and  afflic- 
tions toward  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  servants  of  God  living 
upon  the  earth.  *  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  at  least,  that  this 
doctrine  is  so  strange  that  we  are  not  only  at  liberty,  but  bound, 
to  consider  whether  the  terms  of  the  text,  and  the  general  analogy 
of  holy  writ,  will  allow  any  more  consistent  interpretation.  Mr, 
Wemys,  in  his  Supplementary  Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job, 
p^  276,  professes  to  have  done  this.  He  first  shows  that  Holy 
Scripture  often  speaks  of  God  after  the  manner  of  men ;  that, 
therefore,  we  read  of  his  "hand,"  and  "eye,"  and  ''ear;"  that  in 
the  same  manner  he  is  said  to  sustain  the  relations  of  "  Husband," 
"Father,"  "Shepherd,"  "King;"  and  that,  in  accordance  with 
this  mode  of  speech,  he  is  here  presented  to  us  as  sitting  in  his 
privy  council,  where  he  meets  those  exalted  holy  angels,  who  are 
specially  charged  with  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  re- 
specting mankind.  This  author  ol»erves :  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  is  the  scene  presented  to  us  in  the  first  ch^ter 
of  this  book,  verses  6,  &c.  It  is  the  assembling  of  the  privy 
council  of  the  Most  High ;  the  veil  which  severs  the  visible  fit>m 
the  invisible  world  is  for  once  drawn  up,  and  we  are  admitted  into 
the  cabinet  of  the  Almighty.  That  such  a  council  exists,  we  learn 
firom  several  passages  of  Scripture,  thoij^  the  subject  has  not 
been  usually  noticed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  chap,  xv,  8,  of  this  book, 
properly  rendered  thus : — 

*  Hast  tfaoQ  been  a  likenor  in  the  ptiry  ooimdl  of  God, 
And  dnwn  away  wisdom  to  tfajwlf  1* 
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P«alm  txxxix,  7 : — 

'  God  is  gjeatlj  to  be  feared  in  the  prirj  coandl  of  his  holy  ones 
And  to  be  reTered  by  all  that  are  round  about  him.* 

Jeremiah  xxiii,  18 : — 

*  Wbo  hath  stood  in  the  privj  oonncil  of  JehoTih, 

And  hath  seen  and  heard  the  matter, 
Or  hath  listened  to  and  heard  his  words  V 

Daniel  vii,  9,  10 :  'I  saw,  and  the  thrones  were  jdaced,  and  the 
Anoient  of  days  was  seated :  the  council  sat,  and  the  books  were 
opened/ 

*'  It  is  plain  that  all  these  expressions  are  used  by  the  supreme, 
eternal  Spirit,  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to  human  apprehensions^ 
and  to  render  the  description  more  intelligible." 

"  It  was  in  this  oouncU,  convened  for  special  purposes,  that  the 
spirit  here  called  *  Satan'  presented  himself.  Tt^  others  who 
attended  are  called  '  the  sons  of  God,'  a  term  eyidently  applied  to 
angels  in  this  book.  Chap,  xxxyiii,  7.  He  is  plainly  otie  of  them ; 
at  least,  he  is  in  no  way  distinguished  firom  the  rest  except  by  his 
name ;  and  this  name  has  the  definite  article  before  it,  showing 
that  it  is  merdy  an  appellative,  and  not  a  proper  name.  He  is 
called  'the  Satan;'  and  as  the  term  'Satan'  in  Hebrew,  like 
iuoBoXo^  in  Greek,  is  a  name  of  office  or  character,  we  are  not 
ia  this  place  necessitated  to  understand  it  of  the  evil  spirit,  but  of 
one  of  the  ministering  angels,  who  held  the  office,  in  ^e  celestial 
court;  oi  public  accuser,  or  delator,  or  perhaps  of  generalifispectar 
cf  manners.  The  whole  eomposition  of  the  poem  requires  us  so 
to  understand  it. 

"  Besides,  it  would  be  utteriy  incongruous  «to  imagine  that  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man,  the  impure  spirit,  ^ould  have  free  and 
tmdebarred  access,  whenever  he  chose  it,  to  the  divine  presence ; 
that  the  Almighty  should  hold  cdloquies  with  him,  and  conde- 
scend to  gratify  him,  especially  for  the  accomplishment  of  pur- 
poses which  might  appear  wholly  malignant.  Further,  the 
Bpistles  of  Peter  and  Jude  give  us  a  very  different  idea  of  the 
actual  condition  of  evil  spirits,  and,  of  course,  of  their  chief. 
According  to  them,  they  are  cast  down  into  Tartarus,  and  de- 
livered into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  r^erved  for  judgment,  even 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Perhaps,  during  the  period,  at 
which  Christ  sojourned  upon  earth,  there  might  be  an  intentional' 
remission  of  their  sentence,  since  we  find  the  tempter  endeavor- 
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i&g  to  ensnare  our  Saviour,  and  numberless  persons  possessed  by 
demons,  in  a  maziner  not  heard  of  in  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing ages. 

"  But,  leaving  this  mysterious  subject,  there  appears  among  the 
celestial  ministers  to  be  one  who  holds  the  office  (whether  stated 
or  occasional,  we  cannot  say)  of  being  an  inspector  or  censor  of 
himian  manners,  in  every  part  of  the  family  of  man,  and  who 
carries  his  reports  to  the  divine  judgment-seat  accordingly.  For 
aught  we  know,  instead  of  one  there  may  be  many  such,  whose 
foncticm  it  is  to  observe,  to  report,  and  to  record,  the  proceedingt 
of  men  upon  earth.  That  such  a  one  should  make  his  appear- 
ance, therefore,  at  the  privy«coUncil  of  God,  is  no  way  surprising; 
aad  the  colloquy  that  follows  countenances  the  view  we  hav* 
taken.  Inquiry  is  made  of  the  anget  as  to  his  mission,  and  a 
particular  reference  is  made  to  Job,  as  a  perfect  character ;  on 
which  the  official  accuser  su^ests  some  doubts  of  Job's  integ* 
rity.  If  this  functionary  shows  some  distrust  in  regard  to  the 
disint^ested  nature  of  Job's  piety,  it  is  only  a  consequence  of 
the  employment  with  which  he  was  invested.  Such  an  officer  i* 
bound,  on  die  one  huid,  not  lightly  to  condemn  those  of  whose 
conduct  he  is  called  to  take  the  oversight,  nor  yet  to  believe  too 
rendily  in  the  mere  appearances  of  virtue.  God,  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  fullest  test,  is  pleased  to  give  permission  to  inflict 
certain  calamities  on  his  servant,  on  the  express  reservation  that 
bis  fife  should  be  spared.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  those  suffer- 
ings to  which  Job  is  subsequently  exposed,  are  not  only  with  the 
pomission,  but  by  the  express  will,  ot  God.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  whole  history  hinges ;  all  that  succeeds  is  an  iliostra- 
tion  of  it ;  and  tiie  resuH  is,  that  Job  is  pronoupced  upr^t,  and 
1ft  acquitted  of  every  charge  against  him ;  while  his  friends,  who 
seem  to  have  acted  as  the  instruments  of  the  accusing  angel,  are 
Uamed  and  condemned,  though  afterward  pardoned  at  JMb  i»> 
teroessidn.  So  that  the  book  not  merely  exhibits  the  external' 
picture  of  the  patient  sufferings  of  a  righteous  man,  but  places 
us  behind  the  scenes,  and  shows  us  in  what  his  sufferings  first 
originated. 

^  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  suspicion  of  Job  harbored  by  the 
ai^el  was  unjust,  and  represents  the  latter  in  no  pleasing  light, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  angels  are  fallible:  'Eveafhis  angeb 
be  chargeth  with  folly,'  as  we  are  told  in  this  very  book,  chap,  ir^ 
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18 ;  and,  besides,  as  already  remarked,  agreeably  to  the  natiuift 
of  his  office,  it  was  the  employment  of  this  angelic  censor  josrum 
to  detect  anything  that  might  wear  to  him  the.8end>lance  of  iosia- 
cerity,  or  of  doubtful  piety. 

"Again :  it  is  plain  that  the  angel  neFer  exceeds  his  commn- 
aion  in  the  calamities  with  which  Job  was  tned^  but  acts  through- 
out in  perfect  accordance  with  the  divine  command,  and  like  « 
minister  who  simply  obeyed  the  mandates  of  his  sovereign ;  a 
character  scarcely  attributable  to  him  who  is  commonly  called 
Satan  and  Abaddon.  Had  this  last  been  intended  in  the  historyi 
we  should  have  had  some  allusion  to  him  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  book,  by  way  of  triunq>h  over  a  malignant  adversary ;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurs,  nor  would  such  triumph  be  decorous, 
if  we  admit  the  view  here  taken.  The  Satan  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  then,  is  simply  the  recording  angel  •of  God ;  a  messenger 
sent  forth  to  ennunine  and  discover,  to  put  to  the  test,  and  to  oor- 
rect.  This  accounts  also  for  the  intense  anxiety  of  Job  to  plead 
his  cause  before  God  himself,  who,  he  felt  confident,  would  via- 
dicate  his  conduct,  and  deliver  him.  And  so  at  last  God  does ; 
the  great  Sovereign  appears  with  majesty,  appeals  to  his  own 
stupendous  works  in  answer  to  the  vain  reasonings  coneernii^ 
him,  and  pronounces  sentence  in  Job's  favor«  who  is  restored  to 
prosperity,  and  amply  indemnified  for  all  his  sufferings.  Thus, 
there  is  a  perfect  unity  of  design  throughout  the  book,  which, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  is  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  most 
finished,  composition  now  existing. 

**  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  scene  here  presented  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  literal  history,  but  rather  as  a  figura- 
tive representation  of  what  passes  in  the  interior  of  the  celestial 
sanctuary :  in  condescension  to  human  capacity,  the  decorum  of 
the  scene  being  evidently  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  oriontal 
kings,  surrounded  by  their  ministers  of  stat^ 

"And  though  the  spirit,  called  here  'the  public  accuser  or 
inspector,'  is  represented  as  inflicting  certain  suflferings  upon 
Job,  yet,  throughout  the  poem,  the  patriarch's  calamities  are  uni- 
formly ascribed,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  friends,  immediately 
to  God ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason, — ^no  human  being  knew,  or 
was  permitted  to  know,  what  was  passing  in  the  cabinet  of 
supreme  Deity;  and,  besides  this»  whether  the  matter  was 
known  or  unknown,  all  that  a  monarch  transacts,  or  allows  to 
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he  transacted,  by  his  ministers  or  deputies,  is  justly  considered 
as  being  transacted  by  himself,  because  it  emanates  from  his 
authority/' — Wemys's  Job  and  his  Times. 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  exposition  of  Mr.  Wemjrs  is  ingenious,  and  may  be  correct: 
if  well  founded,  it  certainly  obviates  a  serious  difficulty;  but  in 
this*  case  we  are  not  so  fuUy  satisfied  as  to  feel  at  liberty  to  de- 
cide between  these  conflicting  opinions. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  a  more  extended  in- 
vestigation into  the  religious  character  of  that  period :  this  part 
of  our  task  may  be  closed  with  the  single  observation,  that, 
Aether  we  have  been  successful  in  our  effort  to  exhibit  the 
religious  doctrines  prevalent  in  this  age  or  not,  it  is  indubitable 
that  enough  light  was  manifested  to  enable  pious  men  to  realize 
the  divine  favor,  walk  in  intimate  feOowship  with  Grod,  and  give 
up  tReir  lives  in  unreservM  obedience  to  his  will.  Throughout 
till  revelation  these  privileges  and  blessings  are  uniformly  ascribed 
to  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal faith  in  him.  Hence,  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  the 
personal  religion  of  the  patriarchs  was  real,  it  involved  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  doctrines  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  in  whom  these  hoJy  men  were 

#«a]lA/)  irk  frriQf^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  RISE  OF  EMPIRES,  AND  THE  PROGKBSS  OF  IDOLATRY. 

Antiquity  of  monarchical  institutions-^BABTLOir — ^Dynasty  of  Kimrod— Arabian 
dynasty — Abstbix — ^Its  origin — ^Li«t  of  Ctesiaa — ^Ninns — Inrasion  of  Babylon^* 
Semiramia-— Nynias — China — ^Fint  emperors — Hia  dynasty— Traoaactbns  of  tho 
most  important  reigns — ^Religion— Progress  of  idolatry— Pbbsia — Mahabad — 
Paishdaddin  dynasty — Invasion  of  Zohank— Intellectoal  characterof  the  Persians 
— ^Religion— EaTPT — CJommcncement  of  the  monarchy — Chronology  of  leading 
events — Shepherd  kings — The  pyramids— Learning,  art|  and  science— Religion. 

The  origin  of  monarchical  institutions  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity. 
From  the  result  of  our  researches  into  the  subject,  we  are  peir- 
cniaded  that  the  primitive  mode  of  government  was  patriarchal. 
The  father  exercised  authority  over  his  family,  and  on  the  same 
principle  the  patriarch  ruled  over  his  tribe ;  yet,  long  before  the 
ora  of  authentic  history,  personal  prowess,  aspiring  at  dominion, 
broke  down  these  paternal  authorities,  and  established  kingly 
government  As  several  of  those  monarchies  rose  into  power 
and  influence  prior  to  the  death  of  Isaac,  we  shall  have  to  direct 
our  attention  ta  the  most  prominent  of  them  in  succession. 

The  first  of  which  we  read  is  the  usurpation  of  Nimrod  at 
Babel.  -To  this  we  have  already  referred;  we  have  now  to 
observe  the  results  of  his  efforts.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and 
geldom  as  it  has  been  noticed,  we  are  able  to  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
fiovereigns  who  reigned  over  this  kingdom  from  the  time  of 
Mimrod,  until  its  subversion  by  the  dom^iaant  power  of  Assyria. 
We  will  first  record  these  lists  of  rulers,  with  the  duration  of  their 
reigns ;  and  then  give  some  explanation  of  the  authority  upon 
which  these  data  rest. 

Xntoa    OF   BABYLON. 


Tmh 

Nimrod  reigned  after  the  dispersion.    .    .    .      6^ 

Chomasbelus        —             — 

.    n 

Poms                  —             — 

.     .     35 

Nichubes             —             — 

.     .     43 

Nabius                —             — 

.     .    46 

Oniballas             —             — 

.     .    40 

Zinziras               -^             — 

.     .    46 

235  years. 
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This  is  called  in  the  table  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years ; 
but  we  shall  assign  reasons  for  believing  the  correct  term  to  be 
one  hundred  and  ninety  years. 

We  are  informed  ^at  with  Zinzirus  this  dynasty  closed,  and 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  a  line  gf  Arabian  kings,  as  follows : — 

1.  Mardocentes  reigned 45 

2.  Marducus  — 40 

3.  Sisimordacus     «-* 28 

4.  Nabius  — 87 

5.  Paramus  — 40 

6.  Nabonadus        — 25 

These  reigns  extended  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.    With  Nabonadus  this  dynasty  terminated. 

We  are  further  told  that,  after  the  termination  of  this  Arabian 
dynasty,  a  third  succeeded,  sdd  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Ham. 
This  included  five  kings : — 

Tean. 

Belus  reigned 55 

Babius,  his  son        —  37 

Anebis,  his  son        —  38 

Chsealus,  his  son     —  45 

Arbelus,  his  son      —  42 

217  years. 

The  first  table  is  preserved  by  Syncellus  from  the  works  qf 
Berosus.  Alexander  Polyhistor  gives  us  a  similar  transcript, 
only  in  his  version  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  is  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety  years,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  making  a  difference  of  thirty-five  years.  We  agree  wilh 
Jackson,  who  says,  "  The  munber  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  must 
be  most  authentic;  and  was  that  of  Berosus  taken  from  the 
Chaldean  Annals." — Ghr&n.  Ant,  vol.  i,  p.  235.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  the  reigns  of  Nimrod  and  his  son  are  short ;  a  cii- 
cumstance  easily  -accounted  for,  as,  in  all  probability,  both  were 
old  when  they  were,  according  to  these  chronicles,  inrested  with 
regal  power. 

We  tire  not  able  with  any  certainty  to  state  the  reasons  or  cir- 
cumstances which  led  those  who  compiled  these  ^Yironicles  to 
plaoe  the  commencement  of  Nimrod's  reign  about  six  yean 
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before  his  doath.  It  is  certain  that,  long  before  this,  he  was  a 
great  and  influential  ruler.  Possibly,  however,  he  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  king  of  Babylon  untii  the  dispersion  was  fully  com- 
pleted. The  chronolc^cal  arrangement  wMch  we  have  been  led 
to  adopt  as  the  most  probable,  places  the  death  of  Nimrod  two 
years  after  the  birth  of  Peleg. 

With  respect  to  the  sec(»id  table,  Syncellus,  Alexander  Poly- 
faistor,  and  all  ancient  chrondogists,  agree.  Under  what  circum- 
stances the  second  and  third  dynasties  obtained  dominioh  over 
Babylon,  we  have  no  information.  This,  however,  forms  no 
reasonable  objection  against  the  historical  and  chronological 
aullMMrity  oi  these  accounts.  We  refer  to  one  circumstance  cmly 
inproof  of  thjb. 

CaNisthenes,  a  relation  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  on  his  eastern  expedition,  was  uAd 
by  the  priests  of  the  tonple  of  Belus  in  Babylon,  that  they  had 
preserved  a  series  of  astronomical  calculations,  which  extended 
over  a  space  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  years  be- 
fore tfiat  time.  Alexander  conquered  Babylon  B.  C.  890 :  these 
records,  therefore,  must  have  begun  B.  C.  2288.  Now,  if  we  fix 
the  era  of  the  commencement  of  Nimrod's  regal  government  in 
Babylon  at  B.  C.  2718,  then  we  find  that  these  astronomical  calcu« 
lations  commenced  during  the  reign  of  Babius  of  the  third  dynasty. 
We  regard  this  as  strong  confirmatory  proof  of  the  chronological 
tables  under  discussion ;  for  nothing  is  more  folly  acknowl^ed 
than  the  fact,  that  the  Asiatics  were  in  all  ages  intensely  devoted 
to  the  coDOfKitaticm  of  genealc^es,  and  the  tracing  of  descents. 
This  bdng  the  case,  it  cannot  be  considered  improbable  that 
leeoiYis  of  sovereigns  should  be  preserved  two  or  three  centuries 
before  taUes  of  astrcmomical  science  were  written.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Russ^,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Pezron,  ob- 
serves :  *'  He  reminds  his  readers  that  Julius  Afirieaiius,  who  com- 
piled his  work  from  the  most  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity^ 
gave  a  place  in  his  collection  to  the  Chaldean  and  Arabian  dynas- 
ties; and  that  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  found  no  difficulty  in  re- 
c<^izing  these  princes  as  actual  sovereigns  of  ancient  Babylon.. 
Polyhistor  in  like  manner  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  annals 
of  the  Chaldees,  which  he  formed  upoQ  the  genuine  writings  of 
Batosus,  of  Abydenus,  and  of  Apdlodorus.  In  a  word,  if  we 
reject  the  anthorities  whteh  hatve  been  prodooed  for  this  import^ 
ant  fact,  and  deny  that  there  was  a  succession  of  monarchs  at 
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Babylon  before  Ninus  subdued  the  last  of  the  race,  and  extended 
the  Assyrian  power  over  the  land  of  Nimrod,  we  shall  shake  the 
foundation  of  all  ancient  history,  and  reduce  to  the  insignificance 
of  fiction  some  of  the  best-established  records  of  the  primeval 
world." — Connection^  vol.  ii,  p.  89. 

"  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Arabian  kings/'  ba  Jackson  observes, 
"  we  have  two  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  Babylonian  gods, 
Merodach,  Marodach,  or  Mardach,  mentioned  Jeremiah  iv,  2; 
and  Nebo,  or  rather  Nabo,  (as  Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and 
Jerome,  read  it,)  Isaiah  xlvi,  1.  The  first  of  these  was  no  other 
than  the  first  Arabian  king  of  Babylon,  Mardoc-Entes :  the 
second  is  the  fourth  Arabian  king  of  Babylon,  Nabo,  with  the 
Greek  termination  Nabius.  These,  after  their  deaths,  were  dei* 
fied  and  worshiped  by  the  Babylonians  and  Arabians." — Chrano* 
logical  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  286. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  although  but  in  putline,  the  earliest  post^ 
diluvian  national  records.  According  to  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement which  we  have  adopted,  the  recorded  date  of  Nimrod's 
accession  to  the  throne  was  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Pel^. 
And  although  with  respect  to  such  very  remote  periods  it  is 
absurd  to  pretend  to  anything  like  minute  accuracy  in  dates,  this 
coincidence  is  remarkable  as  identifying  that  event  with  the  era 
of  the  dispersion. 

Thus  Nimrod  established  a  sovereignty.  "And  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Ereoh,  and  Aecad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar."  Gen.  x,  10.  Having  obtained  supremacy 
at  Babel,  he  extended  his  government,  and  built  towns  in  difier* 
ent  parts  of  the  land  of  Shinar.  An  uninterrupted  series  of 
kings  occupied  his  throne  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  years. 
Then  followed  an  Arabian  dynasty,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years ;  and  afterward  a  third  djnaasty,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen years.  But  while  this  kingdom  was  rising  into  consequence 
and  power,  the  various  tribes,  scattered  by  the  dispersion  into 
other  districts,  were  also  forming  govemn^nts,  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  future  nations,  and  making  a  similar  progress  in  their 
political  institutions. 

Abstria. — ^In  immediate  connection  with  the  usurpation  of 
Nimrod,  we  are  told  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  "out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Re- 
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nobothi  and  Calah,  and  Resin  between  Nineveh  and  Calah :  the 
same  is  a  great  city.".  Gen.  x,  11,  12-  This  Asshnr,  the  same 
reconi  informs  us,  was  the  son  of  Shem,  and  consequently  grand- 
son of  Noah.  Nothing  appears  to  be  more  plain  than  the  tenor 
of  this  account.  It  obriously  ftimishes  a  clear  and  consistent 
statement  of  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  Asshur, 
and  its  prc^ess  in  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  other  important  cities.  Yet  no  text  has  produced  more 
confusion  than  this.  Bochart  maintained  the  idea  that  it  entirely 
referred  to  Nimrod,  and  taught  that  "he  went  out  of  that  land 
into  Assjrria,  and  built  Nineveh.''  This  interpretation  has  been 
followed  by  Dr.  Hyde,  Ninius,  Sir  William  Drummond,  and 
odiers.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  a  forced  construction  of  the 
text,  and  introduces  endless  confusion  into  the  history  of  thils 
period.  Jackson  has  so  fully  elicited  and  defended  the  truth  <m 
this  subject,  that  we  give  his  argument  entire. 

"As  all  the  ancients  agree  that  Assyria  was  called  from  As- 
shur,  and  that  he  first  inhabited  that  country,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Nineveh  was  afterward  built  by  Nimrod.  Thfe 
•Hebrew  text  wiH  not  bear  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
Bochart  and  Hyde.  It  should,  according  to  their  sense  of  it, 
have  been,  not  *^ic»,  but  Ashura,  or  Leashur,  mixnk  or  ^wvb  and 
the  Greek  and  Syriac,  Latin  and  Arabic  versions,  and  the  Sama- 
ritan text,  all  agree  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
reading  is  confinned  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  Asshur  built  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  and  that  the  Assyrians  were  so  called  froiii 
him.  Further :  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Assyrians  should  be 
so  called  from  Asshur,  if  their  first  city  and  metropolis  had  been 
built,  and  their  country  had  been  in  possession  and  under  the 
government  of  Nimrod ;  and  as  Asshur,  a  Semite,  would  mrt 
choose  the  land  of  Nimrod,  a  Chamite,  for  a  habitation;  so 
neither  is  it  likely  that,  if  Nimrod  was  there  before  him,  Nimrod 
would  have  made  settlements  in  the  same  country,  who  was  of  a 
diflferent  language,  as  is  probable,  as  well  as  of  a  difierent  familyi 
from  the  inhabitants  of  it.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
think,  as  is  imagined  by  many  learned  men,  that  !Qrimrod  drove 
Asshur  and  his  people  from  their  first  settlements,  and  took  pos- 
session of  them.  There  appears  not  yet,  nor  for  many  years 
afterward,  any  war  to  have  begun  among  them :  and  it  is  plain 
that  all  the  families  descended  from  Noah  intended  to  have  lived 
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together  as  long  as  they  couM>  in  the  same  ooimtry,  and  in 

society,  if  God  had  permitted  them  to  do  so. Moreover, 

the  land  of  Asshur,  or  Assyria,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod,  or  Baby* 
Jonia  and  Chaldea,  are  expressly  distinguished  by  the  propfa«it 
iMicah,  V,  6.  Asshur  is  there  plainly  a  proper  name,  as  Nimrod 
is,  and  their  land  or  country  is  represented  as  being  diSereet 
from  each  other.  And  as  bodi  these  kingdoms  were  enemies  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  king  of  Assyria  first  carrying  ten  tribes 
into  captivity,  and  afterward  the  king  of  Babylon  the  other  two 
tribes,  their  countries,  called  the  land  of  Asshur,  and  the  land  of 
Nimrod,  firom  their  founders  and  first  possessors,  are  eadi  dUh 
(tinctly  threatened  to  be  laid  waste  by  the  sword.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  doubted  but  that  Asshur  buflt  Nineveh;  and 
4^Ied  it  from  NinuNeue, '  the  habitation  of  his  son,'  ot  Niwui, 
designing  it  for  the  seat  of  his  family  and  posterity :  in  like  man^ 
ner  as  Cain  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  the  name  of  his 
son  Enoch." — Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  382. 

We  think  this  argument  unanswerable ;  and  have  no  do^bt 
-that  Nimrod,  although  defeated  by  divine  interposition  in  his  aim 
•at  universal  sovereignty,  having  determined  to  remain  at  Babel, 
(which  territory  of  right  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Shen\,)  Asshur, 
a  member  of  the  latter  family,  left  his  proper  inheritance,  retired 
•to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  there  located  his  family,  and  b^aoa 
the  erection  of  the  metropQlis  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

Of  this  empire,  also,  we  have  a  copious  catakigue  of  king^ 
preserved  by  Ctesias,  the  Greek  physician,  who  compiled  his 
account  from  the  royal  archives  of  the  Persian  court  about 
.a  C.  400. 

We  give  as  much  of  this  catalogue  as  pertains  to  the  preauit 
period,  with  the  year  he^ioxe  Christ  in  which  each  sovereigB 
ascended  the  throne,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Rus»- 
sell.  We  prefer  the  authority  of  the  learned  author  of  the 
/'Connection  of  Sacred  and  ProfBme  History,"  because  he  takes 
the  whde  list  of  the  Greek  physician,  and  harmonizes  the  entire 
account  with  the  history  of  the  period;  whereas  moet  other 
Withers  take  Just  as  much  as  will  suit  their  purpose,  and  rejeoft 
the  other  parts  as  of  no  authority;  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  must  be  regarded  either  an  authentic  document,  or  ai 
Unworthy  of  confidanoe. 
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From  this  taUe  it  appeura,  that  the  accession  of  the  ninth 
sinrereign^  Bateus,  toA  place  just  sixteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Isaac. 

After  a  oareftil  investigation  c^  these  records,  and  <^  the  labors 
of  the  most  learned  and  industrious  authors  who  haye  written 
rnqpecting  them,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  fix  with  any  cer-» 
tainty  the  precise  period  when  Babylon  was  conquered  by  Afr* 
syrta.  It  se^ns  agreed  that  Ninus  began  to  reign  B.  C.  2126. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fact  that,  at  this  precise  date,  the  - 
third  Babylonian  hne  of  kings  ceased  to  rule.  It  seems  improba- 
ble that  he  should  have  overrun  the  most  ancient  kingdom  in  tfaa 
first  year  of  his  reign ;  nor,  when  we  find  that  he  is  said  to  have 
reigned  fifty-tw6  years,  quite  as  long  as  any  of  his  successors,  are 
we  justified  in  supposing  that  he  had  governed  in  Assyria  beforei 
and  that  this  date  was  intended  to  mark  the  era  of  the  Babylonish 
c<»iquest  In  the  oompilaUon  of  the  Synohronistical  Table  we 
have  therefore  placed  th^  termination  of  Babylonian  independence 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ninus.  This  is  confessedly 
eonjectural ;  but  it  appears,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  extremely 
probable.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  admission  of  those  three 
dynasties  places  the  b^^ning  of  regal  government  at  Babylon 
earlier  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  we  cannot  resist  the  au- 
thority on  which  they  rest ;  and,  if  we  are  correct  in  supposing 
that  Peleg  was  thus  named  because  just  at  that  time  the  earth 
was  divided,  it  seems  likely  that  the  dominion  of  Nimrod  might. 
have  been  established  a  few  years  before.  If  we  compare  this 
with  the  Septuagint  numbers,  we  find  that  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  Nimrod's  kingdom  is  placed  about  four  years  before 
Ibe  birth  of  Peleg^  Although  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  afiect  anjr 
precise  accuracy  respecting  so  remote  an  era,  especially  where. 
aolbentic  records  are  so  scarce,  yet  the  date  here  fixed  appearsv 
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as  suitable  to  the  ciroumstances  of  the  case  as  any  other  that  can 
be  conceived. 

In  this  computation  we  come  into  direct  collision  with  Sir 
.WiHiam  Drummond,  who  supposes  Ninus  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Nimrod,  and  to  have  immediately  succeeded  him.  Bat  in  his 
labored  effort  to  establish  this  hypothesis,  the  learned  writer  has 
outraged  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  the  plainest  precepts  of  an- 
cient history,  to  an  extent  which  precludes  any  confidence  in  his 
scheme. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  presented  us  with  the  fullest  iitformation 
respecting  this  Assyrian  dynasty,  so  far  as  the  list  of  Ctesias  ex- 
tends. But  he  confessedly  does  not  give  us  the  commencement 
of  the  dynasty.  He  observes,  **  Asia  was  anciently  governed  by 
its  own  native  kings,  of  whom  there  is  no  history  extant,  either 
as  to  any  memorable  actions  they  performed,  or  so  much  as  to 
their  names."  But  he  adds,  "  Ninus  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria 
that  is  recorded  in  history :  he  performed  many  great  and  noble 
actions."  The  Sicilian  historian  then  proceeds  to^tate,  that  this 
prince  was  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  ambitious  of  honor  and 
glory ;  that  he  therefore  caused  the  strongest  of  his  young  men 
to  be  trained  to  martial  exercise,  that  they  might  be  prepained  (car 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.  Having  thus  paved  the  way,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  Arias,  king  of  Arabia.  With  his  assistance^ 
Ninus  is  said  to  have  invaded  Babylonia,  "whose  inhabitants  he 
easily  subdued,  and  imposed  upon  them  a  yeariy  tribute;  but 
carried  away  the  king  with  all  his  children  prisoners,  and  after- 
ward put  them  to  death." — Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii,  cap.  i. 

Castor,  also,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  Assyrian  king% 
began  with  Belus,  whom  he  calls  the  fath^  of  Ninus.  Yet  as  he 
was  not  certain  of  the  length  of  his  reign,  he  only  set  down  his* 
name,  and  formed  the  epoch  of  his  chronology  fi^m  Ninus  his 
son. 

These  circumstances,  instead  of  presenting  any  real  difficulty 
tc  our  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Greek  physician,  rather  confirm 
his  statement,  at  least  to  this  extent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Diodorus  and  Castor  state,  that 
other  kings  reigned  in  Assyria  before  Ninus ;  and  if  learned  Eu- 
ropeans had  been  favored  with  access  to  the  royal  archives  of 
Nineveh,  we  might  have  had  all  the  obscurity  removed  from  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  but  that  proud  city  had  utterly  perished  be-' 
fore  the  Greeks  obtained  any  ascendency  in  Upper  Asia.    Baby* 
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Ion  remained  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  depository  of  learning 
and  power.  To  the  precious  records  of  this  city  learned  Greeks 
had  frequent  access ;  a  circumstance  to  which  we  undoubtedly 
owe  the  information  that  we  possess  respecting  these  early  times* 
But  as  Babyl<Hi  contained  no  records  of  Assyrian  kings,  they 
supply  no  authentic  information  concerning  his  ancestors. 

Hence  it  is  even  now  uncertain  whether  Babylon  was  subdued 
by  Bdua  the  father,  or  by  Ninus  the  son.  The  want  ol  authen- 
tic information  warrants  a  doubt,  whether  some  important  ac* 
tions  of  the  former  may  not  have  be^i  attributed  to  the  latter. 
However  this  may  be,  from  the  death  or  deposition  of  the  last  of 
the  Arabian  kings  of  Babylon  we  have  a  regular  series  of  sove- 
reigns, whose  reigns  extend  over  a  period  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-two  years,  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
time  when  Nineveh  was  taken,  and  the  supremacy  of  Asia  was 
transferred  to  the  Median  sovereigns  of  Ecbatana. 

Of  Ninus  the  most  extraordinary  events  are  narrated.  Not 
satisfied  with  subduing  Babylonia,  he  brought  under  his  dominion 
almost  the  whole  r^on  between  India,  Egypt,  and  Bactriana. 
These  accounts,  however,  must  be  taken  with  great  limitation. 
W^  have  them  all  from  Babylonish  records  or  traditions,  and  in 
either  case  there  is  reascm  to  believe  them  highly  colored.  A 
great  and  manifest  distinction  exists  in  this  respect  between  the 
simple  records  of  names  .and  dates,  and  those  particulars  which 
refer  to  the  size  of  armies,  the  splendor  of  cities,  and  the  extent 
of  conquests.  In  the  first  case,  there  appears  to  be  no  motive  for 
exaggeration ;  in  the  second,  every  temptation  to  it. 

It  is,  however,  universally  admitted,  that  Ninus  so  greatly  im^ 
proved  Babylon,  that  he  was  afterward  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  that  imperial  city.  He  is  also  said  to  have  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  Nineveh. 

Having  effected  these  objects,  Ninus  marched  into  Bactria  at 
tfie  head  of  a  great  army.  In  this  war  he  became  acquainted 
with  Semiramis,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  in  the  government 
of  the  empire.  She  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Asoalon,  and» 
like  roost  persons  who  attained  to  eminence  in  ancient  times,  ia 
reported  to  have  descended  frt>m  a  goddessi  After  having  been 
miraculously  preserved,  she  was,  when  young,  married  to  Menon, 
an  officer  in  the  Assyrian  army.  When  Ninus  invaded  Bactria» 
'bleoaa  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  Assyrians,  having  de« 
feated  Oxyarte0»  the  king  of  this  coimtry,  and  taken  several  of 
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hiB  dttes,  finally  besieged  him  in  his  capitoL  This  ct^,  hcfwrnvw^ 
wtfl  so  favorably  situated,  and  so  wdl  defended,  that  it  suataioed 
a  l<mg  aiKi  vigorous  siege.  During  this  tiaae  Menon  snt  for  hia 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  unequaled  t^nt  and  energy.  Cai«» 
fidly  marking  the  progress  of  the  siege,  die  suggested  that  the  suo« 
cess  of  the  Assjnia&s  was  ddayed  in  conaequeaoe  of  their  spend* 
ing  all  th^  power  against  points  apparently  weak  frcMoa  their  po- 
sition, but  which  were  thereiix^  well  defended  by  the  garrison, 
wiiile  Uiose  that  appeared  strong  by  nature  were  lejft  in  an  un- 
guarded state.  Semiramb  procured  a  company  of  vigorous  meut 
who  were  expert  in  climbing,  and  pointed  out  to  them  a  way  by 
which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  a  part  of  the  citadel :  tfak 
having  been  made  known  to  the  city,  and  bwg  fdlowed  by  a 
gMieral  assault,  the  place  was  completely  reduced.  The  Assyriaa 
waarrior  thus  became  master  of  the  city,  in  i;diioh  he  found  im* 
mense  treasures. 

Ninus,  having  obtained  information  of  the  cause  of  this  success, 
at  first  rewarded  Semiramis ;  but  finding  her  beauty  equal  to  her 
talent  and  s{arit,  he  endeavored  to  induce  M^ion  to  give  her  up 
to  him  by  large  ofiera  of  hb  favor :  failing  in  this,  he  threatened 
to  put  out  his  eyes,  which  so  alarmed  the  unhappy  officer,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  killed  himself.  Immediately  alter  his  death,  Ninua 
married  this  extnunrdinary  woman,  and  some  time  afterward  she 
bore  him  a  son»  whom  he  called  Ninjras. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  extrava- 
gant  and  inqrobable,  connected  with  this  part  of  history,  is  the 
manner  in  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  obtained  siqxreme 
power,  according  to  the  accounts  supfriied  by  Hutarch.  He 
states,  that,  having  acquired  great  influeiioe  over  her  husbanda 
she  earnestly  requested  to  have  the  entire  government  of  the  enip 
pire  placed  in  her  hands  for  the  space  of  five  days :  her  confiding 
husband  at  length  complied,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  conunanded  to  obey  Semiramis.  Having  previously  broug^ 
several  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  under  her  influence, 
this  brief  space  was  occupied  to  complete  her  purpose.  The  re* 
suit  was,  that  the  unhappy  Ninus  was  put  to  death,  and  has  guilty 
widow  reigned  siq>reme  monarch  of  the  em]nre. 

But,  whatever  means  were  used  by  Semiramis  to  obtain  sifr» 
pveine  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  sustained  it  with  m 
€^>acity  and  energy  seldom  equaled  by  oriental  princes,  catber 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.    Her  history  is  certaiiilr  handed 
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dvwii  to  us  mixed  up  with  muck  fabb  and  fiction ;  yet  there  doea 
not  appear  to  be  any  sound  reaacm  for  disbelieTing  the  axistenod 
of  this  queen,  or  that  she  immortalized  her  name  by  great  deeds. 

Having  decided  on  fixing  her  court  at  Babylon,  she  proceeded 
to  enlarge  and  beautify  that  city  on  a  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  -walls,  always  celebrated  for  their  size  and  strength ;  two  most 
ftplendid  palaces ;  an  immense  lake,  with  quays,  bridges,  gates,  and 
sculpture  of  the  most  splendid  character ;  and,  above  all,  the  glo- 
rious temple  of  Belus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the 
site,  and  to  have  been  the  completion  of  the  design,  of  what  had 
been  the  tower  of  Nimrod,  and  which  was  finished  with  statues 
on  the  top  of  it;  are  aU  ascribed  to  her  energy,  taste,  and  perse- 
verance. 

It  is  further  stated,  that,  not  content  with  these  peaceful  achiare- 
ments,  Semiramis  carried  the  terror  of  her  arms  into  Media*  aiyl 
even  to  the  distant  empires  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  and  that  at 
last,  crossing  the  Indus  to  invade  Indi^  she  sustained  a  severe  de- 
feat, and  returning  to  her  capital,  soon  aflter  died,  (or,  as  some 
writers  say,  was  murdered,)  leaving  the  empire  to  her  son  Ninyaa. 

Ninyas,  inheriting  the  empire,  did  not  inherit  the  capacity  or 
enex^  of  his  parents.  Neglecting  the  extension  or  improvement 
of  his  kingdom,  he  retired  to  his  palace,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  sk>th  and  sensuality.  One  evidence  of  his  good  sense,  however, 
has  been  preserved.  It  is  said,  that,  foreseeing  his  manner  of  life 
likely  to  lead  to  disorder  in  his  kingdom,  he  adopted  the  most  pru- 
dent course  of  preventing  this,  and  of  maintaining  allegiance  and 
public  security.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  always  in  his  captal  a 
certain  number  of  regular  troops  furnished  every  year  from  the 
several  provinces  of  his  empire,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  like  number  of  other  troops  on  the 
same  conditions ;  the  king  placing  at  the  head  of  tfiem  a  com- 
mander, on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  He  contrived  this 
method,  diat  the  officers  might  not  hare  time  to  gain  the  auc- 
tions of  the  soldiers,  and  form  any  conspiracies  against  him. 

After  the  death  of  Ninus  we  are  furnished  with  no  particulars 
ciihe  history  of  his  successors  until  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war; 
which,  being  greatly  beyond  our  present  limits,  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  occasion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  history  ot  Cnnf  a.  Here  we  find  records 
more  ancient  than  any  othe:  country  can  produce.    These, 
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although  sometimes  ridiculed  and  regarded  as  fabulous,  we  con 
nder  worthy  of  attention.    We  append  the  tables. 

rULST  EMPERORS  OF  CHINA. 

B.  O.  B.  0. 

Fo-hee  began  to  reign  2953  Ti-ko  began  to  reign  2436 

Shing-nong       —  2838  Ti-tchee  —  2366 

Hoang-tee         —  2698  Yao  —  2357 

Shao-hao  —  2598  Shun  —  2255 

Tchuen-hio       —  2514 

THE  FIRST  IMPERIAL  DYlTAfiTT. 

B.  0.  B.  0. 

Yu  began  to  reign  2205  Tee-mang  began  to  reign  2014 

Tee-kee            —  2197  Tee-sie  —  1996 

Tay-kang          —  2188  Tee-po-kiang  —  1980 

Tchong-chang  —  2159  Tee-kiong  —  1921 

Tay^iang         —  2146  Tee-kin  —  1900 

Han-tsoo           —  2119  Kong-kia  —  1879 

Shao-kang         —  2097  Tee-kao  —  1848 

Tee-shoo           —  2057  Tee-fa  -^  1837 

Tee-hoace         —  2040  Kie  or  Kooei  —  1818 

According  to  the  best  authors,  the  period  before  the  reign  c{ 
Yao  must  be  regarded  as  the  fabulous  or  heroic  age  of  Chinese 
history.  Jackson  conjectures  that  Fo-hee  and  Shing-nong  were 
the  patriarchs  of  the  tribe  which  first  emigrated  to  China;  and 
this  is  probably  correct.  The  fii*st  is  said  to  have  begun  to  reign 
about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Salah.  The  same  learned  chro* 
nologer  supposes  Hoang-tee  to  have  been  the  first  emperor.  His 
reign  includes  the  period  of  this  dispersion.  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  tribe  which  journeyed  to  China  carried  with  them  tra- 
ditionary accounts,  if  not  records,  of  their  family  and  chiefsi 
anterior  to  the  period  of  the  diqiersion.  Yet,  whatever  doubt 
may  rest  on  the  true  import  of  the  early  annals  of  this  remark* 
Able  nation,  none  can  exist  respecting  its  possessing  a  more 
remote  antiquity  and  a  mpre  early  cultivation  than  any  other. 
Jackson,  who  fully  investigated  the  subject,  asserts,  that  '*the 
two  first  parts  of  this  history,  which  consisted  of  six  books,  were 
wrote  not  only  before  the  time  of  Moses,  but  even  before  the 
birth  of  Abraham,  and  about  the  year  before  Christ  2188/'-— 
Chron.  Ani^,  vol.  ii,  p.  405. 
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We  freely  admit  the  doubtful  character  of  the  accounts  fur<- 
nished  prior  to  the  time  of  Yao,  and,  further,  that  even  the  events 
attributed  to  iiis  reign  are  often  contradictory,  although  the  date 
of  it  appears  to  rest  on  good  authority.  ^  There  is,  however,  a. 
question  which  has  been  urged  with  great  confidence,  as  if  for* 
the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  on  this  part  of  the  history. 
*'If  the  inhabitants  of  China  were,  as  here  represented,  in  such- 
a  state  at  this  period  as  to  require  being  taught  the  sim|dest  arts 
and  first  duties  o[  life,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  they  had  been, 
^bl^  many  years  before,  to  make  astronomical  observations,  and 
obtain  so  correct  a  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  year  ?''  Now, 
where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  this  ?  Is  it  admitted  that 
Noah  and  his  sons  preserve  with  them  the  learning  which  the 
antediluvian  world  had  accumulated  through  a  period  of  two- 
and-twenty  centuries  ?  that  the  postdiluvian  popidation,  with  all 
that  they  thus  possessed,  had  lived  together  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ?  If  this .  were  the  case,  can  we  wonder  that  astro- 
nomical observations  should  have  been  made  either  at  Ararat  or 
Shinar  ?  But  it  is  asked,  "  If  this  were  the  case,  why  did  the 
Chinese  settlers  require  to  be  taught  the  simplest  arts,  and  the 
first  duties  of  life  T'  The  question  admits  of  an  easy  solution. 
An  important  tribe  left  Shinar  at  the  period  of  the  dispersion,  and 
journeyed  to  China.  The  distance  was  great,  and,  considering 
that  women  and  children,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  were 
included,  the  time  occupied  in  transit  must  have  been  consider- 
able. In  aU  probability  a  vast  number  of  the  company  died  by 
the  way,  and  others  rose  up  from  childhood  to  form  a  large  per-. 
tion  of  the  adult  population.  In  these  circumstances  they  arrive 
at  their  destination.  The  country  is  to  be  drained,  cultivated, 
and  everything  requisite  for  settled  life  to  be  created.  Is  it  not 
certain  that  a  people  thus  situated  would  need  much  instruc- 
tion, even  in  respect  to  simple  arts  and  first  duties;  and  is  it 
not  as  evident  that  they  might  have  some  learned  men  among 
them»  who  had  carefidly  preserved  records  of  learning  and 
science  of  very  considerable  antiquity  and  importance?  A* 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  convince  the  diligent 
Header  that  the  two  features  which  are  put  fcHrward  so  promi- 
nently, as  standing  in  such  obvious  opposition,  are  both  found  to 
arise  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  founders  of  the  king% 
dom  w^e  placed.  The  cause  of  all  this  error  appears  to  be,  that 
authors  regaid  the  origin  oi  nations  as  entirely  unconnected  with 
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tfie  primitive  family,  and  the  %ht  flnrown  upon  die  eaiiy  history 
of  mankind  by  divine  inspiratioa^ 

Another  objection  has  been  raised  against  these  early  dyna»* 
ties,  on  account  g[  the  length  of  the  reigns.  The  History  <^ 
China  in  the  '^  Edinburgh  Cabmet  Library/'  otherwise  a  very 
valuable  work,  states  that  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history 
commences  with  the  government  of  Fo-hee,  in  3058  B.  C. ;  a  * 
period  whidi  acconls  sufficiently  with  the  best-established  chro- 
nologies. But  even  then  the  imperfection  of  the  dates  is  marked 
by  a  succession  of  nine  emperors  in  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  When  wiO  the  instructors  of  our  youth  believe  the 
lUkAe,  BAd  allow  its  teaching  to  exercise  its  enl^tening  influ- 
ence over  their  minds?  This  writer  must  have  adq>ted  the 
Septuagint  chronolc^;  and,  therefore,  although  we  have  re- 
ferred to  this  subject  in  the  Preliminaxy  Dissertation,  we  place 
in  comparison  widi  these  reigns  the  succession  of  the  patriarchs 
after  the  death  of  Noah,  who  lived  cotemporaneouriy.  The 
length  of  a  reign  is  best  represented  by  the  time  that  a  son  sur- 
vives his  father.  If  we  adopt  this  rule,  we  find  that  while  the 
first  nine  Chinese  emperors  reigned  on  an  average  about  eighty- 
three  years,  the  first  nine  Hebrew  patriarchs  who  died  in  regular 
succession  exhibit  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  If,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  annalist  had  called  these 
princes  or  kings,  what  a  proof  this  would  have  been  of  extra- 
vagance or  fable !  Do  these  writers  believe  that  the  longevity 
so  distinctly  taught  in  the  Bible  was  confined  to  the  Hebrew 
patrii^t^hs  ?  And  if  not,  why  should  such  unwarrantable  doubts 
be  cast  on  the  annals  of  oti^er  countries,  referring  to  the  same 
period,  simply  because  they  exhibit  an  accordance  with  Bible 
histor}'?  It  shouki  be  added,  that  the  succeeding  Chinese  dy« 
nasty  exhibits  a  line  of  eighteen  emperors  in  four  hundred  and 
forty  years,  giving  an  average  lengdi  of  reign  of  about  twenty* 
four  years ;  and,  therefore,  exhibiting  just  the  same  decrease  in 
tfie  term  of  human  life,  and  exactly  at  the  same  time,  as  given 
by  Moses. 

Another  remarkaUe  corroboration  of  the  Scripture  aocoimt  is 
afforded  by  these  annals.  We  are  toM  that  the  first  intellectual 
efforts  that  were  put  forth  after  the  occupaticMi  of  this  country 
were  "  in  promoting  the  useful  arts,  and  oieating  the  first  elements 
of  letters  and  science.''  (See  Hist,  of  C^na,  in  the  Ejlin.  Cabinet 
Library,  vol.  i>  p.  48.)    Here  is  a  case  precisely  sisuiar  to  that 
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of  l^ypt.  We  bave  a  people  who  had  a  traditional  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  woild  very  similar  to  that  of  Moses ;  who  be- 
Heve  that  the  first  man  was  created  out  of  the  earth,  "  and  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  had 
dominion  over  all  creatures."  They  also  had  records  of  leamii^ 
and  science,  and  yet  they  have  now  to  compile^  a  language  and 
to  ereate  the  first  elements  of  letters  and  science.  Every  unpre- 
judiced mind  must  see  in  these  circumstances  undoubted  proofi 
of  the  miraculous  oonfusicHi  of  tongues.  They  possessed  great 
acquirements;  but  Grod  had  deprived  them  of  las^age,  and 
consequently  of  letters;  and,  therefore,  their  first  effort,  on 
reaching  their  destination,  was  to  supply  this  want.  The  pro- 
cess proves  the  soundness  of  this  judgment.  They  first  used 
knotted  cords  as  symbob,  then  adopted  the  form  of  husbandry 
implements,  tben  the  form  of  birds'  wings,  afterward  the  forms 
td  worms,  roots,  herbs,  &c. 

A  few  brief  references  to  the  transaDtions  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  reigns,  with  some  notice  of  the  Chinese  religion,  will 
conclude  this  portion  of  the  work. 

Fo-hee  b  said  to  have  built  a  palace,  observed  the  motic»is  of 
the  stars,  ruled  men  by  laws,  built  walls  about  towns,  and  distin- 
guished families  by  several  names  \  his  countrymen  called  him 
Tyen-Tse ;  that  is,  "  son  of  heaven." 

Hoang-tee  was  the  first  who  wore  a  diadem  and  silk  robes. 
With  the  assistance  of  two  learned  men,  he  improved  the  charac- 
lers  used  for  writing,  and  brought  them  into  the  stale  in  which 
they  have  since  remained.  He  invented  a  compass,  which 
flhowed  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens.  He  made  roads 
throu^  his  kingdom  to  facilitate  commerce,  and  had  his  country 
measured  and  divided  mto  provinces!.  He  composed  a  celestial 
aphere  and  calendar ;  and  found  out  amethod,  which  is  still  used, 
cdf  casting  up  any  sum  with  a  box  and  balk.  He  also  estaUished 
a  regular  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  introduced  the  art 
of  d]reing  ooIchts.  He  built  brides  over  rivmn,  greatly  improved 
waifike  weapons,  and  invented  drums,  flutes^  oi^gans,  and  trumpets. 
Ha  contrived  the  way  of  making  carts  or  wagoos,  and  trained 
kcnraes  and  bnQocks  to  draw  them.  He  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  of  tlmty  days  each ;  and,  in  die  sixty-first  year  of 
fais  xcdgn,  with  the  assistance  cf  a  learned  astronomer,  he  formed 
*  cjrcle  of  sixty  years,  ib  wtiuth.  twenty-two  were  intercalary,  to 
keep  the  monlha  in.  Ilie  same  signs  of  the  Zodiac,,  and  to  i 
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thi  lunisolar  year  of  three  hundred  and  arrty  dajrs  to  the  tropt 
cal  year.  Other  discoveries  might  be  added  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  but  these  will  suffice.  This  encyclopsedia  of  invention, 
when  ascribed  to  one  reign  and  one  prince,  fully  confirms  the 
general  view  which  we  have  taken,  and  which  is  confirmed  by 
all  antiquity;  namely,  that  in  all  the  primitive  nations  which 
were  founded  immediately  on  the  dispersion,  it  was  the  first  care 
of  the  ruling  powers  to  collect  together  the  scattered  fragments 
of  science  and  art  which  had  been  nearly  forgotten  by  the  people 
during  their  unsettled  and  wandering  life,  and  to  bring  into  ope- 
ration those  intellectual  aids  which  had  long  before  been  experi* 
enced  and  enjoyed.  If  any  proof  of  this  is  wanted,  we  have  it  in 
one  feature  of  the  preceding  case.  Hoang-tee  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  year  of  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each.  Now, 
we  know  that  this  was  precisely  the  kind  of  computation  used  by 
Noah.  Here,  then,  was  no  discovery,  but  a  revival  of  knowledge, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  the  fact  in  every  other  instance. 
There  is  one  more  feature  which  merits  attention.  Among  the 
discoveries  ascribed  to  this  prince,  it  is  said  that,  having  estab- 
lished the  principles  upon  which  a  complete  oi^n  might  be  con> 
Btructed,  he  drew  from  them  the  models  upon  which  he  formed  his 
weights  and  measures;  a  reference  which  indicates  a  depth  of 
research,  and  an  extent  of  knowledge,  worthy  of  notice  in  any  age. 

We  have  nothing  further  of  particular  interest  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  dynasty,  which  continued  to  the  end  to  exercise, 
more  or  less,  the  elective  principle  in  the  appointment  of  the  suc- 
cessive sovereigns. 

With  the  accession  of  Yu  of  the  Hia  dynasty,  the  throne 
became  hereditary.  The  national  annals,  too,  assume  a  more 
regular  and  authentic  shape.  Public  events  are  given  in  ftiller 
detail,  although  they,  on  the'  whole,  exhibit  a  diminution  of 
interest.  Yu  acquired  lasting  veneration :  he  died  after  a  reign 
of  eight  years. 

The  second  prince,  neglecting  his  duty,  and  devoting  himself 
to  pleasure,  was  removed,  and  his  brother  entbroned  in  his  stead. 
Tay-kang  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Tay-siang  was  mild  and  amiable,  but  deficient  in  vigor,  and  was 
at  last  defeated  and  slain  by  a  rebel  minister.  Han-tsoo,  a  parti- 
cipator in  this  treason,  necxt  ascended  the  throne.  Shoo-kang,  an 
infant  son  of  Tay-kang,  who  had  been  bom  in  obscurity  after  his 
father's  death,  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  throne 
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The  govemment  appears  to  have  been  adiniDistered  with  great 
wisdom  and  spirit  during  the  reigns  of  this  sovereign  and  of  his 
son;  but  their  successors  often  gave  themselves  to  licentious 
pleasures.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  last  of  this 
dynasty.  The  excesses  which  are  reported  of  him  and  of  his 
wife  are  ahnost  beyond  credibility.  The  outraged  feelings  of 
the  people  at  length  called  one  of  the  local  governors  to  restore 
the  empire  to  reason  and  decorum.  He  succeeded ;  and  the  in- 
famous monarch,  being  defeated,  fled  to  a  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
where  he  died,  three  years  afterward,  universally  desinsed  and 
deserted. 

These  two  d]masties  extended  from  about  the  time  of  the  dis- 
persion to  the  death  of  Isaac. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  religion  of  China  during  this  age. 

The  primitive  faith  of  this  people  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
that  of  the  Scripture  patriarchs.  It  is  presented  to  us  with  some 
admixture  of  error  and  superstition ;  and  yet  this  was  of  very 
limited  extent,  at  least  during  the  period  immediately  under  our 
consideration. 

They  worshiped  the  one  supreme  Spirit,  or  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  with  solemn  sacrifices  and  prayers ;  in  the  offering  of  which 
the  emperor  himself,  as  the  great  patriarch  of  his  people,  presided 
as  high  priest,  as  he  does  at  this  day. 

They  also  believed  in  the  existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  a  state  of  happiness  after  death.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
their  most  ancient  classical  book,  Xu-kim,  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  and  good  men  did  not  die,  but  after  the  death  of  the 
body  returned  to  God,  and  resided  in  heaven,  and  there  inter- 
ceded with  him  for  their  families  and  posterity,  of  whose  beha- 
vior and  affairs  they  were  believed  to  be  cognizant :  therefore,  at 
meals  and  festivals,  they  made  libations  to  them  before  they  ate 
or  drank. 

The  Chinese  had  also  very  anciently  a  notion  of  other  spiritual 
beings  besides  the  supreme  God,  who,  they  believed,  by  his  ap- 
pointment, presided  over  the  several  parts  of  the  earth,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  cities.  Among  these  subordinate  spirits  they  wor- 
shiped six  of  the  principal,  who  resided  in  the  stars  and  planets, 
and  to  whom  they  offered  an  inferior  kind  of  sacrifices.  These 
spirits  they  believed  to  be  pure,  incorporeal  beings,  and  free  firom 
human  passions ;  and  ministers  of  Xang-ti,  or  the  supreme  God: 
it  was  also  permitted  to  the  inferior  magistrates  to  perform  reli* 
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gKMis  senricesi  and  oflbr  sacrifioes  to  thein;^yet  none  but  the 
en^ror  hiouelf  was  allowed  to  offer  sacrificei  to  the  su{nBiiia 
Giod,  whose  worship  alone  was  the  established  religioo  of  China. 

Althoii^h  the  inferior  magistrates  ware  allowed  to  Cimsecrate 
temples,  and  to  o&r  sacrifices  and  {Hrayera  to  the  inferior  tutelary 
spirits,  whom  from  all  antiquity  the  Chinese  ¥K>r8hiped,  and  b&* 
lieved  to  be  the  ministers  of  dirine  Providence,  and  to  have  power 
from  Crod  to  do  good  to  pious  and  ri^teous  men,  and  to  punish 
evil  and  wicked  mai ;  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  any 
image,  either  of  the  supreme  God  or  of  the  inferior  ministeriag 
spirits.  (See  Jackson's  Chronolc^cal  Antiquities!,  vol.  ii,  p.  416.) 

Acting  on  these  principles,  we  are  tokl  that  Fo-hee,  the  first 
emperor,  offered  sacrifices  of  six  sorts  of  animals  kept  for  that 
end»  twice  a  year,  at  the  two  solstices,  to  the  supreme  Spirit  of 
heaven  and  eiurth.  It  is  added,  that  his  peofde  called  Fo-hee  **  the 
san  of  heaven." 

Shing-nong,  the  second  emperor,  added  two  other  annual  sacri- 
fices, which  were  oflbred  at  the  two  equinoxes :  that  in  the  sprin^^ 
to  implore  a  blefsing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  that  in  the 
autumn,  after  harvest,  to  oiler  the  first-fruits  to  Grod. 

We  learn  that  Hong-tee,  during  his  reign,  having  fixed  his 
mperial  residence  at  Cho-tong,  in  the  province  of  Fekin,  built  a 
temple  of  peace  there,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  supreme  Godi 
and  presented  sacrifices  to  him  in  it,  which  before  were  offered 
in  the  open  air. 

We  see,  in  these  notices  of  the  primitive  rel^n  of  China,  a 
perfect  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture.  They 
c<mtain  proofs  Ihat  the  existence  of  a  supreme  God,  the  imma* 
teriaUty  and  immortality  of  the  souL  the  finid  reward  of  good 
Bien  in  heaven,  and  the  efficacy  of  atonement  through  sacrificM^ 
were  doctrines  fully  recognized  and  acted  upon.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  at  the  time  we  are  reviewing,  be* 
lieved  in  the  exist^ice  of  angeb,  and  were  tainted  with  some  of 
that  superstition  which,  Maimonides  says,  led  to  idolatry  in  ante* 
dihiviaB  times;  namely,  the  supposotion  that  angel-powers  ware 
connected  with,  and  exhibited  to  mankind  by,  stani  and  planeta. 
And  although,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  Chinese  may 
be  regarded  ng  free  from  gross  idolatry,  it  is,  nevertheless,  suffi- 
oieatly  manifest  that  the  offermg  of  sacrifices  to  ttigeb,  and  pour- 
ing out  Hbationa  to  deceased  ancestors,  wouU  soon  produce  thil 
rasult    We  have^  iafact^enrerj  evidence  of  the  quiet,  but  steady; 
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progress  of  this  great  evil.  We  allude  to  one  instance :  Po-hee, 
soon  after  his  death,  was  called,  as  we  have  seen,  "  the  son  of 
heaven ;"  a  near  approach  in  sense  to  the  Baal  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia. 

Yet,  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  extended,  to  China  be- 
longs the  great  distinction  of  having  first  raised  a  temple  for  the 
worship  of  Gk)d.  This  was  built  in  the  time  of  Hoang-tee,  who* 
began  to  reign,  according  to  Jackson,  B.  C.  2488 ;  but,  according 
to  M.  De  Guignes,  2698.  The  first  of  these  dates  would  place 
the  event  in  the  time  of  Reu,  the  second  in  the  days  of  Peleg : 
either  would  carry  us  many  centuries  beyond  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, who  worshiped  under  an  oak. 

The  corroboration  which  the- character  and  science  of  this  age 
afford  to  the  views  that  we  have  generally  maintained,  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  annals  of  ancient  Irait,  or  Persia,  must  now  be  considered. 
This  country  possesses  special  claims  on  our  attention.  It  rose 
into  political  importance  in  the  early  ages  of  the  woi4d ;  stood 
intimately  connected  with  the  elect  people  of  Jehovah  during  the 
most  eventful  period  of  their  history ;  placed  in  trembling  jeopardy 
the  fate  of  Greece  in  the  infancy  of  her  career ;  and,  finally,  by 
its  ruin,  immortalized  the  greatest  military  genius  which  the  world 
had  ever  seen. 

Yet  the  early  history  of  this  people  is  as  obscure  as  it  is  inte- 
resting and  important.  Sir  William  Jones,  writing  on  this  sub* 
ject,  divides  it  into  three  parts — ^the  ''dark  and  fabulous,  the 
heroic  and  poetical,  and  the  historical."  The  first  respects  the 
history  of  Mahabad,  and  the  earliest  race  of  mankind.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion  respects  the  antediluvian  age, 
and  the  period  ihimediately  succeeding  the  flood.  Of  this  era  it 
is  said,  diat  Mahabad,  aided  by  divine  power,  instructed  mankind 
in  many  of  the  usefiil  arts,  and  introduced  among  them  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization.  He  had  thirteen  successors,  who  were  deemed 
prophets,  and  were  at  once  the  high  priests  and  monarchs  of  the 
country.  During  their  reigns,  the  world  enjoyed  a  golden  age, 
which,  however,  was  disturbed  by  the  abdication  of  Azer-abad, 
the  last  of  the  Mahabadian  d3ma8ty ;  when  his  subjects,  left  to 
the  free  indulgence  of  their  passions,  without  law  or  restraint, 
luxuriated  in  every  species  of  excess.  In  the  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage of  the  Dabistan,  *'  the  mills  from  which  men  were  fed  were 
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tiirned,  by.  ib,^  tQtrenU-  of  Uood  which  flowed  from  the  yeins  of 
their  brethren ;  the  human  race  became  as  beasts  of  prey,  and 
returned  to  their  former  abode  ia  cayerns  aod  mountains.  From 
this  state  of  anarchy  and  desolation  they  were  delivered  by  Jy- 
ailram,  who  revived,  the  neglected  laws  and  institutions  of  Mal^ 
b^d*  The  human  race  is  afterward  described  as  having  again 
fallen  intp  such  exces3  of  wickedness,  that  God.made  their  mutual 
animosity  the  means  of  divine  vengeance,  till  they  became  nearly 
e^Oinct ;  aud  the  few  that  remained  had  retired  to  the  woods  and 
rocks."  This  statement  is  indeed  sufficiently  ''dark  and  fabu- 
lous." Yet  it  is  easy,  amid  all  its  poetry  and  extravagance,  to 
recognize  the  prominent  circumstances  of  the  early  ages  of  tbe 
wp^d.  Here  is  depicted  the  first  man  divinely  instructed,  com> 
municating  knowledge  to  his  descendants ;  a  succession  of  per* 
sons  follow  him,  thirteen  individuals,  precisely  the  numbei:  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  the  flood,  according  to  the  Puranas. 
These  are  regarded  as  prophets,  and  for  a  time  mankind  is  pre- 
served in  peaceful  order ;  but  degeneracy  begins  and  progresses* 
"J^hi^  world  is  filled  with  violence.  There  is,  then,  another  iip* 
provement:  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Mahabad  are  enforced; 
but  the  people  again  relapse  into  wickedness^  aiid  sin  brings  down, 
thei  divine  vengeance ;  and  the  dispersion,  while  it  scatters  tbe 
several  tribes  to  various  localities,  necessarily  produces  a  tbi|i 
population,  and  in  many  cases  great  degeneracy,  and  even  b^c- 
bd»sm»  « 

4)t  this,  point  the  Paishdaddin  dynasty  arose,  which  isrdescribiyl 
by  Sir  William  Jones  as  the  heroic  and  poetical  period.  This.is 
t^  portion  which  coincides  with  that  now  under  investigation. 
But  a^hough  w&have  the  names  of  these  sovereigns^  and  the  time, 
when  they,  severally  wielded  the  sceptre,  it  is  extremely  dit&pult 
to  decidjg  on  the  exact  era  in  which  they  lived.  The  authon  of 
tbe  "  Universal  History,"  though  they  give  a  full  account  of  then^ 
reigns,  do  not  venture  on  any  chronological  arrangement  ^i£ 
John  M.alcolm  pursues  the  same  course.  Sir.  William  Drummond«t 
by  identifying.  Zohauk  with  Ninus,  or  Nimrodi  su^|;ests.a  valu^^Ie 
hint;  but.  the  other  parts  of  bis  scben^e.are  inadmissible;  wbjte 
Pc,  Hales,,  who  has  rendered  us, most  essential  aid.  on  many  op-, 
cfuiions,  here  pgresents.  a;  plan  equally  objfsctionable.  HU  nictifi:^ 
cilfion,  of  the  entire  li^.on  the  supposed  sij(nilarity.of  tbe  nam^. 
Hgsbsffig:  stf^d  Chedorla^cper,  in  connection  with  his  striking  q^t 
twri¥/Dik|pgs.firom,tbe^U9^,of  Ct^i^i.as.fabulQus,  a^idretftinipg^tjif^ 
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remathing-  part  of  the  same  list  as  of  good  authorkj,  appears  tm 
be  so  arbitrary,  not  to  say  reckless,  that  we  cannot  be  guided  by 
its  results.  Dr.  Russell  has  investigated  tfie  subject  with  his  usud: 
judgment ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  more  fully  exhibited! 
the  true  chronological  position  of  this  Persian  dynasty* 
W<B  supply  this  as  far  as  we  are  able: — 

FIRST  D7lf  ASTT  OF  PBftSMN  KINGS. 

Years.  B^an  B*  C. 

Kaiomars  reigned  \ 

Siamek  _     (    .70  ..,  2363 

Kaiomars  again      —     ) 

Hushang  —       ...60  ...  8183 

Tahmurs  —       ...80  ...  2133 

Gemshid  —       ...30  ...  2103 

ZohaukorNinus*     —       ...  2073 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  actions  ascribed  to  thoie 
kings,  and  to  vindicate  this  arrangement. 

Kaiomars  is  by  the  best  Persian  writers  said  to  be  a  descendant 
efi  Aram*  the  son  of  Shem.  He  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  who,  feeling  the  evil  consequences  of  anarch  j» 
and  finding  that  liberty  could  not  be  enjoyed  where  every  000 
wa»  free  to  do  what  he  pleased,  resolved  to  elect  one  person,  wha 
should  be  obeyed  by  all«  and  to  whose  judgment  they  would  aft 
submit;  On  account  of  his  great  virtues,  Kaiomars  was  elected  t0 
tUa  oflSce,  and  invested  with  royal  dignity.  This  elevation  hadlf 
a  proper  effect  on  the  miikl  of  the  new  king.  He  appointed  courtsi 
of  justice,  taught  men  to  build  houses  and  live  in  villages,  and  in* 
loented  and  promoted  various  maaufactures.  Having  thus  pro- 
ved for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  his  people,  neighboring 
dans  put  themselves  under  his  government,  and  thus  his  kii^donai 
increased  in  strength  and  extent 

His  eldest  son  Nazek  being  slain  by  robbersi  be  at  length  comr 
mitted  the  govennnent.  to  hia grandson  Siamek;  but  this  prinoi 
being  soon  after  killed  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  with  some  noi- 
bellious  subjects,  the  aged  Kaiomars  again  resumed  the  sceptre,  aid 
reigned  thirty  years  afterwajrd.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hushang^ 
This  prince  was  renowned  for  ju^ice  and  wisdom ;  asd  the  a|^ 

•Be  eooqnered  Fttsia,  which  forone^tbooasnd  aad'cighft  yeaneoallmled  talg#ct 
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pellation  Pischdad,  "the  just/'  which  was  conferred  on  him  on 
this  account,  was  applied  to  the  whole  djmasty.  He  is  reported 
to  have  founded  some  noble  cities,  and  invent^  many  usefiil  arts. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  first  elicited  fire  by  the  collision  of  stones, 
which  element  he  commanded  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  to  be  preserved  with  care  in  a  temple.    He  reigned  forty  years. 

Tahmurs,  the  son  of  the  preceding  king,  succeeded  him  in  the 
government.  Finding  the  kingdom  greatly  impoverished,  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  repressing  disorder,  and  in  raising  the  country  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  security.  He  fortified  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  employed 
a  vizier,  or  prime  minister.  It  should  be  here  observed,  that  both 
this  sovereign  and  his  predecessor  are  celebrated  in  oriental  an- 
nals as  remarkable  for  successful  conflicts  with  demon  enemies. 
The  accounts  of  these  wars  are  invested  with  every  fiairy-land  ex- 
travagance. Peris,  (or  friendly  demons,)  deves,  (or  malignant 
ones,)  giants,  magicians,  enchantments,  and  charms,  are  abundant 
and  prominent.  On  account  of  his  success  in  his  wars  with  these 
foes,  Tahmurs  was  called  the  deve-bundy  or  **  magician-binder." 

Although  it  may  not  be  easy  to  strip  oiT  this  poetry  and  fable, 
and  reduce  these  statements  to  simple  history)  it  is  not  difiicult  to 
ascertain  the  key  to  all  this  romance.  It  is  well  Imown  that  in 
the  East,  especially  among  the  ancients,  superior  knowledge  was 
considered  a  certain  indication  of  some  special  connection  with 
the  spiritual  world :  and  it  is  confessed  that  some  of  the  captives 
taken  in  this  war  redeemed  their  lives  by  teaching  Tahmurs  and 
his  people  to  read  and  write.  {Zeenut-uUTaurikh,  quoted  in  Mal- 
colm's History  of  Persia,  vol.  i,  p.  16.)  After  reigning,  with  great 
reputation,  thirty  years,  he  died,  and  left  the  sceptre  to  his  nephew. 

Gemshid  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  uncle.  He  is  celebrated 
as  the  founder  of  Persepolis,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Tukht-e- 
Gemshid,  or  "the  throne  of  Gemshid.^'  {Ibid,,  p.  16.)  He  divided 
his  subjects  into  three  classes, — soldiers,  husbandmen,  and  artifi- 
cers. He  also  corrected  the  calendar,  and  instituted  the  festival 
Neuruh,  or  "New -Year,"  at  the  vernal  equinor,  which  lasted  six 
days.  In  his  reign  astronomy  was  cultivated,  and  wise  and  learn- 
ed men  were  entertained  and  protected  at  his  court.  He  ruled 
with  great  success  and  celebrity,  until,  intoxicated  with  powefi 
he  proclaimed  himself  a  god,  and  directed  his  statues  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, that  the  Persians  might  adore  the  image  of  their  king. 
This  disgusted  his  subjects,  who  became,  in  consequence^  greatly 
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disaffected  toward  him ;  which  encouraged  Zohauk,  a  neighbor- 
ing sovereign,  to  invade  his  country.  The  unfortunate  Gemshid 
fled  before  the  conqueror ;  but,  iafter  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
escape  from  his  implacable  enemy,  he  was  at  length  taken,  con- 
ducted to  the  presence  of  Zohauk,  and  condemned  to  a  cruel  death. 

Zohauk  succeeded  to  the  throne,  or  rather  Persia  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  monarchy. 

Historians  give  the  most  conflicting  accounts  of  this  event. 
Some  say  that  this  prince  was  a  Syrian;  others,  an  Arabian, 
although  sprung  from  the  race  of  Kjdomars ;  while  a  third  class 
maintain  that  he  was  Ninwod,  the  son  of  Cush.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance  which  must  not  be  overlooked :  he*  is  said 
to  have  reigned  one  thousand  years ;  which  is  in  itself  suflicient 
to  annihilate  the  historical  character  of  the  account.  This  hyper- 
bolical statement  does  not  stand  alone.  Sir  John  Malcolm  (His- 
tory of  Persia,  vol.  i,  p.  19,  note)  asserts,  that  "  the  whole  of 
Zohauk's  history  is  a  fable ;"  and  Sir  William  Drummond  (Ori- 
gines,  vol.  i,  p.  379)  agrees  that  "  the  history  of  Zohauk,  as  re- 
lated by  the  Persians,  is  full  of  fables."  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  this :  the  events  of  the  preceding  reigns  are  narrated  in  the 
language  of  common  sense ;  we  have  a  regular  and  circumstan- 
tial account,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Why,  then,  should 
all  this  ambiguity  be  thrown  over  this  particular  reign  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  and  the  discrepancy  and  confusion  which  are 
found  in  the  several  accounts  point  out  the  key  of  this  historical 
enigma.  The  prince  who  is  here  called  Zohauk  was  a  foreign 
sovereign,  who  invaded  and  subdued  Persia.  Under  the  do- 
minion of  this  power  it  remained  for  about  a  thousand  years. 
After  the  Persian  empire  had  not  only  achieved  independence, 
but  obtained  supremacy  in  Asia,  the  national  vanity  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  having  the  conquest  of  their  country,  and  its 
subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  recorded  in  its  annals.  They 
therefore  represented  this  prince  as  a  brutal  and  sanguinary 
ruler,  and  placed  the  whole  period  of  their  vassalage  under  his 
immediate  reign.  Upon  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  is  important  and  decisive.  He  says  that,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  best-authenticated  accounts,  Zohauk  was  the  Assyrian 
monarch  (whether  Nimrod  or  Ninus)  who  conquered  Iran,  and 
who  usurped  the  throne  of  Jemshed,  called  Onuartes,  or  *  great 
king,'  by  the  Greeks.''  Nothing  but  the  confusion  which  this 
learned  author  has  introduced  into  his  investigations,  by  sup- 
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posing  Ninus  and  Ninlrod  to, be  the  same  individual,  ppev^rali 
him  from  giving  a  correct  and  consistent  account  of  the  entire 
facts  of  this  portion  of  history.  Yet  this,  embarrassii^  as  it  was, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  admitting  the  truth  which  we  have  just 
elicited.  "  I  can  have  no  hesitation,"  he  observes,  "  in  supposing 
with  several  authors  who  have  {nreceded  me,  that  by  this  rejgn 
the  Persians  intended  to  indicate  the  period  during  which  their 
country  was  governed  by  the  monarchs  of  Assyria.  But  Pm^an 
vanity  scarcely  acknowledges  that  Iran  was  ever  submitted  toaa 
foreign  yoke.  It  is  allowed,  indeed,  that  Zdbauk  was  a  stranger; 
but  he  had  claims,  it  is  said,  to  ike  crown,  as  descended  from  aa 
Iranian  family,  and  as  qxiug  from  Ae  blood  royal  of  Kaiomarlh 
himself" — Origineg,  vci  i,  p.  880. 

If  our  limits  would  allow  an  extended  investigation  of  this 
subject,  there  is  much  valuable  matter  which  might  be  adduced ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  set  the  question  at  rest  The  problem  is 
cne  of  many  presented  in  ancient  history,  which,  fcH*  want  of 
sufficient  data,  are  indeterminate,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
anything  but  a  probable  solution.  As  such,  however,  we  sug* 
gest  the  notion  which  has  been  just  thrown  out ;  namely,  that 
the  reign  of  Zohauk,  in  the  Persian  annals,  is  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  subjection  of  Iran  to  the  Assyrian  government 
If)  however,  the  statements  which  we  have  considered  lead  us  10 
this  opinion,  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  other  coDsiderations. 
It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  this  was  an  invasicm  of  Peisia,  a 
subjugation  of  the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  prince.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  this  prince  was  an  Assyrian,  or  a  Syrian ;  for  anciently  the 
terms  were  used  indiflferently.  We  have  also  seen  that  this 
event  took  place  B.  C.  2073.  When  we  take  into  connectioft 
with  these  facts  the  circumstance  already  noentioned,  that  Ninui^ 
sovereign  of  Assyria,  subdued  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Baby* 
Ion,  B.  C.  2096,  and  pursued  a  ciureer  of  aggression  and  conquest 
until  bis  death,  which  took  {dace  B.  C.  2074,  the  result  to  whioh 
we  have  been  conducted  is  invested  with  great  probability.  This 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  Sir  William  Drummond,  afier  aa 
elaborate  investigation,  has  seen  reason  to  identify  Zohaidi  with 
Ninus ;  a  conolusicm  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  our  grati* 
tttde,  had  he  not  doubly  confounded  Uie  confadon  of  this  fiarl 
of  hist(Mry,  by  mcuntainisg  the  absurd  hypothesis  that  Ninus,  kii^ 
of  Assyria,  was  the  same  with  Nimrod,  the  founder  i^S  BabyliMk 

A  sober  and  rational  review  of  the  whole  subject  thedPolen^ 
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tonfinte  Hie  sajpposftioii  ^t  at  this  time  Persia,  vAih  otheir  '60- 
temporary  kingdoms,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Ass]nria. 

When  we  turn  our  -atlention  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  Persians  during  tiiis  period,  we  find,  as  ikr  as  the  limited '  in- 
Ibrmaticm  handed  down  to  us  on  this  subject  extends,  a  9tT%ii% 
•fanilarity  to  that  which  we  have  elicited  respecting  o^her  ancient 
empires :  the  same  singular  mixture  of  civilisation  and  b&rbarism ; 
Ihe  same  evidence  of  iiuKvidual  cidtivation  in  juxtaposition  tvith 
great  fk>pular  igncnranoe. 

Kaiomars  exerted  himself  to  civilize  his  subjects,  who  appeAV 
4o  have  generally  degenerated  into  barbarism;  and  his  efforts  to 
establish  Ae  Bopremaoy  of  just  laws  were  so  succe^^l,  tfiat, 
althou^  many  of  the  people  rebelled  against  his  authority,  arid 
oavsed  him  great  <kmger  and  difficulty,  they  were  sufficient  tb 
kave  immortalked  his  name.  Hushang,  who  succeeded  Kai<y- 
inairs,  is  also  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  justice.  He  likewise 
founded  noble  cities,  taught  many  useful  arts,  and  is  celebrated 
as  the  ifirst  who  constructed  aqueducts;  besides  all  this,  he  ill 
supposed  to  have  been  an  author, — a  work  of  some  merit,  oh 
eternal  wisdom,  being  ascribed  to  him.  (See  Malcolm's  History 
ef  P^rm,  vol.  i,  p.  14.)  * 

In  the  reign  of  Gemshid,  arrangements  are  said  to  have  beeb 
made  which  suflioiently  attest  the  inteflectual  position  of  th^ 
Persian  people  at  that  time.  The  four  classes  into  which  ihh 
population  was  divided  were  composed,  first,  ''of  learned  ^nd 
pious  men,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God ;  and  the  duty  assign^ 
to  them  was  to  make  known  to  others  what  was  lawful,  and  wha\ 
(Mherwise.  The  second  were  writers,  whose  employment  was  tb 
keep  the  records  and  accounts  of  the  istate ;  the  third,  soldieriB, 
who  were  directed  to  occupy  themselves  in  military  exercises, 
that  they  might  be  fitted  for  war.  The  fourth  class  were  art!- 
fieers^  husbandmen,  and  tradesmen.  Cremshid  also  inthxiuce^ 
the  soiar  year,  and  oi^ered  the  first  day  of  it,  when  the  sun 
entered  into  Aries,  to  be  celebrated  by  a  splendid  festiv^l."-^ 
IHd^  vol.  i,  p.  17.  These  institutions  are  utterly  inapplicable  fA 
a  barbarous  age  or  people :  they  indicate  the  existence  of  re- 
ligion, science,  civilisation,  and  the  genera)  prevalence  of  kno^- 
Im^.  We  are  further  informed,  by  the  historian  of  Persia,  thai 
although  the  authorities  which  give  the  history  of  Gemshid  mai:e 
tie^mention  of  Mahabad,  yet,  according  to  the  Dabistan,  the  ihsti- 
tations  of  Gemshid  were  only  «  revival  of  those  of  the  primitrv'6 
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lawgiver— either  Adam  or  Noab.   (See  Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia,  vd.  i,  p.  17,  note.) 

The  religion  of  this  age  and  nation  must  now  be  considered. 

On  this  subject  an  intelligent  historian  observes :  ''  No  relif^on, 
ezo^t  that  of  the  Jews,  has  experienced  so  little  change  in  doc* 
trine  or  in  ritual  as  that  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Originating  in 
an  age  when  history  is  lost  in  fable,  and  propagated  by  a  sao^ 
cession  of  lawgivers,  of  whom  little  except  the  names  remain,  we 
find  it  the  same  as  the  faith  professed  by  a  long  series  of  fariUtant 
dynasties. 

"  The  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  was  the  earliest  deviation 
from  pure  religion ;  the  first  step  toward  adopting  a  visible  object 
of  adoration  instead  of  the  unseen  and  inscrutable  Being,  of 
whose  existence  there  is  a  witness  in  every  heart;  and  such» 
doubtless,  was  the  Sabian  ritual,  the  earliest  religion  of  the  MagL 
The  substitution  of  fire,  the  essence  of  light,  in  a  form  which 
might  be  constantly  present,  for  the  celestial  bodies,  is  another 
and  not  an  unnatural  gradation  in  the  progress  of  idolatry." — FVu- 
jer's  HUtory  of  Persia^  p.  142- 

The  worshijp  of  fire  is,  by  the  Persian  writers,  particidarly 
Ferdusi,  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Hushang.  The  reader  will 
instantly  recc^ize  the  similarity  which  exists  between  this  state- 
ment and  that  of  Sanchoniatho^  respecting  the  progress  of  idola- 
try  in  antediluvian  times.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  account,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  antiquity 
of  fire  worship  in  Persia.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
second  step  in  the  process  of  idolatry  might  have  taken  place  at 
the  period  here  specified, — during  the  reign  of  the  third  monarch 
of  the  Paishdaddin  line  of  kings. 

We  are  told  that,  in  the  following  reign,  another  and  fearAd 
stride  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  id(Jatroiis  degeneracy.  ''  We 
}earn,  from  the  same  author  who  records  these  events,  that  the 
worship  of  idols  was  first  introduced  under  this  prince  [Tahmurs,] 
and  the  account  of  its  origin  {^pears  very  natural.  A  malignant 
disease  had  raged  for  so  long  a  time  in  Persia,  that  men,  di»> 
tracted  at  losing  many  of  their  dearest  fiiends  and  relations^ 
desired  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them  by  busts  and  images^ 
which  they  kept  in  their  houses,  as  some  consolation  under  their 
affliction.  These  images  were  transmitted  to  a  posterity  by 
whom  they  were  still  more  venerated ;  and,  in  the  course  of  tioMi^ 
the  memoriab  of  tender  regard  were  elevated  into  objects  of 
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•doration/' — Maleobn's  Persia,  vol.  i,  p.  15.  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  does  not  state  that  the  grosser  form  of  idolatry  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  but  rather  that  the  seed  was  then  sown 
which  ultimately  produced  such  a  result 

The  following  reign  of  Gremshid  aflfoids  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  downward  course  of  idolatry.  This  monarch,  we  are  told, 
proclaimed  himself  a  deity,  directing  his  statues  to  be  multiplied, 
that  the  Persians  might  adore  the  image  of  their  king,  as  the  dis- 
penser of  all  earthly  good.  This  proclamation  was  the  climax  of 
idolatrous  infamy.  Yet  it  is  only  just  to  observe,  that  the  people 
were  not  prepared  for  this  compound  of  wickedness  and  fdly 
presented  to  them  by  their  ruler :  it  cost  the  king  his  crown  aiMl 
his  life,  and  the  nation  its  independence. 

But  while  these  facts  show  the  progress  of  idolatry,  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  religious  opinions  which  prevailed,  ^md  concerning 
which  we  have  no  direct  evidence.  Our  only  means  of  obtain- 
ing information  is  to  refer  to  the  tenets  of  the  Magi  subsequent 
to  the  first  Zoroaster,  and.  thence  to  elicit  those  primitive  doctrines 
which  obtained  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  nation.  Nor  is  this 
course  so  uncertain  as  might  be  at  first  supposed.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  age  and  nation  was  that  of  religious  degeneracy :  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  revelation  or  revival  of  any 
divinely  authenticated  religious  doctrines.  When,  therefore,  we 
examine  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  sep- 
arate primitive  truth  from  superstitious  adulteration ;  and  although 
it  may  be  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  mark  the  precise 
times  in  which  the  error  was  first  received,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  truth  was  known  from  the  beginnii^. 

Proceeding  on  these  data,  we' subjoin  a  few  of  the  prominent 
doctrines. 

The  ancient  Persians,  then,  beUeved  thiit  religious  truth  was 
communicated  by  divine  inspitation.  In  the  ages  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  this  tenet  is  principally  apfdied  to  the  Zenda- 
vesta;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  equal  reference  to 
the  religious  truth  communicated  in  preceding  times. 

They  ako  hekl,  as  one  of  their  principal  religious  doctrines,  a 
belief  in  one  God,  all-powerfiil,  all-good,  beneficent,  mercifid,  and 
-just,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things.  After  the 
time  of  Zoroaster,  it  was  believed  that  this  incomprehensible 
Being  is  the  author  of  the  two  great  active  powers  of  the  um- 
▼erse,r-OrmuBd,  (the  principle  of  all  good,)  Abriman,  (the  prinei. 
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pfe  «f  till  evil.)  When  it  is  known  that  this  latter  inteDigenoe  Is 
repreaeirted  as  a  power  origineUy  good,  but  who,  like  Lucifer,  feH 
from  tkat  high  estate  through  rebellion  and  <y8obedience»  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  en\  character,  was  by  the  great  Ruler  of 
ev-cAftts  'oocdenmed  to  dwell  in  daikness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
our  having  here  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  Satan's  fall  and 
evil  agency  <^n  mankind  was  known  and  believed  by  the  anciefiH 
Persians. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  angrib 
was  fully  known.  In  fact,  the  entire  system  of  deeves  and  fera- 
hers,  with  all  the  mysterious  recitals  of  then*  mfluenee  and  agency, 
lore  but  perversions  of  thb  doctrine. 

Another  dogma  of  this  creed,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  fv- 
markable,  respects  Mytfara,  the  mediator  between  Ormuzd  and 
ins  creatures.  We  "need  not  go  into  the  fabulous  actions  ascribed 
to  him  in  later  times,  as  the  mention  of  the  character  which  h^ 
sustains  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  knowledge  of  a  promised . 
Redeemer. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  re- 
surrection, and  a  final  judgment,  which  were  dearly  and  distinctly 
recc^ised.  (See  ample  deta^s  in  Forster's  History  of  Persia 
^hap.  iv.) 

The  early  annds  of  this  nation,  therefore,  not  only  exhibit  in  a 
-atriking  manner  the  pr<^pness  of  idolatry,  but  show,  with  equal 
explicitnesB,  that  Ae  tribe  which  first  inhabited  Persia  carried 
tiiither  with  them  ike  great  elements  of  the  patriarchal  MA. 

Egypt  next  presents  itself  to  our  attention.  This  has  alwa3f« 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the 
primitive  nations.  In  the  earliest  i^s  of  which  we  possess  any 
reconi,  it  had  a  regidar  govemmmt,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
useful  and  omamei^tal  arts,  and  was  cdebrated  for  wisdom  and 
learning.  The  ancient  history  of  this  country  is  also  invested 
with  special  interest,  from  its  being  the  only  one  of  the  primitm 
nations  which  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  Eimrope. 
For  wUIe  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  China,  abd  India,  lay  far 
remote,  and  Were  soarOely  known  even  by  name  in  the  first  days 
of  Chreece  or  Rome,  Egjrpt,  from  its  gresrt  proximity,  and  favor* 
able  situation  on  the  flhdreiiB  of  the  Mediteiranean,  was  eailjr 
icBown,  and  frequently  visited,  and  tfa^s  became  the  teacher^ 
^fae  entire  western  worM  in  arts,  Uteratuve,  and  religion. 
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I(  4herefore»  the  Rieans  of  obtaining  eorreot  infoimaiioii  va- 
qpecting  4he  early  history  of  Egypt  were  as  ample  as  the  imporl- 
4Ace  aad  inte^^est  of  the  subject,  the  present  inquiry  would  be 
tnily  de^ghtful.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  not  only 
-cbes.this  investigation  partake  of  the  difficulties  common  to  dl 
jmearches  into  remote  antiquity,  but  presents,  in  addition,  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  causes  of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  diispersion  of  families 
Srom  Shinar,  which  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter, 
there  appears  good  reason  for  believing  that  Nimrod,  havii^ 
obtained  ascendency  at  Babel,  remamed  there  with  some  other 
branches  of  his  family.  Another  portion  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham  journeyed  westward  toward  Africa.  The  family  of  Canaan 
remained  at  Palestine ;  while  Misrakn*  with  the  main  body  of  the 
tribe,  continued  his  course  toward  Egypt.  They  first  settled  <jt 
Zoan  or  Tanis.  The  time  occu(Med  in  this  progress  seems  to  be 
obscurely  intimated  by  the  sacred  writer,  when  he  says,  **  Hebron 
was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt."  Num.  xiii,  33.  It 
^)pears,  however,  that  although  the  chief  g[  the  tribe  for  awhile 
located  at  Zoan,  he  did  not  remain  there ;  for  it  is  generally  be«> 
iieved  that  he  afterward  founded  Thebes.  The  name  of  this  city 
literally  signifies. ''  an  ark." 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  first  kind  of 
government  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  by  the  heads  of  families 
in  all  the  different  countries  which  they  occupied,  was  patriarchal 
and  that  this  subsisted  for  a  considerable  period;  until  an  in- 
creased population,  with  perhaps  numerous  rivafaries  and  dis^ 
sensions,  rendered  a  more  vigorous  and  complete  political  ar*> 
langement  necessary;  under  which  circumstances  mcoiarchy 
was  established. 

Nothing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  us  than  to  be  able  to  cast 
lij^t  upon  the  infancy  of  this  empire,  and,  firom  its  first  ocoupi^ 
tion  by  the  buojly  of  Misraim,  to  bring  down  the  history  of  EgjrpI 
to  the  death  of  Isaac.  This  cannot,  to  any  considerable  extenti 
be  hoped.  Deep  obscurity  and  great  chronological  difiiculties 
pertain  to  this  subject.  All,  therefore,  that  our  limits  will  allow 
us  to  attempt  is,  to  notice  the  principal  sources  of  information, 
and  then,  following  the  best  guide,  briefly  to  exhibit  the  historjf 
of  this  period. 

The  first  authority  in  the  order  of  time,  as  w^  as  of  impend 
ance,  is  Moses.    The  notices  of  Egypt  found  in  the  books  oC 
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Crenesifi  and  Exodus  are,  though  few,  very  valuaUe.  In  the  ac* 
count  given  of  the  visit  of  Abraham  to  this  country,  we  see  the 
state  of  society  at  that  period.  Egypt  had  a  king,  princes,  and 
officers  of  state.  This  is  all  the  information  which  is  afforded  by 
Scripture,  and  which  properly  belongs  to  the  era  at  present  under 
consideration ;  although  the  history  of  Joseph  and  of  the  exodus 
greatly  confirms  the  preceding  account,  and  makes  many  inte- 
resting  additions  to  oiu*  knowledge  of  this  kingdom. 

The  "CMd  Chronicle"  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  profane 
authority  extant  on  the  history  of  Egypt.  An  imperfect  copy  of 
it  is  preserved  by  Syncellus,  and  given  by  Jackson.  The  learned 
monk  observes  respecting  it :  "  There  is  an  dd  Chronicle  current 
among  the  Egyptians,  which  I  think  misled  Manetho,  containing 
thirty  dynasties,  during  one  hundred  and  thirteen  generations,  for 
the  immense  number  of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years.  These  dynasties  consisted  of  three  classes : 
the  first,  Aurites;  the  second,  Mesraites ;  the  third,  Egyptians.*' 

"  The  time  of  Vulcan  (first  of  the  Aurites)  is  not  set  down, 
because  he  shines  night  and  day.  Helius,  (the  sun,)  son  of  Vul- 
can, reigned  thirty  thousand  years.  Then  Saturn,  and  the  rest 
of  the  twelve  gods,  reigned  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  years.  Then  the  demi-gods,  who  were  eight,  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  years." 

"  After  these,  fifteen  generations  of  the  Cynic  circle  are  record- 
ed to  have  reigned  four  hundred  and  forty-three  years." 

As  this  part  of  the  Chronicle  is  all  that  applies  to  the  era  under 
consideration,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  quote  the  remain- 
ing portion. 

Manetho  was  a  learned  Egyptian  priest,  who,  by  desire  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wrote  the  Egyptian  Antiquities,  from  an- 
cient records  and  firom  written  pillars,  about  B.  C.  258.  His 
account  is  principally  relied  on  as  far  as  it  is  known.  The  work 
is  now  lost ;  and  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
it  is  found  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Josephus,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Apion,  and  an  abstract  ccmtaining  the  succession  of  the  kings, 
and  a  few  historical  facts,  in  the  Chronography  of  Syncellus; 
befcAre  whose  time  the  original  work  of  Manetho  appears  to  have 
been  lost,  and  all  that  he  could  obtain  of  it  were  extracts  which 
had  been  embodied  by  former  collectors ;  namely,  Julius  Africanufe 
and  Eusebius,  in  their  compilations.  These  writers  differ  so  much  ' 
in  several  parts  of  their  extracts,  as  to  make  it  evident  either  that 
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great  errors  had  crept  into  Manetho's  work,  or  that  one  of  them 
most  have  corrupted  it  by  design. 

Theodoras  and  Diodoras  Siculus  have  also  preserved,  in  their 
writings,  extracts  referring  to  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt.  But 
as  they  selected  only  what  they  thought  interesting,  without  even 
preserving  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  recorded,  their 
works  can  only  be  useful  as  assisting  us  to  obtain  some  further  in- 
IcMrmation  respecting  the  kings  whose  names  are  preserved  by 
Manetho. 

The  tablet  of  kings  at  Abydos  may  be  regarded  among  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  which  cast  important  light  upon  the  history  of 
ancient  Egypt.  This  valuable  record,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Muqeum,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes,  at  Abydos,  where 
it  was  engraved  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  vestibules  of  the  tem- 
ple. It  contains  a  list  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  succession. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  notice  an  inscription  in  the  interior 
of  a  chamber  in  the  palace  of  Karaak,  at  Thebes.  It  represents 
Thothmosis  III.,  or  Mceris,  the  fifth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynas- 
ty, as  doing  homage  to  the  whole  line  of  his  ancestry,  or  predeces- 
sors. These  are  ranged  round  the  nxHn  ia  three  rows.  As  the 
room  was  evidently  built  for  this  pupose,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  there  should  be  any  inaccuracy  in  this  list. 

Eratosthenes  has  also  bequeathed  to  us  a  Ust  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sovereigns.  He  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  bora  B.  C.  276,  and 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Alexandrian  tibrary.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  astrcmomy,  geography,  and  chronology.  By  order 
of  Ptolemy,  he  formed  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  Eg3rptian. 
kings,  for  which  he  collected  materiak  firom  records  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  and  firom  information  communicated  by  the  sacred, 
spribes  of  Diospolis,  adding  interpretations  in  Greek  of  the  Egyp- 
tian names.  His  works  were  lost  before  the  time  of  Syncellus, 
who  has  preserved  his  list  of  kings  by  extracting  them  at  second 
hand  from  the  chronology  of  Apollodonis. 

Besides  these  authorities,  we  might  refer  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
a  few  others ;  but  their  communications  on  the  subject  are  not 
important,  in  respect  of  the  period  now  under  consideration. 
-  From  the  preceding  dcetch  of  the  various  means  of  information 
which  we  possess  concerning  this  subject,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  catalogue  of  Manetho,  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  come 
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down  to  us,  is  Bot  worthy  of  unquafified  confidenoe,  and  leads  to 
strong  suspicions  that  he  has  been  either  mistaken  or  corrufitedl 
by  his  copyists.  We  can  supply  one  proof  of  this,  which  will, 
we  think,  be  decisive.  According  to  Eusebius,  this  successicm 
of  reigns  extended  over  a  period  of  5,176  years ;  and  theiefore^ 
if,  as  appears  to  be  proved  by  Dr.  Prichard,  Psanunetichus,  tba 
fourth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  b^an  to  reign  B.  C  671» 
the  commencement  of  Manetho's  chronicle  will  be  thrown  badt 
to  B.  C.  4820.  We  do  not  stay  to  show  the  impossibility  of  Aie, 
but  refer  to  the  important  fact,  that  Josephus,  who  possessed  the 
entire  works  of  Manetho,  and  regarded  them  as  of  high  authority^ 
assures  us,  that  Menes  began  to  reign  many  years  before  Abraham, 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  before  Solomon ;  whichi 
as  we  have  already  said,  places  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  mo» 
narchy  about  B.  C.  2330.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  chro- 
nology of  Manetho,  as  given  by  himself,  could  have  been  the  same 
as  is  exhibited  in  the  fragments  of  his  work  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

This  is  a  point  worthy  of  much  consideration ;  such  imports 
ance  having  been  attached  to  Manetho,  that,  by  many,  his  aiK 
thority  has  been  deemed  sufficient  entirely  to  set  aside  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Scriptures.  If  we  had  not  so  often  noticed  the  in- 
fidel readiness  to  reject  the  truth  of  revelation  on  the  most  flimsy 
ground,  this  woidd  be  truly  amazing.  Manetho  wrote  more  than 
a  thousand  years  after  Moses,  and  a  century  later  than  Eratos^ 
thenes ;  and  all  we  possess  of  his  works  are  fragments  presertned 
by  different  authors.  In  these  circumstances  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that,  fdaoing  entirely  out  of  the  ac* 
count  the  inspired  character  of  the  Mosaic  record,  there  can  be 
no  comparison  whatever  between  the  authority  of  the  clear  and 
consecutive  history  given  us  by  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  and  that 
of  the  fragmentary  remains  of  the  ^yptian  priest. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  this  corrupted  version  of  ManetfiO 
is  not  only  at  variance  with  all  the  schemes  of  Scripture  chroiKK 
Ic^,  but  also  with  every  odier  authority.  A  judicious  reader 
will,  of  course,  strike  off  the  reigns  of  gods  and  demi-gods :  this 
being  done,  if  from  B.  G.  350,  when  the  empire  wa»  subdued  by 
Persia,  we  reckon  upward  according  to  the  OU  Chronicle,  ws 
shall  have  the  accession  of  Menes  placed  B.  C.  2496.  The  chro- 
nicle of  Eratosthenes  and' the  catalogue  of  Syncellus  both  profesi 
to^begin  B.C.  2600. 
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The  agreement  of  three  independent  sources  of  information  (for 
the  Old  Chronicle  will  admit  of  our  placing  the  reign  of  Menes  Mh 
early  as  B.  C.  2593)  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of 
Manethoi  even  if  we  possessed  no  means  of  pointing  out  the 
ciMise  of  the  error,  or  of  effecting  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
hJ0  list  on  which  we  can  rely. 

Dr.  Frichard  has,  we  think,  proved  that  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
succeeded  to  power  about  B.  C.  1679.  Now,  if  from  this  period 
we  count  our  way.  up  to  Menes,  we  find  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 
n^onarchy  placed  about  2572  B.  C.  Before  we  decide  on  what* 
appears  to  be  most  probable  with  respect  to  these  dates,  we  may: 
show  the  important  aid  furnished  by  some  of  the  monumental  dis« 
coveries  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  From  Menes  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  Manetho  gives  two  hundred  and  sixty  kings ; 
while  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  re« 
gard  as  a  genealogical  series  of  sovereigns  ranging  over  the  same 
period,  has  but  forty-nine  sovereigns,  instead  of  these  two  hundred 
and  sixty.  In  the  sculptured  chamber  at  Kamak,  where  Thotb- 
mosis  III.  is  represented  as  doing  homage  to  his  ancestors,  we 
have  but  fifty-eight  kings,  which  will  leave  us  for  this  period  only 
tUrty-eight,  instead  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  Manetho; 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  conducted,  therefore,  is  that 
which  has  been  so  clearly  established  by  preceding  writers, — that, 
the  tables  which  are  now  presented  to  us  d»  successive  series  of 
Wgms  were,  when  compiled,  intended  to  exhibit  collateral  dynas- 
ties, which  reigned  at  the  same  time  over  different  parts  of  Egj^pt- 
-rat  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  places. 

This  solution,  while  it  accounts  for  the  serious  discrepancies 
which  have  been  noticed,  prevents  us  from  attempting  to  give  any- 
list  of  sovereigns  as  reigning  in  Egypt  during  this  period.  Th^B 
are,  however^  some  important  facts  which  we  may  place  in  con- 
nection before  the  reader,  and  shall  only  have  to  add  a  few  explana^ 
tory  remarks  and  illustrations  to  dose  our  notice  of  this  nation. 

n.0. 
Misraim  settled  in  Egypt    ........      about    2G13 

Menes  began  to  reign about    2412 

Invasion  of  Lower  Egypt  by.  the  sbej^erd  kings.    ...    2159 

First  pyramid  begun       2095 

Abraham  visits  Egypt abont    2070 

Expulsion  of  the  shepherds 1899 

Exode  of  the  Israelites 1648 
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We  have  in  these  dates  been  principally  guided  by  Dr.  Hales; 
bat  the  precise  era  of  them  is  open  to  doubt. 

Menes,  having  ascended  the  throne,  is  said  to  have  turned  the 
Nile  into  a  more  direct  channel,  and  raised  an  embankment  in 
order  to  check  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  to  have  founded 
on  its  former  bed  the  city  of  Memphis.  Diodorus  says  of  him» 
that  "  he  taught  the  people  the  adoration  of  the  gods,  and  the 
manner  of  divine  worship ;  how  to  adorn  their  beds  and  taUes 
with  rich  clothes  and  coverings ;  and  was  the  first  that  brought 
in  a  delicate  and  sumptuous  way  of  living." — Historical  Library^ 
book  ii,  chap.  2.  ''  By  advice  of  his  prime  minister,  Thoth,  he 
divided  the  whole  country  of  Egypt  into  three  lots :  these  were 
appropriated  to  the  crown,  the  priesthood,  and  the  soldiery,  who 
each  farmed  out  to  the  people  their  respective  shares." — JSales's 
Chronology,  vol.  iv,  p.  424. 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  reports, 
there  is  one  event  respecting  which  we  have  am]de  testimony 
from  profane  authors,  and  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Holy 
Scripture — ^the  invasion  of  Egjrpt  by  the  shepherds. 

^Manetho  has  given  the  following  account  of  this  foreign  dy- 
nasty,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Josephus,  Contra  Apian,,  lib. 
i,  sect.  14 : — "  We  had  formerly  a  king  named  Timaus,  (or  Tam- 
mus.)  In  his  reign,  God,  upon  what  account  I  know  not,  was 
ofiended  with  us ;  and,  unexpectedly,  men  from  the  east,  of  ob- 
scure origin,  boldly  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  it  without 
a  contest.  Having  mastered  the  form^  rulers,  they  then  barba- 
rously burned  the  cities,  demolished  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
treated  ail  the  inhabitants  most  hostilely :  massacreing  some  of 
the  men,  and  reducing  the  wives  and  children  of  others  to 
slavery. 

"  They  next  appointed  one  of  their  leaders  king,  whose  name 
was  Salatis.  He  resided  at  Memphis,  and  imposed  a  tribute  on 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  put  garrisons  in  the  most  im- 
portant places.  But  chiefly  he  secured  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
country,  foreseeing  that  the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  most 
powerful,  would  be  tempted  to  invade  the  kingdom  likewise. 
Finding,  therefore,  in  the  8aite  nome,  a  city  situated  most  con- 
veniently on  the  north  side  of  the  Bubastie  Channel,  (of  the  Nile,) 
which  was  called  Avaris  \or  Abaris,*  that  is,  'the  pass*)  in  an 
ancient  theological  book,  he  rebuilt  and  fortified  it  most  strongly, 
•  **  This  was  afterward  called  PelnBinm.'' 
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and  garrittoned  it  with  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers. 
Hither  he  used  to  come  in  summer  to  furnish  them  with  corik 
and  pay ;  and  he  carefully  disciplined  them,  for  a  terror  to 
foreigners.    He  died  after  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years. 

**  The  next,  called  Boeon,  reigned  forty-four  years ;  and  after 
him,  Apachnas,  thirty*siz  years  and  three  mcmths ;  then  Apophis, 
sixty-one  years ;  and  Janias,  fifty  years  and  one  month ;  and  after 
them  Assis,  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.  These  six  were 
their  first  kings,  who  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Egjrptians, 
and  Mdshed  of  all  things  to  eradicate  them. 

"  Their  whole  nation  was  called  rKlQl  Uksos,  that  is,  'royal 
shepherds,'  for  TK  in  the  sacred  tongue  signifies  'king;'  but 
2Q£  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  'she]dierd,'  or  'shepherds.'  Some  say 
they  were  Arabs." 

"In  another  copy,"  says  Josephus,  "I  find  that  the  term  TK, 
when  asfnrated,  signifies  'captives'  in  the  Egyptian  language; 
whence  'TKSQD  Huksas^  'captive  shepherds;'  a  title  applied  tc 
die  Israelites  afterward,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Egyptians,^ 
firom  their  pastoral  life,  Gen.  xlvi,  33 ;  and  firom  Joseph,  their  an- 
oestor,  styling  himself  a  captive.  Gen.  xl,  15;  xli,  12;  whom 
Manetho  represented  as  descended  from  the  royal  shepherds. 

"At  lengUi,  the  native  Egyptian  princes  rebelled  against  these 
tyrants,  and,  after  a  tedious  warfare,  drove  them  out  of  the  rest 
of  Egypt,  and  shut  them  up  in  Avaris^  where,  they  had  cdlected 
all  their  cattle  and  plunder,  and  besieged  them  with  an  army  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  But,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, the  Egyptians  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  and  they  were 
suffered  to  depart  unmolested  from  Egypt,  with  all  their  houae- 
hold?,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  and 
their  cattle.  Accordingly,  they  croteed  the  desert;  but,  being 
afiraid  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the  Assjrrian  power,  which 
then  held  Asia  in  subjection,  they  settled  in  the  country  of 
Judea,  and  there  built  Jerusalem." — Ma$ietho,  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus ;  Hales's  translation,  and  notes. 

The  learned  author  of  the  "New  Analysis  of  Chronology" 
observes,  on  this  extract :  "  In  this  curious  fragment  of  Manetho, 
troth  and  falsehood  are  blended  together.  The  cosquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  their  subsequent  expulsion  in  the 
reign  of  Assis,  the  sixth  king  of  the  shepherd  dynasty,  are  true ; 
but  they  were  not  the  ancestors. of  the  Israehtes,  or  'captive 
aiiepheids,'  nor  did  they  settle  in  Judeaafior  their  emulsion,  but 
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Turestwardy  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrfitneaii,  where  tkej 
destroyed  the  natives,  the  'Avim/  or  'Avites/  after  'diey  eame 
from  Caphtor/  or  Lower  Egypt  Deut.  ii,  28.  And  in  aHosioB 
to  their  expulsion  from  thence,  they  are  styled  '  die  IldistiDes^ 
the  remnant  of  the  country  of  Ci^tor/  Jer.  idvii,  4 ;  preserving 
in  the  name  of  their  country  the  remerabranee  of  their  origin  : 
fin:  Palestine,  in  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  Syriac,  signifies  PalU 
sthan,  or  'Shepherd  land/" — Hales's  Ckronologjf,  y<A.  iv, 
p.  425. 

We  have  a  singular  confirmation  of  this  history  from  the  Hm- 
doci'  records.  Captain  Wflford,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Egypt 
and  the  !NiIe,  in  the  ''  Asiatic  Researches/'  vol.  iii,  mentidiis  two 
remarkable  nngrations  firom  the  East,  in  remote  times;  first,  of 
the  TadavaSy  or  "  sacred  race,"  and  afterward  of  the  Pidi,  PaM^ 
or  ''shepherds."  The  farmer  of  these  appear  to  be  the  first  set- 
tiers  of  the  earth,  the  three  primitive  families,  of  whom  tl»  wfaoler 
earth  was  overspread ;  consequently,  Misraim's  family  mad»  a 
part  of  it^ 

^He  Pofi,  jPaflt,  or  'shepherds/  were  a  powedtd  tribe,  vAto^ 
in  ancient  times,  governed  the  whole  country,  firom  the  Indus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges^  and  are  called  Palibotkri  by  Pliny,  and 
P4iliputras  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  These  were  an 
active,  enterprising,  roving  race,  who  sptmd  themselves,  l^  cm- 
quest,  edonization,  and  commerce,  widely  throughout  Asia,  Afiricay 
and  Europe. 

^Crossing  over  fi^ool  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  QuM,  thej  colo- 
nized the  seacoasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa;  in  the  latter,  tkrar 
oouo^  was  called  Barbaxia,  from  BerUer,  *  a  shepherd'  aoooitt 
ing  to  ftniee,  who  describes  them  as  a  distinct  race  firein  the 
nativ^s.^ — Ihii^  p.  426.  An  important  branch  of  this  fiiraily 
a^ipears  to  have  made  a  descent  on  Egypt  in^  very  rraaote  times : 
its  members  are,  therefore,  the  subjects  of  the  narrative  which  we 
Imiv«  given,  and,  on  their  expdsion  firom  Ibait  country,  beeaaier 
the  Philistines  of  Scripture. 

Al4liough.  Egypt  is  said  l»  have  been  completely  subdued^  t>y 
the  shepherd  kings,  the  native  sovereigns  still  continued  to  mte 
in  regular  succession,  in  certain  k>caliti«l.  This^  is  evident  fi^sm 
the  faet  vAixAi  JoBepfaos  distinctly  narrates,  "  that  the  Egyptian 
kingr  of  the  Thebaid  and  oth^  parts  of  the  country^  r«v(dtod 
haanf  the  yoke  of  the  shepherch ;"  whidi  proves  that  the  native 
eooi^KeigRa  still  contimwd  to  rule,  and  that  there  were  e«i»  «r 
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more  dynasties  reigning,  at  the  same  time,  over  different  pnxU 
a#  the  country. 

The  first  pyramid  was  begun  during  this  shepherd  rule.  *'  TH* 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  great  pyramid  has  been  detected  in  m 
ftnaH  tomb  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  written  in  Oreek  bf 
Msoietho,  Dov^tf,  which  k  said  Ir^  Eratosthenes  to  mean  fli 
Egyptian  itonaaro^, '  one  who  has  much  hair.'  The  hieroglyphic 
name  has  the  same  meaning  in  Coptic." 

The  name  of  his  son,  who  founded  the  second  pyramid,  hii 
nbo  been  discoyered.  It  reads  Shefre  on  the  sculpture :  he  h 
edled  Suphis  11.  by  Manetho,  and  Cephrenes  by  Herodotuft 
'*It  is  inscribed  on  a  beautiful  tablet,  now  in  the  British  Museum^ 
which  was  brctaght  from  one  of  the  tombs  near  Memphis,  and 
was  engraved  in  meihory  of  a  personage  who  acted  as  superiiK 
tendent  of  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid  to  King  Cephreneft 
The  execution  of  this  tablet  is  exquisitely  beautiftd,  perhaps  not 
surpassed  by  any  existing  specimen  of  Egyptian  art.'* — Anii^ 
pities  of  Egypt,  p.  IS8. 

The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  third  pyramid  was  discoverrf 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  by  Colonel  Howaidl 
Yyse.  He  brought  to  light,  from  the  interior  of  this  ocdossal 
biiil<fing,  a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  beautifully  engraved  on  thjft 
IM  of  a  coffin.  This  sculpture  confirms  the  account  of  Manetii% 
who  calls  this  king  Mencheres.  It  seems  an  unanswerable  protC 
ef  the  early  date  of  these  buiklings,  that  a  picture  of  a  pyrasoi 
ferms  a  part  of  the  name  of  Memphis.  The  inunutability  of  dl 
Aings  in  Egypt  warrants  the  opinion  from  this  fact,  that  their 
erection  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  early  as  the  building  ^ 
the  city. 

'  Tfa^  three  sovereigns  are  found  succeedmg  each  other  kl 
the  fourth  dynasty  o[  Manetho.  Of  the  first,  he  states :  "  SupUt 
feigned  sixty-three  years:  he  built  the  largest  pyramid,  wMe^ 
Herodotus  says,  was  constructed  by  Cheops.  He  was  airogMMt 
leward  the  gods,  and  wrote  the  sacred  book,  which  is  r^a^M 
lyy  the  Egyptians  as  a  work  of  great  importance.  Suphis  HL 
reigned  sixty-six  years ;  MenchereSi  sixty-three  years;" — dmfM 
I^ngmenis,  p.  102. 

h  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if  we  refer  to  the  Laterctdus  tf 
Eratosthenes,  we  not  only  find  these  three  sovereigns  succeeding 
.••ch  other,  but  |daoed  pteeisdiy  at  the  tkne  when  these  pyramids 
sg»  siq^MMed  to  have  be»  bi^t.    This  Kst  of  hmgk  teraijp«i(«i^ 
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according  to  Syncellus,  B.  C.  1524.  And  if  we  count  our  way 
up  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  years,  we  reach  the  death  <^ 
Morcheres,  evidently  the  Mencheres  of  Manetho  and  of  the 
monuments.  This  is  proved  by  his  having  been  preceded  by 
two  sovereigns  of  the  name  of  Saophis.  Adding  449  to  1524,  we 
have  1973  for  the  death  of  Mencheres.  The  fact  of  these  three 
pyramids  having  been  erected  by  three  successive  sovereigns,  the 
last  of  whom  was  Mycerinus,  or  Mencheres,  is  also  attested  by 
Herodotus,  who  informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  by  those 
who  held  the  people  in  bondage,  and  ruled  with  great  severity 
and  oppression.  He  also  says  that  they  were  called  shepherds, 
and  held  by  the  people  in  great  detestation.  His  words  are :  "  Thus, 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  six  years  were  the  Egyptians 
exposed  to  every  species  of  oppression  and  calamity,  not  having^ 
in  all  this  period,  permission  to  worship  in  their  tem[des.  For 
the  memory  of  these  two  monarchs  they  have  so  extreme  an 
aversion,  that  they  are  not  very  willing  to  mention  their  names. 
They  call  their  pyramids  by  the  name  o{  the  shepherd  Philites, 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  cattle  in  those  parts." — Euterpe, 
bxxviii. 

All  these  circumstances  unite  to  prove  that  our  previous  con- 
jecture is  correct, — ^that  these  pyrannds  were  begun  during  the 
period  of  shepherd  rule ;  that  the  native  kings  exercised  authority 
at  the  same  time  over  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  further, 
that,  having  expelled  these  intruders,  they  ascribed  these  prodi- 
gious works  to  themselves,  by  whom,  perhaps,  they  were  finished. 
This  circumstance  also  is  intimated :  for  we  are  told  by  Diodoms 
Siculus,  that  the  kings  who  built  the  first  two  pyramids  designed 
them  for  their  sepulchres;  ''yet  it  happened  that  their  remains 
were  not  here  deposited.  The  peoj^e  were  so  exasperated 
against  them,  by  the  severe  labors  they  had  been  compelled  to 
endure,  and  were  so  enraged  at  the  oppressive  cruelty  of  their 
princes,  that  they  threatened  to  take  their  bodies  bom  the  tombs, 
and  cast  them  to  the  dogs :  both  of  them,  therefore,  when  dying, 
ordered  their  attendants  to  bury  them  in  some  secret  place." — 
Historical  Library,  book  i,  chap.  5. 

We  see,  then,  that,  whatever  obscurity  may  rest  on  the  detaib 
of  early  E^ptian  history,  enough  is  elicited  to  afibrd  abundant 
oonfirmation  of  the  Scriptural  account.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
behavior  of  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  his  charge  respecting  them 
that  ihey  were  spies,  and  the  circumstance  of  "  every  shepherd 
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being  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians/'  that  Egypt  had  been, 
but  some  short  time  before,  delivered  from  the  scourgfe  of  the 
shepherd  kings,  a  race  of  foreigners  who  invaded  and  retained 
possession  of  the  country  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  was  during  the  rule  of  these  sovereigns  that  Abraham  visited 
Egypt ;  and  the  Pharaoh  at  whose  capital  he  resided  was  a  shep- 
herd king.  Although,  as  might  have  been  expected,  we  have  no 
allusion  in  Egjrptian  history  to  this  visit  of  the  Hebrew  stranger, 
still  the  Scripture  narrative  casts  important  light  upon  the  state 
of  this  country  at  this  period.  Pharaoh  is  found  surrounded  by 
hi?  princes,  and  invested  with  state.  Abraham  is  courteously 
received,  (for  there  is  no  proof  that  the  taking  of  Sarah  into  the 
house  of  the  king  was  intended  as  an  injury,)  and  allowed  all  the 
freedom  that  the  most  civilized  country  could  afford.  These 
facts  make  it  apparent,  that,  whatever  may  be  said  by  the  native 
Egyptian  writers  of  this  race  of  sovereigns,  they  were  neither 
ignorant  nor  barbarous.  Still  the  fact  that  a  man  with  Abra- 
ham's large  family  establishment,  numerous  servants,  and  prodi* 
gious  flocks  and  herds,  could  pass  and  repass  through  the  country, 
obtaining  every  accommodation  without  difliculty  or  annoyance, 
exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  state  of  population  and  manners 
then  existing  in  the  country ;  and  proves  the  extreme  probability 
of  its  having  been  invaded  and  subdued  by  one  of  these  numer- 
ous nomadic  hordes,  then  roving  about,  seeking  a  permanent 
settlement. 

Very  few  observations  are  necessary  respecting  the  learning, 
science,  and  art  of  Egypt,  during  this  period.  A  people  who 
could  raise  the  great  pyramid  must  have  had  ideas  as  gigantic,  and 
mechanical  science  and  means  as  complete,  as  those  of  which 
any  modem  nation  can  boast.  On  this  subject  in  general,  we 
need  only  express  our  strong  conviction,  from  a  careful  review 
of  the  whole,  that  the  science  and  art  of  Egypt  do  not  exhibit 
pn^essive  improvement.  The  earliest  pyramids  are  as  colossal, 
the  earliest  sculptures  are  as  beautiful,  as  any  aflerward  produced. 
This  uniformity  not  only  pervades  existing  remains,  but  is  also 
sanctioned  by  history.  As  we  have  already  observed,  Diodorus 
was  told  that  even  Menes,  the  first  sovereign,  introduced  the 
greatest  luxuries  in  furniture,  diet,  and  dress;  and  that  these 
were  carried  to  such  excess,  that  it  was  afterward  found  neces- 
sary to  reform  and  correct  them. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  religion.    This,  in  respeot 
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of  "Egypt,  is  of  vast  importance.  The  result  obtaiaed  by  ^n  an- 
tbor,  who  has  devoted  great  talents  and  unremitting  industry  to 
tijie  investigation  of  this  particular,  is  worthy  of  consideratioo. 
He  says :  **  The  religion  of  Egypt  underwent  no  alteration  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment  by  Menes  to  that  of  its  abolition  by 
Christianity." — Ant.  of  Egypt,  p.  116.  If  we  can  rely  on  thm 
judgment,  (and  we  are  assured  that  we  may  do  so  fiiUy,)  then 
this  subject  presents  to  our  view  the  means  of  obtaining  some 
ijoibrmation  respecting  the  principles  which  led  to  the  first  de- 
parture from  the  patriarchal  faith  in  postdiluvi^  times,  and  of 
Msting  light  upon  the  idolatry  known  to  have  been  so  early 
adopted  by  the  fisufnily  of  Ham.  Befcnre  we  proceed  to  show  the 
character  and  principles  of  this  religion,  we  quote  from  the  ac* 
complished  author  his  proof  of  this  assertion : — 
'  *"  The  reading  of  the  hieroglyphics  has  elicited  this  singular 
£M)t,  the  proofs  of  which  may  be  discovered  in  almost  any  claav 
of  remains  to  which  we  direct  our  attention.  A  large  propordon 
of  those  which  are  deposited  in  the  museums  of  Europe  consista 
of  funereal  monuments,  such  as  sarcophagi  in  granite  or  alabaster* 
mummy-cases,  votive  tablets,  and  papyri.  On  several  of  these 
aie  inscribed  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt  during  whose 
rugns  they  were  executed ;  and  even  where  Uiis  is  wanting,  the 
style  of  the.  execution  will  enable  a  practiced  eye  to  determine 
the  date  with  considerable  probability.  We  know,  thereforeiy 
that  these  monuments  belong  to  all  the  periods  of  the  history  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Pharaohs  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  who  were 
ootemporary  with  Abraham,  down  to  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  narrow  slip  of  papyrus,  covered  with  a  clumsy  and  almost 
illegible  scrawl,  which  accompanies  the  Egyptio-Greek  or  Roman 
mummy,  is  a  faithful  copy,  nevertheless,  of  some  part  of  the  long 
roll  of  prajrers  and  rubrical  directions,  whose  elegantly  formed 
characters,  and  exquisitely  finished  illuminations,  indicate  that  it 
belongs  to  those  remote  periods  when  the  arts  in  Egypt  were  adl 
their  perfection.  The  same  divinities  are  besought  for  the  same 
UiBssings  in  both.  This  uniformity  is  still  more  evident  cm  the 
wooden  mummy-cases,  which  are  common  to  all  coUectiona. 
They  likewise  belong  to  various  epochs.  Sotimes  the  priest» 
whose  mummy  is  at  Turin,  lived  in  the  times  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  about  B.  C.  1500.  Ensa-Amon  the  scribe,  whose  bc4f 
is  in  the  Leeds  Museum,  was  cotemporiury  with  the  twen^th, 
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idwrnt  B.  C.  ildO.  Theve is  a  splendid  eaao  at  LiTerpadl,  which 
had  been  the  depositum  of  Apices,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pstonmeti^ 
chus  II.»  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynipiBty,  who  lived  about  B.  C.  600. 
There  are  mununy«^a8e8  also  iii  the  British  Museam,  and  in  the 
Louvre,  having  Greek  inscriptioni^  v^hich  inform  us  that  they 
oontam  the  descendants  cf  the  same  famify ;  and  that  they  died^ 
the  one  at  Petameo,  (at  Piaris,)  in  the  nineteentfi  year  of  the  enn* 
peror  Trajan,  A.  D.  117 ;  the  other,  Tphout,  (Brit  Mus.,)  in  the 
fiUi  year  of  Adrian's  reign,  A.  D.  128.  But  all  these  are  deoo^ 
rated  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  same  mythic  system. 
Differing  firom  each  other  very  widely  as  to  the  pattern  or  mode 
of  disposing  the  parts  of  the  picture,  the  same  divinity  is,  never^ 
theless,  depicted  and  invoked  on  all  of  them,  over  the  same  part 
of  the  body.  So  that  in  the  one  thousand  six  hundred  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Sotimes  to  ^at  of  Tphout,  the 
legion  of  Egypt  had  undergone  no  alteration.  This  is  also  cor* 
roborated  by  the  numerous  similar  monuments  without  dates, 
which  abound  in  the  museums  of  Einrope.  They  are  aU  embet 
lished  after  this  manner,  though  belonging  to  every  known  period 
of  Egyptian  history ;  as  the  different  styles  c^  art  in  which  they 
are  executed  sufficiently  indicate. 

**  This  immutability  of  the  religion  of  E^ypt,  which  the  monu- 
ments existing  in  Europe  tlms  render  so  highly  probable,  is  t^ 
duced  to  absolute  certainty  by  the  study  of  the  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  that  cover  the  remains  of  the  numerous  temples 
which  stiB  attest  the  devotion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  to  the  system  of  tfieir  mythic  belief.  Among  the  hitherto 
unexpected  truths  which  the  commission  of  learned  men  of 
EVance  and  Italy  to  Egypt  in  18S8  discovered  and  iliustrafted, 
there  is  not  one  which  is  more  satisfactorily  made  out  than  thii. 
We  give  at  length  the  account  of  the  circumstances,  which  prove 
demonstrably  a  fact  so  important  to  our  present  argmnent. 

*'  'The  temple  of  Dakke,  in  Nubia,  was  begun  by  the  Ethiopii^ 
Ergam^ies,  tlie  CQtemporary  of  Nediao;  was  carried  on  by 
Ptolemy  Euei^tes  I.,  246  B.  C,  and  by  his  grandson  Euergetes 
II.,  B.  C.  180;  but  was  completed  by  the  emperor  Augustus, 
A.  D.  6.  Near  the  gateway  of  this  temple  I  discovei^  the  Te>- 
mains  of  a  more  ancient  one,  the  dedication  of  which  is  still  el* 
tant  on  two  immense  blocks  of  stone.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
Pharaoh  Moeris,  B.  C.  1780 ;  and  was  consecrated  to  the  same 
form  of  Thoth,  or  Mercury,  as  the  present  temple.    He^e  is  a 
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ikct  wbidi»  like  many  «inOar  obes»  proves  fhat  Ergameoea  and 
the  Ptdemies  merely  rebuOt  the  itmfies  in  the  places  where  they 
had  existed  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  in  honor  of  the  same 
diTinities  which  had  always  been,  worshiped  there. 

"'This  point  is  a  very  important  one:  the  latest  tem{de8 
erected  in  Egypt  contain  no  new  form  of  divinity.  The  reli- 
gious system  of  this  people  was  so  entirely  one,  so  onited  in  all 
its  parts,  and  prescribed  so  absolutely  and  preoisely  from  time 
iomiemorial,  that  the  dominion  even  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
produced  no  innovation  upon  it  The  Ptdemies  and  the  Ciesani 
merely  rebuilt  the  temples  which  the  Persians  had  destroyed^  and 
dedicated  them  to  the  same  gods/  (Champollian's  LeUres  de 
FEgypte,  letter  xi,  p.  151.) 

" '  I  have  ascertained  that  at  Tahnis,  in  Nubia,  there  have  been 
three  editions  of  the  temple  of  Malouli,  the  god  of  that  district: 
one  built  by  the  Pharaohs,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IL,  B.  C. 
1723 ;  a  second,  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and,  lastly,  the 
temple  now  existing,  which  was  never  finished,  in  the  timte  of 
Augustus,  Caius,  Caligula,  and  Trajan,  A.  D.  100.  And  the 
hierogljrphic  description  of  the  divinity  on  a  fragment  of  the  fint 
temple,  which  has  been  used  in  building  the  third,  differs  in  no- 
thing from  the  same  legends  on  the  more  recent  ones.  Thus, 
then,  the  local  worship  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  Nubia  and 
Egypt  underwent  no  modification ;  and  exactly  the  same  idds^ 
whose  worship  had  been  instituted  at  first,  continued  to  be  adored 
iqp  to  the  day  on  which  their  temples  were  closed  for  ever  by  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity.'  {Ibid.,  p.  157.) 

"  The  immutability  of  the  Egyptian  nrythdogy  is  also  abund- 
antly observaUe  in  the  temples  and  temple-palaoes  of  Thebes. 
The  additions  made  to  them  by  the  later  Pharaic^  the  Ptdemies^ 
and  the  emperors,  all  carefully  abstain  from  the  most  distant 
approach  to  innovation  in  their  religious  allusions.  The  same 
divinities  are  invoked  by  the  same  legends  on  the  modem  as  on 
the  ancient  parts  of  these  stupendous  mcmuments  of  Egyptian 
greatness.  The  dc^mas  of  religion,  therefore,  which  are  taught 
in  the  papyri  and  other  remains,  are  assuredly  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Abraham." — Antiquiti0S  of  Egypt, 
p.  120. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  principal  doctrines  of  this  rdigion. 
This  must  be  done  with  great  brevity,  and  merely  by  showing 
that  this  peojde  held  the  chief  elements  of  what  we  have  exhi- 
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bited  as  the  patriarchal  faith ;  and  then  by  pointing  oat  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  truth  was  forsaken  and  idolatry  introduced.* 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  this  people  primarily  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  believed  that  he  was  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent.  Singularly  enough,  even  their  polytheism  proves 
this ;  their  superior  gods  have  the  name  of  the  Supreme  added  to 
their  own,  and  the  inferior  gods  are  represented  as  his  descends 
ants.  In  fact,  all  their  divinities  were  but  emanations  from,  and 
parts  of,  the  one  Grod.  The  Greek  writers  confirm  this  opinion. 
Porphyry  says  that,  originally,  the  Egyptians  worshiped  but  one 
Grod ;  Herodotus  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  retained  the 
idea  of  a  Grod,  self-existent,  and  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  and 
Jamblichus  declares  that  the  Egyptians  worshiped  God,  the  Mas« 
ter  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  above  ell  the  elements,  self-ex* 
istent,  immaterial,  incorporeal,  uncreate,  indivisible,  unseen,  and 
all-sufficient,  who  comprehends  all  things  in  himself,  and  imparts 
an  things  to  all  creation.   (See  De  Myster.  JEgypt) 

Another  doctrine  universally  believed  was  that  of  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul.  Herodotus,  after  a  most  extended  investigation: 
into  the  antiquities  of  several  ancient  nations,  regarded  the  Egyp« 
tians  as  pre-eminent  icx  the  belief  of  this  opinion ;  and  says, 
**  They  are  also  the  first  of  mankind  who  have  defended  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul." — Euterpe,  cxxiii.  This  truth  was,  as 
mi^t  be  expected,  according  to  the  system  of  Egyptian  meta- 
phors, represented  in  a  coarse  and  earthly  manner.  The  sepa- 
rate s|xrit  was  denoted  in  hieroglyphics  by  a  hawk  having  a 
human  head. 

The  fiiture  judgment,  and  final  rewards  and  punishments,  wess 
also  fully  recognized. 

On  the  death  of  the  individual,  the  soul  was  believed,  on  leav- 
ing the  body,  to  be  conducted  into  the  judgment-haO  oi  Osiris : 
here  all  the  actions  of  its  life  while  in  the  body  were  examined, 
by  forty-two  ministers  of  vengeance.  In  the  presence  of  the^ 
judge,  these  and  other  divinities,  or  genii,  rigorously  scrutinize 
die  conduct  of  the  soul  while  incarnate  upon  earth ;  its  motives, 
most  significantly  symbolized  by  a  heart,  are  placed  in  the  huge 
balance  of  Amenti,  and  in  the  opposite  scale  is  jdaeed  the  symbol 

*  It  would  have  giyen  iu  greal  pleMiu«  if  thia  tnbject  could  hATe  been  folly  in- 
Teitigated  here ;  bat  the  plan  laid  down  renders  it  impossible.  If  the  author  is  per- 
mitted to  perfect  hi«  deslg^n,  the  third  roliune  of  ^  Sacred  Asnali "  will  contain  a 
eompleto  eacpotition  of  the  leligitm  of  %n>^ 
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o{  jmtioa  and  truth,  indicative  of  the  inexorable  nature  of  the 
scrutiny  which  is  taking  place.  The  judgment  is  recorded^  fuU 
ef  jcj  toihfb  good,  and  of  woe  to  the  wicked.  The  former  pass 
into  regions  of  Uessedness.  "Orer  them  is  inscribed, '  They  haw 
Ibund  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  God ;  they  inhabit  the  maa» 
sions  of  glory»  where  they  enjoy  the  life  of  heaven :  the  bodies 
which  they  have  abandoned  shall  repose  for  ever  in  th^  tombi^ 
while  they  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  God/ '' — AmL 
of  Egypt,  p.  Id2.  The  wicked  wa*e  supposed  to  be  sent  back 
to  inhabit  other  bodies  on  earth ;  but  if,  after  their  transmiptu 
tions,  they  still  remained  poButed,  their  hope  perished  {or  ever« 
and  they  were  consigned  to  the  regions  of  darkness  and  eternal 
death :  wh9e  suspended  over  them  are  the  words,  "  These  soids 
are  at  enmity  with  our  God/' 

The  Egyptians  were  also  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of 
divine  Providence.  Of  this  we  need  adduce  no  other  proof  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  &ct,  that  the  national  historian* 
when  recordii^  the  shepherd  invasion,  distinctly  recognizes  it  as 
a  judicial  infliction  sent  by  God  on  account  of  some  sins  com* 
nutted  against  him. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  eariy  Egyptians  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 

The  proof  of  this  must,  however,  be  sought  in  their  iddatroa 
system.  On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  again 
from  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  so  often  rrferred: — ^"TUs 
most  ancient  mythology,  as  described  by  authors  who  lived 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  as  set  forth  on  the  walls  of  the 
temples  in  which  its  ritual  of  worship  was  performed,  was  taught 
to  the  initiated,  and  concealed  from  the  vulgar,  that  Grod  created 
all  things  at  the  first  by  the  primary  emanation  from  Inmsdf ;  His 
first-born,  who  was  the  AuUior  and  Giver  of  all  wisdom  and  of 
a&  knowledge,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  being  at  the  same  time 
tfie  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of  God.  The  birth  of  this  great  and 
all-powerful  Being,  his  manifestation  as  an  infant,  his  nurture  aad 
education  through  the  succeeding  periods  of  chiklhood  and  of 
boyhood,  constituted  the  grand  mystery  of  the  entire  system; 
and,  more  extraordinary  than  all,  he  also  undergoes  a  succession 
of  births,  through  a  descending  series  of  emanations,  which,  bar* 
monizing  perfectly  with  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  so  weH 
known  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  conveys,  by  a 
metaphor  not  to  be  mistaken,  their  perauasion  that  this 
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august  Being  woidd  at  some  time  become  incyGumate,  and  Ini 
born  upon  earth  hb  an  infant" — AntiqtiUies  cf  Egypt,  p.  145. 

Hence  we  are  told  that  "  a  small  edifice  was  erected  by  tho 
side  of  every  temple,  the  entrance  to  which  was  through  the 
adt/tuniy  or  sanctuary ;  so  that  it  was,  in  the  estimation  of  th^ 
people,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  perfection,  or  crowning  mystery, 
of  Uie  entire  worship.  This  is  termed  in  the  hieroglyphic^  in* 
9criptions  ma-em-misi,  'the  birthjjiaGe/  Like  every  other  part 
of  the  temple,  it  is  covered  with  reliefs  and  paintings,  in  which 
are  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  birth  of  the  third  person  of  thf 
triad,  to  which  tike  temple  is  dedicated/'-^/^ic?.,  p,  140. 

This  evidence,  in  connection  with  the  no  less  important  faot, 
that  the  primary  form,  or  antitype  of  the  entire  mythology,  is  a 
triad  of  divinities,  and  that  through  all  the  immense  extent  of  tbo 
system  the  same  form  of  triad  is  maintained,  has  led  some  emif 
nent  men  to  suppose  that  those  who  founded  the  Egyptian  religion 
must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  .doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
Without  giving  a  positive  opinion  on  this  subject,  (which  is  stiU 
under  investigation,)  we  may  venture  to  say,  that,  in  o^xr  judg- 
ment, it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  a  direct  reference  to 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  Two  uniform  features  of  the  sys^ 
tern  appear  to  raise  this  conjecture  into  certainty.  The  Son  (xc 
Word  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  is  always  the  third  person  in 
the  triad.  And,  again:  the  second  person  is  always  a  femalot 
So  in  the  primary  triad  we  have  Amoun  the  father,  Mout  the 
mother,  and  Chons  the  infant  son :  the  allusive  character  of  tbii 
temple  sculpture.  The  first  perscm  of  the  triad  is  veiy  frequently, 
in  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  temples,  represented  with 
the  countenance  and  figure  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  erected  it, 
and  the  second  person  with  those  of  his  queen ;  so  also  on  tho 
Ma-em-misi,  the  birth  of  the  young  god  is,  in  the  same  curious 
manner,  identified  with  the  birth  of  the  founder,  or  his  first-bom^ 
aon.  Thus,  the  birthplace  of  the  palace  of  Luxor  commemorates 
at  once  the  birth  of  the  god  Chonsis,  and  of  Amenophis  Memnon» 
by  whom  the  principal  part  of  the  stupendous  edifice  was  erected. 

The  great  hope  and  end,  therefore,  which  the  Egyptian  religiwi 
held  forth  to  that  people  was  the  birth  of  a  God ;  this  their  ex- 
pectation being  evidently  not  metaphorical,  but  real,  because  they 
always  identified  it  with  actual  occurrences.. 

The  morals  of  the  system  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fpUowii^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  an  address  delivered  by  a  df  f 
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parted  soul  to  Osiris,  on  entering  the  hall  of  judgment :  it  made 
a  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  temjJe  service :  "  I  have  de- 
frauded no  man ;  I  have  not  slaughtered  the  cattle  of  the  gods ; 
I  have  not  prevaricated  at  the  seat  of  justice ;  I  have  not  made 
slaves  of  the  Egyptians ;  I  have  not  defiled  my  conscience  for 
the  sake  of  my  superior ;  I  have  not  used  violence ;  I  have  not 
famished  my  household ;  I  have  not  made  to  weep ;  I  have  not 
smitten  privily;  I  have  not  changed  the  measures  of  Egypt;  I 
have  not  grieved  the  spirits  of  the  gods ;  I  have  not  committed 
adultery ;  I  have  not  forged  signet-rings ;  I  have  not  falsified  the 
weights  of  the  balance;  I  have  not  withheld  milk  from  the  mouths 
of  my  children." 

We  have  now  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  error,  superstition, 
and  idolatry,  which  were  so  early  introduced  into  the  religion  of 
Egypt.  No  fact  is  better  attested,  or  more  fully  known,  than 
ihat,  whatever  elements  of  truth  might  be  retained  by  the  early 
occupiers  of  Egjrpt,  they  established  a  system  of  religion  replete 
with  almost  every  form  of  idolatry. 

The  deification  of  the  sun  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  form  of 
idolatry.  On  whatever  principle  it  was  established,  this  was 
embraced  by  the  Egyptians.  *'They  certainly  worshiped  the 
sun.  There  is  scarcely  a  monument  on  which  that  luminary  is 
not  represented  and  invoked  as  a  deity."  This  worship,  with  the 
Egyptians,  was  not  pure  Sabeism :  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not 
regarded  as  supreme  gods,  but  as  symbols  or  impersonations  of 
their  attributes. 

Human  beings  were  also  objects  of  worship.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ariiite  patriarchs  made  a  prominent  portion  of 
these  deities.  M arsham  says,  Osiris  was  the  same  as  Ham ;  and 
the  abb6  Banier,  that  Misraim  was  worshiped  under  this  desig- 
nation. Kings  and  princes  also  were  afterward  invested  with 
divine  attributes,  and  worshiped  with  supreme  adoration. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  Egyptian  idolatry  consisted 
in  the  worship  of  animals.  And  here  we  can  scarcely  draw  a 
tine  of  distinction.  Almost  every  creature, — ^beast,  alligator,  and 
bird, — ^had  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon. 

We  will  not  expatiate  on  the  absurd  exhibition  which  this 
presents,  but  notice  the  principles  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  it 

According  to  Manetho,  animal  worship  was  first  introduced 
into  Egypt  by  Chous,  the  second  king  of  the  second  dynasty. 
His  wcmis  are :  "  Under  him  the  bulls  Apis  in  Memphis,  and 
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Mnevis  in  Heliopolis,  and  the  Mendesian  goat,  were  appointed 
to  be  gods."  TIu9  testimony  proves  the  extreme  antiquity  of  this 
institution.  It  is  evidently  an  essential  and  component  part  of 
the  Egyptian  idolatry*  and  therefore  must  have  arisen  cotempo-* 
raneously  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  It  is  merely  the  imper- 
sonation of  divine  attributes  by  animal  forms.  Thus  the  infinite 
height  and  depth  of  the  divine  mind  are  represented  by  a  hawki 
because  that  bird  soars  perpendicularly  up,  and  drops  again  per- 
pendicularly down,  in  her  flight.  The  ape,  or  cynocei^ialus,  was 
worshiped  as  the  living  image  of  the  moon ;  because,  according 
to  their  most  absurd  notions  of  natural  history,  this  animal  be- 
comes blind,  and  eats  nothing  during  the  lunar  change.  The  ape 
also  represented  Thoth,  the  ruler  of  the  moon  and  the  god  of 
letters ;  because  they  fancied  that  there  was  one  species  that  was 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  vengeance  of  God  was 
exhibited  by  a  crocodile.  In  this  way  representations  of  the 
divine  attributes  were  found  in  every  part  of  the  animal  creation* 
and  all  were  deified. 

Mr.  Cory,  in  his  "  Mythological  Inquiiy/'  labors  to  prove  that 
animal  worship  originated  in  the  adoration  of  the  cherubic  crea- 
tures. We  believe  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  remark,  and 
that  several  of  the  compound  figures,  such  as  sphinxes,  &;c.,  were 
produced  for  this  purpose. 

Yet,  whatever  might  have  been  the  leading  thought,  or  the 
progressive  steps  by  which  this  fearful  amount  of  evil  was  brought 
into  operation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  fatal  influence  on  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  It  shut  out  man  firom  access  unto 
Crod,  blinded  his  eyes  by  a  mass  of  absurd  dc^mas  and  supersti- 
tious rites,  and  led  him  to  bow  in  plrostrate  adoration,  not  only  to 
bulls  and  crocodiles,  but  even  to  monkeys  and  beetles. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  this  worship  of  heavenly  bodiesi 
human  beings,  and  animal  forms,  arose  from  any  philosophical 
Tenement.  We  are  not  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
moving  principle  of  all  this  mass  of  error.  Truth  had  been  re* 
vealed ;  a  way  of  salvation,  through  faith  in  sacrifice,  had  been 
appointed.  Men  rejected  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  and  introduced 
their  own  inventions.  Their  heart  was  alienated  from  God; 
they  afiected  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  obedience.  The  first 
setters  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  then,  were  idolaters  at  heart ; 
they  had  already  drunk  deep  of  "the  cup  of  abominations"  which 
the  "  mother  of  harlots"  had  held  forth  to  them.   Knowing  much 
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€f  Goi,  ^they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  but  became  twi  in  tfieif 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  wAs  darkened.  F^fesfsing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  gloiy 
of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  Hke  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  thrngs." 
Rom.  i,  21-23.  The  Egyptian  sages  reached  the  AiH  extent  of 
this  wickedness  and  foHy. 

We  can  only  mention  a  fact  which  has  been  fiiDy  proved — that 
die  language,  written  character,  and  religion  of  Egypt,  arose  at 
the  same  time.  Scattered  from  Babel,  with  the  curse  of  Ciod  stiH 
tingling  in  their  ears,  incapacitated  for  either  speaking  or  writing 
ss  they  had  formerly  done,  the  sons  of  Mizraim  journeyed  to  die 
bonks  of  the  Nile.  Here  they  employed  their  cultivated  intellect 
to  supply  these  wants :  a  langusuge  was  framed,  a  written  charac^ 
tier  adopted,  and  a  religious  system  devised.  Yet  aB  these  bear 
indubitable  traces  of  idolatry.  Although  important  elements  of 
primitive  truth  are  preserved,  they  are  neutralized,  because  God 
is  dethroned,  and  men  worship  the  creature  and  not  the  Creator, 
who  is  Grod  over  aH,  blessed  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FOSTDILUYIAK  PERIOD. 

Derigo  of  the  chapter— Synchronistical  chart— Dispersion— Discnpancj  in  the  CM* 
ncse  annals— Originof  empires --Condition  of  the  people— Use  of  balances— Spin- 
ning and  weaving — ^Mode  of  trareling^TJse  of  metals— Coined  money — ^Military 
arts  and  weapons— Mnsical  instmments — Hnnting  aood  sporting— Commercial  in- 
terooQise — ThePhoniciaiis— Tji*— Oreriaad  trado— Sdenoe  and  leannng— Sum* 
mary. 

We  have  already  eonsidered  the  most  prominent  particulars  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  deluge  to  the  death  of  Isaac.  The 
dispersion ;  the  history  of  the  Scripture  patriarchs,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  their  reMgion ;  with  the  rise  of  the  several  primitive  em- 
pires, their  early  history,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry 
in  them ;  have  aH  in  succession  passed  under  our  review.  We  do 
not  now  purpose  to  extend  our  researches  further  into  any  of  these 
subjects.  But  it  will  be  important  for  us  to  regard  the  history  of 
Ais  period  as  a  whole ;  to  consider  the  relative  position  of  these 
several  empires ;  to  see  how  far  the  accounts  of  each  are  sustain- 
ed or  contradicted  by  those  of  the  others ;  and,  if  possible,  to  form 
some  just  estimate  of  the  civilizaticm,  science,  learning,  and  reli- 
gion, of  that  era. 

To  aid  the  reader  in  comprehending  this  subject,  we'  invite  his 
attention  to  the  annexed  synchronistical  chart,  which  exhibits 
collaterally  the  principal  events  of  each  kingdom  in  the  same  cen- 
ttery,  and  shows  the  cotemporary  Scripture  patriarchs  for  the 
whole  of  the  time.  This,  in  connection  with  the  genealogical 
taUe  already  given,  wiH  enable  us  further  to  elucidate  those  points 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice. 

The  first  particular  which  csdls  for  attnetion  is  the  dispersion. 
This  event,  according  to  the  best  opinion  we  have  been  able  to 
form,  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fowth  century  after  the 
dehige.  But,  if  this  is  correct,  we  have  to  account  for  the  discre  • 
pancy  presented  by  the  annsib  of  China.  The  chart  shows  that 
Fohee  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  reign  in  China  B.  C.  2953, 
and  died  B.  C.  2838.  Shuckfor^,  who,  although  an  advocate  for 
the  abbreviated  chronolc^,  perceived  that  on  any  principle  Fo- 
hee would  be  cotemporary  with  Noah,  first  suggested  the  idea» 
tfiat  Pohee  was  the  same  as  Noah,  and  that,  leaving  his  sons  to 
|Mimey  toward  Shinar,  he  eoDdacted  a  portion  of  the  population 
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eastward,  and  settled  in  China.  He  supports  his  views  by  the 
following  reasons :  "  The  first  king  of  China  was  Fohi ;  and  as  I 
have  before  observed  that  Fohi  and  Noah  were  cotemporaries,  at 
least,  so  there  are  many  reasons  from  the  Chinese  traditions  con- 
cerning Fohi  to  think  him  and  Noah  the  same  person.  1.  They 
say  Fohi  had  no  father,  that  is,  Noah  was  the  first  man  in  the 
postdiluvian  world :  his  ancestors  perished  in  the  flood ;  and,  no 
tradition  hereof  being  preserved  in  the  Chinese  annals,  Noah,  or 
Fohi,  stands  there  as  if  he  had  no  father  at  all.  2.  Fohi's  mother 
is  said  to  have  conceived  him,  encompassed  with  a  rainbow ;  a 
conceit  very  probably  arising  from  the  rainbow's  first  appearii^ 
to  Noah,  and  the  Chinese  being  willing  to  give  some  account  of 
his  original.  3.  Fohi  is  said  to  have  carefully  bred  seven  sorts 
of  creatures,  which  he  used  to  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  Spirit  of. 
heaven  and  earth;  and  Moses  tells  us,  that  Noah  took  into  the 
ark  of  every  clean  beast  by  sevens,  and  of  fowls  of  the  air  by 
sevens :  and  after  the  flood  Noah  built  an  altar,  and  took  of  ev^ry 
dean  beast,  and  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  bumt-offeringp. 
4.  The  Chinese  derive  the  name  of  Fohi  from  bis  oblation,  and 
Moses  gives  Noah  his  name  upon  account  of  the  grant  of  the 
creatures  for  the  use  of  men,  which  he  obtained  by  his  offering. 
&.  Lastly,  the  Chinese  history  supposes  Fohi  to  have  settled  in 
the  province  of  Xeusi,  which  is  the  north-west  province  of  China, 
and  near  to  Ararat,  (in  Cashgar,)  where  the  ark  rested.  But, 
6,  The  history  we  have  of  the  world  does  necessarily  suppose,  that 
these  eastern  parts  were  as  soon  peopled,  and  as  populous^  as  the 
land  of  Shinar ;  for  within  a  few  ages,  in  the  days  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis,"  they  were  fully  able  to  resist  the  Assyrian  invasion. — 
ShuckfortTs  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  vol.  i,  p.  62.  Althou^ 
the  chronology  and  history  of  this  extract  are  very  different  from 
our  own,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  give  it,  because  its  principal 
arguments  are  applicable  to  the  chronolc^cal  arrangement  which 
we  have  adopted;  according  to  which  Fohee  died  about  half  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Noah ;  and  therefore,  when  the  re- 
moteness of  the  period  is  considered,  these  events  may  be  said 
neariy  to  synchronize.  Besides  this  chronological  coincidencei 
there  are  the  points  of  resemblance  noticed  by  Shuckford ;  most 
of  which,  notwithstanding  his  defective  chronology,  deserve  atten- 
tion. Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  Noah,  leaving  his  sons,  de- 
parted from  Armenia,  and,  journeying  with  his  attendants,  settled 
in  the  East?    We  confess  that,  to  our  judgment,  this  notion 
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IB  too  fanciful  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Besides,  Soripture 
oleariy  teaches  that  Noah  had  no  children  after  the  flood.  What 
then  is  the  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  ?  ETidently  this : 
the  Chinese  carried  back  their  history  to  the  time  of  NosLh,  and 
regarded  him  as  their  king  who  was  only  their  ancestor.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  effect,  the  Egyptians  did  the  same.  Sancho* 
niatho  carries  up  the  series  of  generations  from  Misraim  to  Noah, 
without  any  interruption ;  and  almost  every  ancient  people  con* 
neoted  the  patriarch  of  the  ark,  and  the  leading  circumstances  of 
the  dduge,  with  their  own  history. 

It  seems  therefore  probable  in  this  case,  that  early  tradition, 
brought  to  China  by  the  first  emigrants  from  Shinar,  was  append- 
ed to  their  history ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  soon  afler  the 
death  of  Arphaxad,  China  might  not  he^ve  been  occupied.  Egypt 
was  cobnized  even  at  an  earlier  period  than  this. 

The  dispersion  is  a  great  fact,  uniformly  attested  by  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  supported  by  all  accounts  of  the  present  cha- 
racter of  aU  nations,  and  the  nature  and  relation  of  all  languages. 

The  cnrigin  of  empires  is  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
and  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  learned  labor  ^ich  has  been 
employed  to  elucidate  it,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  a  work 
replete  with  learning,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  but  which 
makes  Nimrod  the  father  of  Ninus,  and  an  emigrant  from  Egypt 
during  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  confusion  induced  by  such 
•flforts  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

On  the  contrary,  the  arrangement  which  is  based  upon  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  throughout  simple  and  consistent  Here 
we  have  ample  time  for  all  the  circumstances  recorded  by  Moses: 
the  dispersion  takes  place  four  or  five  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge.  Nimrod  establishes  himself  as  a  sovereign  in  Babylon, 
and  is  the  first  of  a  regular  series  of  kings.  Nineveh,  founded 
by  Asshur,  also  rises  into  importance;  and  about  six  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Nimrod,  Babylon  is  subdued  by  the  Assy- 
rian power,  which,  also,  in  the  same  century,  extends  its  dominion 
over  Persia.  Thus  have  we  the  rise  and  prepress  of  that  empire 
depicted,  which  all  history  assures  us  existed,  and  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  earliest  period  of 
Mthentic^  history.  At  the  same  time  the  prominent  events  in 
the  histories  of  Egypt  and  China  synchronize  with  this  account, 
«id  all  accord  with  that  of  the  Scripture  patriarchs. 
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Yet,  although  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  tracing  our  way 
through  these  remote  ages,  to  refer  to  the  names  of  kings,  and  to 
use  the  periods  of  their  governments  as  way-marks  in  our  inves- 
tigations, we  are  far  from  thinking  that  these  make  up  the  history 
of  the  time,  or  are  even  the  most  important  elements  of  it.  The 
general  character  of  the  people,  the  measure  of  civilization  which 
they  enjoyed,  their  arts,  science,  and  learning — habits,  manners, 
and  customs — ^present  to  our  minds  subjects  fuU  of  great  and 
varied  interest,  which  must,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be  known, 
if  we  would  form  any  just  idea  of  the  history  of  mankind  during 
this  era. 

To  this  class  of  inquiries  we  will  now  direct  attention ;  and 
first  refer  to  those  arts  which  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  long  before  the  close 
of  this  period,  every  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  was  amply  provided.  And, 
therefore,  in  noticing  those  arts  to  which  we  particularly  allude, 
we  do  not  wish  to  produce  the  impression  that  these  only  were 
known,  but  rather  that,  these  beitig  assuredly  in  general  use, 
we  may  fairly  infer  all  those  also  of  a  similar  kind  to  have  been 
practiced. 

The  scales  or  balances  were  known^  and  in  common  use.  We 
are  told  that  "  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he 
had  named,"  Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  and  Job  exclaims,  "  O  that  my  grief 
were  throughly  weighed^  and  my  calamity  laid  in  the  balances 
tc^therl"  Chap,  vi,  2.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  practice  of 
weighing  various  commodities  common,  but  the  art  had  passed 
into  a  figure  of  speech;,  and  hence  the  patriarch,  when  anxious 
that  his  sorrows  might  be  justly  estimated,  desires  that  his  grief 
may  be  "  weighed,"  and  his  calamity  '*  laid  in  the  balances." 

Spinning  and  weaving  were  also  understood  and  practiced. 
Various  kinds  of  clothing  had  undoubtedly  been  always  in  use. 
Soon  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  spesiking,  we  fiiul  clothing 
;  made  ornamental,  and  distinctive  of  rank.  Jose^^'s  coat  of  many 
colors  was  of  this  kind,  and  so  were  "  the  vestures  of  fine  linen  " 
in  which  the  same  individual  was  arrayed  when  he  had  so  satis- 
factorily interpreted  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh.  We  have,  however, 
direct  reference  to  peculiar  distinctions  of  this  kind  before  th6 
death  of  Isaac.  Rebekah,  we  are  told,  on  first  meeting  her  future 
Jiusband,  "took  a  veil  and  covered  hersdf."    But  in  this,  as  in 
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many  other  similar  instances,  we  have  proof  that  neither  sacred 
nor  profane  authors  give  us  any  full  account  of  the  early  ages. 
We  are  left  to  reason  by  the  analogy  of  circumstances,  and  to 
infer  the  existence  of  useful  arts  from  the  state  of  society  and  the 
general  cultivation  of  mankind.  In  a  case  like  this,  any  reference 
to  arts,  however  slight,  becomes  important.  Several  allusions 
occur  in  Grenesis  and  Job,  which  are  to  the  purpose ;  but  we 
refer  only  to  one :  "  My  days  are  swifter  djtan  a  weaver's  shuttle, 
and  are  spent  without  hope."  Job  vii,  6.  On  this  text  Dr.  Mason 
Good  observes:  "The  Hebrew  ^it>  implies,  'levity  of  weight, 
tenuity,  exility,'  in  its  first  meaning ;  and  '  swiftness,'  by  which 
idea  the  term  is  commonly  translated,  in  the  second,  as  a  mere 
result  of  the  first,  yyk  denotes  equally  the  material  and  the  in* 
strument  of  the  weaver — ^the  woof  or  yam,  and  the  shuttle  with 
which  he  weaves  it.  The  speed  of  the  weaver's  shuttle  conveys 
a  less  pertinent  idea,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  the  sKghtnesa  or  tenuity, 
and  consequent  brittleness,  of  the  weaver's  yam,  with  which  it  is 
armed.  I  stiU  believe,  however,  with  most  commentators,  that 
the  allegory  of  the  web  of  life,  as  previously  woven  by  the  Fates, 
and  tissued  for  every  individual,  was  coeval  with  the  author  of 
the  present  poem,  and  is  probably  here  referred  to." 

This  passage,  however,  whatever  may  be  its  exact  rendering, 
evidently  proves  that  spinning  and  weaving  had  already  been 
carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection.  It  is  important  to  place  by 
the  side  of  this  text  the  infomiation  supplied  by  the. traditions  cf 
China.  In  the  reign  of  Hoang-tee,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Selah  and  Eber,  we  are  told  that  this  prince,  ^'  observing  one  day 
the  beautiful  material  produced  by  the  silkworm,  suggested  to  the 
ladies  of  his  family  that  it  might  possibly  be  converted  into  a  dress 
more  elegant  and  commodious  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  skins 
of  animals.  He  and  his  successor,  indulging  that  propensity  to 
minute  legislation  which  prevails  in  a  mde  state  of  society,  ap- 
pointed to  the  public  servants,  according  to  their  rank  and  office, 
the  colors  of  their  respective  garments.  These  were  to  imitate 
the  tints  of  the  sky  or  of  the  earth ;  and  the  ornaments  worked 
upon  them  were  to  be  the  figures  of  such  creatures  as  had  some 
resemUance  in  their  dispositions  or  qualities  to  the  official  duties 
of  the  wearer." — History  of  ChinOy  vol.  i,  p.  46,  Ed.  Cab.  Lib. 

We  are  further  informed,  that  during  the  reign  of  Hoang-tee 
weights  and  measures  were  invented,  and  the  first  principles  of 
arithmetic  taught.    He  also  formed  the  finer  metals  into  an  im* 
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})erfect  species  of  coin.  At  this  time,  also,  wagons  'were  oon« 
structed,  and  animals  used  in  drawing  them;  lighter  carriages 
were  contrived  for  the  purposes  of  traveling;  boats  were  env- 
jdoyed  in  navigating  rivers,  and  bridges  built  for  crossing  theoL 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attach  undue  importance  to  such  no* 
tioes  as  these ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  precise  i^ree- 
ment  of  this  account  with  the  general  scope  of  the  histiury  of 
these  times,  when  regarded  in  reference  to  Scripture  authority. 
We  are  here  informed  that,  after  the  flood,  mea  were  thrown 
back  again  upcm  the  primitive  means  of  clothing — the  skins  of 
animals ;  but  that,  when  a  suitaUe  and  beautiful  material  was 
discovered,  all  the  means  of  converting  it  into  clothing  were 
known.  We  hear  of  no  difficulty  as  to  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing^ 
or  even  embroidering.  All  these  appear  to  have  been  well-known 
arts,  and  are,  as  such,  referred  to  incidentally. 

We  may  next  advert  to  the  mode  of  traveling,  which,  in  the 
East,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  has  been  in  large  companies 
or  caravans.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  journeys  of 
Abraham  and  Lot  must  have  had  this  appearance ;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  smaller  companies,  about  to  journey  in  the  same 
direction,  united  together  for  the  double  purpose  c^  self-defense 
and  mutual  accommodaticHi.  That  such  caravans  were  common 
about  the  close  of  this  period,  is  certain ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
the  company  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  who  were  traveling 
merchants,  were  evidently  journeying  in  this  manner.  Upon  this 
point  a  competent  authority  observes :  "  Here,  upon  opening  the 
oldest  history  in  the  world,  we  find  the  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead 
conducting  a  caravan  loaded  with  the  spices  of  India,  the  bal- 
sams and  myrrh  of  Hydramaut ;  and,  in  the  r^plar  course  of 
their  traffic,  proceeding  to  Egjrpt  for  a  market.  The  date  of  this 
transaction  is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before  the  Christifm 
era ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  it  has  all  the  genuine 
features  of  a  caravan  crossing  the  desert  at  the  present  hour/* 
"^Vincewfs  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancienis,  vol.  ii, 
p.  362.  In  corroboration  of  the  early  date  ascribed  to  this  mode 
of  traveling,  the  same  learned  author  states :  "  So  far  as  a  pri- 
vate opinion  is  of  weight,  I  am  fuUy  persuaded  that  this  line  of 
communication  with  the  East  is  the  oldest  in  the  world ;  Mex  than 
Moses  or  Abraham." — Iind.y  p.  365. 

It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  {set,  that  these  views  are  also 
oonfinned  bv  the  inspired  author  of  the  Book  of  Job.    In  ohap- 
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ter  yi,  15-81,  there  is  a  fine  description  of  a  land-flood ;  its  speedy 
disappearance  in  consequence  of  eraporation ;  and  the  constema* 
tion  of  the  caravans,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  and  finding  no 
water  where  they  expected  full  supplies :  the  whole  being  applied 
by  Job  to  his  own  case,  who  compares  to  these  deceitful  streams 
his  three  firiends,  by  whom  he  found  himself  deserted,  as  to  comfort/ 
when  he  most  required  their  help.     He  pathetically  observes :— ^ 

*<  As  to  1117  brethren,  they  are  perfidioas  like  a  brook, 
Like  a  toirent  Which  mshes  through  the  valley ; 
Whoee  watera  are  swollen  hj  the  melting  of  ice, 
And  turbid  by  reason  of  the  snow. 
Summer  comes,  and  they  disappear ; 
The  heat  absorbs  them,  and  they  are  dried  np. 
CaraTans  turn  thither  on  their  route ; 
They  perish  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 
The  travelers  of  Teman  looked  anxiously, 
The  caravans  of  Sheba  panted  for  them. 
They  blushed  for  their  own  confidence ; 
They  came  to  the  spot,  and  were  confounded. 

In  like  manner  ye  are  become  useless  to  me : 

Ye  see  my  misery,  and  recoil  with  horror." 

"The  caravans  are  here  represented  as  dismayed,  on  finding 
the  torrent  bed,  which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  be  full  of  water^ 
completely  dried  up.  The  whole  of  this  description  is  accurate 
and  striking." — Wemys's  Job  and  his  THmes,  p.  314. 

The  use  of  metals  is  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  usefiil 
and  elegant  arts,  that  it  becomes  important  to  refer  to  any  infor- 
mation which  shows  them  to  have  been  known  in  this  age.  It  is 
observable  here,  that,  when  Moses  speaks  of  the  geography  of 
Eden,  he  explicitly  states  the  mineral  productions  of  the  several 
districts  in  its  vicinage.  The  land  of  Havilah  is  celebrated  for 
its  gold :  the  bdellium  and  onyx-stone  are  also  said  to  be  found 
there.  Whether  these  products  were  discovered  in  antediluvian 
times  or  not,  it  is  certain  they  were  in  use  long  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  so  that  the  fact  had  obtained  general  notoriety.  It  is 
not,  however,  uncertain  whether  metallurgy  was  known  before 
the  flood.  We  have  already  shown  that  Tubal-Cain  was  an 
"instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron;"  and  in  the 
period  under  consideration  gold  and  silver  were  not  only  known, 
but  in  common  use :  Abraham  gave  unto  Ephron  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant.  And  his 
servant  presented  unto  Rebekah  bracelets  of  gold,  and  other  orna- 
ments.   These,  and  several  other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced^ 
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show  that  the  arts  necessary  to  the  obtaining  and  purifying  of  the 
metals  were  well  known  and  generally  practiced.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, only  add  the  illustrations  of  this  subject  which  are  supplied 
by  the  Book  of  Job.  In  chapter  xxviii,  of  this  ancient  poem,  we 
have  a  remarkable  picture  of  mining  operations,  of  the  purifying 
of  metals,  and  of  the  value  of  precious  stones.  We  give  the  pas- 
sage entire : — 

'*  Truly  there  is  a  mine  for  silver, 
And  a  bed  for  gold  which  men  refine : 
Iron  is  dug  up  from  the  earth, 
And  the  rock  poureth  forth  copper. 
Man  deketh  into  the  region  of  darkness. 
And  examineth  to  the  utmost  limit 
The  stones  of  darkness  and  death  shade. 
He  breaketh  up  the  reins  from  the  matrix, 
Which,  though  thought  nothing  of  under  the  foot, 
Are  drawn  forth,  are  brandished  among  mankind. 
The  earth  of  itself  poureth  forth  bread ; 
But  below  it  windeth  a  fieiy  region : 
Sapphire  are  its  stones, 
And  gold  is  its  ground : 
The  eagle  knoweth  not  its  pathway, 
Nor  the  eye  of  the  vulture  descrieth  it ; 
The  whelps  of  ferocious  beasts  have  not  tracked  it ; 
Man  thrusteth  his  hand  into  the  spany  ore. 
He  upturneth  the  mountains  from  the  roots. 
He  scoopeth  channels  through  the  rocks. 
His  eye  discemeth  every  pre<f(ous  gem. 
Here  straineth  the  oozing  of  the  streams, 
So  that  what  was  concealed  becomes  radiant. 

**  But  wisdom  !  where  shall  it  be  found  1 
Where  is  the  abode  of  understanding  t 
Mortal  man  knoweth  not  its  origin ; 
Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  abyss  saith,  *  It  is  not  in  me  ;* 
The  sea  saith,  <Nor  yet  in  me.' 
It  cannot  be  obtained  for  virgin  gold ; 
Nor  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  its  price. 
It  cannot  be  purchased  with  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
With  the  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire. 
The  diamond  set  in  gold  cannot  equal  it ; 
Nor  can  jewels  of  pure  gold  compare  with  it. 
Speak  not  of  agates  or  of  pearls ; 
For  the  value  of  wisdom  is  far  beyond  mbiae. 
The  emerald  of  Cush  cannot  rival  it ; 
Nor  for  the  Arabian  topaz  can  it  be  bartered."* 


*  In  the  first  part  of  this  piece  we  have  adopted  Dr.  Mason  Good's  translatiota. 
•ad  in  the  latter  that  of  Mr.  Wemys. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  amount  of 
information  supplied  by  this  passage.  Here  we  have  the  mining 
of  the  most  important  metals — gold,  silver,  iron,  copper — dis- 
tinctly mentioned. 

The  "  stones  of  darkness,''  and  **  the  region  of  darkness,"  plainly 
aDude  to  the  subterranean  excavations  of  the  mines.  The  depth, 
darkness,  and  intricacy  of  these,  are  further  indicated  by  showing 
that  the  most  daring  beasts  of  prey  would  hardly  enter  them ; 
that  the  ravenous  vulture  never  penetrated  their  recesses.  The 
intense  heat  of  this  subterranean  region  is  stated ;  in  fact,  the 
entire  economy  of  mining  is  exhibited ;  the  rocky  strata  in  which 
the  metals  are  found,  the  labor  and  danger  of  upturning  the 
mountains,  are  portrayed  with  graphic  accuracy.  Then  we 
have  a  detaQ  of  the  measures  taken  to  divert  the  streams  of 
water,  and  to  restrain  and  control  their  progress.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  the  entire  process  of  mining  for  metals 
and  precious  stones  must  have  been  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
piece.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  its  production  on  any  other 
principle. 

The  refining  and  purifying  of  metals  are  also  described.  The 
imbedded  ore  in  the  matrix,  the  fining  of  the  gold  and  silver,  are 
exhibited.  We  have  also  in  this  interesting  passage  of  holy  writ 
a  large  catal<^e  of  precious  stones :  the  sapphire,  onyx,  diamond, 
agate,  pearl,  ruby,  emerald,  and  topaz,  are  specially  noticed.  It 
is,  indeed,  admitted  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  original  terms  which  represent  the  names  of  these 
gems;  but  we  do  not  think  that  this  circumstance  afiects  the 
main  scope  of  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
names  were  used  to  designate  precious  stones ;  and  if  in  one  or 
two  cases  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  species,  it  does  not 
invalidate  the  general  ailment. 

It  is  certain  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  such  arts  must 
have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  civilization  of  the  age. 
Another  question  of  an  analogous  character  respects  the  existence 
of  coined  money.  In  the  authorized  translation  of  Job  xlii,  11, 
we  are  told  that  when  the  Lord  restored  the  patriarch  to  health 
and  prosperity,  his  friends  and  kinsmen  visited  him,  and  that 
**  every  man  iJso  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  every  one  an 
ear-ring  of  gold."  The  term  which  in  this  text  is  rendered  "  a 
piece  of  money,"  is  found  in  only  two  other  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament — Gen.  xxxiii,  10,  and  Josh,  xxiv,  82.    In  the  formev 
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of  these,  the  term  is  rendered  "pieces  of  money/'  and  in  the 
latter  "  lambs."  In  all  these  cases  the  Septuagint  reads  "lambs ;'' 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Job»  that  version* 
instead  of  "  an  ear-ring  of  gold/'  reads,  "  a  shekel  of  gold,  and 
•ome  unstamped :"  a  fact  which  gives  countenance  to  the  sap 
position  gener.ally  entertained,  that  the  first  money,  being  coined 
and  brought  into  use  by  an  agricultural  people,  had  the  image  of 
a  lamb  impressed  on  it  It  is  obvious  that  the  present  of  a  lamb 
.would  have  been  very  insignificant  in  the  case  of  Job,  living  as 
he  did  among  a  pastoral  people.  Beside^  the  immediate  connec- 
tion of  the  phrase  with  "an  ear-ring  of  gold,"  seems  to  show  that 
the  present  must  have  consisted  of  money  or  precious  metal  It 
sboiild  also  be  observed,  that  the  purchase  of  the  field  of  Succoth 
by  Jacob  is  said  by  Stephen  to  have  been  made  by  "  a  sum  of 
money."  Acts  vii,  16. 

"Bochart  contends  that  some  species  of  money  is  indicated  hj 
these  terms,  and  assigns  the  following  reasons  for  his  opinion : — 

" '  1.  Because  the  Scripture,  in  treating  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
never  calls  them  by  this  name. 

*^*2.  Because  the  same  term  in  the  Talmudists,  and  almost  all 
the  modern  Hebrew  writers,  signifies  money, 

" '  3.  Because  of  its  feminine  termination,  and  the  improbability 
that  Jacob  should  buy  a  field  for  a  hundred  lambs,  or  that  Job 
should  receive  such  gifts  from  his  friends. 

"  '4,  Because,  at  that  period,  those  only  were  reckoned  proper 
purchases  which  were  made  with  money. 

" '  5.  Because,  in  Acts  vii,  16,  the  field  is  said  to  have  been 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Emmor,  not  with  lambs,  but  with  a  money 
pnce.    • 

Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  regard  the  point  as  free  firom 
doubt,  it  does  not  appear  improbable  that  at  this  time  money,  or 
some  ad^tation  of  the  precious  metals  equivalent  to  coined  money, 
was  in  general  use. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  plainly  declares  that  not  only  were  em> 
{Mres  then  raised,  and  kingly  state  maintained,  but  that  wars  were 
]vaged,  districts  and  communities  subjected,  and  brought  under 
tribute,  and  afterward,  that  a  desperate,  but  unsuccessful,  conflict 
was  hazarded,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  independence.  Profane 
history  abundantly  confirms  this  account,  and  exhibits  the  rise 

*QiioledbyW«iij8,  plSS4.    It  ihonld  be  rememberBd,  in  addMoa  Io  tfae  tbofS^ 
ihiA  tong  Mm  Uiis  W6  read  of  a  Idbd  of  nwiie/ in  iiM  ia  China. 
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of  empires,  the  progress  of  ambition,  and  at  length  the  subjugation 
of  Babylon  and  Persia  to  the  Assjnian  power.  In  the  records  of 
those  timed  are  foond  several  allusions  to  a  state  of  warfare,  and 
to  the  arts,  weapons,^and  materid  then  employed  in  military  ope* 
rations ;  to  which  we  may  now  briefly  refbr.  The  Book  of  Job 
contains  many  such  allusions.  In  chap,  vi,  4,  we  have  a  refer* 
ence  to  arrows,  and  to  arrows  rendered  more  deadly  by  being 
charged  with  poison. 

«  Behold,  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  withm  me ; 
Their  poison  drinketh  up  my  spirit." 

Many  efforts  must  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  human  destruc- 
tion before  poisoned  arrows  were  invented ;  yet  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Book  of  Job.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  language  which  we  have  quoted  is  figurative ;  but,  as 
We  have  on  previous  occasions  intimated,  the  fact  must  have  ex- 
isted before  it  could  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  figure.  ''  In 
using  these  terms.  Job  no  doubt  had  a  reference  to  the  practice 
of  his  own  day  in  the  prosecution  of  warfare.  The  wounds  in- 
flicted by  such  arrows  produce  a  burning  fever,  and  an  intense 
parching  thirst,  so  as  to  dry  up  all  the  moisture  in  the  system,  in- 
flame the  blood,  produce  putrescence,  and  terminate  in  raging 
mania,  from  which  the  patient  is  relieved  only  by  death.  The 
metaphor  occurs  again  in  verse  9,  where  the  patriarch  beseeches 
God  to  loosen  his  hand,  like  an  archer  drawing  his  bow  to  the 
head,  and  then  letting  go  his  hand,  that  the  arrow  may  fly  to  the 
mark.  In  chap,  xii,  20,  Job  plainly  alludes  to  the  mark  at  which 
arrows  are  directed.  See  also  chap,  xxi,  12." — Wemys,  p.  311. 
But,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  we  have  in  this  same  inspired 
book  an  allusion  to  the  use  of  bows  manufactured  of  steel  or  brass. 
Thfi  authorized  version  gives  the  text  thus :  "  He  shall  flee  firom 
the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him  through,** 
thap.  XX,  24 ;  and  Dr.  Mason  Good  renders  it, — 

<'  Should  he  flee  from  the  clashing  steel. 
The  bow  of  brass  shall  pierce  him  throogh." 

A  is  not  certain  what  metal  was  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  metallic  substance  was  em}rioyed  in 
the  construction  of  bows.  Repeated  mention  is  likewise  made 
of  the  8w<^.  We  are  UM  ihiaX  the  servants  of  Job  were  slain 
""with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  Job  i,  15*17.  "He  saveth  the 
poor  hem  the  sword.''  Chap,  v,  15.    ''He  ia  wailed  for  of  thi 
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9WonL"  Chap,  xv,  22.  "  Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword,''  &c.  Chap, 
zix,  29.  The  shield  or  buckler  is  also  mentioned.  We  read  of 
"  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler."  Chap,  xsr,  26.  And,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  leviathan,  it  is  said,  **  His  scales"  (margin,  **  strong 
pieces  of  shields")  ''  are  his  pride."  Chap,  xli,  15.  The  attack 
and  defense  of  towns  are  also  referred  to  in  chapter  xvi,  12-14  :— 

**  I  was  at  ease,  but  he  hath  broken  me  up ; 
Yea,  he  hath  seiied  me  by  the  neck,  and  erashad  me ; 
He  hath  even  set  me  as  a  mark  for  him : 
His  arrows  fly  around  me  ; 
He  pierceth  my  veins  without  mercy ; 
My  life-gall  hath  he  poured  on  the  ground. 
He  stormeth  me  with  breach  upon  breach ; 
He  assaulteth  me  like  a  warrior." 

But  none  of  these  allusions,  plain  and  pointed  as  they  are,  af- 
ford such  abundant  evidence  of  the  perfection  which  martial  pro- 
ceedings had  attained  at  this  period,  as  the  spirited  description  of 
the  war-horse  given  in  the  thkty-ninth  chapter  of  this  book : — 

"  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  1 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  1 
Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  t 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 
He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  stvength ; 
He  goeth  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mockcth  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted ; 
Neither  tumeth  he  back  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  agsinst  him. 
The  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 
He  swaUoweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage. 
He  standeth  not  still  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
At  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  he  saith,  Ahah ! 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  oSj 
The  thunder  of  the  ci^tains  and  the  shouting.** 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  highly  poetic  picture 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  an  age  in  which  military  tac- 
tics and  martial  prowess  existed  in  great  perfection.  Various 
kinds  of  weapons  and  armor  are  here  mentioned ;  the  government 
of  captains,  and  the  inspiriting  influence  of  martial  music ;  the 
fury  of  the  battle-field ;  and  all  this  rendered  so  familiar  to  the 
noble  steed,  that  he  rejoices  in  the  clang  of  arms,  and  exults  in 
terrible  conflict.  Men  may  laugh  as  they  please  at  the  fabulous 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  wars  of  Ni- 
Bos  and  Senuramis ;  but  while  such  passages  as  those  which  we 
have  quoted  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Job,  we  shall  continiie 
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to  believe  that,  long  before  those  sovereigns  were  bom,  the 
art  of  war  was  well  known,  and  practiced  to  a  fearful  extent. 

We  have  already  seen  that  musical  instruments  were  made  and 
employed  before  the  flood.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
use  of  them  was  revived  in  the  postdiluvian  world.  We  have 
just  intimated  that  the  soimd  of  the  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  field 
of  battle.  There  are  several  allusions  to  other  instruments.  In 
Job  xxi,  12,  we  read,  ''  They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp^  and  re- 
joice at  the  sound  of  the  organ."  And  again,  chap,  xxx,  81 : 
**  My  harp  also  is  turned  to  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice 
of  them  that  weep."  It  would  be  difficult  now  to  describe  with 
precision  the  kind  of  instruments  to  which  these  names  were  ap- 
plied in  those  early  days ;  nor  would  this  be  of  any  importance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  terms  referred  to  distinct 
and  specific  instruments.  Our  English  translators  appear  to  have 
been  puzzled  in  this  matter,  and  to  have  rendered  these  terms  at 
random.  "  It  would  have  been  well,  however,  if  they  had  observed 
uniformity  of  rendering,  in  which  they  are  sadly  deficient.  For 
example:  Ndfel  is  translated  a  'psaltery'  in  oae  place,  'viol'  in 
another,  and  '  lute'  in  a  third.  Tep  is  called  a  *  timbrel,'  and  also 
a  '  tabret'  Menen  is  termed  a  '  string^  instrument,'  but  of  what 
kind  we  are  not  informed." — Wemys,  p.  327.  The  kinurcL,  ox 
"  harp,"  seems  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  stringed  kind* 
played  on  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  plectrum.  Before  this  time 
an  emperor  of  China  was  celebrated  for  having  invented  or  im- 
proved musical  notation. 

Hunting,  as  well  as  what  is  now  called  sporting,  was  in  uaci 
and  the  various  requisites  for  its  practice  were  provided.  In  Job 
xviii,  we  have  a  fidl  display  of  the  means  employed  in  securing 
the  prey : — 

«  The  Btepf  of  fait  streDgth  shall  be  etraitened. 
His  own  counsel  shall  subvert  him. 
He  is  caught  by  the  feet  in  a  pitfall ; 
Perfidious  snares  encompass  him. 
The  trap  shall  lay  hold  of  his  heel : 
It  shall  fasten  thoroughly  upon  him. 
A  cord  is  hid  for  him  in  the  ground. 
And  a  gin  under  his  path. 
Terrors  await  him  on  all  sides, 
They  force  him  to  retrace'  his  steps. 
His  strength  shall  be  enfeebled  by  hunger, 
Destruction  shall  march  at  his  side." 
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This  passage  describes  the  efforts  of  the  huntsmeii  to  drive  iher 
wild  beasts  into  a  place  where  they  may  become  an  easy  prey : 
hence,  while  forcibly  urged  into  this  inclosure,  it  is  said,  "  The 
steps  of  his  strength  shaS  be  straitened."  The  different  methods 
are  carefully  enumerated :  "  the  pitfall,  snares,  trap,  cord  hid  in 
the  ground,  the  gin."  The  noise  of  dc^  and  huntsmen,  and  the 
alarm  they  produce  in  the  affrighted  animal,  are  also  depicted : 
"  Terrors  await  him  on  every  side."  And,  finally»  when  subdued 
and  taken,  it  b  said,  "Destruction  shall  march  at  his  side." 
Chapter  xli,  gives  a  description  of  the  same  pursuits,  when  prac- 
ticed in  the  watery  element:  "Canst  thou  drag  forth  leviathan 
with  hook  and  line  P  Say,  canst  thou  fix  the  cord  to  his  snouti 
or  pierce  his  jaw  through  with  the  barb  ?  Say,  wilt  thou  fill  his 
skin  with  harpoons  ?  and  his  head  with  fish-spears  ?" 

We  might  pursue  this  subject,  and  present  similar  details  in 
almost  every  branch  of  art,  and  every  employment  of  mankind* 
We  everywhere  find  man  in  full  possession  of  all  the  requisites 
for  comfortable  and  cultivated  existence. 

The  natural  and  inevitaUe  induction,  from  the  small  portion  of 
evidence  already  given,  proves,  that  the  various  handicraft  arts 
must  have  been  generally  practiced,  that  all  the  useful  and  oma* 
mental  operations  in  wood  and  metal  were  well  known,  and  that 
those  arts  were  not  confined  to  the  production  of  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  civilized  life,  but  that  even  taste,  elegance,  and  ornament, 
were  then  known  and  appreciated. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  these  investigations  fiilly 
establish — ^the  existence  and  wide  range  of  commercial  opera- 
tion and  intercourse ;  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  state  of  society  supplied  with  useful  and  ornamental  aiticles. 
No  single  locality  could  furnish  all  the  requisites  for  these  numer* 
ous  and  varied  productions.  The  several  metals  and  precious 
stones  would  certainly  have  been  procured  from  different,  and 
perhaps  very  distant,  districts.  This  is  indeed  plainly  taught  in 
the  brief  notices  which  we  have  of  this  period.  We  read  of  the 
gold  of  Ophir,  the  emerald  of  Cush,  the  Arabian  topaz.  It  would 
be  both  interesting  and  important  to  trace  the  character  and 
extent  of  these  commercial  operations ;  but  the  extreme  remote- 
ness of  the  period  renders  this  so  difficult  and  uncertain,  that 
little  can  be  hoped  to  result  from  the  most  laborious  investigation. 
It  will  be  desirable,  however,  to  notice  a  few  facts  which  have 
been  preserved  on  record,  or  which  may  be  satisfactorily  inferred. 
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Some  fragments  of  information  may  be  elicited  by  referring  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Phenicians,  who  were  undoubtedly  aoKXig 
the  most  ancient  of  nations,  and  eminently  devoted  to  commer- 
cial pursuits.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Hales  has  placed  the  founda- 
tion of  Tyre  as  correctly  as  possible :  he  supposes  it  was  bidlt 
B.  C.  2267 ;  which  was  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Nahor* 
But,  whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that, 
B.  C.  1600,  Holy  Scripture  calls  the  parent  city,  ''the  great 
Sidon;"  and  Tyre  is  referred  to,  at  the  same  period,  as  ''the 
strong  city  of  Tyre."  If  the  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  these 
cities  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  at  an  early 
pmod,  they  must  have  arisen  into  great  importance ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  from  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo{^  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  and  limited  extent  of  the  country  which 
they  occupied,  that  they  were  from  the  beginning  engaged  in  mer« 
cantile  transactions  which  required  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  navigation. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  time  when  these 
trading  operations  began ;  but  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  ciroum* 
stances  will  prove  that  it  must  have  been  very  early.  If  Tyre 
was  built  about  B.  C.  2267,  as  she  was  the  offspring  of  Sidon,  it 
18  fair  to  presume  that  the  Phenician  people  were  in  a  prosperous 
state  even  at  that  period.  This  ofHuion  is  confirmed  by  other 
evidence.  We  know  that  the  Phenioian  Hercules  undertook  his 
expedition  into  the  Western  Ocean,  and  that  the  important  colo* 
Dies  of  Cadiz  and  Carthage  were  established,  long  before  the  de^ 
struction  of  Troy,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  took  place 
about  the  year  B.  C.  1188.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  import* 
ant  commercial  intercourse  with  the  west  was  carried  on  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  A  further  confirmation  of  this  is  obtained 
by  reference  to  the  era  of  Melcarthus's  expedition ;  which,  we 
are  tdd,  was  three  hundred  years  before  Jason  went  to  Ccidaia, 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Hales,  took  ]dace  B.  C.  1225.  Ac*" 
eording  to  this  account,  therefore,  the  Phenician  Hercules  sailed 
into  the  Western  Ocean  JB.  C.  1525;  and,  if  so,  there  wouM  be 
ample  time  in  the  ensuing  two  or  three  centuries  for  the  oonsoli* 
dation  of  the  trade  and  the  foundation  of  numerous  colonies. 
We.  have  a  strong  corroboration  of  these  dates  in  the  fact,  that 
Moses,  B.  C.  1640,  speaks  of  tin  and  lead  bring  found  among  tbf 
qpoils  cf  the  Midianites ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidenea 
that  these  metals  at  that  period  were  procured  in  aay  other  comv 
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try  than  in  Spain  and  Britain.  We  see,  therefore,  that  aD  the 
fragments  of  information  which  we  possess  relative  to  this  subject, 
unite  in  assuring  us  that  the  Phenicians  conducted  a  regular 
trade  into  the  Western  Ocean  for  a  long  time  previous  to  B.  C. 
1500,  and,  consequently,  during  the  period  which  is  now  under 
our  consideration. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  then,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  an  inter- 
nal trade  of  great  importance  must  have  been  carried  on  much 
earlier.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Phenicians  b^an 
their  commercial  operations  with  Spain  and  Britain,  when  aO 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia  was  within  their  reach  by  land.  We 
cannot  enumerate  the  various  isolated  references  to  this  early 
commerce  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us :  we  will  only 
quote  the  opinions  of  an  author  who  has  fully  investigated  the 
subject.  "I  can  prove,"  says  Dr.  Vincent,  "that  spices  were 
brought  into  Egypt ;  (which  implies  their  introduction  into  all  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean ;)  and  I  argue  from  analogy,  that 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  in  their  respective  ages,  were  the  centre 
of  this  intercourse,  as  Alexandria  was  afterward,  and  as  Cairo  is, 
in  some  degree,  even  at  the  present  hour. 

"That  some  oriental  spices  came  into  Egypt,  has  been  fre- 
quently asserted,  from  the  nature  of  the  aromatics  which  were 
employed  in  embalming  the  mummies ;  and  in  the  thirtieth  chapter 
c{  Exodus  we  find  an  enumeration  of  cinnamon,  kassia,  myrrii» 
frankincense,  stacte,  onyca,  and  galbanum,  which  are  all  the  pro- 
duce either  of  India  or  Arabia.  Moses  speaks  of  these  as  pre* 
cious,  and  appropriate  to  religious  uses ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
in  such  quantities  as  to  show  they  were  neither  very  rare  nor 
very  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Now  it  happens  that  cinnamon 
and  kassia  are  two  species  of  the  same  spice,  and  that  spice  b 
not  to  be  found  nearer  Egypt  or  Palestine  than  Ceylon,  or  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  If,  then,  they  were  found  in  Egypt,  they  must 
have  been  imported ;  there  must  have  been  interm^iate  carriers ; 
and  a  communication  of  some  kind  or  other,  even  in  that  age, 
must  have  been  open  between  India  and  Egypt.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  might  be  ignorant  of  this,  is  possible :  for  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  thought 
cinnamon  the  produce  of  Arabia,  is  manifest  from  their  writings. 
But  it  has  been  proved,  from  Agathorciades,  that  the  merchants 
of  Sabte  traded  to  India ;  and  that  at  the  time  when  Egypt  pos- 
sessed the  monopoly  of  this  trade  in  r^|;ard  of  Europe,  the  Sabtens 
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enjoyed  a  similar  privilege  in  regard  to  Egypt  Of  these  circum- 
stances Europe  Was  ignorant,  or  only  imperfectly  informed ;  and 
if  such  was  the  case  in  so  late  a  period  as  a  few  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  same  circumstances  may  be  supposed  in  any 
given  age  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  them. 

"  There  are  but  two  possible  means  of  conveying  the  commo- 
dities of  India  to  the  west ;  one  by  land  through  Persia  or  the 
provinces  of  the  north,  and  the  other  by  sea;  and  if  by  sea, 
Arabia  must  in  all  ages  have  been  the  medium  through  which 
this  commerce  passed,  whether  the  Arabians  went  to  Malabar 
itself,  or  obtained  these  articles  in  Karm&nia,  or  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus. 

"  In  order  to  set  this  in  its  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  spices  in  the  most  southern  provinces  of  India  were 
known  in  the  most  northern ;  and  if  from  the  north  they  might 
pass  by  land,  from  the  south  they  would  certainly  pass  by  sea,  if 
the  sea  were  navigated.  But  in  no  age  were  the  Pendana,  In- 
dians, or  Egyptians,  navigators  ;*  and  if  we  exclude  these^  we 
have  no  other  choice  but  to  fix  upon  the  Arabians,  as  the  only 
nation  which  could  furnish  mariners,  carriers,  or  merchants,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

''  But  let  us  trace  the  communication  by  land  on  the  north ;  it 
is  only  in  this  one  instance  that  I  shall  touch  upon  it;  and  that 
only  because  it  relates  to  a  time  prior  to  Moses.  Semiramis  is 
said  to  have  erected  a  column,  on  which  the  immensity  of  her 
conquests  was  described  as  extending  from  Ninus  or  Ninev^  to 
the  Mmenes,  (Jdmanes  or  Jumna,)  eastward;  and  southward, 
to  the  country  which  produced  myrrh  and  frankincense ;  that  is, 
eastward  to  the  interior  of  India,  and  southward  to  Arabia.  Now, 
fabulous  as  this  piUar  may  be,  and  fabulous  as  the  whole  history 
of  Semiramis  may  be,  there  is  still  a  consistency  in  the  fable ;  for 
the  tradition  is  general,  that  the  Assyrians  of  Ninev6  did  make 
an  irruption  into  India ;  and  the  return  of  Semiramisf  through 

*  *«  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  those  nations  nerer  used  the  sea :  thej  certainly 
did,  upon  their  own  coasts ;  but  there  are  not  now,  nor  does  history  prove  that  there 
ever  were,  any  narigators,  properly  so  called,  in  the  eastern  seas,  except  the  Ara- 
bians, Malays,  and  Chinese.  The  Chinese  nsnally  came  no  farther  than  the  coast 
of  Malabar ;  the  Malays  seem  in  all  ages  to  hare  traded  with  India,  and  probaUj 
with  the  coast  of  Africa." 

t  <*  When  two  fables  of  different  countries  agree,  there  is  always  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  founded  m  truth :  the  Mahabhiirat  is  perhaps  as  fibuloas  as  the 
bistofy  of  Semiramis ;  but  this  work,  in  CMonel  Dow's  account  of  h,  specifies,  upon 
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GadroBia,  by  the  route  which  Alexander  afterward  purstted,  k 
noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  the  Macedoniatf.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  truth  concealed  under  this  history  c^  Semiramis,  the 
fidd  is  open  for  conceiving  a  constant  intercourse  between  India 
and  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  a  ready  communication  between 
that  empire  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterrnnean. 
This  intercourse  would  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  gumt» 
dn^s,  and  spices  of  India  into  £g]rpt,  as  early  as  die  twenty-first 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  yeairs  antecedent  to  Moses. 

''  But  this  is  not  the  leading  character  in  the  accounts  left  us 
by  the  Greek  historians ;  they  all  tend  to  Phenicia  and  Arabia. 
The  Arabians  have  a  seacoast  round  three  sides  of  their  vast 
peninsula ;  they  had  no  prejudices  against  navigators,  rither  from 
habits  or  religion.  Th^re  is  no  history  which  treats  of  them  which 
does  not  notice  them  as  pirates  or  merchants  by  sea,  as  robbers 
and  traders  by  land.  We  scarcely  touch  upon  them  accidentally 
in  any  author  without  finding  that  they  were  the  carriers  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

''  Sab6a,  Hadramaut,  Oman,*  were  the  residence  of  navigators 
in  all  ages,  from  the  time  that  history  begins  to  speak  of  them; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  imagine  that  they  were  equally  so 
before  the  historians  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  as  they  have 
since  continued  down  to  the  furesent  age. 

"It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  admit,  that  a  nation  with  iheoe 
dispositions  in  the  very  earliest  ages  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
from  Oman  to  Karm&nia :  the  transit  in  some  places  is  not  forty 
miles ;  the  opposite  coast  is  visible  from  their  own  shore ;  and  if 
yea  once  land  them  in  Kann4nia,  you  open  a  passage  to  the 
Indus,  and  to  the  western  coast  of  bidia,  as  a  conclusion  which 
follows  of  course. 

"  These  considerations,  taken  in  the  mass,  induce  a  belief  that 

a  Turiety  of  occasions,  the  great  attention  of  the  Indian  sovereigns  to  pay  their  tii- 
buto  to  their  western  conqoeiors.  I  cannot  trace  this  to  its  causes  or  consequences ; 
but  it  almost  seems  to  justify  the  idea  that  there  had  been  some  conquest  of  India, 
bj  the  nationa  which  inhabited  those  proTinces  which  afterward  composed  the  Per- 
•ian  empire.  It  is  this  conquest  in  which  the  Grecian  accounts  of  Semiramis  and 
the  Mababhirat  agree." 

*  "  Hadramaut  ia  the  Atromitis  of  the  Greeks :  it  is  nearly  central  between  Sabte 
•ad  Oman  on  the  ocean.  Oman  is  the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Peraia.  Sab^a  is  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  but  extends,  or  did  anciently  extend,  to 
the  porta  on  the  ocean,  m  Aden,  dtc." 
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in  the  very  earliest  ages^  even  fnor  %o  Mosee,  the  conunanioatiOD 
with  India  was  open,  that  the  intercoune  with  that  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  that  Thebes  had  owed  its  splendor 
to  that  conuneroe,  and  that  Memphis  rose  from  the  same  cause 
to  the  same  pre-eminence." — VinceTU's  Commerce  of  the  AnciewU, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  66. 

Thus,  then,  the  eaJst^Aoe  of  an  extensive  traffic,  even  in  theae 
early  ages,  appears  to  be  established.  The  wares  and  spices  of 
the  East  are  shown  to  have  passed  westward  through  Assyria  and 
Arabia  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  have  found  their  way  to  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Europe  by  the  agency  of  Phenician  navigatocs. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  all  the  information  which  Scriptuxe, 
or  the  fragments  of  profane  history,  have  communicated.  Hencte* 
when  Job  speaks  of  merchants,  the  Hebrew  word  which  he  em- 
ploys, n^aa  is  equivalent  to  "Canaanite"  or  "Phenician."*  It:is 
probable  that  not  only  was  this  joumejdng  from  one  coimtry  to 
another  necessary  to  the  existence  of  commerce,  but  almost  all 
trade  was  carried  on  by  itinerant  dealers.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, illustrative  of  this  point,  that  when  Moses,  referring  lo 
Abraham,  speaks  of  "  silvw,  current  money  with  the  merchant," 
he  not  only  informs  us  of  the  general  prevalence  of  commerce, 
and  that  laws  had  been  enadted,  and  even  international  regula- 
tions made,  for  its  management,  but  also  casts  light  upon  the  mao- 
ner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  Hebrew  term  en^loyed  to 
desi^ate  "merchants"  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  ^,  whieh 
means  in  general  "to  move  to  and  fro,"  to  pass  freely  up  and 
down  a  country.  But  it  is  also  used  to  signify  "a  trader"  or 
"  merchant,"  one  who  travels  up  and  down  for  the  purposes  of  traf- 
ficj  or  to  sell  his  wares.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  text  under 
consideration,  and  in  many  other  f^aces  in  the  Old  Testament : 
a  fact  which  supports  the  opinion  given  above,  that  the  terms 
"merch^tit"  and  "traveler"  were  usually  synonymous. 

The  early  rise  and  great  extent  of  this  commerce  give  a  oha- 

f  On  thia  word  Parkhunt  obseires :  **  Many  havethought  (and  I  was  once  myself 
of  the  same  opinion)  that  merchants  were  called  *^3!P3^  irom  the  name  of  the  Canaan- 
itea ;  but  the  passages  qnoted  under  Sense  1.  show  that  33KD  strictly  means  a  '  mer- 
chant' or '  trader,'  and,  consequently,  that  Canaan  himself  was  denominated  from  the 
woid  in  this  sense."  When,  howeyer,  we  consider  that  Canaan  was  named  inune- 
diately  after  the  flood,  and  that  his  descendants  were  the  most  commei^cial  people  of 
ancient  times,  with  all  deferenee  to  the  learned  bicographer,  we  itdvk  his  first  opi- 
flion  more  reasonable  than  his  second,  and  that  the  text  indicates  the  etietsnce  of 
Phenician  commerce,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job. 
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racter  to  this  age,  and  solve  some  of  the  most  dijffioult  problems 
in  its  history.  They  account  for  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  Phe- 
nicians,  and  the  early  wealth  and  splendor  of  Egypt.  The  same 
causes  will  explain  the  remote  era  ascribed  to  the  building  of  Per- 
sepolis,*  the  rapid  rise  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  the  early  and 
genera]  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  Arabia.  Let  this  be  fully 
recc^ized,  and  we  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  ex- 
tent of  ge<^aphical  knowledge  which  must  have  obtained  in  Aese 
times,  or  for  the  rapid  communication  of  intelligence  by  which 
Abraham  or  Jacob  in  Palestine  would  know  the  state  of  the  corn- 
market  of  Egypt.  One  of  the  most  essential  requisites  for  a  just 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  world  is  the  knowledge  of  early 
commerce. 

Before  we  close  our  investigation  into  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  this  age,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  brief  reference 
to  its  science  and  learning.  We  will  not  here  repeat  what  has 
been  advanced  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation ;  but  we  take  leave 
to  ask  the  candid  reader.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the 
notion,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period  mankind  was  entirely 
destitute  of  letters  and  science  ?  Sacred  and  profane  annab,  in 
all  their  varied  aspects  and  details,  unite  with  one  voice  to  pro- 
nounce such  an  idea  ridiculous,  ahd  such  a  state  of  society  im- 
possible. 

Yet,  as  this  opinion  has  been  paraded  before  the  public  in  every 
conceivable  manner,  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  learning  and 
rank,  until  it  has  well-nigh  been  invested  with  the  character  ctf 
an  axiom  in  history,  we  will  add  other  fragments  of  information 
respecting  it,  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Genesis,  and  from  ancient 
history. 

Respecting  the  knowledge  which  men  then  had  of  the  earth, 
we  refer  to  Job  xxiii,  8,  9.  This  in  the  authorized  translation  is 
rendered  thus :  "  Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand,  where  he 
doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself  on  the 
right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him."  On  this  passage  Mr.  Wemys 
observes :  "  Here  the  four  cardinal  points  are  plainly  distinguished; 
so  that  it  appears  these  Idumeans  had  a  correct  view  of  this  mat- 
ter.    The  words  'forward,*  'backward,'  'left,'  and  'right,'  in  our 

*  Penepolis  was  founded  by  Genuhid,  and  is  on  that  account  to  this  day  called 
TyUU'S^enuhud.  This  prince  was  cotempocaiy  with  Tenh  mkI  a^tAm^ — jf^i 
edttCt  History  ofPerna,  toL  i,  p.  10. 
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version,  are  intended  to  denote  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
the  spectator  being  supposed  to  look, toward  the  rising  sun.  The 
knowledge  of  this  is  important  for  fixing  gec^aphical  situation. 
•Thus,  the  Ishmaelites  are  said  (Gen.  xxv,  18)  to  have  dwelt  before 
Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  east  of  it ;  as  is  apparent  from  Gen. 
xvi,  7 ;  Exod.  xv,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  7.  On  siniilar  principles  the 
west  is  often  called  behind :  thus  Mahaneh-dan  (Judges  xviii,  12) 
is  said  to  be  behind  Kiijath-jearim ;  that  is,  westward  of  it.  And 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  called  '  the  uttermost,'  that  is,  the  west- 
em,  'sea.'  Deut.  xi,  24;  Joel  ii,  20:  see  also  Zech.  xiv,8.  The 
wind  of  the  sea  is  '  the  west  wind.'  Exod.  x,  19.  The  west  side 
is,  in  Hebrew, '  the  seaward  side.'  Exod.  xxvii,  12 ;  xxxviii,  12 ; 
and  other  places.  For  examples  of  the  right  hand  being  used 
for  the  south,  we  may  refer  to  Joshua  xvii,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  Id ; 
1  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  and,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  kft,  we  may  turn 
to  9®nesis  xiv,  15;  Joshua  xix,  27." — Job  and  his  TimeSy 
p.  329. 

The  simple  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  word  rendered  "  the 
east,"  springs  from  a  root  which  denotes  priority  either  of  time  or 
of  place ;  and  it  came  to  signify  the  east,  because  by  the  ancients 
that  quarter  was  deemed  the  front  or  forepart  of  the  world.  (See 
Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii,  p.  374.)  This  being  the  case,  the 
language,  although  rather  obscure  to  us,  clearly  indicated  at  that 
time  a  knowledge  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

We  have  intimations  of  a  still  more  extended  and  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  the  true  form  and  condition  of  the  terrestrial 
globe.  Job  says,  "  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.  He  bindeth  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  clouds;  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under 
them."  Chap,  xxvi,  7,  8.  The  Septuagint  renders  the  passage 
thus :  "  He  stretches  out  the  north  wind  upon  nothing,  and  he 
upon  nothing  hangs  the  earth :  binding  water  in  his  clouds,  and 
the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  it."  The  words, ''  hangeth  the  earth 
upon  nothing,"  would  certainly,  if  used  in  an  address  by  one  of 
our  countrymen  at  the  present  time,  be  understood  as  unequivo- 
cally referring  to  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  its  mysterious 
suspension  in  empty  space  by  the  power  of  God.  It  is  not  less 
certain  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  speaker's  address  not  only 
warrants,  but  requires,  this  interpretation.  He  was  expatiating 
on  the  greatness,  power,  and  wisdom,  of  God.  The  votmmtipn 
of  the  passage  wiU  make  this  plain : —  ..'.'. 
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**Th»  seat  of  ipirits  is  niiked  beftm  him. 
The  region  of  destruction  hath  no  corenng. 
He  hath  stretched  out  the  north  orer  racant  space, 
He  hath  suspended  the  earth  npon  nothing. 
He  hath  inclosed  the  waters  in  the  thick  clouds,  * 

And  the  clouds  are  not  broken  by  their  weight. 
He  conceals  the  face  of  his  throne, 
He  spreads  a  thick  cloud  oyer  it. 
He  has  traced  a  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
He  has  fixed  the  limits  of  night  and  day. 
The  pillars  of  heayen  tremble, 
And  are  struck  with  consternation  at  his  reproof." 

Here,  then,  the  Almighty  is  described  as  extending  his  obser- 
vation to  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  his  vision  to  the  gates  of 
hell :  the  speaker,  filled  with  the  sublimity  of  his  subject,  rises  to 
the  throne  of  God,  and  refers  to  the  clouded  glories  of  that  throne. 
And  between  these  two  thoughts,  so  strikingly  displaying  the  at- 
tributes of  the  infinite  Jehovah,  Job  introduces  the  words  under 
consideration :  "  He  hath  stretched  out  the  north  over  vacant  space. 
He  hath  suspended  the  earth  upon  nothing.''  To  suppose  that 
the  words  in  this  connection  can  mean,  that  the  north  country 
was  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  condemned  to  indigence,  as  Dr. 
Lee  does,  seems  impossible.  The  whole  scope  of  the  discourse 
demands  that  the  terms  should  be  applied  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable displays  of  divine  power :  and  such,  indeed,  is  that 
wonderful  balance  of  conflicting  forces,  by  which  our  earth  roBs 
on  her  orbit  as  "  suspended  upon  nothing."  Mr.  Wemys  thinks 
that  this  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  following  words: 
*^  He  has  traced  a  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  he  has 
fixed  the  Emits  of  night  and  day ;"  on  which  he  observes,  *•  This 
shows  that  the  speaker  had  some  notion  of  the  spherical  form  6f 
the  earth." 

All  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  find  this  opinion  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  aU  antiquity,  that  as- 
tronomy was  well  known,  and  its  usefulness  appreciated,  in  those 
iariy  ages.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  reject  this  testimony  but  by  an 
obstinate  disbelief  of  a  series  of  well-attested  facts.  The  history 
of  Egypt  proves  that  this  science  was  taught  in  that  empire  long 
blifore  the  termination  of  the  period  under  consideration:  the 
observations  mentioned  by  Callisthenes,  as  recorded  at  Babylon, 
commenced  earlier  than  the  dajrs  of  Abraham.  The  celestial 
sicience  was  studicki,  and  has  left  imperishable  memoriab  on  the 
first  pages  of  Persian  history.    The  laws,  usages,  and  constitution, 
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of  China,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Ninus,  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  astronomy  was  carefully  studied  in  that  empire. 
India  bears  similar  testimony ;  and  the  Tirvalore  tables  would 
never  have  been  doubted  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  abbre* 
yiated  Masorite  chronology.  The  navigation  of  the  Pheniciaps 
attests  the  same  fact  in  reference  to  thismselves :  their  nautical 
science  was  so  perfect,  that  soon  after  this  age  they  are  known 
to  have  established  a  regular  series  of  commercial  intercourse 
from  Tyre  and  Egypt  to  Britain  and  the  Baltic.  Are  all  these 
evidences  from  ancient  history  to  be  regarded  as  fabulous  ?  Are 
we  to  reject  the  united  testimony  of  the  world?  Even  the 
rough  pillars  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  feasts  of  ancient  Persia, 
agree  in  their  evidence  on  this  point,  and  prove  that  in  the 
in&ncy  of  nations  astronomy  was  well  understood,  and  almost 
uoiversally  applied. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Scripture  patriarchs  confirms 
this  qpinicm.  Abraham  is  said,  by  the  most  authentic  fragments 
of  ancient  historians,  to  have  "  taught  the  Phenicians  the  mo^ 
tions  of  the  sun  and  moon." — Euseb.  Prcsp.  Evan,,  p.  9.  The 
same  authority  testifies  that  he  was,  even  among  the  Chaldeans, 
'*  renowned  for  his  justice  and  great  exploits,  and  for  his  skill  in 
the  celestial  sciences."  And  the  plain  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture  is  to  the  same  efiect.  Whatever  difierence  of  opinion  may 
obtain  among  commentators,  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
terms  rendered  in  the  authorized  translation,  "Pleiades,  Orion, 
Mazaroth,  Arcturus,"  and  similar  expressions,  we  think  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  they  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
grouping  of  the  stars,  the  philosophical  causes  of  the  seasons,  and 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  material  universe,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  existed  but  as  the  results  of  enlarged  abstract  and 
practiced  science. 

We  may  here  refer  to  Job  as  exhibiting  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
intellectual  character  of  that  age.  Dr.  Lee,  in  summing  up  his 
personal  qu^ties  and  mental  constitution,  without  any  reference 
to  the  point  of  our  argument,  makes  the  following  observations : — 

"Job,  unfettered  by  the  exclusive  system  of  the  theocracy, 
deals  boldly  and  fully  in  doctrines  which  are  universal  in  their 
scope,  and  eternal  in  their  nature.  He  enters  intrepidly  into  the 
most  abtruse  considerations  respecting  the  divine  mind ;  he  de* 
aeants  on  its  moral  attributes,  its  metaphysical  existence,  ubi* 
quity,  incomprehensibility,  and  eternity.    He  dwells  on  its  justice^: 
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mercy,  long-suffering,  and  goodness;  and,  with  a  freedom  and 
light  worthy  of  Christian  times,  determines  that  it  is  His  unaKen- 
able  property  to  dispense  at  once  both  riches  and  poverty,  good 
and  evil ;  and,  by  the  operation  of  a  particular  providence,  to  fol- 
low with  blessings  or  cursings,  respectively,  the  good  and  the  evil, 
whatever  their  stations  in  life  might  otherwise  be. 

*'  But  it  is  not  with  religious  considerations  of  the  sublimest 
character  only  that  our  author  is  conversant ;  the  range  of  his 
inquiries  is  not  limited  with  the  word  and  abstract  properties  of 
the  Deity :  he  ventures,  likewise,  upon  his  works,  and  shows,  by 
deductions,  evincing  a  mind  as  extensively  informed  as  it  was 
alive  to  everything  great  and  noble,  not  only  that  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  God  may  be  seen  in  these,  but  also  that  the  con- 
templation of  them  cannot  but  instruct,  humble,  elevate,  strength- 
en, and  adorn,  the  mind.of  man.  At  one  moment  he  is  conversant 
with  the  storms,  and  s^ems  familiar  with  the  poisings  of  the 
thunder-cloud  and  stroke  of  the  thunderbolt ;  at  another,  he  is 
present  with  the  planetary  system,  or  still  vaster  firmament  of 
sun  and  fixed  stars ;  at  another,  he  conducts  us  through  the  mazes 
of  the  great  deep,  surveying  its  wonders,  and  expatiating  on  its 
riches  or  its  terrors;  at  another,  he  conducts  us  through  the 
I^wels  of  the  earth,  and  describes  with  accuracy  the  mines  of 
sflver,  gold,  copper,  or  iron ;  at  another,  he  dwells  with  delight 
on  the  powers  or  beauties  of  the  feathered  tribes,  the  courage  of 
the  war-horse,  the  horrors  of  war,  the  terrors  of  the  inhospitable 
desert,  or  the  woes  of  starving  poverty,  under  the  influence  of 
stormy  or  freezing  skies ;  or  harrows  up  our  souls  with  the  thrill- 
ing description  of  the  last  receptacle  of  sin  and  misery — ^the  grave, 
and  with  the  everlasting  infamy  resting  on  the  name  and  posterity 
of  the  wicked." — Lee's  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  53. 

Does  not  all  this  clearly  show  the  efforts  of  a  mind  not  oidj 
possessed  of  great  natural  powers,  but  also  deeply  learned  and 
richly  cultivated  ? 

We  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion  by  a  consideration 
of  the  architectural  skill  displayed  in  the  erection  of  important 
cities.  The  age  in  which  were  planned  and  erected  the  superb 
edifices  of  Damascus,  Thebes,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Persepolis, 
must  have  been  as  rich  in  genius  as  in  scientific  cultivation. 
The  men  who  could  design  and  build  the  colossal  pyramids  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  mechanics,  either  as  regards  art  or 
science.    No  mere  brute  force  could  have  built  Phenician  fleets 
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of  sufficient  capacity  and  strength  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic.  Homer,  speaking  of  the  perfection  which  navi- 
gation had  attained  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  says, — 

<'  So  shalt  thou  instant  reach  the  realniB  aasigfn'd, 
In  wondrona  ships,  self-mored,  inttmct  with  mind ; 
No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guides ; 
Like  man,  intelligent,  thej  plough  the  tides, 
Conscious  of  eyerj  coast  and  every  bay 
That  lies  beneath  the  sun^s  all-seeing  ray ; 
Though  clouds  and  darkness  reil  th*  encumberM  sky, 
Fearless  through  darkness  and  through  clouds  they  fly. 
Though  tempests  rage,  though  rolls  the  awelling  main. 
The  seaa  may  roll,  the  tempests  rage,  in  yain. 
Even  the  stem  god  that  o'er  the  wayes  presides, 
Safe  as  they  pass,  and  safe  repass  the  tides. 
With  fury  bums ;  while,  careless,  they  convey, 
Promiscuous,  every  guest  to  every  bay.'* 

"Pvpt^t  0dy$9€yt  book  viii. 

AQ  the  information,  therefore,  which  we  have  been  able  to  coU 
lect  respecting  this  period,  tends  to  confirm  and  establish  the  vievi^ 
which  we  took  of  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind  in  ante- 
diluvian  times.  We  find  Noah  and  his  sons  providing  for  their 
inunediate  wants,  cultivating  the  earth;  population  extending, 
until,  when  mankind  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  arkite  patri- 
archs were  dead,  the  whole  human  race,  journeyed  in  a  body  to 
Shinar.  Here  an  attempt  was  made  to  frustrate  the  divine  will, 
which  had  enjoined  a  separation  of  the  difierent  tribes ;  the  city 
and  tower  were  b^un ;  but  the  dispersion  was  miraculously  en- 
forced by  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

From  this  point  we  have  to  contemplate  a  new  state  of  things. 
Society,  as  it  respected  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  had  been 
dissolved,  and  each  family  was  caUed  to  form  the  germ  of  a  dis- 
tinct peojde.  But,  amid  all  the  disorder  and  confusion  which 
resulted  from  this  infliction,  we  have,  after  this  event,  to  regard 
mankind  as  separated  into  two  distinct  parts  or  classes ;  namely, 
those  on  whom  the  light  of  revealed  truth  was  specially  cast,  and 
those  who  had  fallen,  or  were  rapidly  falling,  into  idolatry. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  we  have  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  spiritual  religion.  The  doctrines  shown 
to  have  been  known  before  the  flood  are  here  again  exhibited,  and 
illustrated  and  displayed  with  clearer  light.  The  promise  of  a 
Saviour  is  more  distinctly  announced,  and  the  glorious  economy 
of  his  grace  more  clearly  revealed. 
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The  seeoiui  parti<Ki  of  mankind,  although  under  all  die  Aaad- 
vantages  of  recent  and  lengthen^  joumeyings,  are  see^  eTery-^ 
where  rising  into  refined  society,  putting  forth  intellectual  eneigyy 
founding  nations  and  empires,  displaying  in  their  history,  tra- 
ditions, usages,  and  even  in  their  corrupted  religion*  unmistake- 
able  evidences  that  they  were  once  one  people,  and,  as  such, 
favored  with  divine  revelation. 

In  all  that  can  be  ascertained  respecting  both  classes,  we  have 
the  fullest  proof  that  the  genial  influence  of  civilization,  science, 
and  learning,  was  felt ;  we  find  no  barbarism  but  that  which  was 
the  result  of  sinful  declension.  But  the  entire  history  of  the 
period,  although  extracted  from  a  thousand  fragments,  which  are 
collected  from  almost  every  ancient  nation,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  true  chronology  of  the  Bible  and  the  great 
principles  of  revelation,  is  found  to  harmonize  with  the  teaching 
of  the  sacred  record  to  an  extent  which  must  have  been  impos- 
flibie,  if  the  Bible  had  not  contained,  not  only  the  most  ancicmt, 
but  also  a  perfectly  true,  history  of  the  early  familiea  of  mankiad. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUBINQ  OBSERVATIONS. 

Spirit  in  which  the  pirecediiig  researchea  haye  been  conducted — Supremacy  of  iBYtf^ 
lation — Scheme  of  redemption — ^Traditione  and  histoiy  of  ancient  nationa-'-'nible 
of  antediluYian  history-^Tbe  deluge— The  dispenion— Table  of  early  pootdiluviaa 
Idstoiy— QiniBAL  tibws — Creation  and  fall  of  angeb^-Creation  of  manr— His 
£iU»Annoancement  of  the  purposes  of  redemption — ^Impressive  disclosure  of  the 
diyine  attributes — ^Applicatioit  op  thksb  tibws — 1.  To  indiyiduals — Gradnal 
development  of  the  divine  intentions— Clear  views  of  the  patriarchs^-Promise  o# 
a  Redeemer— Viearioue  eaerifiee— Inilnenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit—^.  General  appli* 
cation— Annoal  sacrifice — Family  character  of  religion — ^Tradition— Increase  of 
evil — Call  of  Abraham — Summary  intimations  of  a  better  economy. 

The  preceding  pages  contain  the  information  which  we  have  been 
able  to  coUect  respecting  the  various  obscare  and  recondite  sub^ 
jects  involved  in  the  history  and  religion  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
On  some  of  these,  evidence  and  ailment  have  been  adduced 
against  commonly  received  qnnions,  and  it  is  hoped  with  somo 
success ;  on  others,  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than  render 
moraDy  probable  M/hsX  appears  to  be  the  truth,  direct  evidence 
being  beyond  our  reach ;  while,  in  respect  of  the  whole  subject^ 
we  have  labored  so  to  Uend  together  the  various  fragments  of 
information,  that  they  may  unitedly  present  to  the  mind  some 
distinct  and  definite  idea  of  the  condition  and  character  of  man- 
kind throughout  this  interesting  period. 

In  this  effort  we  have  be^i  influenced  by  one  nmple  motive— 
A  strong  and  single-minded  desire  to  ascertain  and  to  record  the 
truth.  We  had  no  preconceived  thecMries  to  maintain,  no  abstract 
hypothesis  to  guide  us  in  the  use  of  the  historical  materials  which 
we  had  to  arrange.  Our  object,  from  6nA  to  last»  has  been  to 
ascertain  the  true  condition  of  man  in  the  various  periods  of  his 
history,  and  to  give  as  connected  and  consistent  a  view  of  the 
whole  as  the  nattire  of  the  case  would  admit. 

Still  we  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  our  researches 
into  this  subject  have  been  conducted  in  a  manner,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  spirit,  not  frequently  apparent  in  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  prosecuted  similar  historical  investigations.  We 
doubt  whether  the  history  of  any  period  or  peofde  can  ever  be 
properly  or  ustfully  written  without  a  carefiil  investigation  o( 
and  a  constant  reference  to,  the  influence  of  their  religion.  But| 
bewev«r  this  may  hold  generally^  we  are  bold  to  say  that  no  juil 
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▼lew  can  be  presented  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  of  the  various 
incidents  of  his  history,  through  what  we  have  called  the  patri- 
archal  age,  without  a  steady  and  constant  recc^ition  of  the 
divine  purposes  respecting  man,  and  the  various  revelatiiHis 
which  he  received  firom  God. 

Nor  by  this  reference  to  religion  do  we  mean  simply  to  allude 
to  man's  accountability  to  the  divine  government,  or  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  certainly  created,  and  is  providentially  sustained,  by 
Almighty  power.  No ;  we  think  it  essential  to  a  just  view  of  thd 
original  condition  of  mankind,  and  of  their  primitive  history,  that 
we  should  recc^ize  that  great  scheme  of  divine  mercy  which 
Grod  has  prepared  for  the  redemption  of  our  race,  and  which,  we 
are  authoritatively  taught,  existed,  in  some  sense,  ''from  the 
jbundation  of  the  world."  Those  who  hdd  an  Of^posite  opinion 
will  excuse  the  expression  of  our  candid  conviction,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  denial  of  this.  Man  is  csSled  into 
being,  and  is  a  partaker  of  animal  life.  He  eats  and  drinks ;  he 
walks  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  spends  a  life  of  labor  or  [dea- 
sure.  He  mixes  up  in  the  various  affairs  of  life,  is  an  element  in 
the  great  mass  of  human  society,  and  contributes  his  quota  to  the 
character  of  his  country  and  his  age.  He  sickens  and  dies. 
Some  one  of  his  surviving  acquaintance  may  review  his  life,  and 
record  his  earthly  career ;  may  narrate  his  projects  and  pursuits, 
his  success  and  disappointments.  Too  often  human  reason  rests 
here,  and  worldly  curiosity  is  satisfied.  And  yet,  this  man  was  a 
creature  of  God!  His  case  excited  the  interest  of  Heaven! 
That  he  might  be  led  through  this  earthly  career  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will,  and  thus  be  conducted  through  death  to  an 
eternal  heaven,  the  richest  displays  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
were  put  forth.  He  was  the  object  of  the  unfathomable  love  of 
God.  For  his  benefit  and  blessing,  guidance  and  safety,  oft- 
repeated  revelations  of  truth  and  mercy  were  made  to  his  heart 
by  the  agency  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  Nor  can  it  be  said, 
"  But  this  does  not  respect  his  temporal  course,  and  his  woridly 
character."  It  does.  All  this  divine  attention,  commiseration, 
and  blessing,  are  given  for  this  exfx-ess  purpose;  are  given  to 
affect  his  earthly  course,  to  mark  out  the  way  in  which  he  shodd 
walk,  and  the  manner  in  vrimh  he  should  conduct  himself,  with 
a  view  to  his  final  salvation.  How,  then,  can  his  temporal  course 
be  fully  shown  without  any  reference  to  his  spiritual  privileges* 
duties,  and  destiny,  when  these  effect  every  step  of  his  progress, 
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and  give  a  coloring  to  every  acti<m  of  his  life  ?  We  repeat,  If 
this  can  ever  be  done,  it  cannot  in  the  period  which  we  have 
been  investigating.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  omit  the  highest 
interests  of  man,  and  the  brightest  and  best  features  of  the  divine 
will  concerning  him,  when  detailing  the  account  of  his  creation, 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  primitive  society.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  a  correct  and  complete  account  of  the  early 
ages,  without  reference  to  the  religious  condition  of  mankind, 
and  the  manifested  mercy  and  justice  of  God ;  when,  at  various 
times  during  this  very  period,  the  exercise  of  these  divine  attri- 
butes affected  the  condition  of  the  whole  world,  almost  extermi- 
nated mankind,  and  reduced  society  to  its  original  elements; 
when  the  exercise  of  these  attributes  produced  results  which  will 
remain  legibly  written,  both  on  the  everlasting  hills,  and  on  the 
character  of  mankind,  to  the  end  of  time.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  endeavor  to  detail  results  without  a  reference  to  their  cause ; 
to  chronicle  the  condition  and  character  of  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conceal  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Gkxl ;  especially 
when  Jehovah  has,  for  our  instruction,  blended  both  so  intimately 
together  in  his  own  holy  truth. 

None  will  more  readily  admit  than  we  do,  that  the  subject  be- 
fore us  affords  no  proper  place  for  the  obtrusion  of  those  discre- 
pancies of  opinion  on  theological  subjects  which  now  agitate  and 
divide  Christian  communities.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  it 
requires  the  exhibition  of  those  great  truths  which  constitute  the 
principal  elements  of  the  economy  of  grace  in  connection  with 
their  influence  on  human  character ;  and  a  detail  of  those  divine 
interpositions  which  so  strikingly  marked  the  history  of  this  age. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  infidels,  who  reject  the  light  of  re- 
vealed truth,  ascribe  the  origin  of  man  to  accident,  or  to  some 
absurd  and  unnatural  excitation  of  material  bodies;  or  that 
they  should  look  for  the  prc^nitors  of  mankind  among  monkeys 
or  other  brutes.  There  is  something  congruous  and  seemly  in 
their  placing  the  origin  of  man  in  the  state  to  which  their  boasted 
philosophy  is  sure  to  conduct  him.  That  those  who  leave  man 
no  hope  beyond  the  grave  should  raise  him  from  the  mud ;  that 
they  who  deny  him  an  immortal  spirit  should  ascribe  his  origin 
to  a  brute ;— this  is  not  wonderful.  But  that  moral  philosophers, 
and  Christian  divines,  should  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  worid 
as  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and  of  spiritual  religion  as  though 
it  arose  from  some  manifestation  of  grace  first  made  under  the 
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gospel  diflpMisatioD,  while  the  early  history  <^  man  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  darkness  and  degradation ;—4his  is  truly  surprising! 
Yet  it  has  been  often  done ;  and  mankind  for  many  centuries  of 
tne  earliest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  their  history,  have 
been  described  as  ignorant  of  God,  ignorant  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  entirely  destitute  of  that  religious  knowledge  and 
mental  cultivation  with  which  they  were  assuredly  endowed  from 
the  beginning. 

But,  to  whatever  extent  these  errcmeous  speculations  may  pre* 
vail,  or  whoever  may  countenance  their  jMropagation  by  their 
influence  and  their  learning,  it  is  certain  that  they  derive  no  sup- 
port from  the  authentic  ancient  history  of  any  primitive  naticHi, 
and  that  the  entire  auth<Mrity  of  Holy  Scripture  frowns  condem* 
naticm  upon  them,  in  all  their  develc^pments  smd  results. 

These  being  our  views,  the  read^  will  not  be  surprised  at  our 
having  made  the  Bible  our  text-book  throughoitt  the  whole  inquiry. 
If  he  has  met  with  any  passage  in  which  we  have  seemed  to  de- 
part from  Scriptural  truth,  he  is  requested  to  ascribe  this  to  any 
cause  rather  than  design.  We  have  regarded  Holy  Scripture^ 
throughout  the  entire  investigation,  as  an  outline  map  of  the  way. 
We  have  gone  to  the  records  of  science,  to  the  annals  of  ancient 
nations,  have  even  waded  through  the  impure  fables  of  idolatrous 
religions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  the  truth,  but  that 
we  might  be  enabled  to  some  extent  to  fin  up  the  chart.  The 
result  has  been,  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  Book  of  Gkxl,  a 
stronger  confidence  in  the  tmiform  truth  of  its  teaching,  than  we 
ever  befcH:^  entertained.  In  the  whole  range  of  our  inquiry,  we 
have  not  met  with  a  single  historic  fact,  related  on  any  authority 
that  would  secure  the  assent  of  a  candid  and  intelligent  mind, 
which  stands  directly  opposed  to  Scriptural  truth ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  history  and  monuments  of  every  nation  afford  evi* 
dence  confirmatory  of  the  Scriptures.  Isolated  atoms  of  tnxth 
are  furnished  by  every  ancient  people,  which  enlai|;e  our  infor- 
mation, and  illustrate  the  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  as  do  likewise 
the  annals  of  science,  and  the  earliest  accounts  of  commerce,  the 
first  rise  of  empires,  and  the  state  and  condition  of  every  fnrimi- 
tive  people.  The  languages  and  written  characters  of  China  and 
Egypt  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be,  accounted  for,  except 
on  principles  which  not  only  harmonize  with  Holy  Scripture,  but 
which  are  also  taught  solely  in  its  sacred  pages. 

To  the  Bible  we  turn,  as  to  the  great  source  of  all  perfect  truth 
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respecting  the  origin  and  eariy  history  of  our  world.  Here  we 
have  the  creation  of  this  globe ;  its  garniture,  and  its  inhabitants ; 
the  prepress  of  society  and  of  the  arts ;  the  spread  of  wickedness, 
until,  on  account  of  its  prevalence,  the  flood  destroyed  all  man- 
kind, with  the  exception  of  one  single  family:  and  from  this 
family  we  see  a  second  race  arise,  until  the  world  is  repeojJed, 
and  the  ancient  nations  are  planted  in  the  most  important  coun- 
tries of  the  earth.  We  have  these  subjects  detailed,  briefly,  it  is 
true,  but  by  the  pen  of  inspiration.  The  information  is  limited ; 
but  it  must  be  perfectly  true.  We  have  more  than  this :  we 
have  the  meditations,  the  purposes,  the  actions  of  Heaven,  in  con- 
nection with  this  world,  brought  to  light.  The  curtain  is  at  least 
partially  drawn  aside ;  angels  descend,  and  converse  with  man ; 
yea,  even  God  himself  speaks  to  our  race.  Th^  facts  should 
not  be  overlooked.  They  are  among  the  most  sublime  features 
in  the  history  of  humanity ;  they  show  the  designed  character  of 
our  nature,  our  worth  in  the  estimation  of  the  Deity. 

But,  although  we  have  paid  paramount  attention  to  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  we  have  not  overlooked  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Tliese,  we  trust,  have  enabled  us  to  present  a  more  full 
and  complete  view  of  this  age  than  we  could  otherwise  have 
done.  As  the  information  has  been  already  given  in  detail,  we 
riiall  not  repeat  it ;  but  direct  attention  to  some  prominent  fea- 
tures, which  show  the  advantage  of  this  process,  and  also  exhibit 
the  fact  previously  noticed,  that,  when  properly  jdaced  in  juxta- 
position, these  sacred  and  profane  annals  mutually  illustrate  and 
confirm  each  other.  In  eflecting  this,  however,  we  invariably 
find  that  the  Scriptural  account,  though  brief,  is  exact ;  that  the 
others,  while  they  supply  some  important  additions,  have  fire- 
quently  to  be  corrected  by  the  authentic  statements  of  the  sacred 
oracles. 

The  comparative  table  of  antediluvian  history  may  be  first 
referred  to.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  column  is  collected 
firom  a  separate  source,  and  is  supported  by  independent  au- 
thority. Yet  no  person  can  look  over  the  whole,  without  being 
struck  with  the  remarkaUe  agreenoent  which  these  columAU 
exhibit.  Mere  accident  could  not  have  given  to  the  first 
man,  in  the  remains  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  also  in  the  Hindoo 
recoids,  a  name  which,  in  the  respective  languages  of  each,  ac- 
cords with  die  statement  of  Moses.  The  name  of  Eve,  also,  is 
lilsrally  rendered  in  the  Puranas.    We  have  the  same  resultiin 
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erery  succeeding  generation  which  presents  to  our  view  any 
subject  of  special  importance.  The  piety  of  Enoch,  the  death  of 
Cain,  the  occupation  of  Tubal-cain,  the  character  of  Noah,  are 
points  of  coincidence  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  while  each  ac- 
count furnishes  information  respecting"  the  origin  of  the  useful 
arts,  the  progress  of  human  society,  and  the  corruption  of  religion, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every 
inquiring  mind. 

The  deluge  stands  out  as  a  great  and  terrible  display  of  divine 
justice.  It  prot^  that  Gkxl  will  not  look  on  sin  with  allowance, 
but  will  punish  the  guilty;  and  it  clearly  exhibits  the  divine 
mercy  as  connected  with  divine  judgment,  and  shows  that  he 
will  not  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked.  Nothing  more 
deeply  mark^  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live  than  the  various  insidious  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  explain  away  this  fearful  visitation.  It  is  almost  an  in- 
sult to  the  understanding  of  a  Christian  to  call  his  attention  to 
any  refutation  of  the  verbal  criticism  by  which  the  sacred  narra- 
tive of  this  event  has  been  assailed.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that 
Biblical  scholars  of  eminence,  and  possessing  high  Christian  cha- 
racter, have,  in  respect  of  this  fact,  put  forth  canons  of  interpreta- 
tion which,  if  generally  adopted,  would  make  the  Scriptures  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  We  have  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
universal  deluge  is  not  only  taught  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  at- 
tested by  the  history,  traditions,  and  r^nains,  of  almost  every 
ancient  people  under  heaven ;  and  have  given  as  copious  a  selec- 
tion of  the  general  evidence  which  proves  the  certain  occurrence 
of  this  direful  catastrophe,  as  our  limits  allowed. 

The  dispersion  is  another  event  of  signal  importance  in  the 
history  of  this  age.  This  circumstance  has  been  greatly  over- 
looked by  philosophers  and  historians  in  their  researches  into 
antiquity.  Sir  William  Jcmes  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  He  has  furnished  an  ample  and  concJusive  prooC 
that  the  present  nations  of  the  earth  can  be  distinctly  traced  up 
to  the  three  primitive  tribes,  and  that  all  the  existing  languages 
are  in  like  manner  evidently  derived  from  three  parent  stocks. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  infliction  which,  without  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  could  so  efibctually  break  up  all  the 
bonds  of  human  society.     This  was  its  avowed  object.    It  may 
be  inferred,  that,  in  antediluvian  times,  the  entire  population  ra 
diated  from  the  residence  of  the  first  pair,  and,  without  separal- 
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ing-  into  distinct  bodies,  covered  all  the  surrounding  districts. 
On  this  account  the  contagious  influence  of  evil  spread  with 
great  power  and  rapidity,  and  ultimately  produced  that  accumu- 
lation of  sin  which  occasioned  the  universal  flood.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  it  was  the  divine  purpose  to  counteract  this  contagion 
in  the  postdiluvian  world,  by  commanding  a  regular  separation 
of  the  people,  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  population  was  raised ;  each 
Vamily  repairing  to  its  appointed  district.  The  whole  tenor  of 
antiquity  supporti^  this  view  of  the  case.  The  first  great  sin  of 
the  postdiluvian  population  was  a  united  determination  to  diso* 
bey  this  command.  They  resolved  to  remain  a  united  people,  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  to  erect  a  city  and  a  tower* 
which  should  stand  as  the  seat  and  centre  of  their  association. 
This  they  ''  imagined  to  do ;"  but  the  result  proved  that  God  will 
not  be  mocked,  but  will  surely  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of 
his  will.  He  came  down  and  confounded  their  language,  so  that 
they  could  "not  understand  one  another's  speech."  This  visita- 
tion rendered  their  separation  inevitable ;  and  ultimately  the  re- 
spective tribes  journeyed  from  Shinar,  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  difierent  and  distant  districts.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all  of 
them  were  located  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  manner. 
Various  and  important  arrangements  must  have  been  necessary 
for  those  long  and  tedious  journeys ;  and  these  would  with  some 
families  require  more  time  than  would  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  others ;  while  some  might  offer  a  more  ready,  and  others  a 
more  reluctant,  obedience.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  an  im- 
doubted  fact,  that  the  history,  religion,  and  language,  of  several 
of  the  primitive  nations,  bear  incontrovertible  evidence  to  the 
reality  of  the  dispersion. 

We  may  also  refer  to  our  synchronistical  chart  of  postdiluvian 
history,  as  showing  the  harmonious  connection  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane annals.  The  Chinese  have  imdoubtedly  extended  the  line 
of  their  kings  to  the  time  of  Noah.  But,  when  we  take  correct 
views  of  this  fabulous  part  of  their  history,  we  find  the  origin  of 
all  the  principal  ancient  nations  easily  traceable  to  times  which 
nearly  synchronize  with  the  date  of  the  dispersion.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  special  attention  that  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Assyria 
is  soon  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Persia  by  the  same  power. 
In  all  probability,  these  conquests  were  very  different  in  their  cha- 
racter and  results  firom  those  of  modern  times ;  yet,  to  whatever 
extent  they  were  carried,  they  quite  harmonize  with  the  universal 
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opinion,  that  at  this  period  Assyria  was  a  paramount  power  in 
Central  Asia.  r 

Upon  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  world  during  this 
period.  The  establbhment  of  monarehiDs,  their  relative  position, 
the  existence  of  learning  and  science,  the  prevalence  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation — ^are  all  to  be  considered  as  prominent 
features  of  the  age  in  which  Job,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  lived.  How 
mixed  and  strange  to  the  mind  of  man  are  the  thoughts  which 
arise  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  picture!  We  can  ponder 
over  it  as  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  present  race  of 
mankind.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  throw  back  the  mind  to 
the  infancy  of  Thebes ;  to  contemplate  the  organization  of  society, 
and  the  first  efforts  of  the  men  who  planned  those  all  but  ever- 
lasting monuments  that  crown  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  to  inves- 
tigate the  rise  of  the  kingdoms  o(  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  to 
mark  the  development  of  their  power,  and  the  progress  of  their 
commercial  and  political  influence.  China,  Persia,  and  India, 
stand  in  the  same  category ;  and  no  intelligent  mind  can  contem- 
plate these  without  deep  interest  The  character  of  man  is  in- 
volved ;  the  origin  of  human  society  is  the  subject ;  and  every 
one  feels  a  personal  concern  in  the  investigati<A.  But  this  in- 
terest is  greatly  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  at  the  very 
time  Heaven  took  a  deep  and  special  interest  in  the  concerns  d[ 
earth ;  that  Jehovah  himself  conversed  with  his  creatures :  and 
all  this  when  the  earth  felt  the  power  of  his  arm,  and  Sodom  and 
G<»norrah  were  made  an  everlasting  monument  of  divine  ven- 
geance. It  is  this  which  invests  the  subject  with  its  true  charac- 
ter. Man  in  his  origin  and  early  history,  the  attributes  of  his 
mind,  and  their  development  in  actual  life,  present  to  us  a  noble 
object  of  contemplation ;  but  when  this  is  illuminated  with  heaven- 
ly light,  and  irradiated  by  a  display  of  the  purposes  of  Grod  and 
the  ministration  of  angels,  we  have  its  real  dignity  revealed,  and 
its  just  importance  defined. 

It  is  this  which  induces  us  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  ori^ 
of  man,  and  of  the  divine  purposes  in  his  creation  and  future  life ; 
including  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  bearing  of  the  religion  of  those 
primeval  days  upon  the  gradual  development  and  accomplishment 
of  the  great  economy  of  grace.  But  in  relation  to  this  we  con- 
fess the  poverty  of  our  intrilect,  and  the  limited  range  of  our  vi- 
sion.   Subjects  are  here  presented  to  our  investigation,  and  stand 
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jolCmftldjr  ooDnacted  mth  the  origin  of  our  race,  and. the  best  ki- 
torMa  of  man,  dttrijDg  his  attbaequeni  history,  which  are  so  lofif 
m  their  nature^  and  respecting  whiehive  hav«  so  small  an  amowtt 
0f  iafocmation,  that  we  cannot  presume  :lo  speak  with  coniideiKMik 
Ot  k>  >Feft80Q  coBfilusiTeiy,  .oQAeerning  ttbem. 
.  3^  tL  careful  comparison  of  the  teaohing  of  Holy  Scripture  jua- 
tifies  the  opinion  that,  in  the  portion  of  et^nity  during  which  the 
Deity  alone  existed,  his  boundless  be^nevolence  led  him  to  couteai- 
plate  the  creation  of  intelligent  efoaiures,  who  should  be.partakeiy 
ef  his  purity  and  Juappiness,  and  qualified  to  perform  his  sacred 
iriU,  and  fulfill  his  purposes.  This  waa  done ;  and  heaven  W43  m- 
habited  with  glorious  hosts  of  holy  axi|^ls,  richly  endowed  wift 
i&telleotual  powers,  «nd  burning  wi&  pure  and.  fervent  love  M> 
their  Maker.  But  here  arose,  as  by  inevitable  necessity,  an  oc* 
oaeion  for  the  origin  of  evil :  it  was  necessary  that  creatures  ap 
ereated  sheoild  (at  least  for.  a  time)  be  free  to  offer  unto  Grod  tbift 
tnoeaiong  devotion .  and  obedience  which  was  due  to  tnm«  er  10 

iBlUlQklit 

<'  Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 
And  spirits,  both  them  who  atood  and  them  who  failM. 
Freely  they  stood  who  «tood,  and  foil  who  fell. 
'  Not  free,  what  proof  could  thej  have  given  smcere 
Of  tnie  aUtt^onee,  constant  faith  or  love, 
Where  only  what  they  need*  nntt  do  nppoiirVl, 
Not  what  they  would  1  What  praise  could  they  reeeive, 
What  pleasure  I,  from  such  obedience  paid  V* — Paradise  Lost. 

This  freedom  was  granted,  exercised,  abused.  Some  of  th^ 
bea^^nly  host  remained  steadfast  in  their  fidelity,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  Hheir  happy  stf^te.  Others  violated  their  trust,  fell  iutP 
AP»  and  wfere  therefore  cast  out  of  heaven  into  a  placeof  puni^ 
BE^nt  prq>ared  for  them ;  where  they  still  cherished.enmity  to^^aid 
€iod>  and  meditated  further  act9  of  rebellion  against  his  govem- 
SM^nt  nnd  majesty. 

After  this,  it  pleased  God  to  des%athe  creation  of  other  rational 
and  intelligent  creatures,  who,  if  faithful,  were  also  intended  to 
Ibe  partakers  of  heavenly  glory.  RvX  on  this  occasion,  althouj^ 
tb^  object  waa  the  same^  a  course  was  adopted  altogether  di£lferent 
in  its  mode  from  that  which  was  followed  in  the  case  of  ^ng^. 
^be  scene  of  their  being  was  placed  in  heaven ;  they  were  qQ 
fiwe  qnritg,  they  were  all  <^reffled;  each  individual  acted  fpr  blm^ 
tfAf  without  any  ^x;teipal,bw  :-- 

<< Freely  they  flto«fc«riH>iit«l4»iaid  firilqi^  Mi^ 
88 
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and,  having  fallen,  there  was  no  remedy :  nothii^  remmned  bat 
everlasting  punishment.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  was  destined  to 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  which  was  formed  to  be  the  place  of  hm 
residence,  and  the  theatre  of  his  action.  He  was  created  with 
an  immortal  and  intelligent  spirit,  and  a  body  formed  of  the  earth, 
and  animated  with  life.  The  whole  human  family  was  not  im- 
mediately created ;  but  two  individuals,  a  male  and  a  female, 
were  brought  into  existence ;  and  these  were  intended  to  be  the 
progenitors  of  all  mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  Further :  it  was 
determined  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  that,  in  the  ev^it  of  this 
human  pair  falling  into  sin,  they  should  not  irremediably  perish, 
but  that  a  great  and  glorious  scheme  of  redeeming  m^rcy  should 
be  applied  to  their  case ;  which,  involving  a  vicarious  sacrifice, 
infinite  in  its  atoning  merit  for  the  sin  of  man,  and  perfectly  appli- 
cable  to  his  condition,  should  impart  a  rich  amount  of  divine  in- 
fiuence,  adapted  to  effect  the  enlightenment  and  renewid  of  a  sinfid 
heart,  and  present  a  way  of  access  unto  God,  and  a  medium  of 
restoration  to  the  divine  favor  through  faith  in  the  a{qp<Mnted 
Redeemer. 

We  do  not  wander  into  regions  of  speculation.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  afibrd  ample  warrant  for  the  assertion,  that,  upon  this 
plan,  the  human  race  was  called  into  being,  that  for  these  pur- 
poses the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid. 

We  have  had  to  contemplate  the  accomplishment  of  this  design 
in  its  earliest  stages.  We  have  seen  how  the  earth  was  built  up^ 
and  decked  with  beauty,  supplied  with  all  manner  of  living  exist- 
ences, and  man  formed  in  the  image  of  Crod  to  rule  over  the 
whole,  and  accomplish  in  his  life  the  purposes  of  his  Maker.  AQ 
this  was  done  on  a  scale  of  surpassing  magnificence.  Every  part 
of  terrestrial  nature  displayed  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of 
God ;  and,  most  of  all,  man,  lofty  in  his  intellect,  pure  in  his  mind, 
holy  in  his  afiections;  his  ardent  passions  and  burning  genius  all 
uniting  in  solemn  d<&votion  to  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 

Yet,  even  in  these  circumstances,  humanity  was  polluted  and 
depraved.  Beguiled  by  the  subtilty  of  the  fallen  spirit,  the  man 
and  his  wife  transgressed  the  divine  command,  and  fell  into  sin. 
The  consequences  were  fearful :  guih  settled  on  the  consciences 
of  the  transgressing  pair ;  they  became  alienated  from  God,  who 
^^iras  angry  with  them ;  and  the  divine  malediction  rested  upon 
the  whole  range  of  unconscious  nature  on  account  of  sin :  die 
Tery  ground  wtti  cursed  for  their  sake. 
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Bat,  although  falIeD>  man  was  not  irretrievably  ruined:  the 
preordained  scheme  of  mercy  was  applied ;  and  even  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  judgment  Jehovah  announced  purposes  of  grace; 
and,  while  expelling  the  transgressors  from  the  seat  of  their  inno- 
cence, he  gave  them  a  gracious  promise  of  a  future  redemption. 

We  would  not  press  improper  comparisons  respecting  subjects 
only  imperfectly  revealed ;  but  it  does  appear  that  sufficient  light 
is  afforded  by  Holy  Scripture  to  justify  the  observation,  that,  so 
far  as  the  revelations  of  divine  truth  or  the  deductions,  of  reas<m 
can  guide  us,  no  work  was  ever  undertaka:i  by  Deity  which 
called  forth  so  glorious  a  display  of  his  infinite  attributes  as  the 
creation  and  redemption  of  man.  Neither  the  creation  of  angels, 
nor  the  divine  dispensations  toward  them ;  nor  the  creation  of 
distant  worlds  of  light,  or  systems  of  planets;  nothing  of  which 
we  have  had  any  idea,  or  can  form  any  conception ;  so  clearly 
and  fully  exhibits  the  boundless  range  of  the  divine  perfections, 
as  the  creation  of  man,  and  his  redemption. 

Here  we  have  the  most  sublime  displays  of  divine  wisdom; 
numerous  problems  are  propounded,  which  eternity  alone  can 
fully  resolve ;  so  vast  in  their  extent,  so  glorious  in  their  subject, 
that  "  angels  desire  to  look  into  "  them.  Here  we  have  the  moat 
remarkable  apparent  contradictions  and  impossibilities  displayed, 
i-econciled,  and  shown  in  efficient  practical  influence :  the  divinity 
mysteriously  associated  with  humanity;  the  Almighty  hrought 
into  wonderful  connection  with  humiliation  and  suffering;  the 
availing  efficacy  of  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin ;  the  plenary 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening,  guiding,  controUhig,  and 
renewing  the  human  heart,  which  still  retains  entire  freedom  of 
choice.  Here  we  have  an  exhibition  of  divine  love,  such  as  the 
whole  universe  besides  cannot  parallel :  "  For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  " — gave  him  to  sofiex^ 
ing  and  to  death. ^  "Herein  is  love."  Here  also  divine  power 
and  wisdom  unite  to  work  out  the  most  splendid  resuhs.  Gruilty 
souls  are  pardoned  and  justified ;  sinful  spirits  regenerated  and 
purified ;  man,  alienated  from  God,  and  writhing  under  the  curse 
of  Heaven,  is  redeemed  and  saved.  Human  beings,  having  the 
sentence  of  death  in  themselves,  yea,  even  going  down  into  the 
grave,  their  bodies  eaten  by  worms,  entirely  decomposed  and 
scattered  before  the  winds  of  heaven,  are,  nevertheless,  if,  while 
alive,  they  have  laid  hold  of  the  atonement,  and  availed  themselves 
iA  the  offered  redemption,  secure  of  a  perfect  restoration  to  muoh 
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more  than  their  primitiTe  felicky.  The  eurse  ot  sm,  the  wreck 
tf  human  nature,  the  evil  of  <leath,  the  desolation  of  the  graw, 
fire  all  coerced,  controlled,  overruled,  made  ministers  of  menqr 
mxi  blessing;  and,  by  the  ineffable  wisdom  and  cottpasBion 
of  God,  are  made  a  highway  to  the  glory  t)f  an  eternal 
keaven. 

The  portion  of  thne  tlmt  has  passed  under  -our  review  oontasos 
the  first  part  of  the  divine  dealings  with  man.  It  brii^  b^ore 
us  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  towaid 
our  race  during  more  than  three  thousand  years.  That  this 
p^od  was  distinguished  by  very  remarkable  iiloidents,  the  pro- 
eiedlttg  pages  show :  a  careful  study  of  the  particulars  which  have 
'been  detailed  will  convey  xi  just  view  of  this  importmt  subject 
We  do  not  repeat  them,  or  particularly  refer  to  them,  but  brie^ 
^iply  these  principles  to  the  page  of  history  which  has  been  de- 
viously investigated. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall,  first,  regard  the  application  of  divine 
n»rcy  to  the  case  of  individuals  during  that  period;  and,  se- 
iOondly,  consider  the  character  of  this  gracious  diapeosation,  as  it 
reopected  mankind  generally,  and  more  especially  as  it  stood 
'•connected  with  the  grand  economy  of  grace. 

We  have  noticed  the  divine  purposes  respectii^  man  in  his 
creation  and  in  the  provision  of  a  scheme  of  redemption ;  and 
liave  seen  that,  after  the  fall,  the  human  race  began  to  muitipif  , 
*Bibd  continued  to  increase.  When  we  also  consider  that  tfaji 
Imman  population  was  intended  to  continue  upon  the  earth  man^ 
ifhousand  years,  in  a  state  of  continual  change  as  to  individuali, 
tae  generation  dying  off,  and  another  rising  up  from  infancy  to 
"fill  Aeir  place ;  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  might  consist  w^ 
the  purposes  df  the  divine  wisdom  to  make  a  gradual  developmest 
of  t^  economy  of  grace,  so  that  its  necessity,  suitability,  and 
'effieiency,  might  become  fully  apparent.  But,  however  diis  migbt 
te,  iiiiien  it  is  remembered  that  this  display  of  mercy  was  ex- 
fvessiy  designed  for  the  salvation  of  man,  we  cannot  by  €u^ 
means  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  first  generations  of 
mankind  were  lefl  utterly  ignorant  of  its  merciful  provision,  or 
itfithottt  the  means  of  acquiring  an  interest  in  its  blessings.  As 
tfar  as  our  investigation  into  the  subject  has  enabled  us  to  decide, 
ft  does  appear  that,  for  wise  reasons,  there  was  not  made  to  man, 
wmediately  after  the  faU,  a  full  tiad  complete  exhibition  of  aU  the 
<lunpiitiide  und  bkesadaess  of  the  echemeoif  redemption ;  but  it^ 
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aearody  less  appsfe&t  that  man  was  Bot  left  enticaly  destitute  af 
iafinrniatioa  respeetiag  it. 

The  measure  of  light  which  waa  imparted  was  certainly  ]ft> 
tended  to  lead  the  iikdividuds  to  whom  it  was  given  to  the  expe^ 
rienoe  of  salvation.  It  was.  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should 
include  every thii^  essential  to  that  purpose.  It  did  thia:  and 
we  can  now  review  the  particulars  of  the  case  with  advsmtage. 

1.  The  first  human  beings  and  their  immediate  descendants 
were  informed  of  the  graeious  provision  which  divine  mercy  had 
made  for  their  reatoration  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  There  mi^ 
be  in  these  coinmunieataons  much  daricness,  when  compared  with 
subsequent  revelations.  The  means  through  which  the  divine 
purposes  were  to  be  accomplished  might  not  be  detailed;  but  the 
fact,  tfa^t  a  scheme  of  mercy,  a  plan  of  redemption,  had  beeii  pro- 
vided, was  distinctly  announced,  and  on  divine  authority.  The«e 
persons  had  a  clearly  attested  revelation  of  divine  truth.  Wo  do 
not  know  all  its  contents.  We  know  that  it  inelucfed  the  pro- 
mise, that  the  "  seed  of  the  woman  "  should  '^  bnnae.  the  head  of 
the  serpent."  But  of  the  extent  of  the  truth  thus  communicated, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  give  man  a 
knowledge  of  the  merciful  purposes  of  God  toward  him.  This 
fact  is  not  only  clearly  deduoible  from  the  whole  scope  of  the 
si^flect,  but  it  is  attested  by  prominent  events  in  the  early  histxM«y 
of  mankind.  Guided  by  this  knowledge,  men  approached  God 
in  holy  worship ;  they  lived  in  hope,  and  expect^  and  obtained 
mercy. 

B^des  the  communication  of  this  measure  of  knowledge^ 
mankind,  from  the  banning,  were  made  aoqu»nted  with  the 
great  vital  princifde  of  the  entire  scheme  of  redemption ;  namd^» 
slonement  for  sin  through  vicarious  sacrifice.  The  eidstence  of  > 
the  rite  of  animal  saerifioek  and  the  e&cts  attributed,  by  New 
Testament  writers,  to  a  proper  appr^ension  of  its  charaeter^  and 
9k  faithful  conformity  to  the  divine  purpose  in  its  observance, 
olearly  prove  this  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  that  the  acquaintK 
ance  which  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  bad  with  this  great 
princi[^  was  not  merely  partial  and  theoretical,  but  complete,  in 
respect  of  the  object,  and,  therefore,  real  and  practicoJ  in  its  re^ 
mils.  Thus  Abel  offered  an  "  excellent  sacrifice,  iy  tMeh  he 
Qbtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous." 
'  But,  again :  in  addition  to  these  privile^^,  individuals  at  thai 
lime  were  the  siibjeota  of  the  ^aoiou0  influenoe  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  Faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  was  exercised ;  the  Spirit 
strove  with  man.  Those  who  were  faith&ii  to  his  teaching  and 
influence  obtained  divinely  attested  evidence  of  peace  to  their 
conscience,  and  walked  in  happy  fellowship  with  God. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  on  these  points ;  but,  in  looking 
over  the  whole  case,  we  think  it  important  thus  far  to  ''justify 
the  ways  of  God,"  in  opposition  to  those  who  labor  earnestly  for 
the  purpose  of  wrapping  this  whde  age  in  darkness ;  and  to  show 
that,  under  this  initial  dispensation  of  grace,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
individuals  to  possess  divine  truth,  to  trust  in  sacrificial  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and,  guided  and  blessed  by  the  influence  of  the 
Hdy  SfHrit,  to  realize  righteousness  of  life,  and  conscious  accept* 
ance  with  God. 

2.  We  have  now  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  genera. 
aspect,  and  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  whole  economy  of 
grace. 

In  order  to  this,  we  may  first  refer  to  those  religious  institu* 
tions  which  arose  in  this  age,  and  were  to  some  extent  peculiar 
to  it.  We  may  here  notice  animal  sacrifice ;  for  although  this 
was  continued  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  it  was  first  ap- 
pointed in  the  time  of  Adam.  Its  typical  character  is  undoubted. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  calculated  and  designed  to  cast 
l^t  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin,  and  upon  the  only 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  expiated  and  purged  from  the  hu* 
man  conscience.  And  this  institution  inseparably  links  the  case 
of  the  first  man  with  the  greatest  glory  of  gospel  times.  The 
same  principle  is  seen  to  run  through  the  whole  administration 
of  grace.  Through  its  operation,  as  a  significant  and  eflicient 
type,  the  scheme  of  redemption,  although  differing  in  the  measure 
of  development,  and  varjring  in  its  external  manifestations,  stands 
out  to  our  view  as  one  and  the  same  in  all  ages,  from  the  days  of 
the  first  man  to  the  end  of  time. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  religion  of  this  age  is  its  family 
character.  The  head  of  every  house  was  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  religious  worship,  and  the  inculcation  of  religions 
truth,  in  his  househdd.  We  admit  that  we  have  no  express  in* 
formation  as  to  this  appointment.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  sacri- 
fice, no  authorized  declaration  of  the  origin  of  this  institution  has 
been  handed  down.  But,  notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  exist- 
ence of  it  is  undoubted.  The  general  practice  of  the  age,  and 
the  divine  testimony  in  tho  case  of  Abraham,  will  be  regmled  at 
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fufficient  proofs.  It  will  likewise  be  admitted  that  there  was 
something  peculiarly  simple  and  appropriate  in  this  establishment 
at  that  day,  Adam  stood  as  the  federal  head  of  the  human  race ; 
he  begat  sons  in  his  own  likeness ;  depravity  was  transmitted  to 
his  descendants.  The  subordinate  author  of  their  being,  he  was 
also  the  author  of  their  impurity.  What,  then,  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  than  that  he  should  be  put  itk  trust  for  the  com^ 
munioaticm  to  them  of  the  great  remedy  for  sin  ?  He  had  reo^yed 
from  his  gracious  Maker  the  promise  of  redemption^  and  he  was 
charged  with  its  communication  to  those  intelligent  creatures  who 
owed  their  life  to  him. 

This  arrangement  was  as  merciful  as  it  was  wise.  It  seemed 
to  contain  the  surest  guaranty  that  this  truth  and  religion  wouU 
be  maintained  and  extended  to  every  man.  The  duty  was  not 
only  sustained  by  divine  obligation  and  charitable  feeling ;  it  was 
also  from  the  beginning  associated  with  the  most  tender  and 
powerful  emotions  of  the  human  mind.  Man  was  placed  in  oir* 
cumstances  in  which,  in  addition  to  every  other  motive,  he  was 
iiiq)dled  to  maintain  the  worship,  and  disseminate  the  truth,  of 
God,  by  his  natural  love  to  his  offspring. 

8.  A  third  feature  in  the  religion  of  this  age,  and  one  whioll 
merits  notice,  is.  the  medium  through  which  a  kiiowledge  of  reli-i 
gious  truth  was  imparted.  This  was  by  vivA  voce  communica^ 
tkm  from  father  to  son,  or  from  one  individual  to  another ;  and 
we  have  no  information  of  any  authorized  written  revelations. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  divine  intention  that  religious  trulh 
should  be  universally  communicated  in  a  tradition^  manner. 
There  was  great  apparent  suitability  in  this  mode.  The  father 
had  to  imbue  his  children  with  the  truth  which  he  had  received 
fitim  hk  parent.  He  had  to  do  this  by  conveying  and  enforcing 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  religion,  and  by  the  observance  <af 
all  the  duties  which  he  had  been  taught.  This  mode  of  transmit^ 
tmg  truth  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  state  of 
religious  society.  It  involved  no  monopoly  of  truth ;  it  did  not 
place  religious  knowledge  in  the  charge  of  any  particular  class  of 
men;  the  deposit  was  as  universal  as  human  families;  and 
the  plan  was  therefore  eminendy  suited  to  meet  the  case  of 

-  The  divine  dispensatiobs  in  this  age  were  therefore  so  arranged^ 
that,  although  they  appear  in  many  respects  much  inferior  to 
those  which  followed,  they  were,  nevertheless,  calculated  to  im- 
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put  a  rick  amount  <if  scmng  tretlr  in  a  aomder  speeistAj  adiptttA 
10  the  state  of  maiAind* 

The  mekttichofy  troth  has,  hovmver,  been  made  apparent ;  di 
Aese  graeious  mterposkions  failed  to  repel  the  mighty  enei^  of 
m.  We  can  easily  oonceiv^  of  human  nalifire  in  such  a  monl 
eoodition,  as^  althot^  faHen,  mi^t  ha^ire  i^eodered  these  gracioM 
arrangements  efficient  for  ita  restomtion.  This,  faowvrer,  mm 
not  the  resi  state  of  mankind.  All  these,  though  adapted  to  meet 
tbe  case,  aod  intended  to  save  man  from  san,  and  lead  Uon  to  hofr- 
nesa  and  hescven,  which  w&te  the  efieots  that  they  prodiioed  ii» 
some  illustrious  examples,  were  nevertheless  kieffioient  to-ched? 
die  aboundinga  of  kiiquity,  and  to  prevent  the  akooat  univeisal 
prevalence  of  evil. 

This  inefficiency  was  shown  in  the  general  extMil  of  IfCaatious^ 
aess  and  violence'  among  the  antedifaivians.  Poptdatioik  met^^ased^ 
isid  aqppears  to  have  existed  in  one  unbroken  mass.  Sia  pffe«- 
vailed ;  and  as  panrents  neglected  their  diity^  the  kaerwledge  of  God 
became  almost  obfiterated  from  the  minds  of  their  ofi^riag: 
This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  flood  swiepC  them  awajy 
and  left  the  family  of  Noah  to  raise  a  fresh  race  of  inhabitantSr 
Here  it  appears  that  a  new  element  was  introduoed :  as  the  wick- 
edness of  the  old  world  seems  to  some  extent  to  have  arisen  fims 
the  vaie^  nultttude  of  mankind  being  so  closely  congregated  to^ 
gather,  and  thereby  rendering  the  patriarchal  institutions  imavatf- 
ing,  it  was  tbea  determined  to  separate  the  families  of  mankind^ 
wbea  a  aofficient  populaticHi  for  this  purpose  had  ariaeli.  Whether 
this  drvine  arrangement  was  delayed  long  after  the  appointed 
lime,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  vi<4endy 
twisted  by  a  nmful  and  coacerted  scheme,  in  which  almost  all  the 
existing  pofmlation  appear  to  have  been  piurtisans.  Ti^  wm 
tniraculottsly  defeated  by  divine  power^  aiid  the  dispemon  eft- 
forced.  But  n^^r  did  this  meet  th^  ease.  Alnsost  all  the  £uni*- 
Kes  which  journeyed  from  Shinar  seem  to  hsive  imbibed^  mors  or 
less,  the  principle  acted  on  in  the  great  rebeUion  there,  and  to 
have  soon  established  monarc))>ioal  institutions.  The  case  of  Job 
hi  Arabia  may  be  regarded  as  a  brilliant  exception  to  this  practice^ 
aa  it  stood  connected  with  ^e  knowledge  and  experience  of  true 
religion ;  but  it  wets  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Kisgriome 
irere  founded  almost  ever3rwfaere :  and  akfaougb  the  gseat  ele- 
aaenta  o£  rel^^s  truth  for  soHie  time  remaiiied  and  wsore  alS 
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mnms  and  idobtrouB  riles^  but  th»  ktlMr  wera  prevaknt  andl 
iBihiential. 

In  the*&  oirenmstanoes  Abrahnn  vna  eailed  to  lexve  his  ooda^ 
try,  aood  to  jcmrney  mth  hn  family  at  the  conamand  and  uidsr 
the  gnidsaoe  of  God.  By  tfiis  step  two  important  objects  weDs 
seeured  Firsts  the  father  of  the  faithful  eod^iited  to*  the*  worU  a 
pans-  specimen  of  patriarchal  faidk  He  maiiilaiiied  the  primitive 
institutions,  held  the  truth  i«inchriMui  been  reveaied^  sad  dispUqwl 
to  the  world  a  living  pattern  of  their  beauty  and  excellency. 
Secondly,  by  the  continued  journeying  of  this  patriarch,  he  pre- 
sented this  example  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the  most  important 
nations  of  the  earth.  From  Chaldea  to  Damascus,  Philistia,  and 
Egypt,  this  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  efficiency  of  the  primitive 
faitii  was  successively  displayed.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
world  gradually  sunk  deeper  into  spiritual  darkness  and  practical 
wickedness.  What  a  tremendous  proof  of  the  intense  virulence 
of  sin  1  Neither  divine  truth  nor  divine  interposition,  as  mani* 
fested  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  patriarchal  religion, 
were  sufficient  to  rescue  the  world  from  the  dominion  of  Satan. 
*'  Sin  reigned."  It  is  not  becoming  in  weak  and  ignorant  man  to 
speak  too  confidently  concerning  the  administration  of  the  divine 
government :  yet  it  does  appear,  from  the  forgoing  investigation, 
that  no  course  could  by  possibility  have  been  taken  which  would 
so  clearly  and  convincingly  have  set  forth  the  fearful  extent  of 
the  fall,  the  terrible  inveteracy  of  sin,  as  that  course  which  was 
pursued,  and  which  we  have  detailed. 

Here  we  see  the  combined  eflforts  of  divine  wisdom,  power, 
grace,  and  love,  during  three  thousand  years,  repelled  and  resisted 
by  the  perverse  and  obstinate  sinfulness  of  man.  But — ^what,  if 
possible,  is  still  more  wonderful — ^the  patience  of  God  is  not  ex- 
hausted; his  love  to  man  still  bums  with  imdiminished  fervor; 
the  riches  of  his  wisdom  have  yet  enlarged  resources  which  are 
to  be  produced ;  other  means  are  to  be  tried ;  God  is  yet  to  claim 
and  exercise  a  more  direct  and  extensive  interposition  in  the  earth ; 
further  displays  of  truth  are  to  be  revealed,  other  modes  for  their 
transmission  to  be  devised  and  acted  upon ;  and  yet  more  great 
and  glorious  displays  of  the  divine  attributes  are  to  be  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  mankind.  To  these  important  themes  our  attention 
will  be  directed  in  the  next  volume.    Meanwhile,  we  earnestly 
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reooramend  the  serious  reader  to  endeavor,  from  the  rdigioos  re- 
view which  we  have  taken  of  this  first  age  of  the  world,  to  obtain 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  a  higher  estimation  of  that  great 
scheme  of  redeeming  mercy  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world ;  and  to  seek,  in  his  personsd  experience,  for 
the  realization  of  all  those  great  and  precious  promises  which  con- 
stitute  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  upon 
which,  in  their  gradual  development,  all  the  peq>le  of  Grod  have 
been  induced  to  rely  in  every  successive  generation* 
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